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INTRODUCTION 


THe comedy of the Frogs was produced during the Lenaean festival, 
at the commencement of the year B.c. 405, when Callias was Archon ; 
that Callias who, to distinguish him from other archons bearing the 
same name, was commonly designated “the Callias who succeeded 
Antigenes?,” It at once took its position, which has never since been 
challenged, amongst the masterpieces of the Athenian drama. It carried 
off the prize at the Lenaean ? contest, from the “ Muses ” of Phrynichus, 
which was placed second, and the ‘“Cleophon” of Plato, which was 
placed last; and the victorious poet was crowned in the full theatre with 
the usual wreath of Bacchic ivy. But it achieved a far higher success 
than this, It enjoyed the, apparently, unique distinction of being 
acted a second time, as we should say, by request; and at this second 
representation the poet was again crowned, not now with mere leaves 
of ivy, but with a wreath made from Athene’s sacred olive *, an honour 
reserved for citizens who were deemed to have rendered important 
services to Athene’s city. 

It was not for its wit and humour that these exceptional honours were 
accorded to the play; nor yet for what to modern readers constitutes 
its pre-eminent attraction, the literary contest between Aeschylus and 

1 °O pera ‘Avreyévn. 

2 It is interesting to observe that, of the extant comedies of Aristophanes, all 
those which we know to have been exhibited at the City Dionysia, failed; and all 
which we know to have been exhibited at the Lenaean festival, gained the prize. 

° Tovrov xdpw émnvédn kai eotepavadn Oaddr@ rijs iepas édaias, bs vevdprorat iodtepos 
Xpvog atehave, cimav exeiva ta €v Tois Barpdxots Tept Tay atipoy, ‘Tov tepdv xopov 
dixatoy 7woAAd Xpynora TH wWéAEL OUprapatveiy.”’—Greek Life of Aristophanes. 
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Euripides. It was for the lofty strain of patriotism which breathed 
through all its political allusions, and was especially felt in the advice 
tendered, obviously with some misgiving as to the spirit in which the 
audience would receive it, in the epirrhema of the parabasis. There 
the poet appeals to the Athenian people to forego all party animosities, 
to forget and forgive all political offences, to place the state on a broader 
basis, to leave no Athenian disfranchised. More particularly, he pleads 
for those who having been implicated in the establishment of the Council 
of Four Hundred had?! ever since been deprived of all civic rights. They 
could vote for no candidate, hold no office, and take no part in the 
popular assemblies. Other citizens, however illiterate, enfranchised 
slaves, half-breeds, and the like, would be hurrying on to support the 
most .ill-judged proposals of Cleophon; but they—men of the purest 
Athenian blood, and the highest and most liberal Athenian culture— 
must needs stand aside, as though they had neither part nor lot in the 
Republic of Athens. Aristophanes calls upon the people to put an end 
to this anomalous state of things, and to re-enfranchise all dis- 
franchised Athenians; rovs driyovs émitiwovs worjoat. His doubt as to 
the reception of his appeal is manifested in every part of the epirrhema. 
It is the Mystic Chorus, he insists, the Company of the Blessed Dead 
who are taking upon themselves to advise the Athenian people; the 
errors of the excluded citizens are described as slips and slidings, not 
deliberate, but occasioned by the wily machinations of Phrynichus; the 
people whom he is addressing are mollified by the appellation @ coddéraror 
g@voet, although in the antepirrhema, where he feels himself on safer 
ground, he resorts to his more customary address @ydnto.; while, both 
before and afterwards, he indulges in a wild vein of harmless jocularity, 
calculated to mitigate any ire which his boldness may have aroused. 

It tells much for the generosity of the Athenian people, that instead 
of resenting the poet’s appeal, they rewarded it with the highest and 
most exceptional honours. For we are told on the authority of Dicaearchus, 


1 About five years.) The word SEVEN in the note on line 686 of this play is 
a mistake for SEVERAL. 
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a writer of the very greatest weight on such matters, that it was this 
very appeal which won the admiration of the public, and obtained for the 
play the honour of a second representation’, And this is fully borne 
out by the well-known fact that on the next political crisis, imme- 
diately after the disaster of Aegospotami, the Athenians followed to the 
letter the advice of Aristophanes, and their very first step was rovs 
driwovs emitivovs moujoat, to enfranchise the disfranchised citizens. 
“When your fleet was destroyed, and the siege commenced,” says Ando- 
cides 7, “ye took counsel together to create harmony in the state, and 
ye determined to enfranchise the disfranchised, and Patrocleides it was 
who introduced the decree.” He then sets out the decree, 7d Widiopa 
vo TlarpoxAefdov, and adds, “So then in pursuance of this decree, ye 
enfranchised the disfranchised °.”?7 So Xenophon speaking of the 
commencement of the siege says *, “The Athenians, having enfranchised 
the disfranchised, held out.”? So Lysias, though with his usual vague- 
ness and inaccuracy, says °, “ Your disposition was such that ye recalled 
the exiles, and enfranchised the disfranchised.” JI say “ with his usual 
inaccuracy,’ because it is certain that the exiles did not return until 


1 Otro dé €Oavpdobn did tiv ev atte TapdBacw, xa’ jy Siadddtret rovs évtipovs tots 
aripo.s Kal Tous qwoXitas Trois uydow, aore kat avediddxn, &s dyno Atkaiapyos.— 
Argument III. See also Argument J. See also the passage quoted above from 
the Greek Life of Aristophanes. 

2 Speech in the matter of the Mysteries, 73 éwet yap ai ves dveOdpnoav kai 
7) ToNLopkia eyéevero, €Bovrcvoagbe epi dpovoias, Kal eSokev ipiv rods atipovs emuripovs 
moljoat, Kal ele THY yvopnv Ilatpox\eidys. 

8 Id. 80. In all probability the Patrocleides who so thoroughly carried out the 
wishes of Aristophanes was the man whose unfortunate accident in the theatre is 
recorded in the Birds (790-792), and who is by the Scholiast there described as 
@ moXtrixos, & man who took part in public affairs. He had, indeed, little cause to 
be grateful to Aristophanes, since it was doubtless from the poet’s suggestion of 
the advantages he would obtain from becoming a winged and feathered biped that 
he acquired the nickname of Xeoas (Scholiast ubi supr. Pollux v, segm. 91), which 
is merely the participle yécas, accentuated into a bird’s name, after the analogy 
of drrayas, ededs, Backas, and the like. 

* Tods dtipovs émitipous momnoayvres €xaptrépovy.—Hell. ii. 2. 11. 

5 “Yueis S€ otrw SueréOnre Gore rovs pev Hevyovras xaredeEacGe, rovs O attpous ezt- 
ripous eronoare.—In the matter of the Dissolution of the Democracy, 36. 
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after the city had been surrendered to Lysander, and could not help 
itself. It was one of the conditions of peace imposed by the Spartans. 
Indeed, the passage already cited from Andocides goes on, “In pur- 
suance of this decree ye enfranchised the disfranchised. But Patrocleides 
did not propose, nor did ye decree, the return of the exiles. But when 
the treaty with the Lacedaemonians was concluded, and ye dismantled 
your walls and received back the exiles,” &c. 

It seems certain that the comedy has come to our hands in the 
revised form which it assumed on its second representation. The 
strange duplication of certain passages towards the end of the play 
must force itself upon the attention of the most unobservant reader: 
a duplication which in my opinion arises in almost every case from the 
fact that the reading of the original play has crept from the margin 
into-the text of the revised edition’. There is a very similar duplication, 
arising from the same circumstance, in some of Biron’s speeches in Act iv. 
scene 8, and Act v. scene 2, of Shakespeare’s Love’s Labour’s Lost. 

But to my mind the most convincing passage is that contained in 
lines 1109-1114. The Chorus have been exhorting the rival poets not 
to rest content with a mere general criticism of their respective aims and 
merits, but to come to close quarters, and to attack each other’s dramas 
in every possible way, with a minute dissection of individual lines, 
phrases, and metres. This would obviously require an audience not 
only thoroughly intelligent, as an Athenian audience would naturally 
be, but also thoroughly primed in the details about to be discussed ; and 
it 1s impossible to doubt that on the first representation of the Frogs 
many of the most delicate hits would pass altogether unnoticed. But 
this would not be so on the second representation. The play would 
then have become public property; it would be in the hands of the 
spectators, and they would not fail to appreciate and applaud every 
point as it arose. And it is on this very ground that the Chorus 
encourage the rivals to proceed. But if this ye fear, lest there be in the 


1 See the notes on lines 1251, 1431, and 1437. 
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spectators any lack of knowledge, so that they will not recognize your 
subtleties when ye speak them, be not afraid of this, since the matter is no 
longer so. Lor they are old campaigners now ; and each of them holding 
a book of the words 1s conning your clever hits. The words odx”EO©’ otra 
tatr éxe. seem to imply that on the first representation of the play the 
audience were not always able 7a Aemra yvdvar. 


The play was acted about six months after the great naval victory 
of Arginusae; about four months after the death of Euripides; and 
about two months after the death of Sophocles. 

The victory of Arginusae was the result of an almost unexampled 
effort on the part of the Athenian people. Conon, their most brilliant 
officer, had been defeated at Mitylene, and was closely blockaded there. 
One trireme managed to run the blockade, and bring news of his peril 
to Athens. The Athenians received the intelligence in a spirit worthy 
of their best traditions. All classes at once responded to the call with 
hearty and contagious enthusiasm. In thirty days a fleet of 110 triremes, 
fully equipped and manned, was able to put to sea. The knights had 
emulated the devotion of their forefathers (as recorded in the parabasis 
of the comedy which bears their name), and volunteered for service on 
the unaccustomed element. The very slaves had been induced to join 
by the promise of freedom and, what was even more than freedom, the 
privileges of Athenian citizenship. Further triremes, as the fleet went 
on, were obtained from the islands, till 1t finally reached a total of more 
than 150 vessels. These exertions were rewarded by a victory which, 
if it was the last, was also the most considerable of all that were gained 
by the Athenians during the Peloponnesian War. And the slaves who 
fought in the great battle were admitted to be free Athenian citizens! 


1 Tovs cuvvavpaxynoavtas SovAovs “EAAdvixds pynow ehevOepwOnvat, kat eyypaherras ws 
Ti\arateis cupmodtrevoacGar aitois, SueEwoy tad emt “Avreyévous tov mpo Kaddtov.— 
Scholiast on Frogs 694. Mr. Fynes Clinton thinks that the Hellanicus mentioned 
in this gloss, and again in the scholium on Frogs 720, was the famous old historian 
of that name, who was himself a native of Mitylene. But he would have been 
ninety years old at this time, and the Hellanicus here quoted.is more probably 
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on the same liberal terms as had been granted to the Plataeans who had 
escaped from their beleaguered city some one and twenty years before. 
They were enrolled in Athenian tribes and demes and enjoyed all the 
privileges of Athenian citizens, they and their sons after them for ever ; 
save only that the individuals first enfranchised were not eligible for 
certain hereditary priesthoods (such as those of the Eumolpidae, the 
Eteobutadae, and the Ceryces), nor yet for the office of Archon. This 
exception was right and proper. It would have been very unpalatable 
for an Athenian to see a man who had been brought up altogether 
outside the Athenian traditions, and still more so for a master to see 
his former slave, occupying the supreme position of Archon. Yet even 
these excepted offices were not withheld from the children of the 
Plataean, or of the slave, even though they were born before their father 
acquired the Athenian citizenship. 

The wholesale conversion of loyal slaves into free Athenian citizens, 
which met with the warmest approval of Aristophanes, readily lent 


a younger chronicler, perhaps his son. As regards the enlistment of the slaves, 
see Xenophon, Hell. 1. 6. 24. The decree regulating the rights of the Pla- 
taeans is preserved in the Oration against Neaera, § 186. ‘Immoxpdrns efre Tl\a- 
ratéas etvat ’A@nvaiovs amd tade tis nuépas, évtipouvs KaOamep of Gddot *AOnvaio, Kai 
pereivar avtots ymep "AOnvaios péteott mavtov, Kal tepov Kal dciwy, mAHY et Tis Lepwovyn 
i} TeAeTH €oTw ék yévous, pnde Troy évvéa apydvray, Tots dé €k ToUT@Y. Karaveipat O€ TOUS 
IIXkataéas eis rots Sypouvs Kat tas dudds.—Dyr. Arnold, whose mind was full of 
Niebuhr’s speculations on early Roman History, makes (in a note on Thue. ii. 55) 
the singularly unfortunate suggestion that the status of the Plataeans at Athens 
was identical with what he describes as ‘‘the imperfect citizenship called at Rome 
the Jus Caeritum.” No analogy could be more misleading. The Plataeans had 
the full rights of citizens, and could hold any public office, except (and that only 
in the case of the first comers) the archonship and the hereditary priesthoods. 
Those who were enrolled on the register of the Caerites had xo public rights and 
could hold no public office. In the passage cited from Aulus Gellius, xvi. 18, 
“primos autem municipes sine suffragil jure Caerites esse factos accepimus; con- 
cessumque illis, ut civitatis Romanae honorem quidem caperent, sed negotiis 
tamen atque oneribus vacarent,” Niebuhr makes merry over the last sentence, 
apparently supposing that Gellius “believed them to have been rewarded by an 
exemption from all burdens and laborious duties.” But for oneribus we should, 
I think, read operibus, and translate but should devote themselves to commerce and 
matters of business, 
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itself to comic humour; and throughout the play, whenever he alludes 
to the battle of Arginusae, this incident is sure to crop up. In the 
epirrhema, which we have already discussed, “ Shall we give the fran- 
chise,’ ask the Chorus, “to slaves who have fought but one battle, and yet 
withhold wt from freeborn Athenians, who, and whose fathers before them, 
have fought so many battles for Athens?” * O why was L not at the 
sea-fight ?”’ cries Xanthias to his master1, “I would have bidden you go 
and be hanged; I would have snapped my fingers at your commands.” 
“T take no slave on my ferry,” says Charon *, “ unless he fought in the 
sea-fight,’ in which case, be it observed, he would not be a slave at all. 
And this consideration will, I think, lead us to the true signification of 
a much misunderstood phrase m the last-mentioned passage, where the 
battle of Arginusae is described as the sea-fight rep! rdv xpeov. 

“JT take no slave,” says Charon, ef pi vevavpadynKe THY Tept TAY KpEdv. 
The word xpéas, as Aristarchus® is quoted by the Scholiast as saying, is 
frequently used for céua; and such is doubtless its meaning here. Now 
a slave’s body belonged not to himself but to his master. 

TOU GwMpaTos yap ovK éa Tov Kuptoy 
kparew 6 Satay adda Tov ewpnpevoy *. 


For a slave’s body, such is fate, belongs 
Not to himself, but to the man who bought him. 


But a free man’s body is his own; and e therefore who, in the courts 
of law or elsewhere, was contending for his freedom (as opposed to 
slavery), was said wept tod odparos dywvicerdar to be contending for his 
body, that is to say, for the ownership of his body. A remarkably 
apposite illustration of this usage is supplied by the brief, but inter- 
esting, oration of Lysias, Against Pancleon. The plaintiff had taken 
proceedings before the Polemarch against Pancleon, believing him to be 
a resident alien. To these proceedings Pancleon pleaded that he was 


1 Frogs 33, 84. 2 Ibid. 190, 191. 

* Aristarchus quotes from the Chryses of Sophocles, rowottos dv dp£ee rovde Tod 
kpéws ; which seems to be spoken by a slave. 

4 Plutus 6, 7. 
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a © Plataean”’ enrolled in the tribe Hippothoontis, and the deme of the 
Deceleians, and was therefore a full Athenian citizen, over whom the 
Polemarch had no jurisdiction. And the action was accordingly set 
down to be heard, not on its merits, but on this preliminary plea to 
the jurisdiction. The oration of Lysias was intended for the plaintiff’s 
speech on the trial of this preliminary issue. It attempts to show that 
Pancleon, so far from being a “ Plataean,” was not even a free man 
(um Ste TAaraséa eivat, GAN ot eAedOepov), but the runaway slave of 
a “ Plataean’? master; and that on a previous occasion he feared to 
bring his claim to the proof; «0 eidas éavrdy dvta doddov, Cewrev eyyunras 
KaTaoTHoas wept TOU caparos dywvicacbat, metuisse, as Reiske translates 
it, periculum judicit de ingenuitate adore. Here we have the expression 
wept tod aoparos dywvicacda: applied to a slave contending for the 
rights of a ‘‘ Plataean,” the identical position of the slaves who fought 
at the battle of Arginusae. So far, therefore, as these slaves are con- 
cerned—and it is only to them that the observation of Charon is 
addressed—the battle of Arginusae was in truth a pdyyn aepl tov 
copdrey, or in a comedian’s language, a pdyn wept tév Kpedv. And 
this, I am persuaded, is the sense in which the words are here employed. 
The opinions which have hitherto prevailed are given in the note 
below 1, 


1 There are three lines of interpretation, for we need not trouble ourselves 
about Paulmier’s suspicion, that xcpeév is somehow connected with a Mount Creon 
in Lesbos, mentioned by Pliny: a suspicion which carried no conviction to 
Paulmier’s own mind, and has not commended itself to anybody else. But the 
following interpretations have all received considerable support. 

(1) That wepi ray kpeSy means wept révy coudroy, on the ground that his cdpua 
was a slave’s only possession. mept tay orparevopevoy Sovdwv, oirives mepl Tov 
geaparos pdvov paxovra.—Proverb 107 amongst those published with Plutarch’s 
works. ov mepl xpnydrev, kal marpidos, aNd mept tov iOiov cm@patos* Kpeas yap TO 
oépa.—Scholiast. ‘Ego puto,” says Duker (whose notes are collected at the end 
of Bergler’s edition), ‘‘hoc a Schol. ideo dici, quia existimat servos qui patriam 
vel pecuniam non haberent, non pro his, sed tantum pro propria vita quam solam 
habebant, et amittere poterant, pugnasse;’’ and he cites the proverb 6 Aayas roy 
mTept tav Kpe@y tpéxet. Kuster also relies on this proverb; “quod dicitur,” he 
thinks, “in eos qui de corpore suo tantum periclitantur, nec quicquam aliud quod 
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To the subsequent tragedy, which made the victory of Arginusae 
a word of shame, instead of a word of glory, in the annals of Athens— 
I mean the condemnation of the victorious generals, and the execution of 
the six who ventured within the reach of the democracy—Aristophanes 
makes but one, and that a very faint and obscure, allusion. Aeschylus 
is considering whether it is right to predicate of Oedipus that he was 
ever deserving of the epithet evéaiuev; and running through the various 
calamities of his life, he comes at last to the statement, he blinded 
himself, whereupon Dionysus at once cuts in with the remark— 


amittere possint, habent, veluti servi in pugna navali ad Arginusas.” Gataker 
had triumphantly argued that wepi raév xpeoy could not mean rept rv copdror, 
since Xanthias had only one body; not observing, apparently, that Charon’s 
words are, not vevavpaynke wept tov Kpeov, but vevavyaynke THN mept rev Kpedr, 
a battle in which not one slave only, but many slaves were fighting wepi trav 
coparov. However, as is shown in the text, a slave’s body was emphatically not 
his own possession. 

(2) That wept rav kpedv is equivalent to wept ray vexpov. This explanation also 
is mentioned by the Scholiast, and vexpdv is actually read for xpedy in some 
inferior MSS. It is to some extent countenanced by the great authority of 
Bentley, who says “76 vexpév optime personae Charontis aptatur,” and is strongly 
supported by Brunck. Yet it seems devoid of all sense, since there never was 
& piyn mept trav vexpov. No question as to the vexpév arose until the battle was 
over and done; and even then, the question related as much to the living as to 
the dead. 

(3) That wept rév xpeay refers to the fleshpots which the slaves hoped to gain as 
their reward. This was Gataker’s opinion, who considered that the words pointed 
to the “indolem servorum, quibus cibus et carnes ipsa vita est.” And this was 
adopted by Spanheim, whose notes are given at the end of Kuster’s edition, and 
who held that the phrase was employed ‘‘ plane ad solitam servorum ingluviem 
denotandam, et pro qua, velut pro aris et focis, navali praelio dimicassent.” 

Dr. Verrall alone, with his usual penetration, saw that the words must “ describe 
the object for which the slaves fought, that is, the freedom and the citizenship ” 
(Classical Review, iii. 258). And he raises this third interpretation to a higher 
level, by taking xpeév to refer to ra xpéa && ’Amarovpioy (Thesm. 558), comparing 
Acharnians 146. This gives a very satisfactory meaning to the words, and I should 
certainly have adopted it, had I not long previously come to the conclusion that 
the true interpretation is that given above. And, indeed, I doubt if the word 
Kpeay, used simpliciter, would have conveyed to the audience any idea of the 
Apaturian festival. 
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evoaluov ap’ Ay, 
el xadotpatyynoéy ye per “Epaotvidov’, 

meaning, I suppose, that had Oedipus been a colleague of Hrasinides in 
the orparnyia, his blindness would have been a piece of good fortune. 
For then he would not have gone to the great battle, and so would not 
have fallen a victim to the machinations of Theramenes and the madness 
of the people. This is the only direct allusion to the fate of the generals. 
But doubtless it was to the attack of “the blear-eyed Archedemus’” upon 
Erasinides, the precursor of the graver charge, that the scorn and contempt 
with which he is twice? mentioned in this play are mainly due; and 
Theramenes owes the ironical censure twice? passed upon his career 
rather to the fatal ingenuity with which he shifted the blame from 
his own shoulders to those of the generals, than to his former double- 
dealing in the affair of the Four Hundred. 


At the commencement of the play we find Dionysus journeying to the 
world below, for the express and only purpose of bringing back Euripides 
to the Athenian stage. And one reason which he gives for the selection 
of Euripides is that he is a wavodpyos, a man up to anything, a master of 
shifts and evasions, whe would readily assist in carrying out any plan 
that might be devised for his rescue. We should therefore naturally 
suppose that we were intended presently to witness a series of scenes 
analogous to those in the Thesmophoriazusae; we should expect to see 
Euripides utilizing for the purpose of effectuating his own escape some of 
the ingenious schemes and devices contained in his own plays, just as he 
had utilized them in the earlier comedy for the purpose of effectuating 
the escape of Mnesilochus. But nothing of the kind occurs; there is no 
idea of an escape; no artful contrivance is required; the plot takes an 
entirely different trend; nor is Euripides brought back. We shall 
return to this subject shortly. 

The Chorus of the play are the Blessed Mystics, those who had on 
earth been initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries, and had led a holy 


1 Frogs 1195, 1196. 2 Ibid. 417, 588. ® Thid. 541, 968. 
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and virtuous life in accordance with the doctrines therein inculcated. 
But before they make their entrance in that character their voices have 
been heard from behind the scenes chanting the melodious songs of the 
dead frogs, from whom the comedy derives its name. They do not enter 
until some scenes later, and then they come in singing a series of hymns 
and songs, which are not, as commonly supposed, mere unconnected 
lyrics, but are a continuous presentation of the earlier stages of their 
annual procession to Eleusis, from the moment when they call Iacchus 
forth from his sumptuous temple at Athens down to the time when, 
having passed over the bridge of Cephisus, they are streaming away to 
weave their mystic sports and dances on the Thriasian plain. 

Brimful as the comedy is of genial humour and exuberant vivacity, it 
nevertheless, to my mind at least, is everywhere invested with a certain 
solemnity. This is doubtless due, in part, to the fact just mentioned, 
that the Chorus consists not, as in other comedies, of Athenian citizens, 
or of comic creations, but of dead mystae, performing in the world below 
the religious ceremonies which they had, in life, performed in the world 
above; and partly again to the circumstance that the action lies chiefly 
among the dead, and that the great poetical contest which it describes is 
a contest between two dead poets; but most of all, perhaps, to our 
knowledge of the terrible time at which the play was produced, when 
the long anguish of the Deceleian War was visibly drawing to a close, 
and when the Athenian Empire certainly, and possibly the very existence 
of Athens, seemed in risk of immediate extinction. 

After passing through various adventures Dionysus arrives safely at 
the halls of Pluto, and we are at once confronted with an entirely 
unexpected situation. For it so happens that, at the moment of his 
arrival, a dramatic contest is about to commence between Aeschylus and 
Euripides ; and Dionysus, clean forgetting the errand on which he came, 
readily undertakes to act as judge. The actual contest, without reckoning 
either the preliminary discussions or the political catechism by which it is 
succeeded, occupies 551 lines (from 875 to 1413, according to Brunck’s 
numbering, which is adopted by all editors, whatever the number of their 
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own lines may be), more than a third of the entire play. Its object is to 
determine which is the better tragedian of the two; and the rivals 
discuss not only their general merits and demerits, but also various 
subordinate questions, their prologues, their choral metres, and the 
weight of their iambic verses. And all their dramatic stores, both old 
and new, Ta Te madatd kal Ta kad, are ransacked for passages to support 
their respective contentions. 

It is difficult to believe that all this detailed and elaborate criticism, 
together with the remainder of the play in which it is found, can have 
been entirely worked out during the very brief period which had elapsed 
since the death of Euripides; especially since from that period itself we 
must deduct, at its commencement, the time that would pass before the 
news of the poet’s death, which occurred in Macedonia, would have been 
received at Athens; and at its close, the time required for the submission 
of the play to, and its acceptance by, the Archon; the granting of 
a Chorus; the training of the Chorus; the rehearsals; and all the 
arduous preparation required for placing the comedy on the stage. It 
seems far more probable that the contrast between Aeschylus and 
Euripides, which had been present! to the mind of Aristophanes from 
the very commencement of his career, had taken this form before the 
younger tragedian’s death; and that Aristophanes, finding the time too 
short for the completion of the play on the lines originally intended, fell 
back upon this great scene which was ready to his hand, and inserted it 
in a comedy with the plot of which it was quite unconnected. And, 
indeed, it can hardly be said to be woven into the texture of the play at 
all; it is but loosely tacked on, and the stitches by which it is attached 
to the main fabric are quite visible to a careful observer. 

Nothing can be more abrupt than the manner in which the first 
mention of the contest is dragged in, some 120 lines before the contest 
itself begins. It does not spring out of anything which has gone before. 
Two slaves are talking, and in the very midst of a speech one of them 


1 See Clouds 13865-1372, which is a sort of foreshadowing of the contest in the 
present play. 
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breaks off, and asks the other, 1 Why, what is the meaning of all that 
hubbub ? And the other explains that a contest 1s impending between 
the two great tragedians. And when we come to the contest itself there 
is not, throughout its whole progress (from line 875 to line 14138), 
a single syllable tending to show that it is taking place in the world 
below; nor is Euripides ever spoken of as if he were dead. On the 
contrary, there is one passage from which, if this scene were detached 
from the rest of the play, we should certainly assume that he was still 
alive. ‘To the question what Euripides deserves if the charges brought 
against him by Aeschylus are sustained, Dionysus promptly replies, “‘ He 
deserves to p1n*.” In itself the language seems to imply that he was 
still alive: although, as the play stands, it is of course a mere joke, the 
joke of dooming to death a person who is already dead. And in truth 
the poetical contest is so foreign to the general purpose of the play, that 
we cannot be surprised to find that 1¢ ends in a complete fiasco, Dionysus, 
the chosen judge, having heard the entire competition, declares himself 
unable or unwilling to give any judgement at all. 

And now a singular thing occurs. Pluto, who has been present during 
the last 600 lines, or thereabouts, without once opening his mouth, 
suddenly breaks silence, and announces that the successful poet—whose 
promised reward has hitherto been the right to occupy the Chair of 
Tragedy in the Prytaneum of Hades—shall return with Dionysus to the 
world above. We therefore, at the close of the poetical contest, return 
to the old purpose of the play as abruptly as we left it when that contest 
commenced. And Dionysus marks the change more distinctly by declaring 
that he will choose, not necessarily the better tragedian (which was the 
sole object of the poetical competition), but the man who can give to 
the State the wiser political counsel. The counsel of Aeschylus—that 
Alcibiades shall be recalled, and the entire resources of the State devoted 
to the aggrandizement of the fleet—commends itself to Dionysus, who 
on that ground, and that only, awards the victory to Aeschylus. And 


1 Frogs 757. 2 Ibid. 1012. 
FROGS b 
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Aeschylus therefore it is who reascends to earth, to do what he can for 
the city in her hour of need. Yet the decision, though made without 
the slightest reference to the dramatic merits of the two contending 
tragedians, carries with it, strangely enough?, the right to occupy the 
Tragic Chair. All this curious jumble is occasioned by the clashing of 
~ the two motives, the motive of the poetical contest, and the motive 
of the general plot of the comedy. 

Whatever may be the secret history of this poetical contest, it has 
always formed a most important, and to modern readers probably the 
most interesting, section of the Comedy of the Frogs. It consists of four 
distinct trials of strength, divided from each other by choral songs; 
the rivals discussing (1) their general merits and demerits, (2) their 
prologues, (3) their choral metres, and (4) the weight of their iambic 
verses, It may, perhaps, be permissible to make a few observations on 
this great contest here, at somewhat greater length than would be con- 
venient in a footnote. 


I. Tuerr GeneRAL Merits AND DEMERITS, 


This, though by far the most important, one might almost say the 
only important and serious, part of the criticism, need not delay us long. 
To enter at large into the perennial controversy as to the relative merits 
of Aeschylus and Euripides is no part of the duty of an editor of Aris- 
tophanes. But a few brief remarks may not be considered out of place. 

It must be remembered that this is not the case of two poets 
striving after the same ideal, and one approaching it more closely than 
the other. Their ideals, their aims, their views of the tragic art are in 
almost every respect diametrically opposed; so that what to the one 
might seem the chief merit of a play, to the other might appear its 
greatest defect. ‘The object of Aeschylus was to elevate the drama: to 
give to his audience an impressive and worthy representation of the 
demigods and heroes of their noble traditions. To this end he intro- 


1 Frogs 1515-1523. 
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duced the stately robe, the lofty buskin: and, far more important than 
robe or buskin, the lofty sentiment and the stately language, To 
Euripides all this appeared mere idle pomposity: his aim was to bring 
down the drama to the level of ordinary humanity and every-day life. 
And this contrast 1s the main topic in the first encounter of the poetical 
contest. In it each poet is made to give his own view of the aims and 
objects which tragic poets should set before them : Aeschylus considering 
it their duty to describe heroic deeds, and clothe noble thoughts in noble 
language; whilst Euripides insists that they ought to portray the world 
as they find it, describing the deeds, unveiling the motives, and employ- 
ing the language, of daily life. ‘The idea of Aeschylus is to elevate and 
exalt the minds of the audience: the idea of Euripides is to paint the 
world, its passions and infirmities, as they really are!, Hach may be 
considered to have summed up his own theory in a single half-verse. 
IIdvv 6) AEI xpnora A€yeww ijyas (1056), It is our bounden duty to speak 
what is noble and good, is the language, and might be taken as the motto, 
of Aeschylus; xpy ppacew dvOpwretws (1058), We ought to speak as other 
men speak, is the language and motto of Euripides. Each theory will 
always have its advocates; it is my good fortune, as a translator of 
Aristophanes, to be in entire accord with the views of my author, 

From the foregoing considerations it naturally follows that neither 
poet altogether denies the charges advanced by the other. He merely 
denies that the characteristic attacked is a blemish, and claims it as 
a merit. If Euripides reproaches Aeschylus with his gigantic com- 
pounds and grandiloquent language, Aeschylus does not deny the 
grandiloquence, but maintains that his is the only diction befitting 
the divine and heroic personages which both poets brought upon the 
stage. If Aeschylus censures his opponent for infusing a talkative and 
argumentative spirit into the Athenian people, Euripides is so far from 
denying the charge, that he glories in it as one of his brightest achieve- 


1 « Aeschylus is the prophet of Greek Tragedy, as Sophocles is the artist, and 
Euripides the realist.”—Bp. Westcott, “ Religious Thought in the West,” p. 53. 
b 2 
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ments. They agree as to the facts: they differ only in their estimate of 
the facts. 

Perhaps one other point should be mentioned. It is frequently said 
that the antagonism of Aristophanes to the dramatic influence of 
Euripides was based on considerations of morality. And this is per- 
fectly true; only it must not be understood as suggesting that Euripides 
was, In any sense whatever, the holder or propagator of immoral prin- 
ciples. But’ the great civic and social virtues, honour and justice 
and valour, patriotism and self-devotion, respect to parents and reverence 
to the gods, and the like—virtues which to Aeschylus, and generally 
to the Athenians of the old heroic days, were matters of conscience, 
about which no discussion could be tolerated—were by Euripides brought 
to the test of “that universal solvent, the wild living intellect of man.” 
There were few, if any, virtues, and few, if any, vices, for and against 
which a store of arguments might not be found somewhere in the plays 
of Euripides, And though he himself might conclude in favour of the 
right, yet he left it open for a more powerful or more plausible reasoner 
to turn the scale in favour of the wrong. Euripides might hold, as 
Hippolytus in the tragedy named after him did certamly hold, that an 
oath must be kept inviolate, even though taken in ignorance of what it 


1 Professor Butcher, in his “ Aristotle's Theory of Poetry,” chap. v, speaking of 
Aristophanes, observes :— 

“The censure he passes on Euripides is primarily a moral censure. Hven where 
the judgement may seem to be of an aesthetic kind, a moral motive underlies it. 
In him are embodied all the tendencies of the time which Aristophanes most 
abhors. He is the spirit of the age personified; with its restlessness, its scepticism, 
its sentimentalism, its unsparing questioning of old traditions, of religious usages, 
and civic loyalty; its frivolous disputations, which unfit men for the practical 
work of life; its lowered idea of courage and patriotism. Every phase of the 
sophistic spirit he discovers in Euripides. There is a bewildering dialectic which 
perplexes the moral sense. Duties, whose appeal to the conscience is immediate, 
and which are recognized as having a binding force, are in Kuripides subjected to 
analysis. Again, Euripides is censured for exciting feeling by any means that 
come to hand. ... Genuine misery does not consist in a beggar’s rags or in 
a hobbling gait. Euripides substitutes the troubling of the senses for genuine 
tragic emotion.” 
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involved ; but the theory that in some circumstances an oath might xot 
be binding on the conscience, had been dissemimated amongst a quick 
and ingenious audience, and might bring forth fruit which the poet 
little meant. 

I do not propose to enter more largely into this part of the con- 
troversy between the two poets; but some very admirable and instructive 
remarks on the subject, which I have been permitted by the kindness 
of Sir R. C. Jebb to extract from his lectures on “The Growth and 
Influence of Classical Greek Poetry” will be found in a separate note at 
the end of this Introduction. 


II. Tuerr PRroioauEs. 


In the second encounter the combatants no longer deal with the 
general theory of tragic poetry, but commence their criticism of special 
portions of a tragic play. “We will first begin with the prologue,” 
Euripides is made to observe, “ since the prologue is the first beginning 
of a play.” But in truth there is no method in these attacks. Aristo- 
phanes merely selects one point here and another there, just as they 
seem to afford the readiest handle to his wit and satire. 

Euripides was accustomed to make 4zs prologue an exposition of the 
facts upon which his play was founded; a vehicle for conveying to the 
audience the information which was necessary to bring them to the 
point at which the action of the drama commenced. His prologues, as 
a rule, consisted of a lucid and neatly-worded historical narrative; and 
the charge which he first brings against his rival’s prologues is founded 
on the obscurity and ambiguity (dcdpera) of their language. It must 
be admitted that he could not have selected a prologue more suitable 
for his purpose than the stately and impressive lines with which the 
Choephoroe opens; lines, it is to be observed, which do not exist in 
the imperfect MS. of the Choephoroe, and which would have been 
altogether lost if they had not been cited in the Frogs. The lines are 
spoken by Orestes over the grave of his murdered father :— 
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‘kK a 66 no 9 , , 
pen xXOdvee, marp@’ emomrev@y Kpdry 
~ , > 4 
TwHTHP yevovd pot, cvppaxds T alrovpeva, 
KO yap €s ynv tyvde, Kal KaTépxopat. 
TuuBov © er by8a Toede KNPVTTw TaTpt 
Bpo RIB OTE np Pp 
, a 
K\vewv, akovoat. 


The first line consists of five words only; but each of its last three 
words is susceptible of two very different interpretations, neither of 
which can be called in any way repugnant to the context. Marp@a may 
signify either “ belonging to my father, Agamemnon,” or “belonging to 
thy father Zeus”; xpdrn may refer either to an earthly rule, or to a 
divine attribute; whilst éromrevov may be employed either in the 
ordinary sense of “surveying, overlooking” or in the special! Eleu- 
sinian sense of “ participating in.” Euripides takes the first (or human) 
interpretation of each word: Aeschylus explains that he meant them all 
to bear the second. Euripides understands them to mean “ overlooking 
my father’s realm,” and inquires whether the god of craft was supposed 
to be looking on when Agamemnon met his death by a woman’s craft. 
Aeschylus replies that the expression rarp$a kpdrn refers to the benignant 
power of the supreme divinity, Zebs owrnp, the saviour Zeus; and that 
Orestes 1s beseeching Hermes to take up that great power, and so become 
a saviour to him, owrhp yevod pwor*. Widely different as these inter- 


1 The words are the words of Aeschylus, himself an Hleusinian by birth, himself 
initiated (and, indeed, accused of divulging in his plays the incommunicable 
secrets of the Mysteries), who, before the contest begins, commends himself to 
Demeter as the guardian and nourisher of his spirit, and prays that he may be 
found worthy of her sacred Mysteries. The mystic chorus, whatever may have 
been the original reason for their selection, contribute largely to the Aeschylean 
character of the play: they take an active and interested part in the contest for 
the poetic supremacy; they greet with songs of joy the victory of their own 
special poet; and finally escort him up to earth with the blaze of their mystic 
torches, and echoes of his own heroic melodies. 

2 “« At the very commencement of the Choephoroe, Orestes prays at his father’s 
tomb that Hermes may have such a share in the power of his father, the saviour 
Zeus, as to become a saviour to him in his undertaking.”—C. O. Miiller, “ Disserta- 
tions on the Eumenides,” paragraph 94. He considers, indeed, that this interpre- 
tation “is at variance with that which Aristophanes makes Aeschylus himself give 
in the Frogs,” and says, very finely, ‘We appeal from the Aristophanic manes of 
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pretations are from each other, they are both legitimate explanations of 
the Greek, nor can either be said to be unsuitable to the circumstances 
under which the words were uttered. Herein lies the dodde:a of which 
Euripides complains. And he charges the lines cited with yet another 
defect, namely, the defect of tautology. Of this he gives two instances. 
The first is in the third line jjxw... kal xatépyouar. feo and xarép- 
xouat mean exactly the same thing, he says. Aeschylus has no difficulty 
in showing that this is not the case. jew, he poimts out, may be 
predicated of anybody arriving anywhere ; it connotes nothing beyond 
the mere fact of arrival; whilst xarépyecOa: involves the further idea of 
the exile returning to his home. This is true, and yet perhaps the answer 
is not quite satisfactory. It shows that xarépyoua: introduces a new 
idea, beyond what 7jxw, by itself, would convey; but it does not show 
that the meaning of xarépyopat is in any way extended by the addition 
of fxm. And so with the next objection, cAvew, dxotcat, which is only 
met by a joke of Dionysus. It is possible that dxodcat may signify more 
than «dvew (kAvovtes odk ixovoy Prom, 456), but xAvew, apparently, does 
not imply anything not comprehended in dkodoa. In neither case is 
the meaning of the two words identical, but in each the second appears 
to comprehend the first. 

The true answer to objections of this character is that this is the 
prayer of Orestes over the grave, now beheld for the first time, of his 
mighty and cruelly murdered father, whose death he has returned to 
avenge ; and that in moments of strong emotion and exaltation of feeling 
the soul can only satisfy itself by repeated iteration of the selfsame 
thought. Take the appeal of a lover to his mistress; take, as in the 
passage before us, the uplifting of the soul in prayer; take the litanies 
of the Church in all ages. Our own Liturgy! teems with such instances. 


Aeschylus to the spirit of the ancient hero still breathing in his tragedies.” But 
in my judgement the interpretation of Miiller is in entire accord with that of 
Aristophanes. 

1 I see that Dr. Merry, in his note on line 1174, refers to the expression ‘‘ We 
have erred and strayed” in the General Confession. I was not aware of it when 
I wrote this Introduction. 
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I may perhaps, without offence, quote some passages from the General 
Exhortation ; ‘‘to acknowledge and confess our manifold sins and wicked- 
ness,’ “with an humble, lowly, penitent, and obedient heart,” “by His 
infinite goodness and mercy,’ “when we assemble and meet together,’ 
“wherefore I pray and beseech you.” Doubtless in all these passages 
(as in the lines of Aeschylus) an acute grammarian might detect some 
distinction between the synonyms, but such a distinction would not be 
perceptible to ordinary worshippers. 

It is now the turn of Aeschylus to dissect his opponent’s prologues, 
and, after a short criticism of the first two lines of the Antigone of 
Euripides (which is perhaps sufficiently discussed in the Commentary), he 
propounds his famous Anxvdov test. Euripides was fond of commencing 
his plays, as we have already observed, with an historical narrative, 
which was occasionally prefaced by some philosophical apophthegms ; 
and Aeschylus proposes to show that as a rule, within the first three 
lines, the words AnkvOtov améddrecev, or Kwddpiov aadAEeveEv, OY OvAdKLOV 
dnwdecev can be so tacked on as to complete the metre and complete the 
sense. Euripides recites six prologues, and in each of them, before three 
lines are over, the words AnxvOtov axddrcoev fit in exactly as Aeschylus 
had predicted. We may well believe that the tacking of this formula 
to the well-known prologues of Euripides produced an irresistibly comic 
effect; an effect so lasting that the 1trochaic dimeter catalectic—the 
section of the line displaced by the words AnkiOiov amddrAcoev—was 
thenceforth named by metrical writers the ? Evpumidecov or Ankvé@ov. 


1 A trochaic dimeter is -U]-vu ||/-U]-WU ||. A trochaic dimeter catalectic 
is-u|-v||/-u|-|]. The latter is the section displaced by the words Ankié.ov 
arwhecey, Thus, in line 12138, the words displaced are wapOévos ody AcAdiow: in 
1219 wAovoiay dpot mAdcka: in 1226 iker’ és OnBns wédov. Of course the trochaic 
metre, like the iambic and anapaestic, permitted the introduction of spondees and 
other feet. 

2 Hephaestion (chap. vi), enumerating the trochaic catalectic metres, says: 
Siwerpoy pev Katadyxtixdy, TO Kaovpevov Evpiridecoy 7) AnxvOcov. On which the 
schohast remarks that it consists amA@v rodéy rpidy, Kal pds ovAdaBys. AnKkvOov 
dé gaow airs, 7) Ou ’Apioroddayny oxomrovta TO pérpov TO EPOnptpepes Evpimidov, 7d 
Goatow immas, A. AnkvOcov dradecey (Frogs 1238), # dia roy BopBoy roy tpayixdy. The 
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Commentators have disquieted themselves in vain to determine the 
real defect at which Aristophanes is aiming; for there is no real defect ; 
the criticism is merely comic. Some indeed have supposed him to be 
ridiculing the constant break in the line after the first 23 feet: but 
this is out of the question. No break 1s more common or more 
harmonious than this, and it would be difficult to cite any set of 
iambic trimeters in which it does not occur. In the first twenty lines 
of the Humenides it is found no less than eighteen times. And indeed 
the prologue of that tragedy affords a very happy example for the 
application of this tag. It begins— 

IIpGrov pev evyn rnd mpeaBevwo Gedy 
Thy mpworcparti Tatav’ éx dé ris, Oem, 
7 5 TO pyTpds— 

AnkvOcov an@decer. 

With this the prologue competition concludes, and we now proceed to 
the third question. 


Ill. Tserr Cuorat METREs. 


Euripides, as usual, is on the alert, and eager to commence the fray. 
He puts in two ways the case he is going to make. He will display the 
sameness of his rival’s metres (avrév dmode(fm kaxdy Medomoudy dyta kat 
mowdvta tar dei). And again, he will cut down all his metres to one 
(cis Ev ydp adrod mavra Ta edn LvvTEue). 

What then is this particular metre which is so continually cropping up 
in the Choral Odes of Aeschylus ? 

Now we know that Aeschylus was, to adopt Mr. Keble’s! felicitous 


second explanation is mere nonsense; the first is undoubtedly correct. I can but 
marvel at C. O. Miller’s notion that the term Anxiéiov denoted the metre before 
the date of the Frogs; and that the formula Aykvdiov dmodeoev Involved an allusion 
to the clipping off by Aeschylus, from a verse of Euripides, a dimeter trochaic 
catalectic.—“ Dissertations on the Eumenides,” paragraph 23. It is plain that both 
the names, Evpuridecov and Anxvéov, are derived from this scene. 

1 Ne dubitemus Aeschylum dicere Tragoedorum Atticorum ‘ Opnpuxdraros. —Keble, 
‘“‘Praelectiones Academicae,” Xvil. rov kaXov xal Aapmpod AiaxvAov, Os Tas avrov Tpaye- 
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phrase, “Tragoedorum Atticorum ‘Opnpixéraros.” And he himself 
described his tragedies as “slices cut from Homer’s mighty feast.” 
And we cannot wonder therefore if the roll of the Homeric hexameter 
was always sounding in his mind, and constantly reproducing itself m 
his choral measures. And this is, in truth, the charge which Euripides 
is bringing against him. In whatever metre the lyrics of Aeschylus 
may commence, says his rival, you are sure to find them, sooner or later, 
assuming the form of the Homeric hexameter. 
Tov & drapeBdopllevos rpooépyn médas akis ’Axuddevs. 

The one standard to which the lyrics of Aeschylus are to be cut 
down is -evos mpocéd@n médas kbs ’AytAdAeds, or, to use the line which 
Aristophanes either invented himself, or, more probably, was fortunate 
enough to find ready-made to his hand in the Myrmidons of Aeschylus, 
in Kémov, ov TeAdOas em” dpwyay. U|-Yu|-vu|—-vel-*¥ |]. 

Euripides therefore selects five lines from the choral odes of Aeschylus— 
one from each of the following tragedies, the Myrmidons, the Psychagog1, 
the Telephus, the Priestesses, and the Agamemnon—and shows that the 
last twelve syllables of each are in the exact metre of the standard, i) 
kdTov, ov TeAGOeErs ew dpwyav. To make this perfectly clear, he repeats 
the standard after each selected line. 

The standard is really an Homeric hexameter which has dropped its 
first foot, and all but the last syllable of the second. It so happens that 
its own first syllable is short, i7, so that it represents an hexameter in 
which the second foot is a dactyl. And consequently, in each of the five 
selected lines the corresponding syllable is short. : 

(1) B6ar’ Ay||cAcd ri wor avdpodaixroy dxover, 

(2) “Eppay pév mpd|{yovoy riopey yévos of wept Aipvar. 

(3) Kvdior’ ’Ayady, *Arp||éws woAvkoipave pavOavé pov trai. 
(4) edthapeire’ pediooo||yopor Sépor ’Aprémsdos médas otyety. 
(5) xvpids eit || Opociy Sd:0v xpdros atcroy avdpar. 

This first batch of lines, ordois eddy, therefore bear out, so far as 
they go, the allegation of Euripides. However they commence, they all 


Sias teudxn elvar edeye THv ‘Opnpov peydrov Seinvay.—Athenaeus, vill. chap. Xxxix. 
And compare Frogs 1040. 
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conclude with the exact twelve syllables of the standard. But he will 
not rest content with this; he will give another batch, érépay ordow 
EADY. 

The plan of repeating the standard after every selected line might 
easily grow 60 dyAou Tols Oewpevors. Huripides therefore discards it; he 
calls his second series of lines xiOapwdixad, not because, 2m the tragedses of 
Aeschylus, they differed in this respect from the former series; but 
because, whilst he had recited the former to the music of the avdAds, 
he is about to recite these to the music of the lyre, which is represented 
by the refrain 76 gAarroOparropAarrdOpar. And as he does not now 
introduce the standard ty kéwov ob TweAdOers én” Gpwyay, so he no longer 
keeps to the rule of having the first syllable short. It may now 
represent an hexameter which has a spondee, as well as one which has 
a dactyl, in the second place. 3 

Tov © drapeBdpllevos mpooepyn médas axis ’Axiddevs, 


"Arpeldn || cudvare, pidoxreavorate mavTor. 


¥]-vul-vvl-ve —~]. 


This batch contains four lines (for line 1294 may be disregarded), 
viz. two from the Agamemnon, one from the Sphinx, and one from an 
unnamed tragedy. 

(1) drws ’Ay|latdyv SiOpovoyv xpdros “ENAddos Bas. 

(2) Sdiyya || dvoapepiay mpvravy Kuva répret, 

(3) ody Sop||t Kai xepi mpaxropt Oovptos spvis. 

(4) xupety rap|lacxev irapais Kvow a€podoiross. 

Here then are nine instances in which the metrical system 
Yl-uul-vul-vvl-¥| 

occurs in the choruses of Aeschylus. Euripides might easily have 
increased the number. ‘Three of the nine instances are taken from the 
first chorus of the Agamemnon; and, at the risk of being tedious, I will 
here set down a list of the instances which I have noticed in that immortal 


sone. 
Line 
(1) 48,9. KAdCovres "Apn, tpdmoy aiyumiay ott’. 
(2) 53,4. Sepmollrnpy mévoy épradiyov ddécartes. 
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Line . 

(3) 61,2. £év|los Zeds woAvdvopos adpdi yuvarkds. 

(4) 68,9. redeil[rac & és rd mempapévoy, ov6’ troxXaiwy. 

(5) 81,2. ovdey dplleiwv dvap hyepddavrov adaive.. 

(6) 95,6. aapnyop||iats, mekdv@ puxddev Bacrreig. 

(7) 104. kupids eipt || Opoetvy SStov Kparos atorov avdpar. 

(8) 105. éexteA||ewv, ere yap OcdOev Karamvete. 

(9) 108, 9. das *Ax||acdv d1Opovoyv xparos ‘EAAdSos FBas. 
(10) 111,12. wéures Evy Soplli cat yept mpdxrope Oovpios dps. 
(11) 113,14. of|lwvav Baowrreds, Baoiredot vedy, 6. 

(12) 113,14. Baotredor || vedv, 6 Kedawvos, 6 7 ELomw apyas. 
(13) 115,16. havévres || tkrap pedabpwv, xepos ex SopimrdArov. 

+ (14) 118. = Booxdpevot Aay||ivar, Eptxipova héppart, yevvav. 
(15) 121. kedvds 5€ orpar||épavris dav S00 Anpact Siacors. 
(16) 122. "Arp|leiSas paxipous édan Aayodairas. 

(17) 125, 6. yxpdve pev || dypet Tptdpou médw ade xédevbos. 
(18) 180, 1. xved|laon mporumev ordpuoy péya Tpoias. 
(19) 182,3. otk@ yap émipOovos "Aprepis dyvd. 


(20) 135. auréroxoy mpo || Adxou poyepay mraxa Ovopevoior. 
(21) 148. Se~e||a perv, Kardpoppa dé dacpara+ [orpovder]. 
(22) 145. pen tevas avti||mrvdovs Aavaois xpovias éxevndas. 

(23) 147. omevdopéva Ovalliay érépav, dvopdy tiv’, adatrov. 


(24) 151. = rotade Kad|lyas Edy peyddros ayabois amékdayéer. 
(25) 160. wd Aillés, ef rd pdrav dd hpovrides ax6os. 
(26) 167. = Ziva || 8€ tis rpodpdvas emwikia krdCov *, 

We find therefore in this one chorus, of course a’ very exceptional 
case, and indeed within 120 lines of the chorus, the standard measure 
occurring twenty-six times, if not oftener. And I have omitted every 
instance (unless indeed the first example be an offender in this respect) 
in which the close of the measure does not coincide with the close of 
a word. 

Euripides having finished his criticism, Dionysus demands of Aeschylus 


1 The last word of this line, whatever it may be, is unquestionably a spondee. 

* Some have thought that Aristophanes has selected the lines of Aeschylus for 
the express purpose of contrasting his heroical splendour with the petty domesti- 
cities of Kuripides. And doubtless he was fully alive to the fact that they brought 
out that contrast in a very effective manner. Buta glance at the list given above 
will show that no selection was needed for this purpose. The Homeric spirit, 
always strong in Aeschylus, was never stronger than when it drove him into 
Homeric measures. , 
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whence he derived the incriminated metre, for of course, on the lips of 
Dionysus, the expression rd gAarrdédpat signifies not the music of the 
lyre, but the verses to which that music had formed the accompaniment. 
And Aeschylus replies that he had transplanted it from one fair soil to 
another, éx Tod kadod és rd kaddv, meaning, from the Homeric epos to the 
Athenian drama. There was doubtless nothing Homeric in the lays of 
Phrynichus. In drawing his inspiration, therefore, from the wells of 
Homer, Aeschylus was striking out a new and independent line, not 
following in the steps of his predecessor; not dpézwv, to use his own 
language, rév atrov Ppvvixo Acpava Movodr. 

In truth the recurrence of these Homeric echoes imparts an unequalled 
grandeur and dignity to the Choral Odes of Aeschylus; but if it were 
otherwise, if it is to be treated as a defect, 1t 1s certainly shown to exist ; 
and possibly no other peculiarity of these odes 1s more prominent, or 
more easily assailable by Aristophanic humour. 

It is therefore really wonderful that every commentator, without 
a single exception, should have contrived to ignore the real point of the 
criticism which Aristophanes takes such pains to elucidate, and have 
supposed that Euripides was concocting an ode, or rather two odes, in 
the manner of Aeschylus; each ode bemg a cento of lines taken at 
random, without any special metrical purpose, from the latter’s Choral 
Odes. Of the first supposed cento (that is, the first batch of selected 
lines) they can make nothing; it is admittedly nonsensical; rzdieulus 
ille cento, 1b is called by Brunck and Dindorf. But in the second 
supposed cento they fancy themselves able dimly to descry a sort of 
ponderous and unmeaning’ sentence, which they imagine to be a ecarica- 
ture of the complex stanzas with which we occasionally meet in the 
choruses of Aeschylus. Several have essayed to translate 1t. Quomodo 
Achworum geminum imperium, Hellenicae pubis, Sphingem tristificam, rectorem 
canem, mittit cum hasta et manu vindice impetuosus ales, incidere faciens in 
audaces canes aera pervagantes (I omit the phlattothrats).—Brunck. Quwo- 
modo Achworum duplex imperium, Graecae guventutis Sphingem, monstrum 
infortunio praefectum, mittat (Trojam) cum hasta et manu ultrice bellicosus 
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ales (aquila), gui ad praedam praebuit audacibus avibus in aere volantibus 
phatlangem Ajacis.—Fritzsche. How the ominous bird of war sends forth 
with spear and vengeful hand the twin sovereignty of the Achaeans, Sphinx 
of the chivalry of Hellas, foul fiend dispenser of disasters, granting to the 
eager soaring vultures to find their prey—Merry. ‘ We are presented,” 
says Mr, Mitchell, “ with a long sentence, in which the nominative case 
is thrown to a most awkward distance, the accusative presenting: itself 
in the front of the sentence, and the interval offering all the peculiarities 
of Aeschylean style—bold and dithyrambic diction, harsh appositions 
and metonyms, and even appositions doubly apposited.’ Fritzsche 
indeed does not agree with Aristophanes that Euripides is endeavouring 
“to show that all Aeschylean metres are identical,” and “to cut them 
down to one.” His opinion is quite different. ‘ Ostensurus est Huripides 
Aeschylo obscuritatem rectissime objici solere.” Without citing other 
commentators it is sufficient to say that every one of them, from the 
scholiast downwards, takes the same view of Euripides’ objection. 

All this criticism is based upon an entire delusion. There is no “ long 
sentence’ here; there is no “cento.” The lines are brought forward as 
individual specimens, each complete in itself, to be tried by the test of 
the standard measure; and have no more connexion with each other than 
had the various prologues of Euripides brought forward in the preceding 
encounter. : 

Exactly the same hallucination has prevailed with regard to the 
counter-criticism which Aeschylus proceeds to apply to the metres of 
Euripides. Here too, several isolated passages, seven in number, are 
selected for the purpose of showing, in each of them, some metrical 
irregularity or variation. Here too, the commentators, with one accord, 
persist in huddling all these seven isolated passages into a “cento” (in 
supposed imitation of an ode of Euripides) which they vainly endeavour 
to construe. Here too, there is no “cento,’ and no construction. Hach 
of the seven selected passages is intended to be judged, by itself, on its 
own merits, 

But this misconception is far more excusable than the former. 
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Aristophanes does not point out here, as he did there, the particular 
irregularities intended to be assailed. Nor are we sufficiently familiar 
with the metres themselves to determine with certainty in what these 
irregularities consist, especially as the later writers on metre form their 
canons on the practice of all the great poets, and consequently look upon 
the variations introduced by Euripides as regular metrical forms. And 
certainly I have no confidence whatever in my own ability to point out, 
in each or any case, the defect, or supposed defect, at which Aeschylus is 
aiming his criticism. Doubtless, on the stage, the impeached metre was 
made perfectly plain by the voice and manner of the actor. However, 
I will set down my ideas on the subject in the hope that they may be 
corrected by competent scholars. 

It seems to me, then, that the criticism 1s directed ee the variations 
introduced into three metres, the Choriambic, the Glyconic, and the 
Paeonic; variations, it should be remembered, which would be considered 
defects by those only who would restrict the tragic choruses to austere 
and simple metrical forms. Variations of this kind are freely admitted 
in the lyric metres of comedy. 

The seven passages which Aristophanes selects are as follows. The 
letters C, G, and P placed against some of the lines are intended to assist 
the reader in ascertaining the character and locality of the supposed defect. 

(1) BP. ddxudves, at map’ devdos’ Gaddo- 
-ons KUpac. oTwpvAETE, 
Téyyovoat VvoTols mrEpOV 
paviot xpda Opooropevat. 
(2) at @ tmapddio Kara ywvias 
elerecevecetnioere SaxTvAas padayyes 


2 


P. iorérova mnviopara. 
(3) OC. xepxidos aowWod pedéras. 
(4) G. ty 6 didavdos emadde Sed- 

dis mp@pats kvavenBdrors. 

(5) C, pavreia xai oradious. 
(6) oivavOas ydvos apréXov, 

C. Pérpvos etka tavoirovov. 
(7) G. mepiBadrN, @ rékvoy, @dévas. 


1 The first syllable in devdos is here short, as in deivoy Frogs 146. 
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Let us consider the variations which Euripides has in these passages 
introduced into 
(A) Lhe Choriambic Dimeter. 
The pure choriambic dimeter of course consists of two choriambs, 
As a specimen of this metre, Gaisford, in his notes to Hephaestion, cites 
the following passage from the Bacchae :— 
Tov Bpdpioy tov Sepedas 
Tov mapa Kkad\\torepavots 
evppocuvas Saipova 7pa- 
Tov paxapwy os rad’ exer (875-378). 
But the metre is rarely found in this pure form?. As a rule, an iambic 
dipody is substituted for one of the two choriambs; thus 
(2), | S| 
or 
OU). SOG ose 
vov Od Tov ék Onperépov 
yupvaciov déyew te dei— Wasps 526, 527. 
This is the ordinary and regular metre. Let us see how Euripides varies 
it. Four instances are given, in each of which the choriamb concludes 
the line, as in form (a) supra. 
In passage (1), line 4, and also in passage (6), line 2, each iamb is 
changed into a tribrach, paviot xpda dpoo- and Bérpvos eAtka. 
In passage (8) the first amb is changed into a dactyl, xepxidos. 
In passage (5) the last syllable of the iambic dipody is omitted, 


pear'reta. 
(B) Zhe Glyconie Metre. 
A glyconic line may be best described as consisting of a *choriamb, 


1 TO xoptapBixdy curriferar pév Kal xabapov, ovvriderae Sé kal émipixrov mpds ras 
iapBexas.— Hephaestion, chap. ix ad init. 
? Terentianus Maurus (iv. 2606) describes the metre as choriambic. 
Carmen Pierides dabunt 
Hoc metrum choriambicum est. 
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preceded by a dissyllabic base (of any quantity), and followed by a single 


iamb 


¥¥l—-Uuu-|u-| 


Hephaestion (chap. x) gives the following example :— 


Kampos nvix’ 6 patwdArns when that terribly-raging boar 
oddyrt oKVAAKOKTOY® slew with mastiff-destroying tusk 
Kimpidos Oddos @\eoev. Aphrodite’s delight and joy. 


The metre is very common in both Greek and ' Roman poetry; and in 
the passages we are now considering there are three unimpeachable 


elyconic lines, viz. 


(1) line 3. réyyovoa voriow mrepav. 
(4) line 2. -dis mpdpats xvavepBdrors. 
(6) line 1. ciévdvéas yavos aprédcv. 


But there are two other lines in which the incriminated irregularities 


may be discovered. 
In passage (4), line 1, the base is changed into a tribach, ty’ 6 @ia-. 
In passage (7) it becomes an anapaest tepiBarn’. 


(C) The Paeonic Metre. 


This metre, I may observe in passing, is the favourite metre of Aris- 


tophanes in his earler comedies. 
A paeonic line, as a rule, ends with a cretic foot, -Uvu|-v-| 
In passage (1), le 1, Euripides makes it end with an iambic dipody, 


-vaous Oaddo- |. 


For take away, he says, the base and the iamb, which he considers mere 
excrescences, and then 

Solum Pierides manet, 

Quod dicunt Choriambicum. 


1 As in the oft-quoted lines of Seneca :— 
Regem non faciunt opes; 
Non vestis Tyriae color: 
Non frontis nota regiae: 
Non auro nitidae fores. 
Rex est, qui metuit nihil; 
Rex est, qui cupiet nihil. 
Hoe regnum sibi quisque dat.—Thyestes 344-347, 388-390. 


FROGS Cc 
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Here there are two paeons. Passage (2), line 3, is exactly the same, | 
except that it has only one paeon. 


We thus see that in every one of the seven selected passages there is 
at least one deviation from the regular metre. 

This then is the sum of the metrical contest. The charge which 
Euripides brings against Aeschylus is that he habitually introduced into 
his odes the greater part of an Homeric hexameter. The charge which 
Aeschylus brings against Euripides is that he habitually introduced 
variations into the solemn and carefully regulated metres of ancient 
tragedy. In each case the charge is fully proven; but i each case, 
whether the peculiarity charged was really a defect or a merit, is a ques- 
tion on which opinions might naturally be expected to differ. 

But though the metrical contest is now concluded, Aeschylus will not 
part with the general question of tragic odes, without giving a caricature 
of the Monody, or Lyrical Monologue, which was a special feature of the 
plays of Euripides. Here we find all the splendour of mythical imagery 
thrown around, not some great and heroic event, but a simple and 
homely incident of everyday life. A poor spinning-girl has lost her 
domestic cock, and wishes to search the cottage of her neighbour Glyce, 
whom she suspects of stealing it. That is all. But it is sung in strains 
which might befit a falling dynasty or some tremendous catastrophe of 
nations. The girl has seen an awful vision of the night, a terrible 
portent, which “shakes her breast with vague alarms.” She describes 
it in really blood-curdling terms. What can it mean, this vision from 
the unseen world? What soul-thrilling calamity can it portend? It is 
like the vision of Clytaemnestra in the Choephoroe, or the vision of 
Atossa in the Persae. And, like a tragedy queen, the girl bids her 
maidens draw from the running water, to wash away the evil omens 
of her dream. Suddenly the true interpretation of the dream flashes 
upon her. GLyck HAS STOLEN HER cock. This, nothing less than 
this, is the catastrophe which the terrible dream portends. Alas for the 
overwhelming calamity which has fallen upon her unawares! But soon 
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her sorrow changes into wrath. She will go forth and search the 
cottage of Glyce. And she calls upon Artemis the huntress to come 
with her supernatural hounds to trace the missing cockerel, and upon 
Hecate of the moon to pour her brightest rays into the darksome recesses 
of her neighbour’s house. 

And in good truth, however broad the caricature, the Monody does 
really touch the one striking and inevitable blot of the Euripidean 
drama. The poet’s aim was to paint men and women as they really 
were, as he saw them around him in everyday life; whilst the inflexible 
rules of the Attic stage compelled him to select his characters from 
amongst the ! mighty personages of legendary and heroic times. This 
was no hardship to Aeschylus, whose mind was cast in the Homeric 
mould, and whose Agamemnon, for instance, was not an Athenian of 
the Peloponnesian War, but the very king of men, whom Homer sang. 
But the more completely Euripides succeeded in portraying the smart- 
ness and loquacity of contemporary life, the less were his characters f-t 
to wear the armour, and speak the language, of demigods and heroes. 

So strangely are the commentators fascinated with the idea of a 
“cento,’ that there are some who even in this Monody would fain 
descry a “‘cento ”’ of Euripidean passages. No suggestion can be further 
from the truth. It 1s as original as anything in Aristophanes: though 
in composing a parody of a Euripidean monologue he would of course 


1 «The drama of Euripides, if we look at the essential parts of it and neglect 
the accidental, is concerned wholly with the life which he actually saw about him: 
and it ought, in the nature of things, to have dealt nominally, as well as actually, 
with common personages and ordinary incidents. Half the criticisms of Aris- 
tophanes and of many since would cease to apply, if the plays were furnished with 
a new set of dramatis personae, fictitious names without any traditional associa- 
tions. And it is amazing with what facility this could be done, how slight is the 
connexion between a play of Euripides and the old-world legend which serves for 
the scaffolding. ... There is not a single play of Sophocles which could be 
subjected to such a process without utter dissolution: and, as to Aeschylus, the 
very thought seems a profanity. The legends of mythology are the very warp and 
substance of their compositions: they are, for the most part, the mere frame of 
that of Euripides, and a frame too often imperfectly suited to the texture.”’— 
Dr. Verrall in the Universal Review, September, 1889. 

Cy 
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imitate as closely as he could that poet’s language and style, and repro- 
duce, if not exaggerate, his peculiar mannerisms, such as his musical 
shakes (eleverereretAlocovca), and his reduplication of words, ¢ovia doma 
depxdpevov, 6 8 avéntar dvénrar és aidépa, éuol 8 dye dyea Karedume, 


daxpva Sdxpva tT éBadov EBadov. 


IV. Tur Wercur or turrr VERSES. 


Which of the competitors wrote the weightiest verses? This is the 
last subject for discussion: and to determine it by weighing their verses 
in a pair of scales is of course to present in a merely laughable form 
a topic rather minute in itself, but perhaps not altogether unworthy of 
more serious consideration. | 

With this the lterary competition concludes: and all at once, by 
a transformation scene as sudden and complete as that which brought 
the literary competition on the stage, we find ourselves retransferred to 
the earlier aspect of the play. The question now becomes, not which 
of the two is the better tragedian and shall occupy the Chair of Tragedy 
in the world below, but which of them can give the wiser political 
counsel to the state, and shall reascend with Dionysus to the world 
above. We have already, in the earlier part of this Introduction, touched 
upon the counsel which Aristophanes, through the lips of Aeschylus and 
the favourable verdict of Dionysus, now tenders to the assembled 
Athenians, viz. that Alcibiades shall be recalled, and the whole wealth 
of the state expended upon the fleet. And although we know, on the 
great authority of Dicaearchus, that it was to the advice given in the 
Parabasis that the play owed its exceptional favour, yet it is impossible 
to doubt that such advice was regarded not as a mere isolated event, but 
as the crown and culmination of that noble and exalted! patriotism 

* «The genius of Aristophanes,” says Bp. Thirlwall, “wonderful as it is, is less 
admirable than the use which he made of it. He never ceased to exert his 
matchless powers in endeavours to counteract, to remedy, or to abate, the evils 


which he observed. He seems to have neglected no opportunity of giving whole- 
some advice in that which he judged the most efficacious form; and only took 
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which breathed through the entire comedy, and indeed had sustained 
the poet throughout the whole of his career. This was probably the 
last counsel which he ever had an opportunity of offering to Imperial 
Athens. 


The plays which contended with the Frogs for the prize were the 
“ Muses ” of Phrynichus, which was placed second, and the “ Cleophon’”’ 
of Plato, which was placed last. 

The poets of the Old Comedy mostly dealt with subjects which were, | 
at the moment, attracting the attention of the public: and it is therefore 
natural that occasionally the same topics should be introduced, and the 
same persons assailed, in more than one of the comedies exhibited at 
the same Dionysia. We know that when the Peace was exhibited the 
tragedian Melanthius was held up to ridicule in each of the three com- 
peting comedies. The Birds, and the Movérpovos of Phrynichus, were 
produced at the same festival, and in each of them allusions were made 
to Execestides, Syracosius, and the military contrivances of Nicias. And 
it seems that each comedy which competed with the Frogs concurred 
in some part of its criticism. It is probable that the “ Muses” of 
Phrynichus was concerned with the poet Euripides; it is certain that 
the “ Cleophon” of Plato was a satire on that pernicious demagogue who 
is more than once attacked in the comedy before us. 

I have already ! intimated my dissent from Meineke’s theory that the 
“‘ Muses ” contained a poetical contest between Euripides and Sophocles, 
similar to that contained in the Frogs between Euripides and Aeschylus ; 
and my belief that if the play dealt with Euripides at all, it treated him 
as a culprit on his trial, for his offences against the art of tragedy. 
Apart from the shortness of the time which had elapsed since the death 
advantage of his theatrical privilege to attack prevailing abuses, and to rouse 
contempt and indignation against the follies and vices which appeared to him 
most intimately connected with the worst calamities and dangers of the times. 
The patriotism of Aristophanes was honest, bold, and generally wise.’’—History of 
Greece, chap. Xxxll. 


' In a note on Wasps 987. See Meineke’s Historia Critica, p. 157, and Fragm. 
Com. Graec. 11. 593. 
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of Sophocles, and the intrinsic improbability that the two poets should 
have framed their plays on such precisely similar lines, it seems to me 
that the very fragment which Meineke adduces in support of his theory 
is really decisive against it. 
"ldov, Séxov tiv Widhor’ 6 Kadioxos 5é cot 
6 peyv amodvoy otros, 6 8 amoddts 681. 
Photius, s. v. cadicxos. 
Lo, here the vote, and there the verdict-urns, 
This the condemning, that the absolving one. 
Ts it not clear that this is the case of a prisoner on his trial, and not of 
two rival poets contending for victory ? The Muses were probably the 
Chorus of the play, and were accusing Euripides before Dionysus, or some 
other judge, of having lowered the standard of tragedy. In the “ Muses,” 
as in the Frogs, there is an allusion to the very recent death of 
Sophocles :— | 
Mdxap Sookdens, Os wodkdy xpdvoyv Btovs 
améOavev, evdaipey avip kal dektds* 
mokAas tomas Kat Kadas tpay@dias, 
Kad@s é€reheuTno’, ovdeY Umopeivas KaKkéy. 
The speaker would seem to be contrasting the peaceful passing away 
of Sophocles from old age with the eruel death of Euripides who, we 
are told, was torn to pieces in Macedonia by a pack of savage dogs. 
Cleophon doubtless owes to his outrageous folly, a few months before, 
the distinction of being immortalized at this festival by both Aris- 
tophanes and Plato. After the battle of Arginusae, Athens had her last 
chance of emerging in safety from the Peloponnesian War. The Lace- 
daemonians offered to evacuate Deceleia and conclude a general peace, 
on the terms that each side should retain what it then held. The wiser 
citizens were naturally anxious to embrace the offer, but the! populace, 


1T6 d€ wAnOos ody vanKovoer, eEamwarnOévres trd KrXeopdrtos, Os ex@drvoe yevérOas 
Thy elpnynv, ehOwoy eis THY éxkAnolay peOvay Kal Oopaxa évdedux@s.—Aristotle’s Polity of 
Athens, chap. xxxlv. Td md7nGos is equivalent to 6 djpos: it does not mean, as 
Mr. Kenyon translates it, “the majority.” KAcopay dé 6 Avpomotds, rapeyypadets 
aigxp%s moNirns, Kat SuePOapkas vopy xpnudtay rov Onpav, amokdwWewy nreihe. payaipa 
Tov Tpdxnop, et Tis elpyyns pynoOnoera.—Aeschines, de F. L. 80, 
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inflamed by the frenzy of Cleophon, rejected it altogether. On that 
occasion, according to Aristotle, he appeared in the assembly tipsy and 
wearing a military breastplate. And Aeschines adds that he threatened 
to chop off the head of any one who dared even to speak of peace. To 
such a depth of degradation had the “leadership of the Demus,’ held 
by Pericles at the commencement of the war, descended before its con- 
clusion. It is in reference to this disastrous policy that Aristophanes 
bids Cleophon, if he wants fighting, go back to his! native country and 
ficht there. By his “native country” he means Thrace, from which 
barbarian land he was said, on his mother’s side, to derive his origin. 
And Plato ? also, in 42s comedy, described him as a Thracian, and intro- 
duced his mother, speaking a barbarian dialect. It is said by the 
Scholiast on Euripides that the poet intended the following lines of the 
Orestes to be a description of Cleophon :— 

"Avnp tis abuvpdyhoaaos, icxvav Opdcet, 

"Apycios, ovK ’Apyeios, nvayxacpévos °, 

GopvBo re miovyos Kdpabet mappycia, 

miOavos ér dorovs meptBareiy kako tivt.—Orestes 894-897. 
The Orestes was exhibited three years before the Frogs, but we know 
that this ignoble demagogue had retained for many years * the control 
of all the affairs of the state. 


Several excellent translations of the Frogs in English verse have been 
published ; but hardly any of them give the play in its entirety. The 


1 See the last line of the Frogs, And as to his Thracian origin see Frogs 681. 

2 Krcopay orparnyos tov ’AOnvaiwy, Kal eis rovrov rév Snpaywyov Gro Spapa déeperat 
TI\drevos, kal emtypaderat duovupws air@ KrNeohav. rovrov dé Kopwdet os E€voy kal 
duadn Kat pdvapoy kal Ovoyern. Opaka yap adroy édeyev. avteroueiro Oe Trev mpwreiov 
Tis ToNews.—Scholiast on Frogs 679. 

And two lines later, on the words Gpyxia yedtdor, the Schohast says "Iva diaBadAn 
avrov as BdpBapoy, Kopmdeitar Se ws vids Cpacons. otros dé Av 6 Kadovpevos KAcohay 
6 Auporroids. Kat IlAdt@y €vy KNeopavre Spdpart BapBapifovcay mpos adroy memoinke THY 
pntépa, Kat avry O€ Opdaoa edéyero. And again, cka@mret dé ad’roy as Opaka. 

3 It is difficult to see what nvayxacpévos can mean. Possibly we should read ay)’ 
7] KAC PLEVOS. 

* Kreohérvra mavtes tote, Ort moda ern Suexeipice Ta THs TOAEWS TavTa.—Lysias, 


In the matter of the goods of Aristophanes, 51. 
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most notable are those by Charles Dunster, a.p. 1785; the Right 
Honourable John Hookham Frere, a.p. 1839; Sir Charles Cavendish 
Clifford, a.p. 1848; Leonard Hampson Rudd, a.p, 1867; the Rev. 
Alfred Davies Cope, a.p. 1895; and the Rev. Edward Wynn Hunting- 
ford, a.p. 1900. 

I think that I have made only two alterations of any importance in 
the text, and they are in the admittedly corrupt lines 1028 and 1301. 


Eastwoop, STRAWBERRY HI11, 
October, I9QOI. 


The following passages are extracted from ‘‘The Growth and In- 
fluence of Classical Greek Poetry. Lectures delivered in 1892 on the 
Perey Turnbull Memorial Foundation in the Johns Hopkins University 
by R. C. Jebb, Litt. D. M.P. Regius Professor of Greek and Fellow of 
Trinity College in the University of Cambridge. London: Macmillan 
and Co. and New York, 1893.” I cordially thank their distinguished 
author for allowing me to insert them here :— 


‘““YIn reading the Frogs of Aristophanes, written fifty years after the death 
of Aeschylus, we see his place in Athenian memory. That comedy is an 
inestimable document, of which the historical value is not impaired by the 
free play of humour and of fancy ; it is nearer, both in time and in spirit, 
to the age of Aeschylus, and is far more instructive, than any other 
document that we possess. There we catch an echo of the sweet lyrics 
of Phrynichus—of those ‘native wood-notes wild’ which he had warbled 
as if the birds had taught him—a music dying away in the distance 
of that century’s earliest years—the lyrics of which elderly men had heard 
their fathers speak with delight. And there, too, rises before us a living 
image of the majestic poet who had come after Phrynichus, the poet who, 
first of the Hellenes, had built up a stately diction for Tragedy, and also 
invested it with external grandeur; the poet who had described the battle 
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of Salamis as he had seen it; whose lofty verse had been inspired by the 
wish to nourish the minds of his fellow-citizens with ennobling ideals, 
to make them good men and true, worthy of their fathers and their city ; 
the poet to whom many an Athenian, sick at heart with the decay of 
patriotism and with the presage of worse to come, looked back, amidst 
regret for the recent loss of Sophocles and Euripides, as to one who had 
been not only the creator of the Attic drama, but also in his own person 
an embodiment of that manly and victorious Athens which was for ever 
passing away.” Pp. 184, 1865. 

‘The wit of Aristophanes often packs a great deal of sound criticism into 
a few words. His Euripides says that, when he received Tragedy from 
Aeschylus, it was plethoric, swollen, and heavy. He treated it for this 
malady, giving it decoctions which reduced it to a leaner but more healthy 
state. Then he proceeded to feed it up again, with such a stimulating 
diet as monodies. There is a biting truth in this mockery. Euripides 
had to apply the principle of compensation. The heroic had to be replaced 
by the sensational. 

In attempting to estimate the work of Euripides, we must indeed guard 
against allowing too much weight to the verdict of Attic Comedy ; but 
neither can we ignore it. It is necessary to apprehend the point of view 
from which this contemporary satire assailed him, and the grounds on 
which it based its unfavourable judgement. If we then proceed to modify 
that judgement in the light of a larger survey, we shall do so with less fear 
of erring through modern misconception. 

The hostility of Aristophanes to Euripides was certainly bitter ; nor can 
it surprise us, if he believed Euripides to have done all the mischief with 
which he charges him. But Aristophanes was not the only comic poet 
who attacked Euripides. There was a deeper reason for this than any 
individual or personal sentiment. Attic Comedy had a natural quarrel 
with the innovator in Tragedy, and the ground of this lay in its own 
history. 

Sicily is one of two regions in which the origin of Comedy is to be 
sought; the other is Athens. The Dorians, both in Sicily and in Greece 
Proper, early showed a bent towards farcical humour; in the case of the 
Siceliots, there may have been some Italic influences at work, since it has 
always been an Italic gift to seize those traits of hfe and character which 
sult farce and burlesque. At the courts of the Sicilian princes such 
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entertainments were welcome. The Dorian Epicharmus, from the Sicilian 
Megara, was the first who developed the ruder farce into a species of 
dramatic poetry. This was done at Syracuse, where the tragie poets 
Phrynichus and Aeschylus had been the guests of Hieron; and Attic 
Tragedy may have suggested the general idea of the form which Epi- 
charmus adopted, though he does not seem to have used a Chorus. 
Athens, during the same period—the first half of the fifth century B.c.— 
developed a comic drama from a different source. At the Dionysia, when 
the people were assembled to worship the god and to see tragedy, the 
merry procession called a comus had become a recognized feature of the 
festival. It was at first a voluntary and unofficial affair. One or more 
troops of men dressed themselves up in mummers’ costume, and marched 
into the sacred precinct to the music of the flute. They then sang a song 
in honour of Dionysus; and one of their number addressed the audience 
in a humorous speech, turning on civic interests and on the topics of the 
day. The festal procession then withdrew again. The name Comedy, 
kopmdia, originally denoted this ‘Song of the Comus,’ and was doubtless 
coined at Athens, on the analogy of tragoedia. About B.c. 465 the comus 
was adopted into the official programme of the festival: instead of being 
the voluntary work of private persons, it was now organized with aid from 
the State. The steps by which a dramatic performance was built up 
around the comus-song and speech can no longer be traced. But some 
five-and-thirty years later, at the beginning of the Peloponnesian War, 
Attic Comedy, as we know it, was mature. Tragedy naturally furnished 
the general model on which the new kind of drama was constructed. 
This is apparent in the limit placed on the number of actors; no extant 
play of Aristophanes requires more than three regular actors, allowance 
being made for small parts being taken by supernumeraries who were not 
required to be absolutely mute. But Comedy was connected with Tragedy 
by much more than this kinship of form. Comedy expressed the frolic- 
some side of that Dionysiac worship from which T'ragedy took its birth. 
Religion, the religion of Dionysus, was the breath of life to Comedy, 
not less—perhaps even more—than to her grave sister. It was religion 
that authorized the riot of fancy which turns the world topsy-turvy, the 
jest upon all things Olympian or human, the unsparing personal satire. 
Let that popular religion once lose its hold, and then, though Tragedy 
might survive, Comedy, such as Aristophanes wrote, must lose its sacred 
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privileges, and, with them, its reason for existing. By the first law of its 
being, the Old Comedy was the sworn foe of all things which could 
undermine the sway of Dionysus, the god who not only inspires the poet, 
but protects his liberties. And the nearer Tragedy stood to the original 
form which the Dionysiac cult had given to it, the closer was the kinship 
which Comedy felt with it. For this reason Aeschylus represents, even 
better than Sophocles, the form of Tragedy with which the muse of 
Aristophanes was in spiritual accord ; and Euripides represents everything 
which that muse abhors. Euripides, who dwarfs the heroic stature, and ° 
profanes heroic lips with the rhetoric of the ecclesia or the law-court ; 
Euripides, with his rationalism, his sophistry, his proclivity to new-fangled 
notions of every kind—here Comedy, with sure instinct, saw a dramatist 
who was using the Dionysia against the very faith to which that festival 
was devoted, and whose poetry was the subtle solvent by which Comedy 
and Tragedy alike were destined to perish. 

It was a happy fortune that, before its short life came to an end, the 
essence of Attic Comedy was so perfectly expressed by the great satirist 
who was also a great poet. The genius of Aristophanes indeed transcends 
the form in which he worked; but it exhibits all the varied capabilities 
of that form. He can denounce a corrupt demagogue or an unworthy 
policy with a stinging scorn and a force of righteous indignation which 
make the poet almost forgotten in the patriot. He can use mockery with 
the lightest touch. But it is not in denunciation or in banter that his 
most exquisite faculty is revealed. It is rather in those lyric passages 
where he soars above everything that can move laughter or tears, and 
pours forth a strain of such free, sweet music and such ethereal fancy 
as it would be hard to match save in Shakespeare. A poet who united 
such gifts brought keen insight and fine taste to the task of the critic. 

In reading the Frogs, we do not forget that it is a comedy, not a critical 
essay. And we allow for the bias against Euripides. But no careful 
student of the play can fail to admire how Aristophanes seizes the essential 
points in the controversy between the two schools of Tragedy. When 
Aeschylus has said that a poet ought to edify, Kuripides rejoins (in effect), 
‘Are you edifying when you indulge in dark grandiloquence, instead of 
explaining yourself in the language of ordinary humanity?’ Now 
observe the rejoinder of Aeschylus. He replies, ‘Great sentiments and 
great thoughts are suitably clothed in stately words. Besides, it is natural 
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that the demigods (rots nubéovs) should have grandeur of words ; for their 
clothes are much grander than ours. I exhibited all this properly—and 
you have utterly spoiled it.’ Here Aristophanes has put the true issue 
ina simple form. Aeschylus is right in vindicating his own style, and 
condemning his rival’s, by an appeal to the nature of his subject-matter. 
Heroes and demigods ought not to speak like ordinary men. He is right, 
too, when he enforces his point by 1eferring to the stately costume which 
he had devised for Tragedy. This was a visible symbol of the limit 
set to realism. 

When Aristophanes passes from the ground of art to that of ethics, 
the justice of his criticism may be less evident to moderns, but here 
also he is substantially right from the Athenian point of view. His 
Aeschylus complains that Euripides had sapped the springs of civic 
manliness, of patriotism, and even of morality. It is true that Euripides, 
as a dramatic poet, had contributed to tendencies setting in that direction. 
Homer had been regarded by the Greeks as their greatest teacher, because 
the heroes were the noblest ideals of human life which they possessed. 
Aeschylus and Sophocles, in their different ways, had preserved the 
Homeric spirit. If the heroes once ceased to be ideals of human life, 
the ordinary Greek of the fifth century had no others. To depose the 
heroes from their elevation above commonplace humanity was also to 
destroy an indispensable link between god and man in the popular 
religion. But that religion was at the root of the Greek citizen’s loyalty 
to the city. 

In the smaller details of his polemic against Euripides, the comic poet 
is sometimes acute and just, sometimes excessively unfair. We are not 
here concerned with such details. The broad facts which claim our 
attention are simply these. Attic Comedy, as such, was the natural 
foe of a tragic poet like Euripides. Aristophanes clearly understood 
the artistic limits proper to Attic Tragedy. He clearly saw where and 
how Euripides had transgressed them; he also saw that this error of 
Euripides in art was, for the Athens of his day, inseparable from a bad 
moral influence. And Aristophanes can sum up his judgement by 
saying that Euripides, in pursuing new refinements, had abandoned the 
greatest things (ra péyora) of the Tragie Art—as Athens had known it.” 
Pp. 225-233. 
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Atévucés éort pera Oepdrrovros BavOiov Kara Evpimidov mééov els 
a ? By \ a \ (wa \ \ vas 5) 
Atéov KaTidy: €éyet dé AEovTHVY Kat pdtadov mpos Td Tols eévTUy- 
Xdvovow exmrn~w mapéxev. EedOwv O& ws Tov “Hpaxdéa mpérepor, 
iva e€erdon T& Kata Tas ddods, % Kai abros éml Tov KépBepor dyero, 
kal dAtya dAda wept Tav TpaylKav TovT@ diadrexOels Opparat Tpos Td 

7 ) 4‘ \ \ eee “4 7 ? t \ hf 

mpokeipevov. ene d€ mpos TH Ayepovoia dipyn yiverat, 6 péev Zav- 
Oias, dad 7d pt) ovvvevavpaynkéra Thy wept Apywotcas vavpayiar, 
@ Q lo ? ’ b) ‘ » \ V4 7 7 2 
bmrd Tov Xdpwvos ovK avadrnpels we(n tiv Aiuvynv K’KrAw TrEpLepyXeETat *. 
6 d€ Atévucos dods didBodrov? wepatodrat, tpoomaifav dma Tols Kata 
SN 4 av , N an \ ro) 2, ¢ 
Tov mépov adovet Batpdyols Kat yedwroTolmy. peta Tatra ev “Ardov 
TOV Tpaypdtov On yelptCopévwy of Te pioTat xopevovTes Ev T@ TpO- 
gavel kal tov “laxyov Gdovres év yxopod cyjpart KabopavTa, 6 Te 
Atévvcos pera Tod OepdtrovTos eis TavTov EpyeTat TovTols. Ta dé 
mpondikynpevoy bd ‘Hpakdéous mpoomdeKkopévavy 7H Atovicw did Tih 
ex THS oKeunS dyvoav, péxpt péy Tivos ovK ayedolws xeLdfovTat, eiTa 

1 The first Argument is found in 2 weptepxerat Kuster, Brunck. This 
R. V.P. M.; the second in R.V.M.P*%; seems a necessary alteration. sepépye- 
the third in M. and P®. All three are oa: answers to the mepitpéexew of Frogs 
given by Aldus and Fracini, but Gor- 193. aopevera. MSS. Bekker, Bergk, 
mont gave the first two only: and Meineke, and all recent editors. dré¢- 
thenceforward the practice has varied, yerae Aldus, Fracini, and the earlier 
some giving the three, and others the editors. 
two; and some only the metrical Argu- 5 dovs SiwBortov P. M. and the older 
ment. Those who give all three usually editors. dvo 6Bortav R. V. Bekker and 
add from M. avery stupid and worthless all recent editors. But this would be 


article entitled oxomrés rod mapdvros Spa- a very harsh and unusual expression. 
pearos, 
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THY AOnvaiwy mor Oiadréyerat. Ta dé AolTa TOD dpdparos povdKwra, 

adddws O€ Tepmvijy Kai dirdddroyov AapBdver cvoTaclL. MapEerodyeTat 

yap Evpimidns AicytAm mepi THs Tpayikijs dOradepdpevos, 7d pey 

yo 9 , A a os Lh ? \ > 
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midov THS TILAS Kal TOD Tpay@diKod Opdvov avTimoinocapevov. auaTi- 
cavros dé tod IIdovrwvos avtois tov Atévucov diaxovev, éExdTeEpos 
adroly Adyous moAAovs Kal trotkidovs qoteiTal, Kai TéAOS TaVTA EXEYYOV 
kat macav Bdoavoy ov amibdavas éxatépov Kata THs Oarépou moinoews 

la 2 A ? e , > - “~ 
TpocayayovTos, Kpivas mapa mpocdokiav 6 Atovyvoos Aticyvdov vikay, 
éxov abrov ws rods (OvTas advépyera. 

To dé dpdpa tov ed mdvy Kal dirombves tmerompéevoy. édiddxOn 
émt KaddXlov tod pera “Avtiyévn Ota Birdwvidov eis Affvata. mpOtos 
qv: Ppvvixos dedrepos Movoas: TlAdrwy tpiros KXeopov7t. otrm dé 

7 \ ~ DS \ > > A VA v4 \. 93 4 
eOavpdobn 76 Opdpa did Thy ev avT@ wapdBacw doTe Kal avediddyOn, 
os dnot Atxaiapyos. ov dedfdAwTar pév Gov early 4} oKnviy, eddoyo- 
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Tarov 0 éy OnBas: kal yap 6 Arédvucos Eexeibev kai mpos Tov Hpaxdréa 
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adikveltrat OnBatov dvra. 


II, 


APISTOSANOTS TPAMMATIKOY. 


Maloy map ‘Hpaxréovs Arévucos tiv 6ddv 
TpOs TOUS KaToLyopéevous mropeveTat, AaBav 
70 Oéppa Kal 76 oxtTadov, dvayayeiv) bérdov 
Evpuridnv: Aipyny re dréBawvev Kato, 

‘ ~ ? 3? sf , 
kal Tév Barpdyov avéxpayey evpnpos xopés. 


avayayetv Brunck and recent editors. dyvdyew MSS. vulgo. 
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os “Hpaxdel mpocéxpovoe dia Tov KépBepov. 
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a lon “~ 3 
eis “Aidov katyet. €AOav O€ kal wuOdpevos repli THS 6dov, HKoVoE Tap 
avrod émws dpa det KaTedOeiv yaptevTicapévov mpos avTov mpotepor. 
Arévucos O& Kal mpiv dmavrijcat mpds Hpakdéa, kar’ adtov éoxeva- 
aOn, rEovTHy Evdedvpévos Kal Porradov dépwov. aS ovv HKovTE TAP 
n ~ > ~ ~ 
‘“Hpaxréous mepi ths 6000, pel Eéavrod dobdAdv Tiva éyov HavOiay, 
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x@pet mpos” Atdnv. Kal mpOrov pév evTvyxaver Tn Ayepovolia diuvn, 
No cs. IA \ , bs A Sd a ‘\ ~ 
Kal 6pa év avth tiv Xdpovra pera oxddgous, dt od rods TEeOvedras 
eis "Aidov erépa. Kai 6 pev Zavdias ovx éréBn rod oxddous, Oia 76d 
py thy ev Apytwotcats vavpayijoa pdyny, me(n O& mepiner Ti 
7 la N b ‘N N ~ 5 pS ‘A > ? 
Aipvnv. Ardvvcos dé emiBPas Kal Tov év adtn PBatpdxyov akovoas 
HéAn wapa& Tov mAody, Otamepaiodra Kal avois BavOia ovyyiverat. 
oO ~ wn a € ~ ~ 
Kat ovv avT® médw drpdpevos THs 6000 ebpicxer & “Hpaxdrjs avT@ 
lon 3 
mpoeipyKker Ovcxeph Tiva Oedpara, Kal Tovs ptotras map avTas Tas 
~ > ¢ lon 
mtvras Tod “Aidov xopevovras, elra os Hpaxans eloedOav kal petagd 


1 IMotrev. This statement is so oversight on the part of the writer of 
obviously an error that Brunck substi- the Argument. 
tutes Oepdrav. But it is probably an 
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Atovucos Ttotrov AaBav avynle. 
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Kaddfov dpyovros, Tob pera Avtiyévn. ottw dé eOavpdoOn did Thy 
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év atT® IlapéBaow xab’ jv duadddtre Tovs evripous Tots adripos Kal 

‘ ~ 
Tous ToAiTas Tos guydow, wore Kal advediddyOn, ds not Arkatapyos. 


1 All the eight words from the end of _ the earlier editions, but are found in P® 


this first Tdovreva to the end of the and in all recent editions. 
second HAovrwva are omitted in M. and 
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Page 103, nofes, col. i, line 17. For seven read several. 
174, text, line 1144. For AI read AIS. 
230, text, line 15380. For r7 dé read r7 re. 


BATPAXOL 


TA TOT APAMATO®S TIPOSQOITIA 


RANOIAS, oikéerns Atovicov. 
AIONY303. 

HPAKAHS. 

NEKPOS. 

XAPON, 

BATPAXOI, 

XOPOS MYSTON. 

AIAKOS. 

OEPATIAINA ITEPZEBONHS. 
TITANAOKEYTPIAI AYO. 
EYPITIIAHS. 

AIZXYAOS. 

ITAOYTON. 


In the MSS. the Frogs are described as Barpdywy napaxopnynpa, and so in most 
of the editions. But this is plainly an erroneous description. 
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vy tov AC 6 te Bovdret ye, TARY wieCopat, 
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hi ul 


Oappav ye povoy éxeiy’ dias ph pels, 
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. th Oat; 76 wavy yédoloy Eitro ; 


Al. wAnv y’ os OrAfBouat. 5 


Al. v7 Ala 


BA. 70 TC; 





The scene disclosed by the fall of the 
curtain represents no special locality. 
It might with propriety be entitled On 
the road to Hades. A house in the back- 
ground is the residence of Heracles, 
Two travellers are seen entering on the 
stage, one riding on a donkey, the other 
walking by his side. The pedestrian is 
Dionysus, the patron deity of theatrical 
performances, who, in addition to the 
yellow robe and buskins which formed 
part of his ordinary attire, has assumed 
for the nonce the formidable club and 
lion’s skin of Heracles, The rider is 
his slave Xanthias, who is carrying on 
a pole over his shoulder the orpapara, 
rugs, wrappers and the like, a traveller’s 
ordinary luggage. As they enter, Xan- 


thias is inquiring whether he may em- 
ploy the well-worn buffooneries whereby 
theatrical slaves and other burden- 
bearers were accustomed to excite the 
laughter of the audience. Dionysus 
prohibits four expressions only, mé{opat, 
OXtBoua, xeCnridw, and damomapdnoopat. 
Xanthias complains that this exhausts 
the whole apparatus of humour, with 
which other comic poets (rivals of 
Aristophanes) were wont to endow their 
burden-bearers. We must not suppose 
that because Aristophanes satirizes his 
rivals for using these popular buffoon- 
eries, he did not use them himself when 
occasion arose. The Scholiast quotes 
one example from the second Thesmo- 
phoriazusae : 


¢ 2 ~ y > 4 / 
ws Sia ye TOVTO ToOUTOS ov SvYapaL PeEpely 
oKxevn TogavTa Kal Toy @pov OriBopat. 


THE FROGS 


Xantuias. Shall I crack any of those old jokes, master, 
At which the audience never fail to laugh ? 

Dionysus. Aye, what you will, except I’m getting crushed : 
Fight shy of that : I’m sick of that already. 


Xan. Nothing else smart ? 


Xan. Come now, that comical joke ? 


Dio. Aye, save my shoulder’s aching. 


Dio. With all my heart. 


Only be careful not to shift your pole, 


And Bergler adds Knights 998 and 
Lysistrata 254, 314. And possibly one 
object of this very dialogue was to lend 
fresh piquancy to these well-worn jests 
when introduced by Xanthias, infra 20 
and 30, in defiance of his master’s pro- 
hibition. 

4. yon] For it (the meéCopa joke) is 
by this time absolutely gall to me: that 
is, as bitter as gall; “felle amarior, non 
melle dulcior,” says Fritzsche, referring 


to Horace’s “Hoc iuvat, et melli est,” 
Satires, ii. 6.32 and (after Dindorf) to 
Phrynichus, Bekk. p. 73, 1, xoAn éori 
otov andés Kat mpooKopés. “Aptoroddrns. 
Dionysus has already had more than 
enough of this jest, and is heartily sick 
of it. The Scholiast’s explanation, avri 
TOU TOAV. TO OE TOAY, KAY 7 YAUKU, TovNpoY, 
is perhaps inspired by the Epigram 
which Dr. Blaydes cites from the An- 
thology: 


lav ro mepitrov dkaipov, éwet Adyos art madatds 
ws Kat TOU pedAuTos TO TA€oY éott yoAn.—Epigr. Anon. 447. 


5. pnd’ erepov k.7.A.]| Something must 
be supplied in both question and answer. 
In the former we must understand cima, 
as in lines 1 and 6. Am I not to say any 
other choice witticism? The latter im- 
plies a general permission, like the vy 


rov A’ 6 te BovAe ye of line 8, qualified 
only by the further exception mAjnv vy 
as OrXiBoua. The irresistibly funny jest, 
To mavu yedouoy, of the next line is not 
disclosed in words, but was doubtless 
sufficiently indicated by the gestures of 
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petaBadropevos Tavddopoy ort xe(nrTlas. 


el py Kabaipyoe: Tis, dTromaponocopat ; 


py 8n0, ikeredw, wAnv y érav pédrA@ Eepetv. 
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cA ~ 
elwOe mrovety kai Adxis KApenyias 
~ ~ 3 
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54 , an ? ow 
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10 


15 


ud 9 ~ 
Ort OAtBerat pév, 7d SE yéAolov OvK Epel. 20 


Al. «ir ody bBpis tradr earl Kat worAA} Tpvdy, 


f 3 \ 
OT éym pev av Atévucos, vis Srapviov, 


avros Badifw Kai move, Totrov 8 6xe, 


iva wy TadaiT@potro pnd a&yxOos hépor ; 


BA. od yap pépw "yO; 


Xanthias. Probably it was one of the 
vulgarities prohibited in the succeeding 
lines, since notwithstanding his mas- 
ter’s apparent acquiescence, we find 
Xanthias complaining, infra 18, of not 
being allowed to crack any one of his 
jokes. 

8. avadopoy|] A yoke, such as a dairy- 
man in England still uses to carry the 
milking pails: being a wooden frame 
with a semicircular hollow in the middle 
for the bearer’s neck. £vAov dudixoudor, 
éy @ ta hoptia eEaprncavres of épydrat 
Baoragovorv.—Scholiast. évdAov, 6 ois 
dpots emiridevres, €€ a’rov ra dopria Seo- 
povow.—Htym. Magn. The word is 
again found in Eccl. 833, where the 


Al. was dépas yap, bs y dxet; 25 


Scholiast gives the same explanation as 
here. 

13. Spvvyos x.7.d.] Phrynichus and 
Ameipsias were old rivals of Aristo- 
phanes. Ameipsias was a competitor 
in the famous contest of 423 B.c.: and 
although the prize was awarded to the 
Flagon of Cratinus, yet the Connos of 
Ameipsias was also placed before the 
Clouds of Aristophanes. Nine years 
later, the Birds of Aristophanes was 
sandwiched in between the Revellers of 
Ameipsias, which gained the prize, and 
the Solitary (6 Movédrpomos) of Phry- 
nichus, which was placed last. In this 
very year Phrynichus was an unsuccess- 
ful competitor, Aristophanes winning 
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And— Xan. What ? 
May I not say I’m overburdened so 


Dio. And vow that you've a belly-ache, 
XAN, 


That if none ease me, I must ease myself ? 


Dio. 


For mercy’s sake, not till ’m going to vomit. 


Xan. What! must I bear these burdens, and not make 
One of the jokes Ameipsias and Lycis 


And Phrynichus, in every play they write, 
Put in the mouths of all their burden-bearers ? 


Dio. 


Don’t make them; no! I tell you when I see 


Their plays, and hear those jokes, I come away 


More than a twelvemonth older than I went. 


XAN. 


O thrice unlucky neck of mine, which now 


Is getting crushed, yet must not crack its joke! 


Dio. 


Now is not this fine pampered insolence 


When I myself, Dionysus, son of—Pipkin, 
Toil on afoot, and let this fellow ride, 
Taking no trouble, and no burden bearing ? 


Xan. What, don’t I bear? 


the prize with the Frogs, whilst Phry- 
nichus took the second place with the 
Muses. Of Lycis we know nothing but 
the name. 

15. rois oxevodopovaw] For their 
burden-bearers. mowow in line 13 is 
used of the actor who uttered the jokes, 
wovety in line 14 of the poet who com- 
posed them. “Jf I am not to say the 
things which Phrynichus and the others 
always in every comedy compose for 
their burden-bearers to say.” 
says the Scholiast, etrep moujow pndev dv 


6 O€ vous, 


ovTot ei@Oact Totety TOIs TKEUNPOpovory, iva 
To okevoopovot onuaivy mr@ow Sorikry 
(casum dativum). 

18. mretvy 7 ’navro| Throughout this 


Dio. How can you when you’re riding ? 


opening scene, and indeed generally 
throughout the play, Dionysus speaks 
rather as an Athenian critic than as 
the patron deity of theatrical perform- 
ances. With the particular phrase in 
the text, Dobree compares Cymbeline, 
1.2, “Thou heapest a year’s age on 
me.” 

20. OdjiBera] These restrictions are 
too much for Xanthias, who at once 
lets off one of the prohibited words. 

22. viss Stapviov] Aéoy eimeiy vids Atos, 
Srapviov ele wap vmdvotar, émetdi) 6 oivos 
ev otapvim Badderat, 6 dé Aidyvcos eis Tov 
oivov adAnyopetra.—Scholiast. ordpvos 
isa wine jar. A craw iov of Thasian wine 
is brought on the stage in the Lysistrata. 


6 BATPAXOI 


, 
. pepov ye TavTi. 


A 


Al. tiva rpémov ; 


BA. Bapéws mavu. 


ovxouv 76 Bdpos Tov, 5 od hépets, obvos Hépet ; 


BA. ob 670 dy exw yea kai dépo, wa tov Al’ ov. 


A , 9 5] 
Al. és yap dépeis, bs y adris bh ErEpov Hépet ; 
EA. ovx« of6: 6 & epos odTool miéferat. 30 
bd 5 ~ ; 
Al. od & ody ered) Tov bvov od dys o opereiv, 
y A \ A. yf >» , 
Ev T@ péper ov Tov dvov apdpevos Hépe. 
7 A Na , Py oN 9 A 9 9 , . 
EA. oipot kakodaipwv Ti yap ey@ ovK evavpdyouv ; 
> of , A + 7 , 
7 TAY O€ KWKUVELY av EKEAEVOY PAaKpa. 
Al. kardéBa, mavotpye. kal yap éyyds ths Ovpas 35 
lo % n ~ 
40n Badigoy cipi Tied, of TWpaTa pe 
EO - 4) Ot ~ b] ‘ “ 
€der TpaTrégOat. Tmalov, wat, nul, wat. 
HP. zis rhv Ovpav éerdragey; ws KevTavpikos 


Le 4 > of 3 A ‘ eS 
evyrad Goris: ele pol, TovTi Ti HY; 


AI. 6 mais. BA. ri €orw; 
Al. os odddpa p éace. BA. 


26. Bapéws mavv] Scorning the vulgar 
jokes with which theatrical slaves were 
accustomed to divert an Athenian audi- 
ence, Dionysus, like the true Kuripidean 
enthusiast which he presently avows 
himself to be, endeavours to engage his 
slave in a little sophistical controversy. 
It is the donkey, he argues, which is 
carrying both Xanthias and the luggage; 
and if it be the donkey which is carrying 
the luggage, it cannot be Xanthias who 
is carrying it. Xanthias, though unable 
to refute the argument, is nevertheless 
perfectly satisfied by the evidence of his 
senses, or In other words by the aching 
of his shoulder, that he himself is some- 
how or other carrying the luggage; and 
when Dionysus repeats the question, 
“ How are you carrying it?” riva rpdérov 


Al. od« évebupynOns ; 


BA. ror; 40 


vi} Ata pi paivotd ye. 


[pépers 6s y' dyet;], he evades the ques- 
tion by replying Bapéws dépw, an ex- 
pression which of course, like the Latin 
graviter fero, merely expresses his mental 
attitude towards the business (infra 803, 
Wasps 158, and passim) and has nothing 
whatevertodowith the physical problem 
with which Dionysus is perplexing him. 
In endeavouring to emphasize this play 
of words in the translation, I have been 
unable to preserve that which follows in 
the next line, where Dionysus from the 
adverb Bapews (in the sense of mental 
heaviness) deduces the substantive Bapos 
in the sense of physical heaviness. Com- 
pare Xenophon’s Memorabilia,i1.7,where 


‘Socrates, seeing that Aristarchus is out 


of spirits, says gotxas, & Apiotapye, Bapéws 
hépew re’ xpy Oe tov Bapovs peradiddvat 
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XAN. Why, I bear these. 
Dto. 
XAN. 
Dro. 
XAN. 
Dro. 


Dio. How? 
Does not the donkey bear the load you’re bearing ? 
Not what I bear myself: by Zeus, not he. 

How can you bear, when you are borne yourself ? 


Xan. Most unwillingly. 


Don’t know: but anyhow my shoulder’s aching. 
Then since you say the donkey helps you not, 


You lift him up and carry him in turn, 


XAN, 


O hang it all! why didn’t I fight at sea ? 


You should have smarted bitterly for this. 


Dio. 


Get down, you rascal; I’ve been trudging on 


Till now I’ve reached the portal, where ’m going 


First to turn in. 
Heractzs. Who banged the door ? 
He drove against it ! 
Dio. Boy. Xav. Yes. 
He 1s. 


¢ 
? 


- , A A ’ 4 a 
rois idous® tows yap dv Ti oe Kal npets 
Koudicatpey. 


30. méfera] Xanthias cannot solve 


the puzzle, but he can, and does, avenge 
himself by producing another of the 
prohibited jokes. 

33. evavpaxouv| Why did not I too fight 
at Arginusae? In which case he would 
have received enfranchisement, and been 
as good a man as his master. As to the 
enfranchisement of the slaves who 
fought in that great battle, see the 
remarks in the Introduction, and the 
notes on 191 infra and on the Epir- 
rhema. 

35, xatdBa, mavovpye] Xanthias dis- 
mounts, and the donkey disappears 
from the play. 

38. ris tiv Ovpav] Heracles, aroused 


Boy! Boy! 


Dio. Did you observe ? 
Xan. Aye truly, lest you’ve lost your wits. 


I say there, Boy! 


How like a prancing Centaur 
Mercy o’ me, what’s this ? 


Xan. What? 


by the violence with which Dionysus is 
battering at his door, a violence which 
reminds him of his old antagonists the 
Centaurs, is heard talking to himself 
within. When at last he opens the 
door, and sees no redoubtable athlete, 
but only the comical little figure of 
Dionysus, he pauses for a moment in 
dumb amazement (which the other 
mistakes for alarm), and finally breaks 
out into uncontrollable fits of Homeric 
laughter. 

41. wt paivoco] The words ws ofddpa 
p édece are employed by Dionysus in 
their ordinary sense, How terribly afraid 
of me he was! But in the sentence as 
completed by Xanthias, opddpa oa” edeuwe 
py paivoto, the accusative has lost its 
meaning and (by a very common Greek 


Dio. How alarmed 


g BATPAXOI 


. ov Tot pa THY Anpntrpa dvvapat pH yedrAav 


> ~ 
kairot ddkva y épavtTov: GAN buws yedo. 


Al. 
HP. 


> 2 
© Oatmovie, mpdceAbe: Séopat yap Ti cov. 
b] > ~ ? 
GN ody olds T elu amrocoBHoaL Tov yédov, 45 


“~ los ~ 2 
6p@v NeovTiyv él KpoKwT@ KElmev ny. 


tis 6 vots; ti KdOopvos Kai pomradov EvynrOErny ; 


TOL ys amrednpels ; 
HP. 


KAVAVLAXNTAS § 


AI. éreBdrevoy Krciobéve. 


Al. kal xaredvoapév ye vais 


TOY ToEplov 7) OddEK’ 7) TpLOKaLdEKa. 50 


idiom) merely represents the nominative 
before the following verb, he was terribly 
afraid that you were out of your senses. 
So in Plutus 684, 5, when Cario is re- 
counting to his mistress the scene in 
the Temple of Asclepius, and how he 
himself made for a pot of porridge 
which had been offered to the God, 
“‘ Miserable man,” cries the lady, ‘“ were 
you not afraid of the God?” raXdvrar’ 
avdpav, odk édedoixers rov Gedy; ‘In troth 
was I,” says Cario, “lest he should get 
to the porridge before I did,” vx rovs 
Geovs éywye py POdoeré pe "Ent rv xurpapv 
ehdov. Cf. Clouds 493; St. Paul to the 
Galatians iv. 11. The idiom is often 
adopted by our old writers, “I see you 
what you are: you are too proud,” 
Twelfth Night, i.5; King Lear, i. 1, 
though probably they borrowed it from 
the New Testament phrase ‘‘I know thee 
what thou art,” which again is merely 
a literal translation of the Greek. 

42. Anuntpa] The first oath in the 
play (except the common appeal to 
Zeus) strikes the keynote of the entire 
performance. 


44. mpdcedOc] Dionysus speaks in a 
patronizing and kindly fashion, calcu- 
lated to soothe the imagined tremors of 
Heracles. 

46. émt xpoxwr@| Atovvataxoy Pdpepa 6 
kpoxards. épdper dé Neovriy, tva n hoBepos 
ws “Hpakdjs* “Hpaxdéovs yap ddpepa 7 
Aeovrn.—Scholiast. With the Aeovr7 of 
course went the pdradov: with the xpo- 
koros the xédopvos. Warned perhaps 
by the difficulties which Dionysus en- 
countered in the present play, Lucian’s 
Menippus, when bound on a similar 
expedition (Necyom. 8), assumed, to- 
gether with the Acovrn of Heracles, the 
symbols of Orpheus and Odysseus, so 
that he might at his pleasure represent 
whichever of the three would from time 
to time be likely to obtain the most 
favourable reception. 

48, émeBdrevoy KreroOéver] Taife. deé- 
yetat yap kal emt vews 7d emtBarevew, Kal emt 
ouvoucias Kata peradopay tav addyav (o- 
ov, & émtBaivovra cuvovoidéer.—Scholiast. 
émeBarevoy would naturally mean “I went 
as an émBdrns or marine on,” and the 
audience would expect the name of a 
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Her. O by Demeter, I can’t choose but laugh. 


Biting my lips won’t stop me. 


Ha! ha! ha! 


Dio. Pray you, come hither, I have need of you. 


Her. I vow I can’t help laughing, I can’t help it. 


A lion’s hide upon a yellow silk, 


A club and buskin ! 
Where were you going ? 
Aboard the—Cleisthenes. 


What’s it all about ? 
Dio. I was serving lately 
Her. And fought ? 


Dio. And sank 


More than a dozen of the enemy’s ships. 


ship to follow, émi r7 Niky, “on the 
Victory,” or the like: but the addition, 
mapa mpocdokiay, Of KAewsOevee at once 
diverts the meaning of émiBarevew into 
the second and grosser alternative recog- 
nized by the Scholiast. Some have idly 
supposed that KAeaGévyns may have really 
been the name of a ship, which is of 
course impossible. All Athenian ships 
bore feminine names; Sch6mann collects 
about 150, De nominibus navium, Opus- 
cula, 1.301; though indeed a comic poet 
might suggest that Cleisthenes would 
not be disqualified by that restriction. 
But in disposing of this notion, Sché- 
mann himself seems to have fallen into 
an error of equal magnitude by attri- 
buting to the words ém:Barevew KrAeroOever 
asignification whichthey cannot possibly 
bear, viz. rpinpapy@ as émBdarny mpocrte- 
7ax9ar, and indeed Dobree had antici- 
pated him in this suggestion. But 
though a marine might rightly be 
described as an émiBarns of this or that 
general, or possibly of this or that 
trierarch, he could not be said ém- 
Bareveww tpinpapye. The object of this 


suggestion is to find a “marine” allu- 
sion in the two words conjoined: but 
in truth that allusion, though renewed 
in the following verse, is for the moment 
destroyed by the unexpected addition of 
Kvrero deve. Of Cleisthenes, whose vile 
and effeminate vices had been lashed by 
Aristophanes for (at least) twenty years, 
we shall hear again infra 422, and again 
in the same degraded character. 

AQ. xdvavpdxnoas| And were you in the 
sea-battle ? that is, in the battle of Argi- 
nusae? as Mitchell rightly interprets 
it, the verb vavpayew being by itself 
sufficient, here as supra 33, to indicate 
the great vavyaxia which was at this 
moment in all minds. The query of 
Heracles diverts Dionysus from the tale 
he was intending to tell, into a romance 
about his own heroic achievements on 
that eventful day; though indeed, as 
more than seventy “of the enemy’s 
ships’? were destroyed at Arginusae, 
Dionysus is rather to be commended 
for his moderation in claiming only 
twelve or thirteen as his own share. 
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HP. 
Al. 


THe ; 


Al. v7 tov ’AmdAd@. 


Q a 3 93 A A N ] 2? - 
Kal OnT emi THS veas avayltyvdcKovTi pot 


HP. car’ éywy eénypounv. 


THV ’Avdpopéday apis éuavrov eEaidyns 1600s 
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HP. 
HP. 
HP. 
Al. 


, 7 
7600S; méc0s TIS; 
Al. od ofr’. 
aN advdpés ; 


yuvatkés ; 


Al. ararat. 


Al. pixpos, 7AiKos Moédov. 55 
HP. adaAdA& traidds ; 


Al. ovdapes. 
HP. fuveyévov 76 KrAeiodéver ; 


Pi) oK@TTE fw, OOEAP* Ov yap GAN Ey@ Kakas: 


TolovTos ipepos pe dtadupaiveTat. 


HP. 


Trotds TLS, wOEADLOLOD ; 


AI. otk €yw dpdoat 60 


f bf “A A 
Ouws ye févTot Got Ot aiviypev epe. 


40n wor éreOtunoas eEaidyns Ervous ; 


AP. 
Al. 


Ol. o@e;| He is referring, I think, to 
the pair before him, and not, as most 
commentators take it, to Dionysus and 
Cleisthenes. It is objected that Xanthias 
was not presentat Arginusae, but neither 
was Dionysus. The whole thing is a 
dream, as Heracles intimates by his 
next observation, kar éywy éénypopny, 
And then I awoke, and behold it was a 
dream. ’Hyép6n dé Papa, kat ny évirrmoyr, 
Gen. xli.7. Here, to adopt Mr. Mitchell’s 
‘words, 1t is a polite way of telling Dio- 
nysus that he has been romancing. 

52. ext ris vews avaytyyvwoxovtt| This is 
a very pleasant and interesting incident, 
especially if we are at liberty to infer 
from it that Athenian soldiers, even on 
ship-board, did not forget their literary 
pursuits. It reminds us of those Athe- 
nian soldiers in Sicily who, a few years 
previously, had won the favour of their 
captors by singing songs and reciting 


ervous ; BaBaicé, pupiakis év 7 Bio. 
dp exdiddoKxw 75 cages, 7) Tépa pda ; 


passages from the tragedies of Euripides. 
(Plutarch, Nicias, chap. 29.) The Andro- 
meda was accounted in old times one of 
the most pathetic and beautiful of all 
his tragedies. Aristophanes draws largely 
upon it in the Thesmophoriazusae, to 
which the reader is referred. There 
Mnesilochus, tied to the plank, takes 
the part of the Princess exposed to the 
fury of the sea-monster, whilst Euripides 
first, as Echo, responds to his lamenta- 
tions, and then, as Perseus, endeavours 
to deliver him out of the hand of his 
enemies. And see infra 105 and the 
note there. 

55. Médov] Molon was a tragic actor 
of large stature (ueyaAdowpos, Scholiast) ; 
and therefore “to be as little as Molon ” 
means ‘not to be little at all,” to be, in 
fact, of unusual magnitude. He acted 
a leading part in some of the tragedies 
of Euripides (Demosthenes, De Fals. Le- 
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HeEr. 
Dio. 


You two? Dio. Wetwo. - 
There as, on deck, I’m reading to myself 


Her. And then I awoke, and lo! 


The Andromeda, a sudden pang of longing 
Shoots through my heart, you can’t conceive how keenly. 


Hen. 
Her. 
Her. 
Dito. 


How big a pang? 
Caused by a woman ? 


Dio. Ah! ah! 


A man? 


Dio. A small one, Molon’s size. 
Dio. No. 
Her. Was it for Cleisthenes ? 


Don’t mock me, brother: on my life Iam 


Her. Aboy? Dito. No, no. 


In a bad way: such fierce desire consumes me. 


Hrr. Aye, little brother ? how ? 


Dio. I can’t describe it. 


But yet [ll tell you in a riddling way. 
Have you er felt a sudden lust for soup ? 


Hxr. Soup! 


Zeus-a-mercy, yes, ten thousand times. 


Dio. Is the thing clear, or must I speak again ? 


gatione, 246, to which Fritzsche refers) ; 
and possibly, in the Andromeda, he 
represented the doomed Princess herself, 
in which character his great size would 
have been particularly conspicuous: a 
circumstance which would naturally 
account for his introduction here. Ac- 
cording to the Scholiast, the grammarian 
Didymus supposed that, besides the large 
actor, there was also a little footpad of 
the name of Molon, and that the allusion 
here is to that little footpad. But this 
would be sheer nonsense: and it is to 
be feared that Didymus, misunderstand- 
ing the passage, evolved that little foot- 
pad out of his own imagination. — 

57. aratai|] “Ararat, otherwise drrarai 
and iarrarai, is a cry extorted by a sharp 
pang, generally of pain, but occasionally 
of pleasure or desire. See infra 649 and 
the note there. Hither way, it denotes 
here that Heracles has touched the sore, 


for it was in truth a rd6os avdpds (though 
not in the sense in which Heracles had 
used the words) that was consuming 
Dionysus. Heracles, still keeping to his 
own meaning of the question, inquires 
whether it has anything to do with his 
relations to Cleisthenes, as inferred from 
48 supra: and is quite taken aback on 
discovering that it is merely a longing 
for ‘the sound of a voice that is still.” 

58, od yap aAd’] This is an emphatic 
affirmation, arrived at by excluding every 
possible alternative. It isan affirmative 
of the same class as the ovk €o €@ orrws ovk 
of 640 infra. Cf.infra 192,498 ; Knights 
1205; Clouds 232; Hecl. 386; Eur. Iph. 
in Taur. 1005; Bacchae 785. See Jens 
on Lucian’s Vitarum Auctio, 6. 

64. érépa hpdcw] Arddokw oiws €pa, 
UmoBarov cot Tov epwra TOU eTVOUS. avTi 
TOD GAA® Tivt Vrodelypart, oiov d\A@ TpdT@. 
"Eore d€ ro nutarixioy e& “YwpurvAns Evperi- 
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HP. pi dita mepi Etvous ye wdvu yap pavOdvo. 65 


AI. soovroct toivuy pe dapddmrre 1600s 


Evpuridov. 


HP. kai tatra tod tTeOvnkértos ; 


> : 
AI. kovdeis yé p av weicerey dvOpén@v Td pi) ovK 


éAOeiv ew éxeivor. 
Al. 
HP. ri BovdAdpevos ; 


HP. wérepoy eis “Atdov Karo ; 
kat vy AL ei thy Cot ert Katwrépo. 70 
AI. déopar mroinrod de€cod. 


¢ N Q x 7 3 > _N e > of 7 
ol fey yap ovkéT eEicly, of O évTES Kakoi. 


HP. ri 8; ov logar ¢F ; 


Al. roirto ydp rot Kai povov 


wi» » ‘ \ b] N > ‘ ~ > » 
eT €oTl AouTov ayaboy, ef Kal TOUT dpa: 


od yap odd oid od aitd Tod bras tye. 75 


HP. 


5 3 
cir ot Sopoxréa, mpbrepoy dvr’ Evpuridov, 


ed - ~ bd 
pédXEls avdyew, eimep y exeiOey Set o Aye ; 


> ] rN > 
Al. ov, mpiv y av lodévr, adrodkaBaoy adrov povor, 


&vev Sopoxr€éovs 6 TL ToLlel KwOwvico. 


KddAws 6 pév y Evpiions, mavotpyos ov, 80 


b)| ~ ma? 3» ? ? 
kav gvvarrodpavar dedp emtxyetphoeée por 


dov.—Scholiast. Bothe is probably right 
in considering the borrowed nuorixeov 
to be the first half of the line Gp’ éké.- 
daokw 76 cages, which is both Euripidean, 
and calculated to attract attention; and 
not the second half, } ’répa dpaow, which 
would pass unnoticed in any writer. 

67. rod reOynxétos| The dead Euripides. 
For there was still a living Euripides, the 


son of the great tragedian, exhibiting 
his plays on the Athenian stage. 
yap, says the Scholiast, cai ai didacKadiat 
épovor, reXeurnoaytos Evpuridov, roy viov 


o 
OUT@W 


avtou dedidaxevar Gpovvpov ev dorer Idi- 
yevetav Thy ev Avr, "AAKpaieova, Baxxas. 

72. of pev yap «x.t.d.] Dionysus is 
quoting his favourite poet. 
€& Oivéws, says the Scholiast, 


Evpumidou 


ob 8 &S Epnpyos guppaxav amdddAvoat ; 


oi pev yap ovKér’ eioiv, of & dvtes, Kaxol. 


The first line is supposed to be spoken 
by Diomed: the second by Oeneus, who 
has been deposed from his sovereignty, 
and is wandering about in rags and 
tatters. Wagner, Fragm. vi. See Achar- 


nians 418 and the scholiast there. 

73. ‘Iopov] Aristophanes now opens 
a running fire of criticism on the still 
living tragedians, lophon, Agathon, Xeno- 
cles, Pythangelus. The great triumvirs 
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Dio. Well, he’s the sole 


Her. Not of the soup: I’m clear about the soup. 
Dio. Well, just that sort of pang devours my heart 
For lost Euripides. Her. A dead man too. 
Dro. And no one shall persuade me not to go 
After the man. Hzrr. Do you mean below, to Hades ? 
Dio. And lower still, if there’s a lower still. 
Herr. What on earth for? Dro. I want a genuine poet, 
‘ For some are not, and those that are, are bad.” 
Her. What! does not Iophon live? 
Good thing remaining, if even he is good. 
For even of that ’'m not exactly certain. 
Her. If go you must, there’s Sophocles—he comes 
Before Euripides—why not take him ? 
Dio. Not till I’ve tried if Iophon’s coin rings true 


When he’s alone, apart from Sophocles. 
Besides, Euripides, the crafty rogue, 
Will find a thousand shifts to get away, 


have all passed away, and these are but 
sorry successors to those Immortal poets. 
Heracles, however, thinks the proposition 
of dpres, Kakot too sweeping a condemna- 
tion for a class which includes [ophon, 
the son of Sophocles, and Dionysus 
admits Iophon to be a possible excep- 
tion if indeed the plays which he has 
exhibited are not, altogether or in part, 
the handiwork of his illustrious father. 
Iophon wrote many tragedies, but we 
are not told whether any were composed 
after his father’s death. 

76. wporepov] His elder in birth by 
fifteen years, his predecessor on the 
Athenian stage by thirteen years. The 
recommendation to substitute Sophocles 


for Euripides comes in rather strangely 
amongst the inquiries about living poets, 
but it igs intended to introduce the 
further criticism on Iophon: xaope@deira 
yap 6 ‘lopar, 6 vids Sodoxdéovs, as Ta TOD 
marpos Néyor rounuara, as the Scholiast 
says. Professor Palmer suggests, and it is 
not improbable, that lines 76-82 formed 
no part of the original dialogue, written, 
he supposes, in the lifetime of Sophocles, 
but were inserted after his death. Here 
then both Sophocles and Euripides are 
mentioned, but there is no allusion 
whatever to the third great poet, whom 
Dionysus ultimately decides to bring 
back from the unseen world. 
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6 8 eKodros peyv évOa0, evixodos 8 Exel. 
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"Ayd0wv dé rob ori ; 


5 
AI. diodirev p amolyeTat, 


ayabos moinrys Kal mobevos Tols pidots. 


HP. 
HP. 
HP. 


Tol ys 0 TARY ; 
6 d€ Bevoxdéns ; 
IIlvédyyeros 0é ; 


AI. és pakdpov evoyiar. 85 
AI. é€6doiro vt) Aia. 
EA. mepi éuobd & ovdcis Ndyos 


b 2 \ > € \ , 
émiTptBomévov Tov @pov odTwal opddpa. 


HP. 


54 v4 > »f > 9» ~ ? 
ovKouy éTep eat EvTad0a petpakvAALa 


Tpaywdtas mowotyTa mrEiv 7 pdpta, 90 


Evdpimtdou marcy ) oradio AaXiorepa ; 


83. ’Ayddwv] Agathon, the well-known 
-tragic poet, is one of the dramatis per- 
sonae in the Thesmophoriazusae, where 
his delicate beauty, his affectations and 
effeminacy, his graceful language and 
dainty conceits, and the social amiability 
which endeared him to his friends, are 
all sufficiently depicted. He was at this 
time living at the court of Archelaus of 
Macedon, where, following the example 
of Euripides, he spent the evening of 
his life, and where he died some years 
after the production of the Frogs. This 
permanent settlement of Agathon in 
Macedonia was (for the Dionysus of the 
Attic theatre) almost equivalent to his 
death, and is described in language 
which (except perhaps for the last word 
evoxiav) would not be inappropriate to 
the latter event. And therefore some 
early grammarians, and indeed no less 
a critic than Fritzsche in modern times, 
have imagined that Agathon was really 
now dead. But this is an obvious mis- 
take. All the inquiries of Heracles after 


tragic poets are directed to the pro- 
position of dvres, kaxoi, supra 72. ri 8; 
ovk "lopay (7; (73). *Aydéwv dé mod ’orw; 
(83). 6 d€ Revoxdéns; (86). Tv8dyyedos 
dé; (87). And in truth Heracles, him- 
self a denizen of the invisible world, 
needs no information about the dead. 
He knows of the deaths of Euripides (67) 
and Sophocles (76), and would have 
known of the death of Agathon, had 
it occurred. The expression modewvds 
girots is possibly borrowed from Eur. 
Phoen. 320 (to which Bergler refers), 
where it is applied to an absent, not to 
a dead, man; whilst the phrase és paxd- 
pov evoyxiay, in the sense of “to the 
banquets of the wealthy,” suits well 
with the sumptuous tables of Archelaus, 
of whose éoriaciv woAvreAn, provided for 
these very poets, Euripides and Agathon, 
we read in Aelian’s V.H. xii.4. The 
scholiast, commenting on this phrase, 
SAYS 7) oS mEpt TeTeAeUTHKTOS hEyet, Moavet 
eime Tas pakdpav vyaous* fh ote “Apxedd@ 
7T® Baowet péxpe THs TedevTAS pera GAoY 
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But Ae was easy here, is easy there. 


Her. But Agathon, where is he? Dio. He has gone and left us 


A genial poet, by his friends much missed. 


Gone where ? 
But what of Xenocles ? 


Her. 
Her. 


Her. Pythangelus ? 


Dio. To join the blessed in their banquets. 
Dio. O he be hanged ! 


Xan. But never a word of me, 


Not though my shoulder’s chafed so terribly. 


Her. 


But have you not a shoal of little songsters, 


Tragedians by the myriad, who can chatter 
A furlong faster than Euripides ? 


TOAA@Y cuvny ey Makedovia, kat pakdpov 
evaxlayv ey ri ev Trois BactXciots OcarpeByy" 
rovto O€ map’ vrdvotay. 

84. ayabds mourns| A good-hearted 
poet. It would be as misleading to 
give the literal translation ‘a good 
poet” here, as it would be to translate 
magno amico in Juvenal iu. 57 “your 
great friend”; since, according to our 
English idiom, the epithet “good” 
would apply to the quality of the 
poetry, and the epithet “great” to the 
warmth of the friendship, which is not 
the case in the original Greek and 
Latin. As "Ayd@ov and ayads com- 
mence consecutive lines, there is prob- 
ably, as Spanheim suggests, a sort of 
play on the similarity of sound. 

86. Bevoxdéns| This little tragedian, 
the smallest of the dwarfish sons of 
Carcinus, has already been ridiculed in 
the Wasps and the Thesmophoriazusae. 
See Wasps 1509 and the notes on Wasps 
1501, 1510; Thesm. 169, 441. Here 
his name is saluted merely with an 


execration. Pythangelus, who is men- 
tioned in the following line and no- 
where else, is not deemed worthy of 
even that salutation, but is dismissed 
with a scornful gesture. 

87. oddels Adyos] No word, or as we 
perhaps should rather say, No thought, 
of me. The same ejaculation 1s repeated 
infra 107 and 115. The last words of 
Lucian’s Sightseers (Xdpev 7) *Emtoxo- 
movvres), where Charon, personally con- 
ducted by Hermes, has been looking on 
at the varied scenes of human life, are 
Xdpwvos dé ovdeis Adyos. In a very 
similar strain St. Chrysostom says (Hom. 
xxi, in Matth. 278 B) ra €Ovn éemi(nret 
Touro, ois 6 mévos amas Kata Tov wapdvra 
Bio, ois Adyos ovdeis wept TOY peddAdvTa@r. 
See Lucian’s Cataplus 14; Heliodorus, ~ 
Aethiopics, vil. 5; St. Chrys. Hom. 
lxviii.in Matth. (674 D), xxxix. in I Cor. 
(875 A), &c. In the following line 
Xanthias gets perilously near the pro- 
hibited words. 
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dma&é mpocoupnoavra TH Tpaywdia, 95 


yovipov dé moinTtiny ay ody ebpors ert 


(ntev av, doTis phua yevvaiov Aakol. 


HP. 


TOS yOvipov ; 


AI. &dt yéovipov, doris PbéyEerat 


TOLOUTOVE TL TAPAKEKLYOUVEVLEVOY, 


aidépa Ards dwpdriov, 7} ypovov 76a, 


100 


> “~ 
7) ppéva pev ovK eOédovoay dpdcat Kab lepar, 


yrAOrrav & émiopkjicacay idia Tis dpeves. 


HP. 


N N nm > > F&F 
at 6€ TadT apéoke ; 


92. émipvAd ides] ’EmipvAdides are small 
stunted grapes, which do not form them- 
selves into large and prominent clusters, 
but remain close to the vine-leaves, and 
are overlooked, or rejected as worthless, 
at the vintage. émidvAXides, Ta él rois 
puvrdots, says Suidas. xéxAynrat dé ovra, he 
continues, borrowing from the Scholiast 
here, dca rd [eri] rots PuAXOts KaAUTTET Gat, 


AI. pardd wrely 7) patvopat. 


i Ta mpos avtois Trois PvAXots. And Gais- 
ford, in his note on Suidas, cites from 
an unpublished gloss on Gregor. Naz. 
fol. 65, emupvAdis, 7 év rpuvynt@ év Tois 
pvdAAos AavOdvovoa. The phrase yxedr- 
dévev povoeia, singing-places for swallows, 
is another quotation from Euripides. 
mapa Ta évy “AXKpryyn Evpuridov, says the 
Scholiast, 


modis & dveipme kioads, evpuTs KdASos, 


xXEALodvav povaetor. 


94. yopdv AdBn] Merely to obtain a 
chorus, to be one of the three tragedians 
selected to exhibit their plays, free of 
all expense to themselves, in public at 
the Athenian Dionysia, was no small 
triumph for a young dramatist, even if 
his play did not ultimately win the 
prize. See Peace 801 and the note 
there. It was a triumph, we may well 
believe, which many would obtain only 
once in their lives. 

95. mpocovpraavta| Ipocovpéw is used 


here in exactly the same sense as immeio 
in Persius, vi. 73. The Muse is spoken 
of as a courtezan, granting her favours 
to the poets who woo her. See Knights 
517 (to which Brunck refers); Wasps 
1028. 

100. aiéépa k.r..] As examples of the 
hazardous ventures in which his soul 
delights, he cites, or travesties, three 
passages of Euripides. (1) Aether, the 
bedchamber of Zeus, is referred by the 
Scholiast to a line in the Melanippe 
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Dio. Those be mere vintage-leavings, jabberers, choirs 
Of swallow-broods, degraders of their art, 
Who get one chorus, and are seen no more, - 


The Muses’ love once gained. 


But O, my friend, 


Search where you will, you’ll never find a true 
Creative genius, uttering startling things. 


Her. 


Creative ? how do you mean? 


Dio. I mean a man 


Who'll dare some novel venturesome conceit, 
Air, Zeus’s chamber, or Time’s foot, or this, 
°Twas not my mind that swore: my tongue committed 


A little perjury on its own account. 


Her. You like that style? 


Dio. Like it? 


I dote upon it. 


(Melanippe Sapiens, Fragm. 9, Wagner), which Aristophanes has already borrowed 


in the Thesmophoriazusae (272), 


“Opvuyn 8 tepdv Aidép’ ofxnow Ards. 


(2) The foot of Time is ascribed by the 
Scholiast to the Alexander (Fragm. 23, 
Wagner), kal Xpdvov mpovBatve rovs, and 
it subsequently reappeared in a Chorus 
of the Bacchae (889). It may have 
seemed a daring metaphor at first, but 
now, Time being personified, it has 


h yAaoo dumpox’, % 5e 


which is more precisely quoted, in part, 
infra 1471, and is considered in the note 
there. oyudécat xa iepdv, to be sworn 
upon the sacrifices, is a very common 
phrase: the first complete words in the 
MS. of Aristotle’s Polity of Athens are 
ka0 icpav opdoavres. The compound 
€riopke® 18 sometimes employed in an 
innocent sense, without any idea of 
perjury, and Brunck thinks it is so 
employed here; but, when so employed, 


become a part of our everyday language. 
Shakespeare speaks of “ the lazy foot of 
time,” “the swift foot of time,” “the 
noiseless and inaudible foot of time,” 
and again of “hasty-footed time.” (8) 
The third is an expansion of the famous 
line of the Hippolytus, 


pry avwporos (612), 


it means not simply “to swear” but 
“to adjure,’ and is followed by the 
name of the god to whom the appeal 
is made; and, anyhow, Aristophanes, 
treating the line as an apology for 
perjury, would hardly have used the 
word here in any other than its ordinary 
signification. idia ris ppevds, on its own 
account, apart from the mind. 

108. paddrAd] That is, 7 add. Don’t 
say “do they please me?” It is nota 
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Al. 


Al. 


Kal phy arexvas. ye Tapmoyvnpa paiverau. 
Seimveiy pe Sidacke. EA. repli éuod & ovdels AOyos. 
3 > @ a ? XN ‘\ 54 
GAN @virep EvEeKA THVOE THY TKEVIY ExoV 
> N X 7 ig ‘\ ? 
RAOov Kata oy pipnoww, iva por Tovs E€vous 
Tovs aovs dpdceias, ef Seotuny, oior od 110 
’ >> 
expo 760, Hvix HAOes emt Tov KépBepor, 
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TovTous dpdooy pol, Aiévas, apTOTOALA, 
~ 3 - 3 \ v4 e ‘\ 
Topvel , avaTravAas, ExTpOTaS, KpHVvas, ddovs, 
, 2 - ed 
models, Otairas, mavdoKkevTplas, d7rov 
“A 3 
Képets oAiyiorot. HA. wept éuod 6 obdels AOyos. 115 
HP. @ oyérXe, TorApjoes yap iévat kai ov ye; 


Al. pnédev ert mpos Tabr’, dd\Ad dpdge Tov 6dGv 


105. py rov épov oixer] This is another 
quotation from Euripides. kal rovro, 
says the Scholiast, mapa 1rd év ’Avdpo- 
paxn : 


\ \ 2 \ ” A 2 ON \ ) L 
Py) Tov €fOV OlKEL VOUV* EeyW “yap ApkEedw. 


question of mere pleasure: I more than 
dote on them. 
ait@’ Troutéatiy, vrepBadddyTa@s pot apeKet, 


—Scholiast. 


, 3 , 23 
mh€ov 7 paivopay em 


There is no such line in the Andro- 
mache; and, if the Scholiast wrote 
*"Avdpoudyn, he was probably misled by 
thinking of lines 581, 2 of that play. 
But it is generally supposed that he 
wrote ’Avdpopeda, and Wagner gives it 


PERSEUS. 


as the 31st fragment of the Andromeda, 
making it the reply of Cepheus to the 
complaint of Perseus (fragm. 30), who is 
claiming Andromeda in marriage, but 
can obtain no satisfactory reply from 
her father. 


Suvyas 3 cin & dmopos épunvevs Adywvr. 


CEPHEUS. Mn?) Tov éudy ote vouy" éya ydp dpxéow. 


The words pr) roy é€uov otker vovy mean 
“Do not manage, or dispose of, my 
mind”; thatis, do not take upon yourself 
to deliver my sentiments. But Dionysus, 
playing on the double meaning of otker 
(manage or inhabit), points to the house 
of Heracles, before which they are stand- 
ing, and adds ¢yes yap oixiay for you 


have a dwelling of your own; as if the 
preceding words had meant Dwell not in 
my mind. He is nettled at the pre- 
sumption of Heracles, professing to 
interpret his opinions on dramatic 
literature. Dramatic criticism is not 
Heracles’s strong point; eating is. And 
therefore when Heracles returns to the 
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Her. I vow its ribald nonsense, and you know it. 
Dio. “ Rule not my mind”: you’ve got a house to mind. 
Her. Really and truly though ’tis paltry stuff. 
Dio. Teach me to dine! Xan. But never a word of me. 
Dio. But tell me truly—’twas for this I came 
Dressed up to mimic you—what friends received 
And entertained you when you went below 
To bring back Cerberus, in case I need them. 
And tell me too the havens, fountains, shops, 
Roads, resting-places, stews, refreshment rooms, 
Towns, lodgings, hostesses, with whom were found 
The fewest bugs. Xan. But never a word of me. 
Herr. You are really game to go? 


Dio. O drop that, can’t you ? 


And tell me this: of all the roads you know 


attack, Dionysus scornfully replies, de- 
mveivy pe Sidacke, Give me a lesson on 
eating, on which you are an authority ; 
not on dramatic poetry, of which you 
know nothing. 

107. demrveiy pe didacke] tovrTo yap éemt- 
otaca., éxetvo 8’ ov. Taira pe, pyot, di- 
Sacke, kal py Kpive tpay@dias.—Scholiast. 

108. &vrep évexa|] The construction is, 
dpdcov pot rovs E€vous K.T.A. GvmEp evecka 
(that is, rovray yap évexa) 7AOov, iva por 
gpacetas; Tell me of the friends who 
entertained you, &c., on which account 
(for on that account) I came that you 
might tell me. Cf. Birds 1544, rovrey 
evexa Oevp HAOov, tva Ppdoatpt cor. 

112, Aipévas x.7.A.| Dionysus makes a 
traveller’s usual inquiries, but they are 
mostly inapplicable to his journey to 
Hades, and he does not wait for an 
answer. Two of the items enumerated 
we shall however meet again, the dva- 


mavvas or resting-places, infra 185, 195, 
and the mavdokevrpias or hostesses (for 
the suggestion that the word is here 
equivalent to mavdoxeia is quite ground- 
less), infra 549-578. The meaning of 
duairas and éxrporas is not absolutely 
certain; but it would seem that by the 
former we are to understand “‘ boarding- 
houses,” and by the latter diverticula or 
diversoria, places of resort, to reach 
which, for shelter or other convenience, 
a traveller would turn aside from his 
road. Cf. supra 87; Eur. Rhesus 881. 

116. cai od ye] Even you; even the 
pleasure-loving and effeminate Dionysus, 
a personage standing in such marked 
contrast to the formidable speaker. 
Some recent editors, adopting a con- 
jecture of Seidler, make these words 
commence the reply of Dionysus; and 
indeed my own translation was framed 
on that basis. 


C 2 
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? A A b] ? > ? 
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HP. 
Al. 
HP. 
HP. 


119. @cpuny] We shall see directly 
that the first road proposed is rejected 
as being too hot (122), and the next as 
being too cold (125). 

121. dé kdho kai Gpaviov| By rope and 
stool. The operator would stand on the 
stool, adjust the rope round his own 
neck, then kick away the stool, and so 
be hanged. Opdvous kai Opavaria rarewwa 
tiva Ouppiora Kal tromddia Neyovrau’ ed’ dy 
ioTdpevot Ol amayxXopevot GpT@aty EéavTovs, 
aroXaxtivoyres atra.—Scholiast. But in- 
asmuch as dad xddo wiretv in Thue. iv. 
25 and elsewhere signifies to be towed, 
and @pavioy is also used for a rowers 
bench (whence @pavirns), Fritzsche sug- 
gests, perhaps too ingeniously, that 
there is a play upon the words, and 
that Dionysus is to be uncertain whether 
they mean by rope and stool or by towing 
and rowing, until the addition xpepdcavre 
aavroy discloses the sense in which they 
are really intended to be taken. 


kabépmucéy vuv és Kepaperkov. 


avaBas ert Tov mipyor tov onror, 


- - \ 7, - 
BotvAa tayelay Kal KaTdvTn cot dpdo; 


N \ a) ¢ yf \ } los 
vy toy At, @s dvrTos ye py Badiarixod. 


120 
Al. wate, wviynpav Aéyers. 
Al. dpa xévetoy Aéyets ; 
AI. wWuypdy ye Kal duoyeipepor’ 125 
Al. eira zi; 
Al. ri dpa; 130 


122. rwynpav] Stifling. mpos rov mvvypov 
THS ayXovns Kal Gorep 6Oov Kavpatadovs.— 
Scholast. As regards the rope and 
stool, it signifies the suffocation pro- 
duced by hanging. As regards the road, 
it means suffocatingly hot. 

123. rerptypevn| “Apa pev wos emt 6dod 
Karnpakevperns, dua dé kat mpdos Td Kaveloy 
dua Oveias rpiBecPar.— Scholiast. The 
hemlock (cicuta virosa) is a plant grow- 
ing by stagnant, or nearly stagnant, 
water to the height of several feet. Its 
leaves and flowers were chopped up (civ- 
topos) and cast into a mortar (Oveia), 
where they were pounded (rerpippévn) 
until all the poisonous juice was pressed 
out, ready for use. The growing plant 
is itself a virulent poison. 

125. suxpar| All commentators, from 
Spanheim downwards, illustrate this pas- 
sage from the description which Plato 
gives in the Phaedo of his master’s death. 
The solemn discourse on immortality is 
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Which is the quickest way to get to Hades ? 
I want one not too warm, nor yet too cold. 


HER. 


Which shall I tell you first ? which shall it be? 


There’s one by rope and bench: you launch away 


And—hang yourself. 
Her. 
By pestle and mortar. 
Just so. 


Her. 


Dio. No thank you: that’s too stifling. 
Then there’s a track, a short and beaten ‘cut, 

Dio. Hemlock, do you mean ? 

Dio. No, that’s too deathly cold a way ; 


You have hardly started ere your shins get numbed. 


Her. 
Dio. 

Her. 
Hen. 


Go down to the Cerameicus. 


over, and Socrates is ready to die. Ac- 
cordingly he says to Crito éveyxdrw tis r0 
dppakoy, «i rérpirta’ ef S€ py, Tpupdrw 
6 a&v@pwnos. The man presently brings 
the poison éy xvdtkt, Terpipévoy, and 
Socrates drinks it. In obedience to the 
man’s directions, he walks about for a 
short time, till, his legs growing heavy, 
he lies down on his back and covers his 
face. The man pinches his foot, and 
asks if he feels anything. He replies 
in the negative. Then the man tries 
his «xvnpas, with the same result; xal 
ETAVLOY OUTS Huly emedeiKvUTO, OTL WuxoLTS 
Te Kat mnyviro. When the deadly cold 
reaches his heart he gives a slight 
shudder, and so dies. Beck refers to 
Pliny, N. H. xxv. 95, “‘semini et foliis 
[cicutae] refrigeratoria vis: quos necat, 
incipiunt algere ab extremitatibus cor- 
poris.” 

129. xaOepruady vv és Kepapeckdy] Of 
Cerameicus and its torch-races we shall 


Climb to the tower’s top pimmnacle— 


Well, would you like a steep and swift descent ? 
Aye, that’s the style: my walking powers are small. 


Dio. And do what ? 
Dio. And then ? 


hear more, infra 1087-1099. In using 
the word xaééprucov, Get you down to 
the Cerameicus, Heracles appears to 
forget for the moment that he ought 
not to talk as if he were really on the 
Athenian stage. 

130. rov mipyov tov iWndrdv] This is 
doubtless, as Fritzsche has already sug- 
gested, the mvpyos Tivewvos, which Pau- 
sanias (Attica, xxx. 4) places in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the Academy, 
whence the runners in the torch-race 
started. See the notes infra 1087, 10938. 
It was believed to be the place in which 
the misanthrope shut himself up to avoid 
all intercourse with his fellowmen. The 
idea that a fall from a lofty tower is the 
quickest way to arrive es “Ardov kato, is 
reproduced by Apuleius in the tale of 
Cupid and Psyche, Metamorphoses, bk. vi. 
Psyche, bidden by Venus to proceed ad 
inferos for the purpose of bringing back 
a casket from Proserpine, pergit ad quam- 
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piam turrim praealtam, indidem se datura 
praeccipitem: sic enim rebatur ad inferos 
recta et pulcherrime se posse descendere. 
However the tower itself, in fairy style, 
advises her to take two coins in her 
mouth, and go there in the regular 
manner through the rift of Taenarum, 
and by the ferry-boat of Charon. Huic 
squalido seni, says the tower, dabis, nauli 
nomine, de stipibus quas feres alteram ; 
the other coin (stips) being reserved for 
the return journey. And Psyche, follow- 
ing these instructions, arrives at her 
journey’s end much as Dionysus does in 
the present play. The tale has often 
been told in our language, but nowhere 
more gracefully than in “The Earthly 
Paradise.” 

131. aquepevnv rhv Aaprada] Kepaperkds 
réros “AOnvnoww Gov cuverédouy of ’AGn- 
vatot kata €vtavTov Aapradovyopr dyOva, mpds 
dé ro tTér® TOUT@ mUpyoy Twa tmdpxe 
gactv, ef bv oupBovdever adrov avaBdvra 
Oewpety tHv Aapmdda, Kal Gray of wpéror 
AapradiCovres apeOaor, kal avtov amo Tov 
mupyou adeivat éavroy xdrw.—Scholiast. 
He rightly takes Naumada to mean the 
torch-race (Naurdda edpapes, Wasps 1208) 
and adtepevny started (apes ard BadBidor, 
Knights 1159), But a very inferior 
Scholiast (Gloss. Victor), supposing éy- 


revéev to belong to aduepevny, and not, as 
it really doés, to 6e6, infers that a torch 
was dropped from the tower as a signal 
to start the runners in the torch-race, 
though indeed, on his construction, the 
torch-race would not be mentioned at all. 
This blunder has misled many, but the 
Oxford lexicographers, and Mr. Green, 
Dr. Merry, and Dr. Blaydes, all take the 
right view. 

1338. efvac| Start them. This first eivar 
is the cry of the impatient spectators to 
the cadmvyxris, whose duty it was to start 
the runners by a trumpet blast. That 
the trumpet was used in historic times 
for this purpose is admitted even in the 
Gloss. Victor, which merely suggests the 
use of the dropped torch zpo rod ectpe- 
Onvat mapa Tuponvois thy odAmeyya. As 
the oddmyé was in common use in 
Homer’s time, it was doubtless invented 
long before the institution of the Athe- 
nian races. 

134. eyxedddov Opiw Svo| Opiov, pro- 
perly a fig-leaf (Opivv, rd THs cuKns Pvd- 
Aov, Pollux, i, segm. 237), gave its name 
to a dainty much affected by the ancient 
Greeks; a sort of rissole composed of 
suet, milk, honey, eggs, fresh cheese, 
and wheat flour wrapped up in a fig- 
leaf and cooked in a rich broth. Some- 
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Her. Observe the torch-race started, and when all 
The multitude is shouting Let them go, 


Let yourself go. 
Dio. 

Pll not try that. 

You went yourself. 


Dio. Go! whither ? 

O that would break my brain’s two envelopes. 

Her. Which will you try? 
Her. A parlous voyage that, 


Her. To the ground. 


Dio. The way 


For first you’ll come to an enormous lake 


times roasted brains were added, and 
sometimes the rissole consisted of no- 
thing but brains. 
the Scholiast, éori oréap, pedt, Ga, cepi- 
dadis. ei@Oace b€ Kal rov éyxépadov orray 


7 O€ oKevacia, Says 


KatetAnoavres Tots THs ovKns vAdots, 7 
pera Ths Gdns Tov Opiov KatacKevns, f Kat 
pdvov. Pollux, vi, segm. 57, gives a fuller 
recipe. 1d dé Opiov Ode eoxevafov. oréap 
veiov épOdy AaBov, pera yadaktos éepiyvu 
xov8p@ maxei, ouppupdoas S aira xhop@ 
TUP@, Kal ekiPors GY, Kal eyKePadots, Trept- 
Baroy cuxns Pidr@, etader Cound oprideio 
i) Epipeio evprpev* enerra eEaipav, apnper To 
pvddor, Kat évéBaddev eis ayyetoy pedtTos 
(éovros. Kal 70 péey dvopa TO EO€opatt mpoo- 
€Onxe 7d HvANov. A somewhat similar, 
though a very much simpler, dish is still 
in use in the Levant. Mr. Curzon, in his 
“Visits to Monasteries in the Levant,” 
gives the following recipe for “ Dolma 
of Vine-leaves”: ‘“ Put the vine-leaves 
in boiling water for a moment; put a 
small quantity of mincemeat and rice 
into each, and wrap it up in the leaf; 
stew them in broth.” The expression 
in the text is, of course, due to the fact 
that brains were a common ingredient 
of a Opiov; but Dionysus is applying the 
term 6pio to the two lobes of his own 


brain. 6 éyképados gore dimAdos’ 1d Oe 


péoov avrov Siatpéet paveyé Aewty.— Hippo- 
crates de Morbo Sacro. 
durrds, padak@repos pev 6 mpdaOtos, okAN- 


6 eyKepan os 


porepos O€ 6 Xourds, Oy éyxeadioa (cere- 
bellum) cadotow of dvatopixoi.—Galen de 
usu partium corporis humani. And he 
adds that the entire brain is surrounded 
by two membranes. Modern science 
recognizes a third lobe, and a third 
membrane; but the difference is rather 
verbal than real. 

137. Aipynv| This is the Acherusian 
lake, which was deemed, says Lucian, 
the first stage in the passage to the 
realms below; a lake which it was im- 
possible to cross without the aid of the 
ferryman; too deep to ford; too wide 
to swim; nay, even the ghosts of dead 
birds could not fly across it (De Luctu 3). 
Compare Aesch. Ag. 1125; Eur. Alcestis 
444; Here. Fur. 770. On the present 
aspect of the famous Epirote lake and 
river, see Bp. Wordsworth’s Greece, 
p. 254. The Acheron falls from the 
mountains of Suli through a deep and 
rocky gorge, expands into a turbid and 
eddying stream, and then winds quietly 
through a flat and marshy plain (in which 
it forms the Acherusian lake and unites 
itself with the Cocytus) into the Ionian 
Sea. 
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aBvooor. 


HP. 


vaitns Oiaée 60 6BorAw picbdy AaBdr. 


Al. 


Tas HAOETHY KAKELCE ; 


Al. ¢iva mos TepaiwOjcopat ; 
ty TAOLAPi@ TUVYOUTOL Oo AYP yepov 
év mroLapi@ TYVYOUTG no yep 


ded. as péya Sivacbov mavtayod TH Ob’ 6BodO. 


nw > 3 
peTa Tair Shes Kat Onpt oer pupia 


devoTara. 
ov ydp ph amorpéeves. 


139. ruvvovt@i] Suvdyev rovs Saxrvdous 
dyoly, avi rod puxp@. oer d€ atrdy eni- 
TOES TpLKpLVOY TO TAOLOV.— Scholiast. Cf. 
Clouds 878. The smallness of Charon’s 
boat and the consequent danger to the 
passengers are the theme of Lucian’s 
Tenth Dialogue of the Dead, a prose 


140 
HP. Onaevs Fyayer. 
Al. py pe exmAnrre pnde Setpcrou: 
HP. era BopBopov mroddv 145 


dialogue which has been so happily 
transmuted into English verse by the 
late Mrs. Benjamin Wood that I may 
perhaps be allowed to quote the opening 
stanzas. The interlocutors are Charon 
and his passengers. 


Cua. You see how ’tis with us: the skiff is small 
And leaky: a slight matter would capsize us; 
I cannot say ’tis safe to take you all 


Thus heavy laden. 


Pass. What would you advise us, 


Charon, that safely we be ferried o’er? 


CHA. 


Leave your superfluous luggage on the shore, 


And naked, each of you, my wherry enter: 
E’en thus you'll almost fill it to the brim: 

Your goods, I fear, might cause some misadventure, 
Chiefly to such of you as cannot swim, 

Stand by the ladder, Hermes, and attend 

That all undress, ere they the boat ascend. 


So the rich man must lay aside his 
riches; and the despot his pride and 
his kingly crown; and the philosopher 
his arrogance and hypocrisy, and even 
his beard; and the other passengers 
the various incumbrances, physical or 
mental, with which the satirist thinks 
fit to endow them. 

140. 60° 68oro| All other writers 
concur in stating the fare to be a single 


obol; but the suggestion that these dv’ 
680A are either the fare for the two, or 
the price of a return ticket for Dionysus 
(see the note on 180 supra), is, even if 
consistent with the language used here, 
absolutely untenable in the face of 
line 270 infra. Why then did Aristo- 
phanes, departing from the universal 
tradition, fix the fare at two obols? 
I think that the reason is plain. It 
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Of fathomless depth. 


Dio. And how am I to cross ? 


Her. An ancient mariner will row you over 
In a wee boat, so big. The fare’s two obols. 


Fie ! 
How came they thither ? 


Dio. 


The power two obols have, the whole world through ! 
Her. Theseus took them down. 


And next you'll see great snakes and savage monsters 


In tens of thousands. 
I'm going to go. 


was to give Dionysus the opportunity 
of alluding to the dv’ 680A, which every 
individual of the many thousands before 
him had that morning paid for a seat in 
the Dionysian theatre. I see no reason 
for restricting the allusion, as Boeckh 
seems to do in his admirable discussion 
of Athenian doles (Public Economy, 
bk. i, chaps. 18 and 15), to the dueBerta 
or dole of two obols, which, under the 
name of Oewpixdy, the State supplied 
for the entrance money of the poorer 
citizens, and which we now know from 
Aristotle’s Polity of Athens, chap. 28, 
was first introduced by Cleophon, and 
therefore not long before the production 
of this play. The 60° 680\® had equal 
power, whether they came out of the 
Public Treasury or out of the proper 
purse of the spectator. The Scholiast 
and others dream about the d:caorikor, 
which was three obols, or the éxxdy- 
ctaotixoy, Which was not yet in exist- 
ence, though, even had these been 
existing doles of two obols each, they 
would in the present connexion have 
been ovdev mpos Atdépuaor. 

142. Oncevs fyayev] How comes this 
Attic coinage to be current in the world 
below? As his friend Theseus was the 


Dio. You needn’t try to scare me, 
Her. Then weltering seas of filth 


only Athenian who had ever been down 
there alive, Heracles can only suppose 
that he took some obols with him, and 
introduced them there. 

145. BdpBopov wodtv] This notion, 
apparently derived from Orphic sources, 
was widely prevalent in the ancient 
world. Spanheim refers to Plato’s 
Phaedo, chap. 18, where Socrates says 
that of ras rederds quiv KatTaoTnoayres 
(cf. infra 1032) have taught éru ds dp 
duunros Kul aréXeoros eis “Atdov adiknrat, 
éy BopBép@ keioerat. This dooms all the 
uninitiated, whether bad or good, to the 
same punishment; but as Diogenes the 
Cynic said (Diog. Laert. bk. vi, segm. 89, 
to which Fritzsche refers), yéAotov ei 
"Aynoidaos pey kat ‘Erapewaovdas ev ro 
BopBépe did&ovoary, evredeis O€ Teves peuun- 
pevot évy tais Maxdpwyv vyoots ecovrat. 
Aristophanes, it will be observed, avoids 
this absurdity by confining this punish- 
ment to criminals. And others did the 
same: ‘‘Hsse inferos Zenon Stoicus 
docuit,” says Lactantius, Divine Insti- 
tutes, vu. 7, ‘et sedes plorum ab implis 
esse discretas; et illos quidem quietas 
et delectabiles incolere regiones, hos 
vero luere poenas in tenebrosis locis 
atque in coeni voraginibus horrendis.” 
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‘ “~ 5 2 3 XN - 2 
Kal ox@p aelvoy ev d€ TOOTH KELLEVOUS, 


be) ae ? > 4 - 
ei trou €évov Tis HOiKNOE THTOTE, 


Ey 


sh 


7) Taida Kivev Tapyvpioyv bdeireTo, 


7) pntép Hnroinoev,  marpos yvddov 


b) ? \ 9 7 ud bl 
emaTagev, 7 mlopKov épKov @pocey, 150 
7) Mopotpov tis phow é€eypadraro. 
AI. vi} rods Oeods exphy ye mpos TovToLot Kel 
\ ? a4 XN ? 
THY Tuppixny Tis Euabe THY Kivyoiov. 
HP. évreidey abdev tis we wepiciowy von, 
Owe: Te HS KdANCTOV, doTrEep EVOAAE, 155 
Kat puppivavas, Kal Oidoous eddaipovas 
avdpav yuvatkey, kal Kp6Tov xelp@v Todvy. 
Al. odor dé d4 tives ciciv; HP. of pepvnpévor, 
148. rdpyipiov ddeidero] Tapyiprov tragedies, is to share, in the world 
means “the promised pay:” Cf. Plutus below, the doom of the vilest criminals. 


153, 4. 

149. pyrép’ nroinoery] That is to say, 
was & pnrpadoias, a mother-beater, not, as 
often translated, a matricide. So a son 
who marpés yvabov éemdragev is termed a 
matpadolas, infra 274. And see the case 
of the Ilarpadoias in the Birds. So in 
the first speech of Lysias against Theo- 
mnestus, § 8, to be a marpadoiay or pn- 
tpadoiay is described as the equivalent 
of rnv rexovocay 7 Tov voarvra Tumrewy, 
Here the Scholiast explains nAoinoey by 
ETUWEV. 

151. Mopoivov] The situation is per- 
haps becoming too strained, and is 
therefore relieved by a little comic 
satire about this contemptible trage- 
dian, who has already been ridiculed 
in the Knights and the Peace. The 
man who copies out, with intent to 
perpetuate, a speech from one of his 


Few, apparently, would have been 
affected by this sentence, since not one 
line from any tragedy of Morsimus has, 
so far as I know, been preserved. 

153. awuppixny Kivnoiov] It may be 
that Dionysus does not altogether ap- 
prove of this renewed incursion of 
Heracles into the domain of literary 
criticism: at all events he immediately 
caps his denunciation by another. The 
muppixn was a dance in which youths, 
clad in complete armour, and moving to 
the strains of martial music, mimicked 
the operations of regular warfare, ad- 
vancing and retreating, stooping down 
and springing up, and making as though 
they were discharging or avoiding darts, 
arrows, or other missiles. Plato, Laws, 
vii. 815 a; Hesychius s.v. wuppiyas. A 
musical accompaniment to this dance 
had been composed by Cinesias, the 
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And ever-rippling dung: and plunged therein, 


Whoso has wronged the stranger here on earth, 
Or robbed his boylove of the promised pay, 


Or swinged his mother, or profanely smitten 


His father’s cheek, or sworn an oath forsworn, 


Or copied out a speech of Morsimus. 


Dio. 


There too, perdie, should 4e be plunged, whoe’er 


Has danced the sword-dance of Cinesias. 
Her. And next the breath of flutes will float around you, 
And glorious sunshine, such as ours, you'll see, 


And myrtle groves, and happy bands who clap 


Their hands in triumph, men and women too. 
Dio. And who are they? Hur. The happy mystic bands, 


worthless xuxdodiddcKados, Who is one 
of the dramatis personae in the Birds. 
Kunoias, dvOupapBorouds bs éroinoe muppi~ 
xnv.—Scholiast, Suidas. 6 Kuvnoias, says 
Plutarch in his treatise, Whether the Athe- 
nians were more glorious in arms or in 
arts, chap. 5, dpyadéos éorke rroentns yeyo- 
véevat SiOupdpBevr* Kat abros pev Wyovos Kal 
dkrers yéyove, TKRoTTSpEévos Oe Kal xeval6- 
pevos UO THY Kopm@dorroLoy, ovK evTLXOVS 
ddEns peréoxnxe. He was a favourite 
subject for Aristophanic satire, and there 
are two other, allusions to him in the 
present play, 366 and 1437. 

155. das kdddcoroyv] “The commen- 
tators and translators,” says Mr. Mitchell, 
“usually quote in illustration Pindar, 
Thren. Fragm. I, roiot (i.e. rois peyun- 
pévots) Adparet pev pévos dedtov tay évOdde 
yixra kato, and Virg. Aen. vi. 640, 
‘Largior hic campos aether et lumine 
vestit Purpureo.’*’ And see 454 infra. 
The light in which the souls of the 


righteous will live is comparable even 
to the brilliiancy of the Athenian atmo- 
sphere; for that is the meaning of éomep 
evOade, The Athenians are described by 
Huripides as det 614 Aapapordrov Baivoyres 
dBpa@s aidépos, always delicately moving 
through most radiant air (Medea 829): 
see Bp. Wordsworth’s Athens and Attica, 
chap. 1x. 

157. dvdpav yvvatkav| These two words 
are often placed in juxtaposition with- 
out any copula. Kuster refers to Soph. 
Antig.1079, where Teiresias says to Creon 
that there will speedily arise avdpav yu- 
vaxkey cots Sdpots kokvpara, and to Lyco- 
phron, Cassandra 683, where Cassandra, 
describes the same Teiresias as dvdpav 
yuvatkay eidéra Evvovaias: to which I may 
add from Longus, Pastorals, iv. 24, dyAos 
nOpoicOn mept tas Ovpas avdpav yuvatkadr, 
These pepunpeévos, we shall find, will form 
the Chorus of the play. 
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adrap ov kabééw tabra Tov mrElw ypévor. 


9 ‘\ lo 
vy Tov Ai €yw yooy dvos &ywy prvorhpia. 
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of cor dpdoove admagdmavl dy ay O€n. 


& DS 3 , ’ ON N ean 
ovTOL yap éyyvTaTa map avTiy THY Oddy 


3 a lo’ “~ 
emt taiot Tob [Idotr@vos oikotow Ovpats. 


kal yalpe TOAN, OOEAPE. 


vylave. od dé TA oTpbpaT avis AduBave. 


. Tplv Kal Karabéo Oar ; 


AI. v7 Alfa kai ot ye 


165 


Al. kai rayéws pévro mau. 
af) 3 
. py On0, ikereto o, GANA picbwcal Tiva 


“ 5 2 ad > ‘ an > Sf 
TOV EKPEPOLEVOY, OOTLS ETL TOUT EPX ETAL. 


Edy O€ phy eUpa ; 


‘ ? 3 7 ‘ - 
Kal yap TLVES EKPEpOoVGL TOVTOVL VEKpOV. 


> » ?» 
BA. ToT eu dye. 


Al. xKad@s Aéyers. 
170 


® \ ? ? N N ? 
ovToS, oe A€yw pévToL, GE Tov TEOVNKOTA|: 


dvOpwire, Bovrer oxevdpr eis “Ardov dépety ; 


NE. 


B 
Too aTTa; Al. ravri. 


NE. dto dpaypas piobov rerels ; 





159. dvos dyer prvornpta] Whether by 
dyov pvornpia we understand, with the 
older commentators, carrying the mystic 
properties (tywr being used in the same 
sense as dyew ten lines below), or, with 
Fritzsche and subsequent editors, cele- 
brating the mysteries, makes no difference 
in the sense, since the only way in which 
the donkey “celebrated the mysteries” 
was by “ carrying the mystic properties.” 
The words évos d&yev pvornpia either then 
were, or subsequently became, a common 
proverb, used of persons who underwent 
great toil and straits for the benefit or 
delectation, not of themselves, but of 
others; emi r@y érépors xaxomabovvrwy Kut 
mapexovrov evppoovrny Sid 7d TO Kalp@ 
Tov peydhov pvornpioy @& doreos *EXev- 
givade Tovs dvous KopiCey adtots Ta emtTH= 
deca, Photius s.v. The proverb is very 


generally recognized by grammarians 
and paroemiographers. The Scholiast 
here says rois puornpiow ée& dotews eis 
"EXevotva Oia tev dywv dépovot Ta es THY 
Xpeiav’ Oey 4 mapotpia. 

160. ov xabéEw] “Apa 76 Ady@ pimre Ta 
oKeun, iva votepov aivnrar yedowdrepos, 
KeAevopevos Apat Ta oxevn.—NScholiast. 

164, 5. xatpe... tyiave] Xaipe was a 
salutation appropriate to all circum- 
stances: vyiave, as a rule, was confined 
to leave takings. Lucian’s little apology 
Pro lapsu inter salutandum relates to a 
slip of the tongue of which he had him- 
self been guilty, in giving iyiawe as a 
morning greeting, and which he treats 
as avery serious breach of good manners, 
ididv Te Kal NpvOpiwy, Kal mavTotos Hv UT 
dmopias, whilst the bystanders, he adds, 
must have thought him mad or drunk. 
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Xan. And I’m the donkey in the mystery show. — 


But I'll not stand it, not one instant longer. 


Her. Who’ll tell you everything you want to know. 
You’ll find them dwelling close beside the road 
You are going to travel, just at Pluto’s gate, 


And fare thee well, my brother. 


Dio. And to you 


Good cheer. (Zo Xan.) Now sirrah, pick you up the traps. 


Xan. Before ve put them down ? 


Dio. And quickly too. 


Xan. No, prithee, no: but hire a body, one 


They’re carrying out, on purpose for the trip. 


Dio. If I can’t find one ? 


XAN, Then I'll take them. 


Dio. Good. 


And see! they are carrying out a body now. 


- Hallo! you there, you deadman, are you willing 


To carry down our little traps to Hades ? 
Corpsz. Whatarethey? Dio. These. Corp. Two drachmas for the job? 


And Hephaestion, he says a little further 
on, nearly died of shame, when he in- 
advertently gave the like morning greet- 
ing to Alexander the Great. Mr. Mitchell 
thinks that there 1s a little latent irony 
in the use of the two salutations here: 
Heracles wishing Dionysus joy in face 
of the perils he is about to encounter ; 
and Dionysus wishing his gigantic 
brother more health and strength of 
mind as well as of body. Heracles now 
re-enters his house, and Dionysus pre- 
pares to continue his journey. 

168. éxt rovro] For the purpose. For 
what purpose is not quite clear, but 
probably the Scholiast’s explanation is 
right, éri rd dmehOety eis Tov “Atdny. With 
ror éh ayev in the following line we 
must understand Aéyoa or some such 
word, 


170. expépovor] At thismomentacorpse, 
wrapped in its grave-clothes, and lying 
on a bier, is being carried across the 
stage. Dionysus approaches the bier 
and holds a short colloquy with its 
occupant. He wants the corpse to carry 
down to Hades their few bits of 
luggage, using the diminutive, oxevapia, 
with the view, as Mr. Mitchell observes, 
of cheapening the service and driving 
a better bargain. The corpse demands 
two drachmas (12 obols) for the job: 
Dionysus offers a drachma and a half; 
but the corpse will have no chaffering, 
and goes on its way unheeding. The 
colloquy is not of much importance, 
but those who witnessed the performance 
of this play at Oxford (February, 1892) 
will remember how extremely effective 
it was upon the stage. 
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. ef py KaTabjoes dvo dpaypas, pi diadréyov. 
NE. dvaBi@ny vuv wédw. 
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Al. xpynorés ef kai yevvddas. 
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Al. totro; Aiuvyn vi Ata 


¢ 3 ‘ ad A ‘ ~/ Ie _A 
auTn OTL nv eppace, Kal WACLOY Y Opa. 


174. trdyeO” byeis tHs 6600] Are these 
words addressed to the bearers, bidding 
them proceed on their journey, or to 
Dionysus and Xanthias, bidding them 
stand out of the way? The Scholiast 
gives both interpretations, first explain- 
ing tmdyere by dvaxwpeire, and subse- 
quently saying ro O¢€ vmdyere tpeis rs 
6d0u 6 vexpds not mpos Tovs vexpodédpovs. 
Opinions have differed widely on this 
point, but on the whole it seems to me 
more probable that timdyew, with the 
genitive rys 6500, means to withdraw, 
retire, from the way, like imoxopeiy and 
other compounds of tad; and that the 
command therefore is directed to the 
travellers, and not to the bearers of 
the bier. 

177. avaBignv] As a living man would 
clinch an asseveration by such words as 
pnkére Conv, py voy Cony (Knighis 888, 
Clouds 1255, Lysistrata 531), “ May I p1z 
if I do!” so, conversely, the dead man 
emphasizes his strong determination by 


. Tis els dvamratAas EK KaK@V Kal TpaypLaToOr ; 


A 9 
vy Tov Tlocedo, kdore y 6 Xdpov ovdtosi. 
Xalp @ Xdpov, xaip & Xdper, yaip & Xdpwr. 


185 


the ejaculation, “ May I Live AGAIN if 
I do!” The corpse is now carried off 
the stage, and as it is presumably bound 
for Charon’s ferry some have distributed 
the triple greeting to Charon, seven 
lines below, between three speakers, 
giving the first yaip’ 6 Xdpev to Dionysus, 
the second to Xanthias, and the third 
to the corpse. But this is not the way 
of the ancient comedy. The corpse 
comes in for a purpose, and when that 
purpose is fulfilled, goes out again, and 
nobody is concerned with it further. 
And indeed the actor who represented 
the corpse here, is representing Charon 
there. 

178, os cepvds 6 katdparos| Soin Plutus 
The transla- 
tion, of course, is Hamlet’s description 
of the grave-digger. 

179, yevvadas] Tevyddas ef and yevvaios 
et are common methods of commending 
the sentiments of a preceding speaker. 
See for example, Thesm, 220, Lucian’s 


275, ws cepvos ovmirpinros. 
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Dio. Nay, that’s too much. 


Corp. Out of the pathway, you! 


Dio. Beshrew thee, stop : may-be we’ll strike a bargain. 


Corr. Pay me two drachmas, or it’s no use talking. 


Dio. One and a half. 

Xan. How absolute the knave is ! 
T’ll go myself. 
Now to the ferry. 

Xan. Whatever’s that ? 


Corp. Id liefer live again ! 

He be hanged ! 

Dio. You’re the right sort, my man. 
Cuaron. Yoh, up! lay her to. 
Dio. Why, that’s the lake, by Zeus, 


Whereof he spake, and yon’s the ferry-boat. 
Xan. Poseidon, yes, and that old fellow’s Charon. 


Dio. Charon! 


O welcome, Charon ! welcome, Charon. 


Cuar. Who’s for the Rest from every pain and ill? 


Dialogues of the Dead, x. 18, and ef. 
infra 640. 

180. yopaper eri 76 TAOtov| They cannot 
yet see the ferry-boat, but they know, 
for Heracles has told them, that the 
ferry is close at hand, And now Charon 
is heard behind the scenes, singing out, 
wom, mapaBadov, Yoho! Push herto! that 
is to say, Lay her alongside the landing- 
place, for the passengers to embark (or 
disembark, 269 infra), And in another 
moment the scene is changed; a land- 
scape, representing the Acherusian Lake, 
‘being unrolled from the revolving pillar, 
mepiaxros, on one side of the stage till 
it reaches the revolving pillar on the 
other, so as to cover the entire back- 
ground: whilst Charon with his ferry- 
boat is visible in front. It is this 
sudden change which makes Dionysus 
exclaim rtovri ri éores; Charon is, of 
course, alone. In calling out rapaBadrod 
he is merely employing the ordinary 
language of a ferryman, such as the 


Athenians were hearing in their har- 
bours the whole day long. 

184. xaip’ 6 Xdpewv x.7.d.] This line, 
as we learn from the Scholiast, is taken 
bodily from the Aethon, a satyric play 
of the tragedian Achaeus, who was, 
indeed, famous for his satyric dramas 
(Diog. Laert. bk. 11, segm. 183, Vita 
Menedemi). He put these words into 
the mouths of his riotous Satyrs as they 
came tumbling into the ferry-boat, much 
to Charon’s indignation. The Satyrs 
were, of course, playing with the simi- 
larity of sound between yaipe and Xdpov. 

185. ris «x.7.A.] Charon makes no re- 
sponse, at least in words, but goes on 
with the ordinary business of a ferry- 
man, calling out the various destina- 
tions for which he is ready to receive 
passengers. He, himself, will take them 
across the lake: after which they must 
reach their destinations as best they 
can. He will take passengers bound 
for (1) the Resting-place from cares and 
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troubles; cf. Acharnians 757; (2) the 
plain through which Lethe, the water 
of Oblivion, flows; (8) the Donkey- 
shearings, the equivalent of Nothing- 
ness; (4) the Cerberians, a name which, 
the Scholiast remarks, is formed from 
Cerberus in imitation of the “Cimme- 
rians,” who, according to Homer (Od. xi. 
14), dwelt near one entrance to Hades. 
Another entrance was at (5) Taenarum, 
x9éviov” Atda orépa, Pindar, Pyth. iv. 44, 
whilst (6) és képaxas is to be taken in 
the sense in which it is used infra 607, 
and constantly in Aristophanes, of ab- 
solute ruin. . 

189. cod y etvexa] This may be in- 
tended, as the Scholiast supposes, to 
imitate a ferryman’s politeness, Certainly, 
sir, to oblige you, mapéaov ovTws of vatrat 
el@Bacr éyew, xapiCdpevor Te émiBdrn. 
But it is also a jest at the expense of 
Dionysus, implying that his manifest 


destiny is to feed the xépakas. 

191. riv wept rdv Kpedv] Kpe@v, tovreore 
copdrev, say the Scholiasts, and though 
they give other interpretations, this is 
no doubt the true one. Aristophanes 
is transferring the language of the law- 
courts to the circumstances of the naval 
engagement. A litigant, contending 
for the rights of a freeborn citizen, was 
said mepi rod c@paros ayevicacbar (Lysias 
against Pancleon 16); and Aristophanes, 
speaking of slaves, calls the battle of 
Arginusae ty (udxyny or vavpayiay) mept 
Tay cwoydrev, because the slaves, who 
took part in the struggle, were in like 
manner contending for the rights of 
freeborn citizens. This passage, and the 
former explanations of it, are more fully 
discussed in the Introduction. 

192. od yap add’] See the note on 58 
supra. The word 6Péadpav is probably 
an allusion to some coward’s excuse 
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Who’s for the Lethe’s plain? the Donkey-shearings? 
Who’s for Cerberia? Taenarum ? or the Ravens ? 


Dio. I. Cuan. Hurry in. 
In truth to the Ravens ? 
Step in. 


Dio. (To Xan.) Now, lad. 


Dio. But where are you going really ? 
Cuar. Aye, for your behoof. 


CHar. A slave? 


Unless he has fought for his bodyrights at sea. 


Cuar. Beside the Withering stone, 


XAN. Too well. 


Xan. I couldn’t go, Td got the eye-disease. 
Cuar. Then fetch a circuit round about the lake. 
Xan, Where must I wait? 
Hard by the Rest. Dio. You understand ? 
O, what ill omen crost me as I started ! 
Cuak. (To Dio.) Sit to the oar, 


(To Dio.) Hi! what are you doing ? 
You told me to, yourself. 


On to the oar, 


for evading military service, which the 
audience would understand, but of which 
we know nothing. 

194. mapa rov Avaivov idov] By the 
stone of Withering, a fit name for the 
first resting-place (dvazavAas, see supra 
113), in the kingdom of the Dead. 
Fritzsche refers to Eustathius (on Iliad 
x1, 723), 4 véxpwois addiBaytas move? Kal 
avaivet, €€ ov Kal 6 mapa TH K@puxg Avaivov 
NiGos ev “AtOou mémAacrat, eimdéytos mov 
(infra 1089) kat tov mavu yeh@vra ama- 
davavOnvat yeAOvta, 6 TEp 6 ToinTHS yeA@ 
exOavetv Néyer. The Scholiast here says, 
gact dé Avaivov didov riva dhéyeoOat 
"AOnvnot, a statement which Fritzsche 
accepts, comparing, amongst other ex- 
amples, the ZeAnvov Aidos at Athens, 
Pausanias, Attica, xxii.6. But it seems 
far more probable that the “stone of 
Havaenus” is a mere comic coinage in 
imitation of the “stone of Silenus” and 


(Calting.) Who else for the boat? 


Be quick. 
Dio, What am I doing? 


the like. Another suggestion of the 
Scholiast, viz. that ataivov is to be con- 
sidered both as the genitive case of 
Havaenus and also as the imperative 
of avaivowa, meaning mapa rdov Aidoy 
avaivov kal Enpaivov, though adopted by 
Bergler, Brunck and Mitchell, is rightly 
rejected by Fritzsche and later editors, 

196. 7 Evvérvxov] ’Avri tod, rin olavd 
Guvétvxov é€kK THs oikias iwy ;—Scholiast. 
Many things there were, which, crossing 
the path of a traveller, were considered 
évddta ovpBora, portending ill-luck to his 
journey. It will be sufficient to refer to 
Theophrastus, Charact. xvi, De supersti- 
tione; Lucian’s Pseudologista 17; and the 
opening stanzas of Horace, Odes, 11. 27. 

197. xd@c¢’ emi xonnv|] Charon means 
‘Sit fo your oar.” Dionysus takes him 
to mean “Sit on your oar,” and promptly 
does so. The Greek words admit of 
either interpretation, 


I take no slave, 


Sitting 
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200. ydorpov| Eiodyovot yap tov Acd- 
yuoov mpoydoropa Kal oidadéov amo tis 
dpy.as kal oivopdvyias.—Scholiast. av- 
7iBas, two lines below, means “ Planting 
your feet against the stretcher.” 

204. doadapivios]| For the people of 
Salamis were constantly ferrying over 
from their island to the Athenian har- 
bours. Cf. Lys. 59, 60; Eccl. 89. There 
is no room for the allusion, which the 
Schohast suggests, to the Salaminian 
trireme or to the battle of Salamis. 

205. dxovoer] You will hear the Frogs, 
he says, but he nowhere says, You will 
see them. And it seems quite certain 
that the Frogs were not visible to the 
audience, and that the Frog-songs were 
sung by musicians behind the scenes, 
no doubt by the singers who subse- 
quently become the mystic Chorus of 
the play. 
Bdrpaxot, ovde 6 xopos, AAN’ cowbev pupoty- 
rat tovs Barpadxouvs.—Scholiast. And even 
as regards the actors, it seems probable 
that as they approach the invisible 
world, they are partially shrouded from 


> cA > “ 4 ¢ 
ovX 6pavrat év TH Oedrpe oi 


the audience by some veil or other 
obscuring medium. 

206. éuBddrys| So soon as you dip your 
oars in. Myr. Mitchell and others, refer- 
ring to Od. x. 129, would render it “So 
soon as you grasp, put hand to, the oar.” 
But the Frogs would know nothing of 
the matter until the oar-blade struck 
the water. And the real meaning is 
made very clear by Knights 601, 2, 
ras Kamas AaBdvres... €uBaddvres. First 
they grasp the oars, then they ép8ad- 
Aovat, dip them in the water. 

207. Batpdyov kikvwv] Swan-frogs. 
One or other of the substantives does 
duty for an adjective. Mr. Mitchell com- 
pares such collocations as dvjp vairns, 
supra 139; avjp motnrns, infra 1008. But 
the cases are not quite parallel, and 
Bothe’s suggestion Barpaxyoxuxyvey may 
very possibly be right. 

209. BpexexexeE xod& xoaE]| We now 
come to the remarkable little episode 
which, though it contains barely sixty 
lines, and is totally unconnected with 
the general plot, yet gives its name to 
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CHAR, 
CHAR. 
CHAR. 

Pull with a will. 


Now sit you there, you little Potgut. 
Now stretch your arms full length before you. 
Come, don’t keep fooling ; plant your feet, and now 
Dio. Why, how am J to pull? 


Dio. So? 
Dio. So? 


I’m not an oarsman, seaman, Salaminian. 


IT can’t! Car. You ean. 


You'll hear the loveliest timing songs. 


Just dip your oar in once, 


Dio. What from ? 
Dio. Then give the word. 


Cuar. Frog-swans, most wonderful. 
CHaR. Heave ahoy ! heave ahoy ! 
Frogs. Brekekekex, ko-ax, ko-ax, 


Brekekekex, ko-ax, ko-ax ! 


the entirety of this great play. We 
shall hear the ghosts of the dead frogs 
singing in the Acherusian Lake the 
tunes which, when alive, they had sung 
in the Marshland of Athens. And 
although nothing can be more unlike 
the croaking of our English frogs than 
their refrain Bpexexexeé, koa, Koak, yet 
all observers agree that it is an exact 
imitation of the voices of their brethren 
in Greece and the countries of the 
Levant. ‘‘ The common frogs of Greece 
have a note totally different from that 
of the frogs of the northern climates, 
and there cannot be a more perfect 
imitation of it than the ‘ Brekekekex, 
koax, koax’ of Aristophanes.”—Dod- 
well, ii. 45. Speaking of his visit to 
Thasos, Mr. Tozer observes, “In the 
stagnant water the frogs were singing 
‘Brekekekex, koax, koax’ as clearly as 
in the days of Aristophanes, the two 
notes being quite distinct from one 
another.”—Islands of the Aegean, p. 
309. Mr. Macgregor, in “The Rob Roy 
on the Jordan,” chap. ix, remarks that 


“the croak of a frog has been one of 
the best means of informing the modern 
world of the manner in which the ancient 
Greeks pronounced their beautiful lan- 
cuage.... The frogs of the nineteenth 
century have probably been faithful to 
the pronunciation of their race in former 
times; and, as we listen in the still 
night to their curious music, it is exactly 
as if one set of them, perhaps the tenors, 
the gentlemen of the choir, kept sing- 
ing ‘ Brekekekex,’ whilst the softer woo- 
ing of the ladies is uttered always as 
‘Koax, koax, koax.’ The din made by 
millions of these songsters, in a marsh 
many miles extended, is astounding. ... 
Sometimes they all stop as if by com- 
mand, and after a few moments of 
silence the catch-note of some flippant 
flirt just whispers once, and immediately 
the whole Babel resumes its universal 
roar.” Their songs in Aristophanes have 
something of the grace and airiness, the 
detachment from human interest, which 
are so conspicuous in the choruses of 
the Birds. But we cannot wonder that 
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Dionysus, having to row in time with 
their notes, 1s well-nigh done to death 
by the rapidity and persistence of their 
utterances, 

215. Nuonov] “It is impossible,” as 
Dr. Merry observes, ‘‘to localize Nysa, 
for wherever the worship of Dionysus 
was in vogue, a Mount Nysa was sure 
to be found, whether in Greece, Asia 
Minor, Aethiopia, or India.” The name 
Nvoa really arose from the latter half 
of the name A:dvvaos, and in the words 
Nvonioy Aus Audvucov we have, in im- 
mediate juxtaposition, the name of the 
God and the fancied derivation of each 
part of that name. Neither here, nor 
in the reiterated invocations of Iacchus 
with which the Mystics enter, nor in 
the quotation from Euripides, infra 
1211, does the stage Dionysus recog- 
nize any allusion to himself, 


216. ev Aipvas| The district called 
Aipvat, Marsh-land, was adjacent to the 
Acropolis (Thue. ii. 15), and close to 
the Theatre (Pausanias, Attica, xx. 2). 
It contained 1d dpxudraroy tepdy tov 
Acovicou in Athens (Or. in Neaeram. 76), 
where, Thucydides tells us, ra dpyatérepa 
Atovuowa Th Swdexdrn moteirat év pnvi ’Av- 
Geatnpiov.. This was the festival of the 
Xées, which antiquarians traced back to 
the arrival at Athens of Orestes to stand 
his trial for matricide. The King of 
Athens, whom some call Demophoon 
and others Pandion, wishing to show 
the visitor due respect, but unwilling 
that, while yet unacquitted, he should 
enter the Athenian Temples, or share 
the wine-cup with Athenian citizens, 
ordered a separate yéa oivou éxdor@ wapa- 
reOnvat, TH mpaTo exmidvtt el@v dOdAoy 
doOnoeaOat mAakovyra, TapyyyeNe Te Kal- 
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We children of the fountain and the lake 


Let us wake 


Our full choir-shout, as the flutes are ringing out, 


Our symphony of clear-voiced song. 


The song we used to love in the Marshland up above, 


In praise of Dionysus to produce, 


Of Nysaean Dionysus, son of Zeus, 


When the revel-tipsy throng, all crapulous and gay, 


To our precinct reeled along on the holy Pitcher day. 


Brekekekex, ko-ax, ko-ax. 


Dio. O, dear! O, dear! now I declare 
ve got a bump upon my rump, 

‘Fr. Brekekekex, ko-ax, ko-ax. 

Dio. 


TOD WéTOU TavaapEvous, TOUS pev OTEdavous 
ois éarePavwvro mpos Ta iepd py TiOévar, 
dia TO Spapodiovs yevéobar TH ‘Opéoty’ 
mept S€ rov xé6a Tov EavTOU EKacTOY TeEpt- 
Geivat, kal rp iepeia avoépe rovs orea- 
vous mpos TO év Aipvats Tépevos. Kal EKTOTE 
Thy éoprny KAnOnvar Xdas.—Athenaeus, x. 
49. See Iph. in Taur. 949-60; Suidas, 
s.v. Xdes. This was the origin of the 
drinking-competition, of which we hear 
so much in the later scenes of the 
Acharnians, and the procession with 
the wine-pitchers and the garlands is 
the revel of which the Frogs are here 
singing. It would seem from Athenaeus 
that it took place on the Xdées or Pitcher- 
Day, whereas the Frogs talk of its 
occurring on the Xvrpo or Pot-Day. 
But in truth these Anthesterian Dio- 
nysia seem to have been originally a 
one-day festival only (Thue. ubi supra), 


But you, perchance, don’t care. 


called from its principal event, the 
Xdes; the WiGosyia, the Xdées, and the 
Xvrpot, being merely three functions 
taking place on the same day, ev pia 
mpepa adyovrat of Xvurpot kal of Xdes.— 
Suidas, s.v. Xvrpor; Schol. at Ach. 1076. 
Afterwards they were expanded into 
three days; the Iotyia or Broaching 
of the casks being celebrated on the 
eleventh of Anthesterion (Plutarch, 
Conviv. Problems, ii. 7); the Xdes on 
the twelfth (Harpocration and Suidas, 
s.v.); and the Xurpo on the thirteenth 
(Philochorus, cited by Harpocration and 
Suidas, s.v.). When the festival was 
instituted the Aiuvae were doubtless real 
marshes, a fit recreation-ground for the 
dirq@doy yévos. 

219. kar’ éwov répevos| The Frogs rather 
pertly claim as their own precinct what 
was really the precinct of Dionysus. 
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228, @ woAXa mpatrov] Dionysus, with 
the rokvmpaypoovry of an Athenian (and 
in Aristophanes almost everybody has 
the characteristics of an Athenian) must 
needs be criticizing what he does not 
understand. It is quite natural that 
the Frogs should keep up a constant 
chorus of music, for, on the strength of 
the reeds amongst which they dwell, 
they claim the special favour and friend- 
ship of the gods who require the reed 
for their musical instruments, the Muses 
and Apollo and Pan. Pan’s syrinx was 
merely a row of reeds, fastened together 
with thread and beeswax; ovpty€ eoti 
ovvOykn Kaddpov iva Kat Knpd oupvde- 
Ocioa.— Pollux, iv. 69. “Pan primus 
calamos cera conjungere plures In- 
stituit.”"—Virg. Ecl. u. 33. 
KdAapos otvpeiov Tavés.—Iph. in Taur. 
1126. Cf. Plato’s 14th Epigram in the 
Anthology. Nor was the reed less use- 
ful in the lyre, the favourite instrument 
of Apollo and the Muses. For though 
Aristophanes avails himself of the variety 


¢ 7 
6 Knpodéras 


of names to call the Muses evAvpo. and 
Apollo 6 doppxras, yet undoubtedly the 
lyre and the ¢épmy€, and for the matter 
of that the xi@apis also, were originally 
the same instrument (Gevaert, La Mu- 
sique de l’Antiquité, ii. 249), and the 
reed was used for what the French call 
the chevalet, and we the bridge, the part 
which keeps the strings from coming 
into contact with the body of the 
instrument. See the note on tmroduvpuor, 
infra 233. The invention of the lyre is 
described in the Homeric Hymn to 
Hermes 41-51. Hermes chanced to find 
a tortoise-shell, and having scooped out 
its occupant, he cut some reeds, Sdva- 
Kas Kaddpoto, by measure, pérpoiot, and 
drilled them through the shell. Then 
he wrapped the shell in a piece of bull’s 
hide and inserted two side-pieces, mxets, 
with a cross-piece, (vysy, at the top 
from one side-piece to the other. Finally 
he stretched seven strings of sheep-gut 
from the (vydv to the shell. In this 
case 1t would seem that seven pieces 
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For the Muses of the lyre love us well ; 


And hornfoot Pan who plays on the pipe his jocund lays; 
And Apollo, Harper bright, in our Chorus takes delight ; 
For the strong reed’s sake which I grow within my lake 


FR. Brekekekex, ko-ax, ko-ax. 
Dio. Hang you, and your ko-axing too! 
There’s nothing but ko-ax with you. 
Fr That is nght, Mr. Busybody, right ! 
To be girdled in his lyre’s deep shell. 
Brekekekex, ko-ax, ko-ax. 
Dro. 


My hands are blistered very sore ; 


My stern below is sweltering so, 


of reed must have been driven through 
the shell, each supporting a string. 
The évexa dévaxos below, though in terms 
applicable only to Apollo and the Muses, 
refers, in truth, to all the divinities 
mentioned. From the manifold use of 
the reed in musical instruments, it is 
called by Apuleius, in the tale of Cupid 
and Psyche, Musicae suavis nutricula. 


230. xepoBdras| Three interpretations 
of this word are mentioned by the 
Scholiast, (1) horned, (2) horn-footed, 
(83) haunting the mountain peaks. All 
three characteristics are recognized at 
the very outset of the Homeric Hymn 
(xviii) to Pan, whom the poet describes 
as aiyimddnpy, Oukepwora, 


ds TavTa Adpov viddevTa A€éAOYXEV, 
tal Kopupas dpéwy Kal merphevta KéAcvda (2-7; ef. 10, 11). 


And see the passage from Euripides 
quoted in the preceding note. Here 
kepoBaras doubtless means horn-footed, 
since horns on the head can hardly be 
worked into a compound with Baive; 
and the Frogs would know nothing of 
Pan on the mountain peaks. With 
kahapopboyya we must understand saty- 
para, or some such word. 

233. tmodvptov| “Ore kddapos wadat ayri 
Tov Képaros wmeribero tH Avpa.—Scholiast. 


That is, as the bridge; see note on 228 


supra. Precisely the same explanation is 
given, as Kuster observes, by Hesychius, 
s.v. Odvaka troAdvpiov; Etym. Magn., 
s.v. Sdvaxes; Pollux, iv. segm. 62, and 
Eustathius on Iliad xviii. 576. 

236. pdrvkraivas] Ta ray yepav erava- 
OTHMaTA aro TOU KomnAateEly. Heimer O€ ep 
rais yepoiv.—Scholiast. Cf. Wasps 1119. 
The BpexexexeEé koa xoaé which concludes 
this little speech is intended to take 
the place of the ramamanma€ of Clouds 
391, 
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ed 


240 


245 


250 


255 


260 


241. paddAov pev ovv| Far from acceding 
to the weary oarsman’s request for peace, 
the Frogs announce their intention of 
singing their very best and loudest. 
kuretpos 1s the Latin cyperos, the English 
galingale, a plant common in lakes and 
marshes. The root is aromatic, and was 
formerly much used for medicinal pur- 


poses. dAéews seems to be our water-flag. 

251. rovri] The BpexexexeE xod& xoa€. 
This, says Dionysus, I take or borrow 
from you; 76 Aéyeww BpexexexeE wap tpav 
¢uabov.—Scholiast. In the preceding 
line, he has for the first time chimed in, 
and shouted the refrain in competition 
with the Frogs. 
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’T will soon, I know, upturn and roar 
Brekekekex, ko-ax, ko-ax. 
O tuneful race, O pray give o’er, 


O sing no more. 


Fr. Ah, no! ah, no! 


Loud and louder our chant must flow. 
Sing if ever ye sang of yore, 
When in sunny and glorious days 
Through the rushes and marsh-flags springing 
On we swept, in the joy of singing 
Myriad-diving roundelays. 
Or when fleeing the storm, we went 
Down to the depths, and our choral song 
Wildly raised to a loud and long 
Bubble-bursting accompaniment. 

Fr. and Dio. Brekekekex, ko-ax, ko-ax. 


Dio. This timing song [ take from you. 
FR. That’s a dreadful thing to do. 
Dio. Much more dreadful, if I row 


Till I burst myself, I trow. 


Fr. and Dro. 


Brekekekex, ko-ax, ko-ax. 


Dio. Go, hang yourselves ; for what care I? 

FR. All the same we'll shout and ery, 
Stretching all our throats with song, 
Shouting, crying, all day long, 

Fr. and Dio. Brekekekex, ko-ax, ko-ax. 

Dio. In this you'll never, never win. 


255. ef Scappaynoopat| Dionysus must 
either row slower or burst. The time, 
which their song gives, requires a quicker 
stroke than he can keep up. Therefore 
he must stop their song, and this he 
hopes to do by out-shouting them in 
their own refrain. 

262. rovro] TS Aéyew BpexexexéE.— 


Scholiast. The contest between them 
is which can most effectively sing the 
words BpexexexeE xod& xodé& In lines 
250, 256, and 261, Dionysus and the 
Frogs exercise their musical powers 
simultaneously, but in 267 Dionysus 
has it all his own way. The contest 
is a purely vocal one, and the notion 
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nragoveteb’, iva goBnbeiny éya, 280 


eldbs pe pdyipov bvTa, pidoTipodpevos. 


that Dionysus is striking at the Frogs 
with his oar, a notion first broached by 
Frere and Mitchell in their translations 
(Mr. Mitchell translates this episode in 
an Appendix to his edition), and after- 
wards gravely advocated by Fritzsche, is 
contrary to the whole spirit of the scene. 

268. éueddov k.t.A.] To the last Bpexe- 
kexeé KoaE xoaé the Frogs make no re- 
sponse. They have given up the contest. 

269. mapaBahovd r@ xkomiw| Bring her 


CHARON. 


to with the oar, remo navem ad littus 
appelle, as Kuster translates it. Cf. 
supra 180, Knights 762. | 

270. amddos tov vavAov| Pay your fare. 
Lucian doubtless had his eye on this 
passage in his twenty-second Dialogue 
of the Dead, where Charon has just 
ferried over Menippus, the Cynic, who 
is everywhere in Lucian the type of 
the honest and penniless philosopher. 
Charon wants his fare: 


2 / > Z N , 
am0dos, W@W KaTapaTe, TA TOpOyuia. 


Meniprus. Béa, ei TovTd cor Hovov, @ Xapwy. 


CHARON, 


amddos, onl, avd’ av oe dterropOpevoapny 
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Fr. This you shall not beat us in. 


Dio. 


Never! never! 


No, nor ye prevail o’er me. 
3 
Tll my song 


Shout, if need be, all day long, 


Until I’ve learned to master your ko-ax. 
Brekekekex, ko-ax, ko-ax. 


I thought P’d put a stop to your ko-ax. 


Cuar. Stop! 
Now pay your fare and go. 


Easy ! 


Xanthias! where's Xanthias ? 


Take the oar and push her to. 


Dio. Here ’tis: two obols. 
Is it Xanthias there ? 
Xan. Glad to meet you, master. 


Xan. Nothing but filth and darkness. 


Xan, Didn’t you? 


Xan. Hoi, hoi! Dro. Come hither. 

Dio. What have you there? 

Dro. But tell me, did you see the parnicides 
And perjured folk he mentioned ? 

Dio. Poseidon, yes. 


What’s the next step ? 


Why look ! (Pointing to the audience) I see them now. 
Xan. We'd best be moving on. 


This is the spot where Heracles declared 


Those savage monsters dwell. 


Dro, O hang the fellow. 


That’s all his bluff: he thought to scare me off, 
The jealous dog, knowing my plucky ways. 


Menippus. ote dy AaBos mapa Fov pi éxovTos. 


CHARON, 


Menippus. ef pév nal ddAos Tis, odk ola" eyw@ 5é ob Exw. 


271. 4 Bavilas ;| Is that you, Xanthias? 
They have now crossed the water, and 
are in Hades itself, and it is so dark 
that Dionysus cannot be sure who the 
approaching figure is. 

276. vuvi y 6p] He looks at the 
audience, who always relished a joke at 
their own expense, 

281. paxcpov] The abject little coward 
wishes it to be understood that Heracles 


éort 5€ Tis GBoAOY pr) Exav; 


5] XN 


And so on. 


was alarmed lest Dionysus, if he went 
below, should perform such prodigies of 
valour as would throw the labours of 
Heracles into the shade, and therefore 
tried to choke him off the expedition by 
exaggerating the difficulties in the way. 
But as Bergler says, “res ipsa mox indi- 
cabit quam sit paxtyos.”” The following 
line, the Scholiast tells us, is borrowed 
from the Philoctetes of Euripides, 


3 ON \ cf “ c 2. N 4 
ovdey Yap oUTW yauUpovy ws avinp edu. 
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b) 3 b “A 
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Wolov TL; 


Tore pév ye Bods, vuvi & dpeds, Tore 0 avd yuvr) 


OpaloTaTn TIS. 


"kh , ’ V4 
TOVUCa TOLVVY EOTL. 


/ 
amav TO Tpbawrtrov. 


cap io 61. 


Musgrave, and subsequent collectors 
of Euripidean fragments, combine this 
line with others found in Aristotle, 
Stobaeus, etc., and make the whole 
passage part of the prologue, supposed 
to be spoken by Odysseus. 

285. vy tov Aia| Xanthias assents to 
the eulogy which his master passes on 
his own prowess, but of course only 
ironically ; and immediately proceeds 
to put it to the test. It is difficult to 
say whether, in the scene which follows, 
we are to understand Xanthias as really 
seeing what he describes, or merely 
pretending to do so, for the purpose of 
frightening his master. 

293. "Eumrovoa| Empusa, who is men- 
tionedagain in Eccl. 1056, was a frightful 
hobgoblin, specially noted for its in- 
cessant changes of shape. In his scur- 


vy Tov Ala. Kai phy aicOdvopat odou Tivos. 
BA. €€6micdev. 


AI. mpécbe vu 161. 


vy Tov loved, Kat Bodétwov Oarepov, 
Al. wot 847 dv rpamotpny ; 


285 
Al. é€6mic@ 16. 


Kal phy d6p@ v7 Tov Ala Onpiov péya. 
BA. devév mavrodamiy yotv yiyverat- 
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BA. wupi yotv Adprerat 
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295 
BA. mot 0 éya; 


leped, SiadvrAagév p, iv & oot Evprérns. 


rilous attack on the parentage of 
Aeschines, Demosthenes declares that 
his rival’s mother was nicknamed Em- 
pusa, €k Tov mavra motely Kal mdoXeL Kal 
yiyverOar Sndovdtt ravtns THs emevupias 
tuxovca.—De Corona 130. Lucian (de 
Saltatione 19), speaking of an Egyptian 
dancer mpos mavra oxnpatiferOar kal 
peraBdrAeo Oat Suvdpevov, remarks cixd ecw 
dé yp) Kal Ty” Epmovear, riv €s vpias pop- 
das peraBadAopevny, ToravTyny Tia avOpwrroy 
tm Tov pvdov mapadedéacba. The Scholi- 
ast here defines Empusa as a ddvracpa 
Satpovt@des Ud “Exatns émumepmopevov. 

294, dmrav td mpdcwmov| Sane igni 
coruscat tota facie—Bergler, Brunck. 
“She is ablaze with fire all over her 
face.” 

297. iepet| Tapa rais Oéais mpoedpia ére- 
Tipnto 6 iepevs rod Avovvoov.—Scholiast. 
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There’s no such swaggerer lives as Heracles. 
Why, Id like nothing better than to achieve 
Some bold adventure, worthy of our trip. 


Dio. Get you behind. 


Xan. I know you would. Hallo! I hear a noise. 
Dio. Where? what? Xan. Behind us, there. 
Xan. No, it’s in front. Dio. Get you in front directly. 
Xan. And now I see the most ferocious monster. 
Dio. O, what’sit like? Xan. Like everything by turns. 
Now it’s a bull: now it’s a mule: and now 
The loveliest girl. Dio. O, where? I’ll go and meet her. 
Xan. It’s ceased to be a girl: it’s a doe now. 
Dio. Itis Empusa! Xan. Well, its face is all 
Ablaze with fire. Dio, Has it a copper leg ? 
Xan. A copper leg? yes, one; and one of cow dung. 
Dio. O, whither shall I flee? Xan. O, whither I? 
Dio. My priest, protect me, and we’ll sup together. 


In these dramatic contests, which were 
part of the religious festival of the 
Dionysia, the priest of Dionysus was, 
so to say, the Chairman who presided 
over the proceedings. He sat in a con- 
spicuous seat or throne in the centre of 
the front row (the semicircle which 
half surrounded the orchestra), with 
thirty-three honoured guests on each 
side. The very throne on which, in 
later days, he sat has been unearthed 
during the excavations recently made 
in the Athenian Theatre, and still bears 
the legible inscription, ‘Iepeds Avovicov 
The Temple of A:dvucos 
"EXevéepeds (which must be distinguished 
from the dpxatérarov iepdy mentioned in 
note on 216 supra), was situated within 
the circumference of the Theatre (Pau- 
sanias, Attica xx. 2), and derived its 


"EXevde peas. 


name from the fact that the wooden 
statue it contained had been brought 
from the border town of Eleutherae 
under Mount Cithaeron (Id. xxxviii. 8). 
Its foundations are believed to have 
been recently discovered, apparently at 
the back of the stage. See Mr. Haigh’s 
Attic Theatre, i. 4 and vii. 3. In the 
latter chapter 1s given an admirable 
illustration of the priest’s marble throne. 
It is to this exalted personage that 
Dionysus appeals from the stage, trust- 
ing that he will not permit the God, 
whom he serves, to perish in this 
ignominious manner. The Chorus have 
not yet entered the orchestra, so that 
nothing intervenes between the actor 
and the priest. If Dionysus survives, 
he will come and join his priest in the 
potations to which they are both ad- 
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dicted, and at which the priest could 
have no more welcome guest than the 
God of Wine. 

304. yadqv 6p6] In the still-extant 
Orestes of Euripides, the hero recovering 
from a paroxysm of frenzy, says é« kupd- 
Tov yap avdis av yarn dpe (279), After 
the storm I see afresh fine weather. Hege- 
lochus, who acted the part, when reciting 
the line made a slight involuntary pause 
(emtAelravros Tov mvevparos, spiritu de- 
ficiente), after yadnv’, So rounding it off 
into a complete word, as if the poet had 
written yadjv 6p4, I see a cat. A similar 
pause after the first syllable of a-fresh 
in the English line would change it 
into After the storm I see a fresh fine 
wether. That the mishap of Hegelochus 
became a favourite jest amongst the 
Athenian wits, we learn from the 
Scholiasts here and on the Orestes. Thus, 
in an unnamed Comedy of Strattis, one 
of the speakers seems to have declaimed 


310 


the line after the fashion of Hegelochus, 
whereupon the other calls out excitedly 
Tot Tol yadnv; & mpos Oeadv, mot Tot yadny ; 
on which the first explains that the 
word he used was yadnva, and the second 
replies yarn’; éyo & a@uny oe réyetr, 
yadyv 6p, for so I think we should read 
the passage. Thus again, Sannyrion, in 
his Danae, representing Zeus as anxious 
to get into the tower through a little 
chink, makes him say, ‘‘ Into what shall 
I change myself, to creep through the 
chink unobserved? Shall I change 
myself into a yad7 2? But then Hege- 
lochus would betray me, calling out 
with all his might é« kupdray yap adéis 
av yahny 6p.” ; 

307. expiac’ airiv idov| All editors 
give this line to Dionysus, forgetting 
that he had never seen the spectral 
figure: though even had he done so, he 
would have been the last person to admit 
his own cowardice. The following line 
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XAN. By Zeus she 1s. 
XAN. By Zeus. 


Xan. King Heracles, we’re done for. Duo. O, forbear, 
Good fellow, call me anything but that. 
Xan. Well then, Dionysus. Drto. O, that’s worse again. 
XAN. (To the Spectre.) Aye, go thy way. O master, here, come here. 
Dro. O,what’sup now? Xan. Take courage; all’s serene. 
And, like Hegelochus, we now may say 
“ Out of the storm there comes a new fine wether.” 
Empusa’s gone. Dio. Swear it. 
Dio. Swearitagain. Xan. By Zeus. Dro. Again. 
O dear, O dear, how pale I grew to see her, 
But fe, from fright has yellowed me all over.’ 
Dio. Ah me, whence fall these evils on my head ? 


Who is the god to blame for my destruction ? 


is usually translated, and the interpreta- 
tion seems to be as old as Heliodorus 
(Aethiopics, ii1. 5), But he (the priest), 
out of fear, blushed for me; on which 
I take the liberty of remarking (1) that 
60: would naturally refer to the speaker’s 
companion on the stage rather than to 
one of the spectators; see Wasps 78 and 
the note there; (2) that a blush is 
épvOpov, a totally different colour to 
auppoyv ; (3) that it is mere nonsense to 
say that a man, out of fear, blushed for 
another (see Lucian’s Anacharsis 33) ; 
and (4) that if we look to the manner 
in which Aristophanes elsewhere con- 
nects the colour wuppoy with the effect 
of dé0s, we cannot doubt that the real 
meaning is At ile (Dionysus) prae 
timore in me cacavit. Cf. Eecl. 1061 
muppoy Ovvec w avrika ‘Yad rod Sous. Id. 
329, 330; Knights 900, where again 
some absurdly translate muppés, blushing. 
It is, in my opinion, to the state of his 


garments, which Xanthias has only just 
discovered, that the ejaculation otuo 
tadas, at the commencement of the 
speech, is intended to apply. I see 
that Van Leeuwen, in his edition pub- 
lished many years after this note was 
written, takes the true view of the word 
ureperruppiace, and quotes Bakhuyzen as 
doing the same: but as they both leave 
307 to Dionysus, read cov at the end 
of 308 and explain 63, Bakhuyzen by 
6 mpexros, and Van Leeuwen by 6 
xpoxoros, they can hardly be said to 
have done much to elucidate the passage. 

310. riv’ airtdoowat x.7.rA.] He asks 
about himself what, in Medea 1208, 
Creon asks about his hapless daughter, 
tis o &O atipws Saipdvay amodecev; and 
his mind being full of Euripidean 
phraseology, and remembering that 
Aiéjp was one of the poet’s new-fangled 
deities (infra 892), he asks whether 
Aether is the God to be blamed for his 
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misfortunes, and, naming Aidépa, goes 
on, irrelevantly, through the rest of 
line 100 supra. This I think is what 
the passage means, and not, as the 
Scholiasts suggest, that Dionysus is 


speaking of Euripides himself as being, : 


indirectly, the author of his troubles. 
They explain aiéépa x.7.X. by aytt rod 
Tov Evpiridny’ avrod yap 6 tapBos. 4 Thy 
emtOupiay Evpimidov rod tatra éyovtos. 
avTos yap atttos Tov Tatra maGely rév Atd- 
vucov. Kal yap Ov’ avrov KatndGev eis “Ardov. 
The words which follow in the text, 
avdet tis evdobev, are a stage direction, 
napereypap, as the Scholiast observes, 
onpaives yap ote éowbév ris nidnoe pn 
6p@pevos rots Gearais. | 

316. "Iaxx’, 3 "Iaxye] We have already 
heard the Chorus, chanting the songs of 


the Frogs, but we did not see them. 
Nor indeed are they yet visible, but 
they are approaching in their proper 
character, as the Mystic Chorus of the 
play. The wayfarers hear a shout, and 
recognize roy puotixoy “laxxov; just as 
Demaratus of Sparta and Dicaeus the 
Athenian heard and recognized it during 
the Persian invasion, and knew that the 
invisible powers of Eleusis were moving 
forth to do battle at Salamis against the 
enemies of Hellas, Hdt. viii. 65. Though 
Tacchus, the associate of Demeter and 
Persephone, was originally quite distinct 
from the Theban Dionysus, yet their 
attributes were in some respects so 
similar, that the process of identifica- 
tion had commenced long before the 
exhibition of the Frogs. See the Choral 
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Air, Zeus’s chamber, or the Foot of Time ? 


(A flute is played behind the scenes.) 


Hist! Xan. What’s the matter? Dio. Didn’t you hear it? Xan. What? 
Xan. Aye, and a whiff of torches 


Dro. 
Dio, The breath of flutes. 
Breathed o’er me too; a very mystic whiff. 
Dio. Then crouch we down, and mark what’s going on. 
CHORUS. (In the distance.) O Iacchus ! 


O Iacchus! 


O Tacchus ! 


Xan. I have it, master: ’tis those blessed Mystics, 
Of whom he told us, sporting hereabouts. 


They sing the Iacchus which Diagoras made. 


Dio. 


I think so too: we had better both keep quiet 


And so find out exactly what it is. 
(The calling forth of Iacchus.) 


Cuor. O Iacchus! power excelling, here in stately temples dwelling, 
O Iacchus! O Jacchus! 


Ode (1083-1120) in the Antigone of 
Sophocles, which preceded the present 
play by more than thirty years. But 
in this play there is no identification : 
and probably it would have seemed 
irreverent even to suggest that the 
Dionysus, here put upon the stage, bore 
any resemblance to the sacred and 
mystical lacchus. 

320. Ataydpas |] Med@v rrointys aOeos, says 
the Scholiast, identifying the lyric poet, 
of whose poems only four lines remain 
(Bergk’s Poetae Lyrici Graeci), with the 
notorious Diagoras of Melos; but this 
identification is not universally accepted. 
The lyric poet seems to have composed 
a processional melody for the use of the 
initiated. Apollodorus, the Scholiast 
tells us, preferred to read 6: dyopas, 


which was also the original reading of 
the Venetian MS., though afterwards cor- 
rected. This would make the line mean 
Tov "laxxov, dv adovow e& adorews Sud Tis 
dyopas e&idvres eis "EXevotva.—Scholiast. 
But even if the procession passed through 
the agora, which seems more than doubt- 
ful, and had a special hymn for that 
section of their journey, which is not 
very probable, it is clear that it is not 
passing through the agora now. The 
initiated are now gathering and singing 
before the Temple of Demeter, calling 
upon Iacchus to come forth and lead 
them out, and until he appears the 
procession will not start. See the next 
note. 

323. “Iaxy’, & modvripots x.7.A.| The 
Chorus now make their appearance, 
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clothed in their robes of initiation, and 
carrying lighted torches, real or pre- 
tended, in their hands. The strophe 
which forms their Parodos or entrance 
song is a little Ionic a minore system, 
not xa@apdor, in the language of metrical 
writers, but éipexroy, admitting amongst 
the regular Ionics (sWU--) an occa- 
sional bacchic (U--), caric (-uU--), 
anapaest and cretic. The second line, 
“laxy’, ® "laxye, may be regarded as an 
ejaculation extra metrum. For the next 
137 lines the Chorus are represented as 
rehearsing in the world below the early 
stages, as much, no doubt, as the general 
populace of Athens would see, of that 
great annual procession from the Cera- 
meicus to Eleusis (dé rot Kepapetkod eis 
’EXevoiva, Scholiast on 395 and 399), in 
which they themselves, when alive, had 
been accustomed to participate. It took 
place in September, eixad: Bondpoprdvos 
TOV laxxov €& Goreos ’EXevorivade répmovaety. 
—Plutarch, Phocion 28. The Chorus 
must be supposed to have mustered in 
the great building provided for the 
marshalling of these and similar pro- 
cessions, and. they are now calling 


330 


Tacchus to come from the adjoining 
Temple of the Eleusinian deities, and 
be their divine companion on the long 
twelve miles journey. That building 
and that temple were just within the 
Peiraeic gate, and in, or close to the 
boundary of, the Inner Cerameicus. Ei- 
oehOdyray O€ eis riv wédwy (from Peiraeus) 
oikoOdpnua €S TapacKEunY eoTl TOY TOUTaY 
ds méumovat, Tas pev ava wav éros, Tas bé 
Kat xpévov tadeimovros*® Kal mAnoiov vads 
€ott Anuntpos* aydApata O€ ad’tn Te Kal 7 
mats, Kat dada éxov “lakyos* yéypanra Oe 
émt T@ TOiv@ ypappaow Arrikois epya eivat 
IpagéireAovs.—Pausanias, Attica, iu. 4. 
It was this torch-bearing Iacchus whom 
they escorted from the splendid temple 
where he dwelt at Athens (modvuripors ev 
eSpas evOade vaiwy) along the Sacred 
Way to the sanctuary at Eleusis. The 
statue was garlanded with wreaths of 
myrtle, as indeed were Demeter and the 
officials of the Mysteries (Schol. on Oed. 
Col. 715); and as was the whole proces- 
sion of the Initiated, pupcive oreddvo 
éorehavodyro of pepunpuévor, Schol. on 330. 
The statue is brought out (see note on 
340), all evil-doers are warned off, and 
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Come to tread this verdant level, 


Come to dance in mystic revel, 


Come whilst round thy forehead hurtles 


Many a wreath of fruitful myrtles, 


Come with wild and saucy paces 


Mingling in our joyous dance, 


Pure and holy, which embraces all the charms of all the Graces; 


When the mystic choirs advance. 


then the procession commences, the 
Chorus singing hymns to each of the 
Eleusinian deities in turn, Persephone, 
Demeter, Iacchus, as they pass through 
the Cerameicus, and out by the Eleu- 
sinian gate to the bridge over the 
Cephisus, where a little chaffing (yedu- 
ptopos) takes place, and whence they 
disappear from our sight on their way 
to the flower-enamelled Thriasian plain. 
It must, of course, be remembered that 
all these phases of the procession are 
shown only by the dances and gestures 
of the Chorus in the orchestra. 

326. révd’ ava Aetpava yopevowy] The 
hetpov, mentioned here and 344 infra, is 
the open sward in front of the Athenian 
Temple, and must not be confounded 
with the Aepavas mentioned below, 374 
and 449, which denote the Thriasian 
plain. Doubtless the procession com- 
menced with a dance; and indeed dances 
were, throughout the journey, a promi- 
nent feature of the religious proceed- 
ings. It will be remembered that, since 
the fortification of Deceleia by the 
Lacedaemonians, the procession had 
been compelled to travel by sea, ex- 


cepting indeed on that one memorable 
occasion when Alcibiades, restored to 
Athens and appointed Dictator, drdvrey 
nyehav avtoxpdrep, led out his army to 
protect the overland route (Xen. Hell. I. 
iv. 20, 21), so guarding the Mysteries 
which himself was accused of profan- 
ing, and neutralizing the garrison at 
Deceleia which he had himself recom- 
mended to Sparta. And whilst the 
procession had to travel by sea, says 
Plutarch, it was shorn of its accustomed 
solemnities, kat Ovoiat kai yopetat kal mohAd 
Tay Spwpévov kal’ 6ddv iepdv Grav é&e- 
Aavvoct Tov "laxyxov Um avdaykns eEedetrero. 
—Alcibiades 34. It will be observed 
what a prominent part the yopeta held, 
in Plutarch’s estimation, in the journey 
along the Sacred Way. 

329. Bpvovra piprav| Abounding with 
berries. moX\vKaprroy has much the same 
meaning, but refers rather to the sort 
of myrtle employed, as in the expres- 
sion puppivas tay Kapripev, Peace 1154; 
whilst the present words signify that 
the actual wreath would be full of 
berries. 
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338. youpeiwy kpe@v| The solemn strain 
dies away, and the vulgar voice of Xan- 
thias is heard exclaiming, What a jolly 
smell of pork ! in allusion to the sacrifice 
of pigs, which was an important part of 
the ceremony of initiation. See Achar- 
nians 764; Peace 874, 5. The Scholiast 
Says, xoipoe ry Anunrpe Kai T@ Atovvcw 
€Ovoyvto, as Aupavytixol Tov Oeoivy Swpn- 
PaFOV. 

340. éyeipov] The sacred hymn com- 
mences again, but in a different strain. 
In the Strophe they were invoking 
Iacchus to come out of his temple and 
appear to his worshippers. The Anti- 
strophe is the Song of Joy and Welcome 
with which they greet his appearance. 
The short pause which enabled the 
actors to hold their little dialogue has, 
in imagination, been utilized by bringing 
out the statue of the god. And now all 


is song, and dance, and ecstacy. The 
torch in his hand is magnified into 
droyéas Aaprddas. The night is turned 
into day by the brightness of their 
Morning Star. Even age forgets its 
infirmities and joins, almost involun- 
tarily, in the dance; and all are longing 
for the procession to start. Arise, O 
Lacchus! waving in thine hands the flaming 
torches, thou Morning Star of our nightly 
mystic rites. The meadow is ablaze with 
jive. (All the mystics are waving their 
lighted torches.) Now the knee of old 
men is leaping for joy; under the influ- 
ence of the sacred rite they shake off the 
chronic infirmities of age; they shake 
off their long and weary years (cf. Eur. 
Bacchae 184-190). But do thou, O blessed 
one, shedding light with thy torch, lead 
on with forward step the chorus-forming 
youth to the flowery marshy plain (which 
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Xan. Holy and sacred queen, Demeter’s daughter, 
O, what a jolly whiff of pork breathed o’er me! 
Dio. Hist! and perchance you'll get some tripe yourself. 
(The welcome to Iacchus.) 
CHor. 


Come, arise, from sleep awaking, come the fiery torches shaking, 


O Iacchus! O Jacchus! 
Morning Star that shinest nightly. 


Lo, the mead is blazing brightly, 


Age forgets its years and sadness, 


Agéd knees curvet for gladness, 


Lift thy flashing torches o’er us, 


Marshal all thy blameless train, 
Lead, O lead the way before us; lead the lovely youthful Chorus 
To the marshy flowery plain. 


takes them to Eleusis), Throughout 
Iacchus is addressed as a living present 
person, waving an actual torch, and not 
as a mere sculptured statue. At the 
commencement of the Antistrophe there 
was apparently an ancient gloss ac- 
counting for this outburst of tumultuous 
joy, by the words 6 “Iaxxos yap jxe:, the 
last two words of which crept from the 
margin into the text (ev yepot yap free 
tivadooov), confounding both sense and 
metre, and giving an infinity of trouble 
before they were finally expelled. 

351. dvOnpoy édrevcovy Sdredov| Though 
their first dance takes place before the 
Athenian Temple from which they start, 
they are ever looking forward to still 
more joyous and festive dances in an 
expanse which they call here the 
“flowery marshy plain”; in 373 infra the 
“fair-flowering bosoms of the meadows”; 


and in 448 infra the “ flower-like rose- 
abounding meadows.” These are the 
Thriasian and Hleusinian plains, still 
brilliant with many-coloured blossoms, 
and both commonly included under the 
one name of the Thriasian plain. Mr. 
Dodwell (Tour through Greece, 1. chap. 
ix) describes the surface of the Thriasian 
plain as ‘variegated with the many- 
coloured anemone forming an expanded 
tissue of the richest hues.” He remarked 
there “at least twenty different tints of 
the red, the purple, and the blue,” and 
compares the “ meadow enamelled with 
all the variegated hues of a field of 
anemones” to “a crowd of Greeks and 
Turks seen at a distance with their 
coloured turbans, with the predominant 
tints of red, blue, yellow, and white.” 
The Eleusinian plain is called cor, 
because it was frequently inundated by 
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the Hleusinian (to be distinguished from 
the Athenian) Cephisus, Demosthenes 
against Callicles28. And certain mounds 
still visible there are supposed to repre- 
sent the embankments which the Em- 
peror Hadrian raised for the purpose of 
keeping its water within bounds, Leake, 
Topography of Athens, 11. 155. 

304, evpnpety xp7| Now Iacchus is 
amongst his worshippers, and the pro- 
cession is eager to start: but it cannot 
do so, until it has been purged of all 
profane and unworthy elements, éxds 
éxas eorée, BeBnrot. This solemn and im- 
posing ceremony took place, we may well 
believe, at the starting of the procession, 
as it certainly did at the actual initia- 
tion. Nero, says Suetonius (Nero 34), 
“Hleusiniis sacris, quorum initiatione 
impii et scelerati voce praeconis submo- 
ventur, interesse non ausus est.” Here 
the duties of the praeco are of course 
discharged bythe Coryphaeus. éfioracOat 
seems to have been the word regularly 
employed on these occasions, infra 370 ; 
Iph. in Tauris 1226-9. Aristophanes, 


however, except at the commencement 
and the close of the proclamation, drops 
its connexion with the Mysteries, and 
makes it the vehicle of his own 
comic satire. Doubtless each of the 
prohibitions which follow, even when 
couched in the most general terms, has 
its particular application, but we can 
recognize it only in a very few instances. 

357. Kparivou tov tavpopayov| Just as, 
in the preceding line, the Muses took 
the place of Demeter and Persephone ; 
so here, instead of warning off all who 
had not been initiated into their holy 
mysteries, the speaker warns off all who 
had not been initiated into the rites of 
Dionysus, the god of dramatic per- 
formances. But whether because the 
deity in that particular character was 
already on the stage, or because the 
poet wished to pay a final compliment 
to an old rival long since deceased, he 
does not mention Dionysus by name, 
but makes Cratinus (than whom no 
more ardent votary of Dionysus, both as 
the god of the drama and as the god of 
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’ (The warning-off of the profane.) — 
All evil thoughts and profane be still: far hence, far hence from our choirs depart, 
Who knows not well what the Mystics tell, or is not holy and pure of heart ; 
Who ne’er has the noble revelry learned, or danced the dance of the Muses high ; 
Or shared in the Bacchic rites which old bull-eating Cratinus’s words supply ; 
Who vulgar coarse buffoonery loves, though all untimely the jests they make ; 
Or lives not easy and kind with all, or kindling faction forbears to slake, 
But fans the fire, from a base desire some pitiful gain for himself to reap ; 
Or takes, in office, his gifts and bribes, while the aty is tossed on the stormy deep ; 
Who fort or fleet to the foe betrays; or, a vile Thorycion, ships away 
Forbidden stores from Aegina’s shores, to Epidaurus across the Bay 


wine, could easily be found) the repre- 
sentative, and dignifies him with the 
epithets, of the god. For Sophocles, in 
the Tyro, as the Scholiast and others 
inform us, had spoken of Dionysus as 
Atovicov rod ravpopdayov. Photius, s. v. 
ravpopayov, observes, rov Atévucov’ Sodo- 
KAns év Tupot® avri rov Ore tots Tov SiOdpap- 
Bov vixnoact Bois édidoro, 7} Tov Ounorny’ ap 
ov Kal émt Tov Kpativoy pernveyke tovvopa 
"Apioropavns. It is only as an epithet of 
the God that it is applied to Cratinus. 
The words yA@rrns Baxyeta must be taken 
together, bacchic tongue-rites. 

358, Bwpordsxos| Possibly this refers 
to the tipsy buffoonery which Cleophon 
had exhibited in the Assembly a short 
time before the performance of this 
play, when after their defeat at Argi- 
nusae the Lacedaemonians had come 
to treat for peace, Aristotle’s Polity of 
Athens, 34; buffoonery which might 
not misbecome the comic stage, but 
which was altogether out of place (jj 
*y xatp®) on the Athenian bema. The 
persons who “fan the flames of hateful 


b] 


faction”? are the mischievous agitators 
who stir up strife and party hatreds, 
and are the chief obstacles to that 
universal amnesty and reconciliation 
which Aristophanes had so deeply at 
heart, and which he will presently ad- 
vocate in the Epirrhema. 

361. dpxyor| Holding some office of 
state: a position which afforded abundant 
opportunities for peculation. Cf. Wasps 
557; Birds 1111. The words méddews 
xepatoperns are genitives absolute. 

863. Oawpuxior] Of this unpatriotic 
toll-gatherer we know nothing beyond 
what is mentioned here, namely that 
he plotted the destruction of the city 
(cf. infra 381), and to that end supplied 
the enemy’s fleet with oar-pads and 
pitch and sail-cloth, smuggling these pro- 
hibited articles, améppyra, from Aegina 
to Epidaurus on the other side of the 
Saronic Gulf. During the siege of Syra- 
cuse the Athenians had imposed upon 
their subject allies, in lieu of the ac- 
customed tribute, a five per cent. duty 
on all exports and imports by sea.— 
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Thue. vii.28. And no doubt, as Boeckh 
remarks (Public Economy, ui. 6), this 
was the e/xoor? which Thorycion collected 
or farmed. Meier (as quoted in Dr. 
Holden’s Onomasticon Aristophaneum) 
conjectures that the treasonable act was 
committed during the rule of the Four 
Hundred, when the Peloponnesian fleet 
was stationed at Hpidaurus, harrying 
Aegina, and apparently expecting an 
invitation to Athens from the more un- 
scrupulous partisans of Sparta there.— 
Thue. viii. 92. But if so, it must have 
been only now detected, for Aristophanes, 
as the language in 381 infra more 
distinctly shows, is alluding to some- 
thing quite fresh in the minds of the 
audience ; there is nothing in the text 
to imply the presence of an hostile fleet 
in Epidaurus; and probably the event 
occurred when the Peloponnesians were 
refitting their fleet after the battle of 
Arginusae. The Schohast defines doxwpa 
as Oeppdridy Tt, @ év Tals Tpinpeot XpovTal, 
Ka’ 6 7 Kwan Badderat. 


365. tiva meider}] We do not know to 


whom this refers. The Scholiast says, 
Kipos yap Avodvdpo énepbe xpnpata rote 
eis médepor, which is perfectly true, Xen. 
Hell. Ii. i. 14, but no Athenian was 
concerned in the transaction. 

366, rv “Exaraiwy] Here we light upon 
a well-known name; Kuwnyolas roiro 
metroinkxe, Says the Scholiast ; and Aristo- 
phanes again alludes to the outrage in 
Keel. 330, see supra 1538. And as to the 
‘Exdarata, little shrines and symbols of 
Hecate, erected at the house-doors, cross- 
ways, and elsewhere, see the note on 
Wasps 804. 

367. tous piaOGovs trav moinray| These 
are the money-payments awarded to the 
three competing comedians. Hesychius 
defines proOos as 7d ErabXov Tov Kolko. 
He adds éupioGor S€ wévre Hoav, but this 
refers to a later period when five 
Comedies, and not as now three only, 
competed for the prize. Argument to 
the Plutus, Aristotle’s Polity of Athens, 
56. One only of the competitors gained 
the prize, but all were ¢upicdor. Probably 
the pods was given when the play was 
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Transmitting oarpads and sails and tar, that curst collector of five per cents. ; 

The knave who tries to procure supplies for the use of the enemy’s armaments ; 

The Cyclian singer who dares befoul the Lady Hecate’s wayside shrine ; 

The public speaker who once lampooned in our Bacchic feasts would, with heart malign, 
Keep nibbling away the Comedians’ pay ;—to these I utter my warning cry, 

I charge them once, I charge them twice, I charge them thrice, that they draw not nigh 
To the sacred dance of the Mystic choir. But yz, my comrades, awake the song, 

The night-long revels of joy and mirth which ever of right to our feast belong. 


(The start of the procession.) 


Advance, true hearts, advance ! 
On to the gladsome bowers, 


chosen for competition, and was the 
same forall the competitors. Its amount 
is unknown. The Scholiast mentions 
Archinus and Agyrrhius as the politicians 
who cut it down, otro yap mpotordpevor 
mis Onpooias tparé(ys tov picbdoy Tay 
KonOOaY évelwoav Kon@dnOévres. And the 
Scholiast on Eccl. 102 says 6 ’Ayvpptos 
Tov po Oo TOY TroLnT@Y ouveTEpe Kal TPeTOS 
éxkAnotaotikoy Oédexev. See the note 
there. Agyrrhius was a mere dema- 
gogue: but Archinus would probably 
be actuated by a genuine desire to 
economize the expenses of the Public 
Treasury, Onpoaias rpamwé(ns. He was the 
faithful friend and adviser of Thrasy- 
bulus during the eventful campaign, 
which commenced with the occupation 
of Phyle and ended with the famous 
Amnesty, and much of the credit for 
the moderation and wisdom, with which 
that campaign was conducted, is said 
to have been due to Archinus.—Polity 
of Athens, 34 and 40, and Mr. Sandys’ 
notes there. The expression pyrap dv 
eira seems to mean that though he was 


a public speaker, and as such always 
attacking others, yet when he was him- 
self attacked by the comic poets, he 
stooped to this mean and unworthy 
revenge. But there was never any love 
lost between the comic poets and the 
demagogues. 

371. wavvvxidas| The night-long revels 
which, though drawing to a close, are 
not yet concluded. See the note on 340 
supra. mavvvyis is defined by Hesychius 
as €opTi) vUKTEpLT. 

372. xoper vov}] Now that all unworthy 
elements have been purged away, the 
procession commences its march. The 
slow and stately pace at which they 
traverse the Cerameicus, is indicated by 
this little strophe composed entirely of 
spondees. They are beginning their 
journey to the Thriasian Plain, «is rovs 
evavOets KoXTrous Aetp@vov. See the note 
on 851 supra. In Birds 1093, avénpav 
Aetpovoyv duvdAdAwv ev KdArots, the words 
pvdAA@v xdArous are to be taken together, 
“the leafy bosom of the flowery meads.” 
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376. npiatnrat| "Apioroy yeyevnrat To TNs 
rederns.—Scholiast. The term dpiotor, 
usually applied to the ordinary fore- 
noon meal, here signifies the meal of 
which the Mystics partook in the small 
hours of the night preceding their 
march to Hleusis. 

377, add’ éuBal As they depart from 
the city, they sing three hymns in 
succession, one to each of the Eleu- 
sinian deities, Persephone, Demeter, 
and Iacchus. The hymn to Persephone 
constitutes the spondaic antistrophe 


dur. Br. 


377-3881. She was widely known under 
the name of Sare:pa. Spanheim observes 
that she was so called on coins of 
Cyzicus, Kdpn S@retpa KuCixnvey, and also 
refers to Pausanias (Laconica 13. 2), 
Aaxedatpovios dé dmavrixpv ths >Ouprias 
"Agdpodirns éoti vads Képns Swrteipas; and 
Kock adds Pausanias (Arcadica 31. 1), 
Thy Képnv Oe Swretpav Kadovory ot “Apkddes, 
The word dpeis is explained by the 
Scholiast by tiacets rots éraivors. 

380. es ras Spas] To all future ages. 
Kuster refers to Clouds 562, és ras pas 
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On to the sward, with flowers 
Embosomed bright ! 

March on with jest, and jeer, and dance, 

Full well ye’ve supped to-night. 


(The processional hymn to Persephone.) 


March, chanting loud your lays, 

Your hearts and voices raising, 

The Saviour goddess praising 
Who vows she'll still 

Our city save to endless days, 

Whate’er Thorycion’s will. 


Break off the measure, and change the time; and now with chanting and hymns adorn 
Demeter, goddess mighty and high, the harvest-queen, the giver of corn. 


(The processional hymn to Demeter.) 


O Lady, over our rites presiding, 

Preserve and succour thy choral throng, : 
And grant us all, in thy help confiding, 

To dance and revel the whole day long ; 


ras érépas, and Bergler to Thesm. 950, é« 
TOY WPay es TAS Spas. 

382. dye viv] The Coryphaeus is now, 
apparently, discharging the duties of 
the Iacchagogus, and calling upon the 
Chorus to change the measure, and sing 
the hymn to Demeter. And the second 
hymn at once follows, consisting of a 
dimeter iambic strophe and antistrophe 
each composed of five verses, four of 
which are acatalectic, and the fifth 
catalectic. They have hitherto spoken 
of the all-night revelry, which is now 
concluding: they here speak of the all- 


day journey (mavjpepov) which is now 
commencing. 

389. yéXora . . . orovdaia] These ex- 
pressions are very suitable to the Mystic 
Procession, in whose language there 
was often a strange mixture of jest and 
earnest ; but the last words of the hymn, 
vikjoavra tatviovcba, show that Aristo- 
phanes is really thinking of his comic 
chorus, and of his success in the dramatic 
competition. The Greeks combined the 
two ideas, yéAova and orovdaia, into one 
compound word omovdoyéXot0s, orovdato- 
yéAouos. 
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395 


odat O é Hoe TH f 
pdatat, TOY EUveuTopoy THAdE THS XopElas. 


“laxye moAuTipnre, éAos €optis 


Hoicrov evpav, detpo cvvakodrovder 


ampos THY Oedy 


kat Oei€ov as dvev moévov 
TOAAHY 6Oov Tepatvels. 


400 


“laxxe diroxyopevTa, cup pomepme pe. 


‘ ‘\ 7 N 27 AN , 
OV Yap KaTETXiow pey ETL YEAWTL 


394. aX efa] The voice of the Cory- 
phaeus is heard again, calling for the 
hymn to Iacchus, the god ever-young, 
@paioyv, young with the bloom of ever- 
lasting youth. Spanheim refers to 
Catullus (Epithalamium of Peleus and 


Thetis 252) “At parte ex alia florens 
volitabat Iacchus”; and Ovid (Met. iv. 
17) where the poet, addressing the god 
of many names, Bacchus, Bromius, 
Lyaeus, lacchus, &c., says— 


‘‘Tibi inconsumta juventas, 
Tu puer aeternus, tu formosissimus alto 


Conspiceris caelg.” 


The two lines viv xai tov wpaiov . . 
tiode THs Xopeias are in the fourteen- 
syllable Euripidean metre discussed in 
the note to Wasps 248: as are the four 
lines 441-447 infra commencing voy 
iepov ava KUK\ov Oeas. 

398. “Iaxye woAvtipyre]| The hymn to 
Jacchus consists of three stanzas, each 
containing six iambic lines, the final 
line in each stanza being the refrain, 
"Taxye Ptdoxopeuvta, cupmpdérepmé pe. The 


first stanza exhorts the god to be the 
companion of their journey, mpos thy 
Ocdv, that is, to Demeter in Eleusis, 
telling him by way of inducement, that 
to him has been allotted the sweetest 
hymn of the three. For the words pédos 
eoptns HOtoToy evpav mean having obtained 
(not having composed or invented) the 
sweetest festal lay. 

A401. woAdHy 6d0v] EE dorews péxpe’ EXev- 
civos.—Scholiast. A journey “slightly 
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AND MUCH in earnest, and much in jest, 

Worthy thy feast, may we speak therein. 

And when we have bantered and Jaughed our best, 
The victor’s wreath be it ours to win. 


Call we now the youthful god, call him hither without delay, 
Him who travels amongst his chorus, dancing along on the Sacred Way. 


(The processional hymn to Lacchus.) 


O, come with the joy of thy festival song, 
O, come to the goddess, O, mix with our throng 
Untired, though the journey be never so long. 
O Lord of the frolic and dance, 
Tacchus, beside me advance ! 
For fun, and for cheapness, our dress thou hast rent, 


over twelve miles” says Mr. Louis Dyer 
(Gods of Greece, chap. 5). It took 
Mr. Dodwell four hours and five minutes 
to traverse it on horseback (Tour, 11. 5). 
And this procession was composed of 
a mixed multitude of both sexes and 
of various ages, mostly on foot, though 
some, especially ladies, went in their 
carriages. The sacrifices, dances, and 
other observances would greatly prolong 
the journey and augment the fatigue ; 
and the journey may well have taken 
them, as they intimate supra 387, the 
whole autumnal day. But Iacchus him- 
self was never tired; a statue carried 
in loving arms he could dvev wédvov (the 
phrase used by Dionysus of his own 
self-deliverance in Kur. Bacchae 614, 
airés é£éowo epavrov padios dvev mévov) 
have accomplished the longest distance. 
The priest in whose arms he was borne 


was a stately and dignified official, and 
had a special seat assigned him in the 
front row of the Theatre, amongst those 
who sat on the right of the Priest of 
Dionysus (see the note on 297 supra) 
and immediately after the nine Archons: 
Haigh’s Attic Theatre, vii. 3. In this 
procession Jacchus was the only divine 
traveller. He left Demeter and Per- 
sephone in the Athenian Temple: he is 
journeying to Demeter and Persephone 
in the Eleusinian Temple. 

403. od yap xarecxiow| The second 
and third stanzas indulge in the license 
which was a marked feature of these 
processions, and which of itself accounts 
for the split sandal, and the torn gar- 
ment, “ Thou art he who split for mirth 
(and for economy) our sandal and our 
tattered gaberdine” (cf. Plutus 845), 
‘and discovered a way for us to sport 
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maifwy xopevery BovAouar. BA. Kdywye pos. 415 


XO. BotvrAeoe SATA Koh 


oxdpopev Apyédnpoy ; 


and to dance with perfect impunity.” 
Of the two expressions, émi yéAwre and 
éw evtedcia, the former applies to the 
Mystic procession, the latter (which is 
a sort of aside) to the comic chorus and 
the expense saved to the Choregus. 
Not of course that there is any allusion 
to the manner in which the actual 
Choregus of the Frogs had equipped 
his chorus; for though some lines may 
have been added to a Comedy after its 
acceptance by the Archon, see Eccl. 
1158-1162, yet it is incredible that any 
could have been introduced reflecting 
on the Choregus, who was already 
superintending its production. The 
Scholiast tells us that according to 
Aristotle it was decreed in the archon- 
ship of Callias (the Calliaswho succeeded 


Antigenes), that the expenses of the 
choregia should be borne, not by a 
single citizen as theretofore, but by two 
conjointly : a change which shows that 
in the altered condition of the city, the 
burden was felt more heavily than 
before, and that any saving In the repre- 
sentation would therefore be welcomed. 

406. a¢npiovs| The license enjoyed on 
these occasions might at other times 
bring retaliation and punishment, but 
now itis privileged: now they who em- 
ploy it are a¢npsor. 

416. BotreoGe x.7.A.] The time ocecu- 
pied by the three processional hymns 
has brought them (in imagination) to 
the bridge over the Athenian Cephisus, 
which is little more than a brook, and 
is at present bridged over by two blocks 
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Through thee we may dance to the top of our bent, 


Reviling, and jeering, and none will resent. 
O Lord of the frolic and dance, 
Tacchus, beside me advance ! 


A sweet pretty girl I observed in the show, 

Her robe had been torn in the scuffle, and lo, . 

There peeped through the tatters a bosom of snow. 
O Lord of the frolic and dance, 


Tacchus, beside me advance! 


Xan. Wouldn’t I ? 


Dio. Wouldn’t I like to follow on, and try 
A little sport and dancing ? 
(The banter at the bridge of Cephisus.) 
CHOoR. Shall we all a merry joke 


At Archedemus poke, 


of marble, Dodwell, Tour, ii. 5. Here 
the procession made a pause, and the 
processionists fell to abusing and jeering 
each other, ‘‘from whence,” says Bentley 
(Phalaris, Age of Tragedy), ‘‘to abuse 
and jeer was called yedupiger.” Strabo 
(ix.1. 24), describing the rivers of Attica, 
begins with 6 Kydiccds, péwv dia Tov 
mediov, em ov kal 7 Tedupa kal of Tedu- 
plo pot. 
A417, "Apyédnpov] During this pro- 
longed rehearsal of their old religious 
solemnities, it is only when some satiric 
work is to be done that the Mystics 
awake to the fact that they are, for this 
once, the Chorus of a comic play. They 
now attack three unworthy Athenians, 
Archedemus, Cleisthenes, and Callas, 
Archedemus, who seems to have been 
distinguished from others of the same 
name by the epithet of 6 yAdpwv, the 


bleareyed (infra 588; Lysias, adv. Alci- 
biadem, i. 25) is described by Lysias as 
a notorious debauchee and embezzler 
of the public money: indeed he makes 
it a charge against his opponent (the 
son of the great Alcibiades) that he was 
intimate with a man of so depraved 
a character. Here he is ridiculed as 
an alien, and the Scholiast says that 
Eupolis in the Baptae assailed him on 
the same ground. But no doubt the 
present attack is really due to the fact 
that Archedemus was the first to com- 
mence hostilities against the victorious 
generals of Arginusae. Xen. Hell. 1. 
7.2, Xenophon there describes him as 
"Apxédnuos, tére mpoeotnkas ev 'AOhvats 
The expres- 
sion mpoeorykas is equivalent to mpocra- 
Tys Sy, and corresponds to the dynpaywyet 
of two lines below. The words Aexedeias 


, 
kat AexeXelas €mipeovpevos, 
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420 


425 


kta Oov heovThy vavpayely evnppévor. 430 


émipedoupevos, if correct, probably mean 
that he was entrusted with the duty of 
watching the movements of the hostile 
garrison in Deceleia. 

418. ot« éfuce Ppdropas] He had been 
unable to prove his right to Athenian 
citizenship, and consequently had not 
been enrolled in any of the Athenian 
gdparpiat. Compare d@vodrw manmovs in 
Birds 765. But this meaning is con- 
veyed in language which refers to a 
child not cutting his second teeth in 
due time, that is at the age of seven: 
dparopas being substituted mapa mpocdo- 
xiav for dpacrnpas, age-teeth, teeth which, 
as in the case of horses, serve to indicate 
the age of their owner. avi rod cimeiy 
dddvras ppacripas, says the Scholiast, 
dparopas eimev. Pliny (N.H. vii. 15) says 
“primores septimo mense gigni dentes, 
haud dubium est; septimo eosdem deci- 
dere anno, aliosque suffici.” So Macro- 
bius, In Somn. Scip. i. 6, ‘‘ Post annos 
septem dentes qui primi emerserant 


aliis aptioribus ad cibum solidum nas- 
centibus cedunt.” In the last scene of 
the Menaechmi, Menaechmus of Epi- 
damnus being asked his age when he 
was lost replied “Septuennis, nam tum 
dentes mihi cadebant primulum.” Cf, 
also Juvenal, xiv. 10. 

420. év rots dyw vexpotot| The Mystics, 
adopting apparently the suggestion of 
Euripides which is ridiculed infra 1082, 
1477, consider that the dead are alive, 
and the livingdead. With them, accor- 
dingly, it is “‘ Up among the dead men,” 
not, as with the living, “Down among 
the dead men.” _ | 

421. ri mpéra] This use of the neuter 
plural for the masculine or feminine, 
whether singular or plural, is of course 
very common. Cf. Hdt. vi. 100, Aioyivns 
€ov toy ’Eperpiéov Ta mpora, and Eur. 
Medea 917, where it is said to the 
children of Medea, oiua: yap ipas ride 
yns Kopw6ias Ta mpar’ eoecOa, Bergler 
refers, amongst other passages, to 
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Who has not cut his guildsmen yet, though seven years old; 
Yet up among the dead 


He is demagogue and head, 
And contrives the topmost place of the rascaldom to hold ? 
And Cleisthenes, they say, 


Is among the tombs all day, 

Bewailing for his lover with a lamentable whine. 
And Callas, I’m told, 
Has become a sailor bold, 

And casts a lion’s hide o’er his members feminine. 


Lucian’s Timon, where (35) Hermes says 
to Timon, AdpBave tiv dyadjy tuyny, Kai 
mrovTet maALy, Kat to Ot AOnvaioy Ta mpSra, 
and (55) Timon says of Thrasycles, codd- 
Koy éori ra mpo@ta: Hur. Or. 1246, where 
Electra addresses the Chorus, Muxnvides 
® pirat, Ta tp@ra kara Tedacydv edos *Ap- 
vetov : Heliodorus x. 12, where Charicleia 
declares herself a native of the country, 
and surprise being shown, Ta puxpdrepa, 
py, Oavpdaters, Ta peiCova be eorw Erepa, 
ov yap éyx@piovs pdvoy, adda Kal yévous 
Bacthkeiov ra mp@ta Kal éyy’ratra; and 
Lucretius i. 87, “ Ductores Danaum de- 
lecti, prima virorum.” It would be easy 
to multiply examples. 

422. rov KNetoOévy| Aristophanes never 
loses an opportunity of lashing the 
effeminate vices of Cleisthenes. We 
have already heard of him and them, 
supra 48 and 57. In the Thesmophoria- 
zusae he is introduced on the stage, 


siding with the women, whose habits . 


he declares are akin to his own. Here 
he is represented as lamenting among 
the tombs, in more than womanly 
fashion, his lost male lover. To this 
lover Aristophanes gives the name of 


“Sebinus of the Anaphlystian deme,” 
both real names, though here employed 
mpos TO Kakéuarov. They are employed 
in the same way in Eccl. 979, 980, where 
see the note. 

428. KadXlav] Callias, the son of 
Hipponicus, the notorious spendthrift 
who squandered a princely fortune in 
the grossest debauchery, was another 
favourite object of Aristophanic satire. 
He is here called the son, not of Hip- 
ponicus but of Hippobinus, to signify 


the dissipation which caused his ruin: 


mapeypappatioe, says the Scholiast, dca 
Thy avéyetav Tapa Td ‘Imrovixov eis Tropvo- 
pavn. 
Nov AapBdavovowy’ immdzopve. 


ro O€ immos mokdaxod ert Tov peyd- 
kopodetrat 
dé kat 6 KadXias ws oraday thy mwarpexny 
ovoiay, Kat pddtora ént yuvatki pepnvos. 
Todtoy dé, bv mavtTes toace Sndovéri. In 
the Birds he is represented as a hoopoe 
whose feathers are falling off, and the 
poet explains his pitiable condition by 
saying that he is plucked by sycophants 
and women.— Birds 285, 286. 

430. YAeovrnv éevyppévoy| The Aethio- 
plans in the army of Xerxes are described 
by Herodotus (vil. 69) as mapdahéas te 
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kat Neovréas évappéevor. And in Birds 
1250 Peisthetaerus describes the por- 
phyrions he is about to launch against 
Zeus as mapoadas ervnupevous, whilst here 
the Chorus describe Callias as Acovrny 
evnppéevov. But the dreovrn which Callas 
is wearing is taken not from a lion but 
from a xtoOos. The translation pro- 
ceeds on the reading kvo Ooy as signifying 
the part to be protected by the lion’s 
skin. But this would suit Cleisthenes 
rather than Callias. It seems probable 
that Callias took part in the battle of 
Arginusae, and that some lover of 
Cleisthenes was slain there. 

431. ¢your dv] Dionysus and Xanthias 
now emerge from their lurking-place 
and address the Chorus, who, Heracles 
had previously assuredthem (161 supra), 
would give them any information they 
might require. Joining suddenly in 
the dialogue, they adopt the metre in 
which the Chorus are singing. 

436. adX io@ «.7.d.] The Scholiast 
SAYS TO dpuotoy Kal ev Mnpurddyn, Meaning, 
apparently, that there was a similar 


line in the lost comedy Gerytades, as 
there still is in Plutus 962. 

439. Ards KéptvOos] What else is this 
but Ards KdpevOos in respect of the wraps ? 
Awds KépivOos, which is found again in 
the Ecclesiazusae, in Pindar’s seventh 
Nemean, ad fin., and in the Euthydemus 
of Plato, chap. xix, is a proverbial ex- 
pression, applicable either to tedious 
iteration, as in the present passage, or 
to high-flown language with no corre- 
sponding results, as in Heccl. 828. Its 
origin is explained by the Scholiasts 
here and on Pindar. ‘O KépuivOos, sonof 
Zeus, was the eponymous Founder ris 
KopivOov, of the city of Corinth. Megara, 
originally a dependency of Corinth, 
revolted from her at an early period, 
and ambassadors were sent to bring her 
to reason. The Corinthian spokesman 
talked in the grand style, Ye do not 
honour rov Atos KépeuvOov, verily 6 Atos 
Kédpwwos is grieved at your conduct, and 
so on, with a perpetual introduction 
tov Ads Kopiv@ov, till the Megarians 
lost all patience and set upon the 
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Dio. Can any of you tell 
Where Pluto here may dwell, 
For we, sirs, are two strangers who were never here before ? 
CHor. O, then no further stray, 
Nor again enquire the way, 
For know that ye have journeyed to his very entrance-door. 
Dio. Take up the wraps, my lad. 
XAN. Now is not this too bad? 


Like “ Zeus’s Corinth,” he “the wraps”? keeps saying o’er and o’er. 


Cuor. Now wheel your sacred dances through the glade with flowers bedight, 


speaker, crying mate mate roy Atos KopuvOor, 
and finally secured their independence 
by defeating the Corinthian troops. 
But doubtless there is here, as Bergler 
in his translation suggested, a play upon 
the words KédprivOos and képets, similar to 
that in Clouds 710. ‘‘ Fortasse etiam,” 
says Bothe, “ridiculi causa simulat, dum 
stragula tollit, se pungi a cimice in lis 
latitante.” Without this allusion it is 
difficult to explain the words ev rois orpo- 
paow. For few will accept Fritzsche’s 
suggestion that the Corinthians may 
have stamped Corinthi conditoris ima- 
ginem in stragulis vere Corinthiacis, 
go that Xanthias really means “An 
forte Jovis filius Corinthus stragulis 
meis inscriptus est?’? This seems to 
make the line quite pointless. 

440. yopetre . . . €oprns| The Cory- 
phaeus again issues his instructions to 
the Chorus, who respond, 448 infra, 
with the words ywpopev x.7.A. On the 
metre, see the note on 394 supra. Ihave 
followed the common interpretation, 
Ducite nune sacram choream Divae, 
per nemus floriferum ludentes.—Bergler, 
Brunck. Saltate in orbem choream du- 


centes.—Thiersch. Spanheim refers to 
Thesm. 953, where ay’ és xvxdov is a call 
to the dance; cf. id. 968 edxukAov xopeias. 
And Bergler adds Birds 1879 ri detpo 1d8a 
ov KuANOY ava KUKAov kukdeis; Fritzsche 
proposed to translate it Ite nunc per 
sacrum septum deae, per floriferum lucum, 
which certainly has the advantage of 
giving the same meaning to the preposi- 
tion dvd in each clause of the sentence. 
He refers to Pollux i, segm. 10, who 
says of 0 dvepévot Oeoits rémot, Gon Te 
kat Tepevn Kal epxn. Kal 6 TeEpl avra KUKXOS, 
mepiBoros. It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that Pollux does not say that the 
environment of a temple was called 
xukdos; On the contrary he says, and 
truly, that it was called mepiBoros; nor 
am I aware of any passage in which 
xukdos 18 so employed. And adoos is not 
used here, as in Pollux, to signify “a 
consecrated grove.” See the following 
note. Above all it is incredible that if 
the Coryphaeus were really directing the 
Chorus to go toa temple, they should in 
their response declare that they would 
go to quite a different destination. 

441, ddoos| He is referring to the 
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great olive grove, extending on both 
sides of the Athenian Cephisus, at which 
they are now supposed to have arrived. 
It is at the present time so remarkable 
a feature in the landscape that Lord 
Nugent, looking down from Athens on 
its ever-rippling leaves, was for a short 
time deceived into the belief that an 
arm of the sea was spreading itself 
along the plain before him (Lands 
Classical and Sacred, chap. i). The 
trees, Mr. Dodwell says, are from 26 
to 37 feet apart, and he and his party, 
riding from Athens to Eleusis along 
the Sacred Way, were 23 minutes in 
traversing the grove.—Dodwell’s Tour, 
vol. u1, chap. 5. 

446. ob wavvuxifovow Gea] Pausanias 
(Attica, xxxvil) mentions two temples of 
Demeter and Persephone in this portion 
of the Sacred Way, one on each side of 
the river Cephisus; and it may be that 
devout women would pass the night in 
one of them, as a quieter and more 
solemn place than could be found within 
the walls of Athens. 

448. yopepev] Now they leave the 
river and grove of Cephisus, and are 


off to the Thriasian plain. This final 
departure is signalized in a little strophe 
composed of one iambic tetrameter cata- 
lectic, and four glyconic lines. 

450. tov npérepov tpdérov| ‘Avrt rod, Kara 
TOV NuéTepoy TpoToy, Kal ws Gos Exopev.— 
Scholiast. In the word xad\yoporaroy 
in the following line, Kock fancies that 
there is an allusion to the well Calli- 
chorus over which the temple at Eleusis 
was built. But this is very unlikely. 
They are not speaking of the temple 
at Eleusis at all: they are speaking of 
their coming dances in the Thriasian 
plain (see the note on 3851 supra): and 
no epithet can be more natural for 
their purpose than caAdtyoporaroy: Kur. 
Phoen. 787, and passim. The relative 
6v which follows is applied to yopop 
understood from xadAtyopwrarov. 

453. Motpa] At first sight it may 
seem strange that these solemn and 
mysterious beings should preside over 
festivities of dance and song. It is 
possible (though I doubt it) that in the 
Birds they are represented as singing 
the hymenaean song at the wedding of 
Zeus and Hera— 
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All ye who are partakers of the holy festal rite ; 
And I will with the women and the holy maidens go 
Where they keep the nightly vigil, an auspicious light to show. 


(The departure for the Thriasian Plain.) 


Now haste we to the roses, 

And the meadows full of posies, 

Now haste we to the meadows 
In our own old way, 


In choral dances blending, 


In dances never ending, 
Which only for the holy 
The Destinies array. 


With just such a song hymenaean, 
Aforetime the Destinies led 

The King of the powers empyrean, 
The Ruler of Gods, to the bed 

Of Hera his beautiful bride! 

Hymen, 0 Hymenaeus.—Birds 1731-6. 


And in Plato’s Republic, x. 617 C. they 
are described as chanting the things 
which have been, and the things which 
are, and the things which are to be. 
But these are functions of a totally 
different character. Nor, perhaps, is 
it more to the point to observe that 


they shared with the Graces the duty 
of escorting Persephone every year from 
the unseen world to the sunshine and 
gladness of spring. See the Orphic 
Hymns (ed. Hermann), xlii. 7, where 
the Hours are called 


Tlepoepdvns ovpmaixropes, evré € Moipar 
\ , , “ \ ~ 2. 
Hat XapiTes KvkALOLGL Yopots Tpos pws avayworr, 


Zynvi xapiCopevae Kal pnrépt Kaprodoreipn. 


The key to the present passage is to 
be found in the epithet ovABia. The 
Chorus, who have up to this point been 
acting and singing as if they were still 
living their mortal lives in the world 
above, are here, and still more fully in 
the antistrophe, assuming their real 
character as mystics who have passed 


through the gate of death and found 
life and immortality beyond. To living 
men, the Motpat appeared as stern and 
implacable executioners: to the dead 
mystics, who are leading a far happier 
life after death than ever they led upon 
earth, they are bountiful and gracious 
goddesses, oABiat Motpar: just as in 
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povols yap hiv AAvos Kal déyyos idapéy éorry, 
6oot peyvyped ev- 


ocBH TE Olnyomey 


QT. 
456 


- ‘ A 2 
Tpotrov Tept Tovs Eévovs 


SN \ ) 2 
Kal Tovs idtéras. 


dye Oi) tiva Tpomov tiv Ovpav Kio; Tiva; 


460 


a ’ -7W » V4 ; ¢€ ? 
mas EvOad dpa KomTovew ovTLX@pLOL ; 


. ov py Ovarpirpers, AMAA yedoa THs Cvpas, 


kal “Hpaxdéa 7d oyfpa kal 7b AAW Exov ; 


Wal TA AIA. tis od7os; 


ATA. © Bdedupé kavaiocyuvTe Kai ToALNPE od 


‘‘Sintram and his Companions,” Death 
from a “stern companion,” a “fearful 
monitor,” becomes to the Christian 
Knight a “sweet and gentle friend.” 
It was these bounteous and kindly 
Moipa: who marshalled the mystic dances 
in the realms below. 


Al. “HpakaAjs 6 xaptepés. 
465 


454. 7Atos x.7.A.] See 155 supra. On 
the general subject of this antistrophe, 
Spanheim cites (amongst other passages) 
a fragment of Sophocles preserved by 
Plutarch in his treatise De audiendis 
Poetis, chap. v, 


ws TpiodABror 


Keivot BpoTayv, ot Tavra SepxOevres TEAN 


porwo’ és ddov' toicde yap pdvos exel 


(nv €or, Tots 8 GAAowot TavT exe? Kaka: 


and Plato’s Phaedo, chap. xxix, where 
Socrates says that the pure soul will 
be happy in the unseen world, éomep 
O¢ héyerau kata TOY peuvnpéevoy, os adynOes 
Tov Aouroy ypdvov peta Tov Oe@y Otdyovea. 
Since Lobeck’s time it is rather the 
fashion to depreciate the Eleusinian 
Mysteries: but it seems clear that in 
them were preserved and inculcated 
the two great fundamental truths of 
religion, viz. the Unity of God and the 
Immortality of Man. 

459. rovs idtotas] Tovs modtras.— 
Scholiast. More strictly, our own people. 


With these words the great episode of 
the Mystic Procession concludes; the 
torches are extinguished, and are not 
relumed until the closing scene of the 
drama, infra 1524. And henceforth the 
mystics confine themselves to their 
duties as the regular Chorus of the 
play. Dionysus proceeds to knock at 
the entrance-door of Pluto. 

463. oxnpa kat Anpal The hero's lion- 
skin and lionheart. 'The jingle is, of 
course, intentional like that of popy 
and yvopn in Birds 637, 638; and ive 
and Buvew infra 740. 
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O, happy mystic chorus, 


The blessed sunshine o’er us 


On us alone is smiling, 
In its soft sweet light : 
On us who strove for ever 
With holy, pure endeavour, 
Alike by friend and stranger . 


To guide our steps aright. 


You’ve got, remember, 


Dio. What’s the nght way to knock? I wonder how 
The natives here are wont to knock at doors. 
Xan. No dawdling: taste the door. 
The lion-hide and pride of Heracles. 
Dio. Boy! boy! Azacus. Who's there ? 


Axzac. QO, you most shameless desperate ruffian, you! 


464. AIAKOS] Aeacus, the grandsire 
of both Achilles and Aias, was a man 
of such singular integrity of life, that 
after death he was promoted to some 
position of trust in the kingdom of 
Hades. He was generally regarded as 
a member of the august tribunal for 
judging the dead, with Minos and 
Rhadamanthus for his colleagues. But 
Aristophanes assigns him the humbler 
post of doorkeeper in the hall of Pluto. 
Bergler refers to Lucian’s Twentieth 
Dialogue of the Dead, where Menippus, 
on entering Hades, being shown by 
Aeacus some familiar objects, observes 
oida Tatra, kal oé, Ort mud@peis. SO in 
the same writer’s De Luctu 4, Aeacus 
is said to guard the entrance to Hades, 
with Cerberus by his side. But Lucian 
was, probably, merely following in the 
steps of Aristophanes. 

465. & BdeXvpé| The announcement 


that he is ‘‘ Heracles the strong” pro- 
cures for Dionysus a reception which 
he little expected. The volley of abuse 
which the doorkeeper of Hades dis- 
charges at his head can only be com- 
pared with that which in the Peace 
is launched at Trygaeus by the caretaker 
of Zeus’s celestial palace. But there is 
more excuse for the present outburst, 
since Aeacus has been told and believes 
that the ravisher of Cerberus is standing 
before him. The exclamation ® prapé 
kat wapplape is of frequent occurrence 
in St. Chrysostom, Hom. in Matth. xxxi. 
358 A, Ixxxi. 775 B; Hom. in Rom. xxii. 
678 B (according to MS. Vat.), xxiv. 
691 C; Hom. in 2 Cor. xxviii. 637 B 
andC, &c. In this vituperative language 
the Scholiasts find a resemblance to 
that which, in the Euripidean tragedy 
bearing the name of Theseus, that hero 
addresses to Minos. Thus on 467 they 


Dio. I, Heracles the strong ! 
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Kai pape Kal mappiape Kal plaporare, 


@ > ~ 
ds Tov Kiv hpav e€eAdoas Tov KépBepov 


antas dyyov Kanodpas wyou daBor, 


3 
dy éyo pvAaTTOV. 


toia Srvyés ce peAavoxdpd.s wérpa 


GNAG voy Exel pécos’ 


470 


? , , la e \ 
AyepovTios TE GKOTEAOS aipatooTAayns 


e& lo K n (8 - 
dpovpotot, Kwxutod Te mepidpopor kives, 


& 


"Eyidveé 0 éxaroyKépados, 7] 


say, maparAnoid é€oTt TovTOls Ta Ev TO 
nw > ~ F 

Onoet meToinpeva map Evpimidn, exet yap 

ToloiTtos Hy orovddlwy, Kai rotatra héyet 


apos tov Mivaa. And on 470 ék Onoéws 


\ ? 
Ta oThayxXva cov 


Evpuridov. kal Ta pev Eavte wAdrrov heéyet, 
And on 473 6 rézos 


@ nm > ; 
ovTos mapa Ta év Onoet Evpimid6ovu— 


ra O€ &€& Evpuridov. 


Kapa TE yap gov ovyxew Kopas Spo, 


pave re meddo0° éyxépadoy, dupdatwy 8 dro 


aipoorayels mpnoThpes 


And finally on 475 gore d5€ ratra ev Onoet 
merroinneva Evpimidn’ éxet yap totodrds 
éore orovddlwv 6 Evpimidys otos évraiéa 
waitov. It is to be observed, however, 
that the lines quoted do not bear the 
remotest resemblance to the language 
of Aeacus; and it is very improbable 
that Aristophanes should be drawing 
upon a play which, being parodied in 
the Wasps, must have been produced 
at least eighteen years before. Here 
Aeacus first threatens the intruder with 
the three rivers of Hades, the Styx, the 
Acheron, and the Cocytus; and then 
invokes three grisly spectres, the Echidna, 
the Muraena, and the Gorgons. But 
everywhere, as we shall see, there is 
a vein of burlesque underlying his most 
terrible menaces. 

469. yet péoos| “Avr Tov, péecoy édn- 
Pons’ rovro de ex peradhopas rév a6Antoy.— 


Scholiast. See Acharnians 571, and fre- 


toovrat KaTw. 


quently elsewhere. 

470. Sruyos pedavoxdpdtos wérpa] The 
Acheron and Cocytus are rivers of 
Epirus, and so, according to Homer 
(Iliad, 11.755; Od. x. 513), is the Styx; 
though later writers agree in making 
the Styx a cataract falling from the 
Aroanian mountains in the north of 
Aready, and flowing into the river 
Crathis, which after traversing Achaia 
from south to north, enters the Corinthian 
gulf at Aegae. We often hear of the 
water of Styx, 3rvyds vdep, but only 
here of the rock of Styx, Sruyos mwérpa. 
Now, no doubt, the cataract falls from 
a higher rock into a rocky basin, é« mérpns 
kataneiBerat nrtBaroro, Hes. Theogony 
785; dad Kpnpvod éymimre és mérpar, 
Pausanias, Arcadica xviti. 2. And the 
allusion here may possibly be to the rock 
over or into which the Styx falls: but 
it seems more probable that Aeacus is 
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O, villain, villain, arrant vilest villain ! 
Who seized our Cerberus by the throat, and fled, 
And ran, and rushed, and bolted, haling off 


The dog, my charge ! 


But now I’ve got thee fast. 


So close the Styx’s inky-hearted rock, 

The blood-bedabbled peak of Acheron 

Shall hem thee m: the hell-hounds of Cocytus 
Prowl round thee ; whilst the hundred-headed Asp 


speaking of the Styx itself as a rock, 
and not as a river or waterfall. pedavo- 
kapovos means “blackhearted” in the 
sense of evilhearted, a sense in which 
we still use the word (O you little black- 
hearted thing is a lady’s playful response 
to an urchin in one of Charles Reade’s 
novels), rather than “of black basalt,”’ 
as Mr. Paley thinks. Aeacus is not 
describing the geological formation of 
the rock, he is trying to frighten his 
auditor. dia ro ris héEcws hoBepoy eize 
feAavoxdpotos mérpa’ ek perabopas Tay 
aypiov avOpearar, ods dia rhv evotcav adtois 
aypisrnra peNavoxapsious Paci.— Scholiast. 
Cf. Ach. 321. 

471. "Ayepdvrios oxdémedos| Here again, 
instead of the stream, we hear of the 
peak of Acheron: and here again, 
although there are plenty of peaks 
around the upper course of the Acheron 
(see the illustrations in Wordsworth’s 
Greece, pp. 253-259), it seems probable 
that Aeacus is speaking of the Acheron 
as if it were itself a peak, and not 
a river. As to the mepidpopoe kives of 
Cocytus, which is a tributary of the 
Acheron, the Scholiast’s observation is 
doubtless right, \éyec tas "Epwias. The 
culprit is to be guarded by the rocks 


of Styx and Acheron, whilst the Furies 
are ever running round, like hell-hounds, 
to make sure that he does not escape: 
and the Asp, the Lamprey and the Gor- 
gons are savagely devouring his vitals. 

473. "Ex.dva] Echidna (literally, Viper) 
is a well-known mythological personage, 
half woman and half serpent, Avypy 
"Ex.dva, baneful Echidna, as Hesiod calls 
her, in his description of herself and her 
horrible progeny, Cerberus, Chimaera, 
Hydra and others.—Theogony 304, &c.; 
Hdt. iv. 9. The epithet éxaroyxéhados 
seems more properly to belong to some 
of her offspring, such as the dragon 
which guarded the golden apples of 
the Hesperides; epvdaace O¢ adra Spdkwy 
adavaros, Tupavos kal *Eyidyns, xehadas 
éxav éxardv.—Apollodorus, Bibl. ii. 113. 
Of Muraena (literally Lamprey) the 
Scholiast says Mupaiva, Saipov hoBepa, 
but she is not otherwise known in 
mythology. The ¢yidva and pupatva, 
however, were always closely connected. 
Spanheim refers to Aesch. Choeph. 981, 
pupawa y «ir éxedyv’ pu: and Bergler to 
Athenaeus, vil. 90. The Gorgons are 
too well known to require any introduc- 
tion to the reader. 
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dactrapdgéet, mAevpévey T avOderat 
Taptyncia Mipaiva: 7 vedpw O€ cou 475 
avTotaly €vTEpOLoLyY NMATWLEVO 

diacmadcovrat Topyéves TtOpdéorat, : 


ep as éya Spopatov dppynow moda. 


odTos, TL O€Opaxas ; 


3 ~ 
ampiv tivd o ideiy &dXérpiov ; 


> , ) EA 3 , \ 
» @ KATAYENAGT , OUKOVY aVAaTTHOEL TAX 


AI. éyKéyoda: Kddet Oedv. 


480 
AI. a@AN @PAKLO. 


3 9 > \ ‘\ 7 VA 
aX oloe Tpds THY Kapdiav pov omoyyidy. 


idod AaBEé. mpdaOov. 


évTand Exes THY Kapdlay ; 


Pd | ? ? ? 
ELS THY KAT@ fou KolAiav Kabeiprrucey. 


Al. rot ’orww ; 


@ detdérare Ocdy od KadvOpdéror. 


EA. ® xpucot Geol, 


Al. deicaca yap 


485 
Al. éyé; 


~ \ ed \ o/ ? 
TOS O€LAOS, GOTIS OTOYylav HTnCE CE; 


9 Ss v4 Va ’ wf _ > 5) V4 > 3» +P 
OUK GV ETEPOS Y QUT ElpyacaT av7p, 


XN a A \ 3 9 2 
eyo 0 avéorny Kal mpoceT arreinoduny. 


hi 
> 


dvépeté y', © TIdcerdor. 


BA. ara TH; 


2? > SN bd 7? yo \ > 
KQTEKELT av oodpatyopevos, eimrep dEtdOs HY 


490 


AI. otua v} Ala. 


ov 8 ovK éeioas Tov édov Tay Pnudrov 


475. Taptncia Mvpawa] The humour 
of these words, which was first pointed 
out by Bergler, is well expressed by 
Dr. Merry, “ The epithet Taprycia has 
a terrible sound, from its resemblance 
to Taprapos. But it veils a jest: for 
the Tartesian lamprey was esteemed 
a great delicacy.” Bergler refers to 
Pollux, VI, chap. x, where ra upd 
Tois madatots eOé€opara evddKima are enu- 
merated, and amongst others, pupawwa 
Taptnoia, advat @adnpixat (Ach. 9041, 
Birds 76), éyyéAves é« Botwrias ai Ko- 
maides (Ach. 880, Peace 1005), Cacia 
dvpn (Ach. 671), rupds Suxedexds (Wasps 
838) x. 7A. 


477. Topydves TrOpdora] ’Awd dypov ris 
"Artixns movnpov. eiol dé otro. and Tid- 
pavros, Tod Ilavdiovos madds, éa@vupot, eis 
dé ryv Alynida dudrHv Katavevépnvrat.— 
Scholiast. The deme was famous for 
its dried figs (Athenaeus, xiv. 67) and 
apparently of ill repute for its scolding 
women, who are here made to pass off 
for the Gorgons. The burlesque run- 
ning through these denunciations in no 
way detracts from their overwhelming 
effect upon Dionysus. 

478. éf’ ds] As Beck observes, this 
line savours of the tragic Muse. We 
shall find that when Aeacus returns 
he brings with him, instead of these 
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Shall rive thy heart-strings: the Tartesian Lamprey 


Prey on thy lungs: and those Tithrasian Gorgons 


Mangle and tear thy kidneys, mauling them, 


Entrails and all, into one bloody mash. 
T’ll speed a running foot to fetch them hither. 


I’m fainting. 


O, ye golden gods, 


Dio. The cowardliest? I? 


XAN, What then ? 


Xan. Hallo! what now? Dzio. I’ve done it: call the god. 
Xan. Get up, you laughing-stock ; get up directly, 
Before you’re seen. Dio. What, J get up ? 
Please dab a sponge of water on my heart. 
Xan. Here! Dio. Dabit, you. Xan. Where? 
Lies your heart rHzrE? Dro. It got so terrified 
It fluttered down into my stomach’s pit. 
Xan. Cowardliest of gods and men ! 
What I, who asked you for a sponge, a thing 
A coward never would have done! 
Dio. A coward would have lain there wallowing ; 
But I stood up, and wiped myself withal. 
Xan. Poseidon! quite heroic. Dro. *Deed I think so. 


But weren’t you frightened at those dreadful threats 


terrible spectres, merely some wunder- 
strappers of his own. 

A7T9, éyxéxoda’ Kdder Gedy] This is a 
witty adaptation of the religious for- 
mula, exkéyura’ KdAe Gedv, which was 
employed when the Mystic feast was 
concluded, the final libation poured 
out, and the moment arrived for calling 
forth the god to his worshippers: see 
supra 323 seqq. 


> , “ 
Emr iN eyO LeVvOV 


mpos TO é€v tats Ouciats 
erevoay yap omovdorotn- 
Tavrat,éemthéyovcwy, ekkexuTat, Kader Oedv.— 
Scholiast. He gives other interpreta- 
tions, but Iagree with Brunck that this 
is the true one. 

483. mpdc8ov. Al. rod ’orw;] The MSS. 


and early editions give mpdcdov to 
Dionysus, and wot ’orw to Xanthias; 
and so I have left the words in the 
translation: but the middle form mpéoa6ov 
must necessarily be used to, and not by, 
Dionysus; and Dobree’s arrangement, 
which is followed in the text, has been 
generally adopted by recent editors. It 
is confirmed by 490 infra. 

484. évradvé’] AapBdver 6 Auévucos ry 
Xelpa rov HavOiov, kat mpooriOnow eis Tov 
mpoxréy.—Scholiast: who is of course 
following the old arrangement. 

487. mas Setdds] Aewdds cis eyo, os 
iTnod OE CToyyiay 3; TovTO bé os Gavydov 
éavroyv 6 Atévucos héyet.—Scholiast. 
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Kat THY AEovTHy, eiep AhoBooTrAayyVoS EL 
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e éy@ 6 Ecopai cot okevopbpos Ev TH pEpet. 


3 
dépe OF Taxéws av'r> od yap GANA TrELoTEoY 


kal Bréxpov eis Tov ‘HpaxAciogavbiay, 


ef Oetdos Eoopat Kal KaTa ot TO AHP Exov. 
pa Ai’ addX adAnbds obk MeXirns paorryias. 
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, 2, A A A 3 ? , 

épe vuv, éyo Ta oTpdpaT aipwpat radi. 

OE. 6 dirral’ fxeis ‘Hpdkrers ; Sebp efor Ot, 
yap eds o ws értOcO’ iKovT, evbéws 


493. od pa A’, ov8’] After od pa A’ 
we must understand édctoa. No by Zeus, 
I feared them not, nor even gave them a 
thought. The same words occur in the 
same sense in Plutus 704, where, in 
answer to the question ‘“ Was not the 
god disgusted with your conduct?” 
Cario replies ov pa Ai’, ovd éppdrticer, 
No by Zeus, nor did he even give tt a 
thought. The renderings of Bergler 
and Brunck, “ Nihili feci, ita me Jupiter 
amet,” “ Flocci non feci, ita me Jupiter 
amet,” would require oix in the place 
of ovdé, as in 1048 infra. The word ovdeé 
introduces a new branch of the sentence 
here, just as d\\d does infra 650. 

494. Anpartas] And €ore TO Hpdynpa 
(supra 463) Anparias ody péya hpoveis.— 
Schohast. 

501. otk MeXirns paoriyias| Melite was 
a deme adjoining Collytus and the Cera- 
meicus, and containing, the Scholiast 
tells us, émihavéoraroy iepdv “Hpakdéovs 
He is probably speaking of 
the Theseium described by Pausanias 


aheEuxdKov. 


in the seventeenth chapter of the Attica, 
which is generally identified (Leake’s 
Topography of Athens, 1. 166, and 
Appendix ix, though there are no 
doubt considerable difficulties in the 
way of that identification; see Dyer’s 
Ancient Athens, chap. viii) with the 
beautiful temple still existing in that 
quarter in almost perfect preservation. 
For in Athens a temple of Theseus was 
also, as a rule, a temple of Heracles. 
Theseus himself is said to have dedica- 
ted all his shrines but four to the 
worship of Heracles (Plutarch, Theseus, 
30; ef. Eurip. Herc. Fur. 1325-35). The 
Athenians loved to draw more closely 
the ties which bound their local hero to 
his still more illustrious comrade, and 
Heracles was always a welcome guest 
in the Athenian homes of Theseus. 
Speaking of the existing temple, Bn. 
Wordsworth of Lincoln observes: ‘‘The- 
seus did not enjoy alone the undivided 
honours of his own temple. He ad- 
mitted Heracles, the friend and com- 
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And shoutings ? 
Dio. 


Xan, Frightened ? 


Come then, if you’re so very brave a man, 


Not a bit. I cared not. 


Will you be I, and take the hero’s club 
And lion’s skin, since you’re so monstrous plucky ? 


And I1’ll be now the slave, and bear the luggage. 


Hand them across. 


XAN, 


I cannot choose but take them. 


And now observe the Xanthio-heracles 
If I’m a coward and a sneak like you. 


Dio. 


Nay, you're the rogue from Melite’s own self. 


And Ill pick up and carry on the traps. 


Matrp. 


O welcome, Heracles ! come in, sweetheart. 


My Lady, when they told her, set to work, 


panion of his earthly toils, to a share 
in his posthumous glory. He even 
ceded to him, with the best spirit of 
Athenian delicacy, the most honourable 
place in that fabric. On the eastern 
facade of this temple all the ten metopes 
are occupied withthe labours of Heracles, 
while only four, and those on the sides, 
refer to the deeds of Theseus. The 
same disinterestedness is shown 1n the 
selection of the subjects of the two 
friezes of the pronaos and posticum of 
the cella. Here, as before, Theseus has 
yieldedto Heracles the most conspicuous 
spot at the very entrance of his own 
temple” (Athens and Attica, chap. xvili). 
Xanthias is doubtless throwing him- 
self into the attitude of some well- 
known representation, whether statue, 
frieze, or painting, of Heracles in the 
Theseium. The Scholiast mentions, or 
makes, the curious suggestion, that an 
allusion is intended to Callias, the son 
of Hipponicus, who is credited with the 
possession of a lion-skin, supra 430, and 


who, he says, had a residence in Melite ; 
but this is extremely improbable: and 
anyhow, any such allusion must be 
quite subordinate to the reference to 
Heracles as the scapegrace of Melite. 

503. & dirraé’ Fees] Dionysus has 
divested himself of the attire of Heracles 
at a most inopportune moment. Whilst 
he carried the club and the lion-skin, 
they attracted nothing but threats and 
revilings, but no sooner has he doffed 
them than they receive the warmest 
welcome. The maid-servant of Per- 
sephone runs out to invite the wearer 
to a splendid banquet prepared on 
a scale proportionate to the hero’s 
traditional voracity. A whole ox is to 
be broiled on the embers; there are to 
be several bowls of that thick soup, 
after which his soul had so often lusted 
(supra 63, 64), whilst bread and rolls 
and honey-cakes, fillets of fish, game, 
sweetmeats and wine are to be provided 
in profusion. 
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EPpvye, K@OVOV aveKEepavvu yAVKUTATOV. 


> oe 


GN elo? dw épol. 


> 
ov ydp o adjoo. 


=A. wdvu KAAS. 


OE. Anpets Exov: 


A \ > v4 - 
Kal yao avAnrtpis ye oot 


On vdov 60 wpatoTdrn KdpxnaoTpices 


\ 


v4 7D) ro 
eTEpal OU 7 TPElS. 


BA. Tas AéEyers; dpynorpides ; 


515 


OE. 7BvAA Goat KeépTl TapareTiApéeva. 


aN elo, ws 6 pdyetpos Hon Ta TEUdyn 


€uedn dgarpeivy yn tTpdre’ elonpero. 


~ a» a DN e +> - 
Tats €vdov ovaals avTOS @S EloEPX opal. 


By4 VA ? ~ b ? 
. 10 vuv, dpdoov TpaTicta Tats opxyotpiow 


520 


6 mais, dkodovde dedpo TA oxedyn hépov. 


AI. énioyes OUTOS. 


505. xarepuxrav] Crushed by a hand- 
mill. Cf. Wasps 648, 649. Here it 1s 
applied to beans, lentils, and other 
vegetables, crushed to a pulp, and then 
boiled with milk into a thick soup or 
broth. 

507. wdaxodvtas] Honey-cakes. As to 
the ingredients of which these cakes 
were composed, see the note on Kccl. 
223. KéddAaBor (Peace 1196) were small 
rolls, of a milky-white colour, made of 
fresh wheat, and eaten hot.—Athenaeus, 
ii. 75. The Scholiast describes them 
aS €oidTas THY mAdoLW Tois KOAAGBoLS TIS 
xiOdpas, and indeed they seem to have 
derived their name from their similarity 
in shape to these pegs (more commonly 


BA a, \ “A 
oU tl mou amrovdiy Trotel, 


called xéAAomes) for relaxing or tighten- 
ing the strings of the lyre. 

508. kdAd\tor’, rave] A polite way of 
declining. So infra 512, 888. sapatrov- 
pevot ol madatot édeyou “ KaddtoT, eTrawa”’ 
kat “ émnvour.”’—Scholiast. The Latins 
used benigne, recte, bene, gratia est, in 
the same way. Thus in the Mostellaria 
of Plautus, v. 2. 9, Theuropides, receiving 
a salutation and an invitation to supper, 
returns the salutation but adds, by way 
of declining the supper, de coena facio 
gratiam. Our ownlanguage has, perhaps, 
no similar idiom; but Moliére employs 
an exact equivalent in Le Dépit 
Amoureux, v. 3— 
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Baked mighty loaves, boiled two or three tureens 


Of lentil soup, roasted a prime ox whole, 


Made rolls and honey-cakes. 
XAN. (Declining.) You are too kind. 


I will not ter you! 


So come along. 
Marp, I will not let you go. 


Why, she’s stewing slices 


Of juicy bird’s-flesh, and she’s making comfits, 


And tempering down her richest wine. 
XAN. (Still declining.) Pray thank her. 


Come along in. 


Come, dear, 


I shall not let you off: there’s such a lovely 


Flute-girl all ready, and we’ve two or three 


Dancing-girls also. 
Marp. 


Come, dear, come in. 


Xan. Eh! what! 
Young budding virgins, freshly tired and trimmed. 


Dancing girls ? 


The cook was dishing up 


The cutlets, and they are bringing in the tables. 


XAN. 


Then go you in, and tell those dancing-girls 


Of whom you spake, I’m coming in Myself. 
Pick up the traps, my lad, and follow me. 


Dio. 


Hi! stop! you’re not in earnest, just because 


Monsieur de la Rapiére, un homme de la sorte 


Doit étre regretté, 
Je vous rends grdces. 


Fritzsche supposes that xadés, thus used, 
means bene est ita ut oblata conditione 
uti nolim: but this is an obvious mis- 
apprehension. 

512. Anpets Exar] “ You keep on play- 
ing the fool.” The éyop is not mepurroy 
as the Scholiast thinks. It would have 
been mepirrov if employed on the jirst 
refusal of Xanthias. 

516. waparetidpeva] Trimmed. éomac- 
péevat Tas émavOovoas TO TpoTaT® Tpixas, 
Kat tas tov édpvev.—Scholiast. “To 
eradicate all superfluous hairs formed,” 
as Mr. Mitchell says, “an important 


Mais quant a votre escorte, 


operation of the Athenian toilet.” 

518. adapeiy] “Ex 6BericKor, 
Scholiast, who also explains cionpero by 
eioesbepeto; cf. Wasps 1216. 

519. mpariora tats opxnortpiow] He 
passes over Persephone, from whom the 
invitation came, and sends his message 
direct to the dancing-girls. 

520. atrés] “Avri tov 6 deondrns.— 
Scholiast. He speaks of himself as 
avtos, as a vaunt over Dionysus, to 
accentuate the fact that he is himself 
the master now, and Dionysus but the 
mais of the succeeding line. 


TOV 


Marp. O you're jesting, 
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€ 3 
o71n oe taifovy Hpaxréa y éoxetaca ; 


ov pn prvaphoas txov, © Bav0ia, 


b] b) 3 7 5A 7 ‘\ 7 
aANX apapevos oivEels TAAL TA OTP@paTa ; 


BA. ti 8 ori; ov Of rod p aheréoOar dtavoet 


ddwKas avros ; 
Katdbov 76 déppa. 
Kal Tois Oeoiowv emit perro. 


N N lan 7 3 ’ >’ £7 N \ 
TO 0€ mT poo dokncat O@ OVK aVvONTOV Kal KEvoyv 


as Ootdos dy Kal Ovynros “Adkpiyns Ever ; 


mat 
> 


A 3 > 
apéder, KaA@S Ex avr. 


€uod Oenbeins adv, ef Oeds Oédor. 


“~ XN \ 3 VA bd 
TavTA péev mpos avdpos EoTL 


525 

AI. od rd’, GAN On Troe. 

BA. tatr éy paprtpopar 

Al. zrotois Geois ; 

530 
isws yap Toi ToTE 
OT Pp. 
voov €xovrTos Kal dpévas kal 

535 


TOAAG TEplTETAEVKOTOS, 


peraxvrivoey abdrov ael 


mTpos Tov Ev TpaTTOVTA TOLYoV 


peadXov 7) yeypappevnyv 


534. Tatra pev x.t.’.] We now come to 
two little systems of dimeter trochaics, 
the counterparts of which will be found 
infra 590-604. In each case the strophe 
is addressed by the Chorus to the wielder 
of the hero’s club and lion-skin, here 
Dionysus, there Xanthias, whose reply 
is contained in the antistrophe. Here 
the Chorus are applauding the worldly 
wisdom of Dionysus in keeping for him- 
self or handing over to Xanthias the 
garb and symbols of Heracles, according 
as the symptoms point to a friendly or 
a hostile reception. They liken him to 
Theramenes, the shifty and versatile 
politician who passed with such ease 
and rapidity from one side to the other 
that he acquired the popular nickname 


of 6 KédGopvos, the Slipper; not indeed 
because, as the Scholiast here suggests, 
the xé@opvos was worn by both men and 
women, but because, as Xenophon tells 
us (Hellenics, 11. 3. 31), it could be worn 
indifferently on either foot. See Lucian’s 
Pseudologista 16. Another brilliant 
little sketch, on the same lines, of the 
same statesman, is given infra 967-970. 
They contain a happy and not unfair 
criticism on the whole career of Thera- 
menes, but are doubtless specially called 
forth at the present moment by his 
conduct after the battle of Arginusae. 
535. moka mepeurerdevkdtos| Duker 
refers to what is said of Odysseus at 
the commencement of the Odyssey, and 
observes that Hustathius, in his com- 
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I dressed you up, in fun, as Heracles ? 
Come, don’t keep fooling, Xanthias, but lift 


And carry in the traps yourself, 


Xan. Why! what! 


You are never going to strip me of these togs 


You gave me! 
Off with that lion-skin. 


‘The gods shall judge between us.’ 


Dio, Going to? 
XaAN. Bear witness all, 


No, I’m doing it now. 


Dio. Gods, indeed ! 


Why, how could you (the vain and foolish thought !) 


A slave, a mortal, act Alemena’s son ? 


Xan. All right then, take them; maybe, if God will, 
You'll soon require my services again. 
Cuor. This is the part of a dexterous clever 


Man with his wits about him ever, 

One who has travelled the world to see; 
Always to shift, and to keep through all 
Close to the sunny side of the wall ; 

Not like a pictured block to be, 


mentary there, is obviously alluding 
to the passage before us, explaining, 
as he does, the epithet wodurporov by 
evKivntor, ovk éd’ évds éotdta oia yeypap- 
pévny eixdva. However, the description 
here is not so much that of a man who 
TOAAGY avOpamerv ev datea kal vdoy eyva, 
as of a seaman who has sailed on many 
voyages, and well knows how to provide 
for his own safety in stormy weather, 


by avoiding the side which from time 
to time seems likely to be submerged, 
and keeping to that which for the 
moment is high and dry; “a thoroughly 
shrewd old salt,” as Mr. Rudd translates 
the line. For rotyos of course means 
the side of the vessel, and not, as in 
the translation, a wall generally. The 
Scholiast on rotyov says épowov ro év 
"AdAkunuyn Evpuridov, 


ov yap wor ciwy SOéverdov és tov evTvy} 
XapovvTa Toixov THs Sikns o amooTeEpEly, 


mapoipia Sé €oTt mpos TOY ev mpaTTovra 
r ¢ ~ “a 
TOLXOY pérrety, emt TOY wept TO AvoLTEAOvY 
¢ rd > N > ed \ 3 
avrois adel orpepopevarv. etpnrat Oe ek peTa- 
n nw n “ ¢ , A 
opas tay émtBata@v rns veos, Orav Oarépov 


pépous avtois KarakAulopevon, mpos 76 ere pov 
See Hur. Orestes 885 


ovTot peOioravrat. 
and Porson’s note. 
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24 3 
E€LKOV 


aA 
éoréval, AaBdvO ev 


oxjpa 7d Oe peraotpeper bau 


mpos TO parOaxdrepov 


deEtod pos dvdpos éort 


Kat dvoet Onpapévovs. 


Al. 


> ‘ S\ , iy > 
ov yap av yeéAoloy HY, El 


Bavbias pev Oobros ov ev 


oTpopaciw MiAnoiors 


AVATET PAMEVOS KUVOV Op- 


= 9 3 
xnorpio, eit nrnoev api, é- 


y@ 6€ mpos Todroy Brérrav 


rovpeBivOov *Sparréunv: ov- 


545 


> v7 > NK aN “ © 
Tos © aT wv avTos mavodpyos 


elde, KAT é€K THS yvabou 
» KG ns ¥ 


MOE TraTdEas movEeKkowe 


‘ ‘ ‘ ? 
TOUS Xopovs Tovs mpoaOiors ; 


TIAN. A. TlAaddévn, Wraddvn, Seip’ OP, 6 ravoipyos otrooi, 


541. od yap ay x.r.d.] Dionysus cheer- 
fully accepts the somewhat equivocal 
compliment paid him in the strophe, 
and draws a picture of what might have 
happened had Xanthias attended the 
banquet in the character of Heracles. 
The 6pynorpides, it will be remembered, 
were the final inducement which led Xan- 
thias to accept Persephone’s invitation. 


542, MtAnoios] The richly-dyed wools 
of Miletus were very famous in the 
ancient world, cf. Lys. 729; and her 
manufacturers were renowned for their 
skill in working them up into rugs 
and carpets. Virgil’s allusions in the 
Georgics to the ‘‘ Milesian fleeces” are 
well known— 


Quamvis Milesia magno 
Vellera mutentur Tyrios incocta rubores.—iii. 306. 
Eam circum Milesia vellera nymphae 
Carpebant, hyali saturo fucata colore.—iv. 334. 


The Scholiast says éxei yap év Munro 
kaki) 9) TOY oTpwepdrov épyacia. 
MiAnowa orpopara rorkina kai dada yiverat 


kai diadopa. 


\ 4 
Kal Ta 


545. rodpeBivOov | Tovaidoiov.—Scholiast. 
The épéBw6os is literally our chickpea, 
the Latin cicer. See Ach. 801. With the 
words nrncev aida, compare Thesm. 633. 
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Standing always in one position ; 
Nay but to veer, with expedition, 


And ever to catch the favouring breeze, 


This is the part of a shrewd tactician, 
This is to be a—THERAMENEs ! 


Dio. 


Truly an exquisite joke ’twould be, 


Him with a dancing girl to see, 


Lolling at ease on Milesian rugs ; 

Me, like a slave, beside him standing, 

Aught that he wants to his lordship handing ; 
Then as the damsel fair he hugs, 

Seeing me all on fire to embrace her, 

He would perchance (for there’s no man baser), 


Turning him round like a lazy lout, 


Straight on my mouth deliver a facer, 


Knocking my ivory choirmen out. 


Hostess. O Plathane! Plathane! 


548. rovs yxopovs rovs mpoobiovs| He 
means his front teeth; but just as in 
Wasps 525, the old dicast, with his 
mind full of his dicastic pay, substitutes 
poor for xvAuxa, thereby rendering his 
speech nonsensical, so here Dionysus, 
the lord of all dramatic choruses, and 
indeed at this moment addressing a 
chorus, substitutes yopovs for dddvras 
with a similar result. 
Atdvvaos yap €ati 


avrt Tov eimety 
dddvras, eimev xopovs. 

6 TOY xopayv mpootdrns. 716 dé GAoy mapa 
riv umévoray.—Scholiast. The word yopos, 
which often means a “row,” wasin later 
times occasionally applied by medical 
writers to a setof teeth. Dindorf refers 
to Galen, De usu partium corporis hu- 
mani i, 8, dAN’ ef pev xopdv tis €orynoey ev 


Here’s that naughty man, 


kdop@ Svoty kal rpidkovra XopevT@y emyvetr 
dy os rexvixds. émet S€ dddvT@y yxopdy 
ovrw Kados duexdopnoev 4 vats, OvK apa 
Kat tavtnyv ématveodpeOa; But there 1s 
no allusion here to that usage of the 
word. 
549. Wraddvn «.7t.A.| This second ex- 
change proves as inopportune as the 
first. The attire of Heracles, when re- 
sumed by Dionysus, again becomes a 
mark for insult and abuse. The real 
Heracles, it appears, on his visit to 
Hades, had not only carried off Cerberus, 
but also devoured, without payment, 
the entire contents of acook-shop. The 
two women to whom the hostelry 
belonged come in furious. In the 
dialogue which ensues we have, as the 


G 2 
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3 ~ b) x ~ 
éxelvos avTos Ona. 


RA. Kakov hKee Tivi. 


TIAN. A. xai xpéa ye mpos rovroow advéBpacr eixooww 


dv hutwBorraia. 


’ > Lf of , 
kovk oio 8 6 TL AEveLS. 


BA. ddcet tis Oixny. 
TIAN. A. kai ta oxépoda ta mroAd4d. 


: 550 
TIAN. B. v7 Aia, 
AI. Anpeis, & yvvat, 555 


TIAN. A. ov pév ovv pe mpooedoxas, 


€ ‘\ , -_ by) ~ ? 9 of 
OTL?) KoOépvous ELX ES, AVY YV@VAL 0 ETL; 


/ \ \ 4 ’ a a 
Ti Oat; TO TOND TaPLXCS OVK EipNKE TO, 


pa Ai’, obdé Tov Tupdy ye Tov xAwpov, TadaY, 


Ov ovTOS avTOLS TOLS TAAGpOLS KaTHO OLED. 


560 


oy > 3 N bd 2 bd / 
KaTELT ETELON TAaPyUpLoy EempaTTouny, 


eBrewrev els Ene Spd KapvKard ye. 


BA. 


TovUTov Tdvu TOUpyoV, OUTOS 6 TPbTOS TaVTAYXOD. 


ITAN. A. kat 76 gihos y' éoraro, paiverOar doxar. 


TITAN. B. v4 Alia, TdéAawva. 


2 x 


TIAN. A. vo@ 6€ derodoa yé mov 


565 


él tiv Kathi evOds dverndjoaper: 


Scholiast observes, four speakers, mapa- 
mpynréov ort técoapes ent oknyns Oradé- 
No doubt the three professional 
actors represented Dionysus, Xanthias, 
and the Hostess, whilst Plathane, who 
for an angry and excited female is 
singularly reticent, was represented by 
a choregic actor. 

552. rwil Te Atovvaw Sndovdri, says 
the Scholiast, and on res two lines below, 
ayri rov, 6 Atdvucos* 6 Bavbias dé npépa 
Aadet. See infra 606. Xanthias is of 
course delighted at the turn things are 
taking, and is now poking fun at his 
unfortunate master. 

554, av nytwBortaia] “AEvov nuicoeos 


yovrat, 


6Borod év Exacrov.—Scholiast. The lady 
does not seem to be speaking very good 
Greek, and Dionysus plucks up courage, 
for once, to repudiate the charge ; but 
thenceforth he is silent, overwhelmed 
by the clamour and volubility of these 
unexpected assailants. 

560. raddpos| The rddapos was a 
wicker basket, in the shape of a cheese, 
into which the curd was introduced, and 
pressed until all the whey was strained 
out, and nothing remained but the 
dried cheese. Mitchell refers to the 
story of the Cyclops in the ninth book 
of the Odyssey, 


avtixa 5° fyusov pev Opé~as revKoto yadaxTos 
mAeKTOIs éy TaAdpoow adpnodpevos KarTéOnnev.—246, 247. 
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That’s he who got into our tavern once, 


And ate up sixteen loaves. 
The very man. 
Hos. 
Half-obol pieces. 


Hos. That garlic too. 


PLaTHANE. O, so he is! 
XAN. Bad luck for somebody ! 
O and, besides, those twenty bits of stew, 

Xan. Somebody’s going to catch it! 
Dio. Woman, you’re talking nonsense. 


You don’t know what you're saying. Hos. O, you thought 
I shouldn’t know you with your buskins on ! “ 
Ah, and I’ve not yet mentioned all that fish, 

No, nor the new-made cheese: he gulped it down, 


Baskets and all, unlucky that we were. 
And when I just alluded to the price, 
He looked so fierce, and bellowed like a bull. 


XAN. 
Hos. 


Pia. O, that he did. 


Yes, that’s his way: that’s what he always does. : 
O, and he drew his sword, and seemed quite mad. 
Hos. And terrified us so 


We sprang up to the cockloft, she and I, 


In modern times the cheese-press, or 
rupoBdAcor, is not a basket, but a wooden 
shape, perforated with holes. Heracles 
makes no scruple of swallowing the 
baskets as well as the new cheeses they 
contained. 

563. otros 6 tpdmos] To Tp@yew Kat py 
Siddvat, hyo, rov pucOdy. tovto0 dé 6 Bay- 
Gias, émraipwy Kata Tod Avovucov Tas yvvai- 
xas.—Scholiast. 

566. xarndud |] The xarnup appears 
to have been a shelf or ledge running 
along the back of the cook-shop, and 
formed by the upper surface either of 
a cross-beam or of a-partition not 
reaching to the ceiling: Karnduy’ pe- 
addpn, pecdrotxoy, Soxds 7 vrevepGe (vulgo 
ind twos) Baotdgovea roy spodov* oi dé, 
ixpiopa TO. €y Te otk@, O Kat BédrLor. 


Hesychius. Photius, Pollux, Suidas, and 
other grammarians agree in explaining 
it by peoddun, which is itself explained 
by Galen in his commentary on Hippo- 
crates, De Articulis iv. 41 (partly cited 
by Dr. Blaydes) as 76 péya EvdAov 76 ard 
TOU ETEPOU TOLXOU mpos Tov ETEpov OLnKOY, 
éy Te Tois Tay Tavdokeiwy otKoLs Tois peyd- 
Aots, €v ois isract Ta KTHYN, Kal Kat a@ypov 
Opolas év Tois yeapytkois otkots. On this 
ledge articles for sale and household 
stores would be kept, and here in 
humbler dwellings the domestic fowls 
would roost. As to household stores 
see Lucian (Lexiphanes 8), who, pur- 
posely affecting obsolete or out-of-the- 
way words, says 6 péyv tis é€mt Thy KaTT- 
Aiba dvappixnodpevos, emifdpnpa enres, 
One scrambled up to the xarndup in quest 
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as ndéws dv cov AiO@ Tods youdious 


Komroiun av, ois fou KaTémayes Ta hopria. 
TIAN. B. éya dé y' és 7d Bdpabpov éuBdrorpi oe. 


TIAN. A. éya 8& tov Adpuyy dv éxrépoiul cov, 
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b sy 3 d “A F 
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EKTNVLELTAL TADTA TMpoTKahovp[LEVOS. 


ovK av yevoiunv Hpakdns av. 


@ ZavOisiov. 


ao ” x. an A ~ i , 
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KdkioT droAoiuny, RavOiav ef pity ptro. 


580 
Al. pndapas, 


BA. kal wos dv ‘Adkpuvns eyo 





of dessert. And as to articles of sale 
and poultry we aré told by the Scholiast 
here, karndtpa* oavida €v y mavra Ta 
moAovpeva TIOéacty, eis Hv avaBaivorTes oi 
This 
would not be a very safe refuge from 
Heracles; but Heracles was seeking not 
them, but theirs. 

569. KAéwva| Aeacus had threatened 
Dionysus with all sorts of mythological 
horrors; the dead hostesses threaten 
him with the dead demagogues, Cleon 
and Hyperbolus. The appellation mpo- 
orarns tov Onpou was the regular descrip- 
tion of the leading Athenian demagogue. 
Cf. Knights 1128, Peace 684, Eccl. 176, 
Plutus 920, and Aristotle’s Polity of 
Athens passim. 

574. 76 Badpabpoyv| This was the pit or 
chasm at Athens, into which the corpses 


, > > o nw 
KaroukiOtot opriOes exet Kolma@vrTat. 


of slain malefactors were cast. It is 
frequently mentioned in these comedies, 
and bothin Aristophanes and elsewhere, 
éuBadrewy is the verb uniformly em- 
ployed to express the act of flinging 
the criminals into it. In its present 
condition it is described by Professor 
Mahaffy (Rambles in Greece, chap. 111) 
as a cleft in the rock, 200 yards long, 
60 wide, and over 30 deep. LHuripides 
probably had the Bdpa®pov in his mind 
when, in answer to the question of 
Orestes “What grave will receive my 
corpse ?” he makes Iphigeneia reply, 
xXdopa evpwmdy wérpas (Iph. in Taur. 626). 

576. yddtxas] Tripe, Knights 1179, 
Peace 717. 
Scholiast, adding 76 S€ 6 od mpés 7d Spé- 


i} dprovs 7» evrepa, says the 


KatTéoma- 


The ex- 


mavoyv, add\\a mpos Toy Adpvyya. 
‘A 3 \ oN , 
aas S€ avti Tov KareBpoyOioas. 
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Then out he hurled, decamping with the rugs. 


I won’t be Heracles. 
Dear, darling Xanthias, 


planation dprovs has reference to the 
MS. reading xéAixas, which, however, in 
that sense should be spelled with a 
double \, and has the penultimate long. 
See Schweighaeuser, at Athenaeus, xiv. 
53, who observing that the second ex- 
planation éyrepa has reference to xdXuxas, 
suggests ydé\txas here, a suggestion now 
universally adopted. 

578. éxmnvietrat|] Unviov is a ball of 
thread, etAnya xpdxys (Scholiast on Il. 
xxili, 762), exmnvitecdar to unwind the 
thread ; here, to wind something out of 
a man, which is to be done by issuing 
writs and bringing accusations, a 
favourite practice of Cleon in his life- 
time, as Aristophanes knew by personal 
experience. The Scholiasts explain 
mpookadovpevos by éeykad@y, eis Otkaorn- 


With these 


plov EAk@v, KaTYyopGy avrov. 


Xan. That’s his way too; but something must be done. 
Hos. Quick, run and call my patron Cleon here! 
Pra. O, if you meet him, call Hyperbolus ! 
We'll pay you out to-day. Hos. O filthy throat, 
O how I’d like to take a stone, and hack 
Those grinders out with which you chawed my wares. 
Pia. Id like to pitch you in the deadman’s pit. 
Hos. I’d like to get a reaping-hook and scoop 
That gullet out with which you gorged my tripe. 
But Tl to Cleon: he’ll soon serve his writs ; 
He'll twist it out of you to-day, he will. 
Dio. Perdition seize me, if I don’t love Xanthias. 
Xan. Aye, aye, I know your drift: stop, stop that talking. 


Dio. O, don’t say so, 
Xan. Why, how can I, 


words the women go out to fetch their 
bullies. 

579. kakior’ dzodoipnv] ‘ Perdition 
catch my soul, but I do love thee,” 
Othello, 11. 3. Mr. Puff, in Sheridan’s 
Critic, 11. 1, admits that this line had 
been composed by Shakespeare some 
200 years before it was composed by 
himself: but Aristophanes seems to 
have said the same thing some 2,000 
years before Shakespeare. Dionysus 
wants to coax Xanthias into making 
a second exchange; doBovpevos 6 Ato- 
vuoos, says the Scholiast, dmoxpiverae 
ditiay mpos FavOiav, iva madwy “Hpakdas 
yevnrat. 

582. ‘AAkunyns vids| “Amep mpos airoy 6 
A.dveaos mpérepov édeye (Supra 531), ratra 
A€yer Kal avros eipwyevdpevos Kal Tailov.— 


Scholast. 
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“A \ a4 ? > 9 \ 
viv adv Epyov ear , EMELO?) 
THY oToANY eiAndas, Hvirep 

<— > 3 lay ? 
elxes €€ apyTs, wad 

> a? XN 9 _N 
dvaved ce |cavrov dei] 
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« > 7 , 

@TEP ELKACELS DEAUTOY. 

ei O€ Tapadnpev adrAdceEL 
KkaxBadels Te padOaxor, 595 

> ” PN V9 P 
adOis aipecOai o dvdyKy 
? 

OTal TAAL TA OTPO"ATA. 


hy 
ee 


“~ Ss om » 
OU KAK@S, @VOPES, TAPALVEIT , 
3 ‘ aN 7 a? 
GAAG KAUTOS TVYXAV@® TAVT 
dpTt cvvvoovpevos. 


> 


> A 
drt pev ovv, HY YpnoToy 7 TL, 


Tabor adaipetoOar wadty TTeEt- 600 





587. 7 yu}, ra matdia] To involve one’s 
family with oneself in a common im- 
precation, though laughably inapplic- 
able to the case of Dionysus, was, as 
Spanheim observes, a familiar formula 
at Athens. He refers to Antiphon, “In 
the Matter of the Murder of Herodes,” 
11; Andocides, “In the Matter of the 
Mysteries,’ 98; Demosthenes against 
Aristocrates, 67, and other passages. 


And Dr. Blaydes adds Demosthenes 
against Huergus, 70, ef Stoued éxt TWad- 
Aadi@ airds Kal 7 yuvy Kal 7a matdia, Kal 
katapdcebe avrots kal TH oikia k.7.d. And 
cf. Thesm. 349. Having such a sweep- 
ing imprecation in hand, Aristophanes 
utilizes it, rapa mpooSoxiav, by including 
within its scope that “blear-eyed Arche- 
demus ” of whom we have already heard 
supra 417. 
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A slave, a mortal, act Alemena’s son ! 


Dio. 


Aye, aye, I know you are vexed, and I deserve it, 


And if you pummel me, I won’t complain. 


But if I strip you of these togs again, 


Perdition seize myself, my wife, my children, 
And, most of all, that blear-eyed Archedemus. 
Xan. That oath contents me: on those terms I take them. 


CHOR. 


Now that at last you appear once more, 


Wearing the garb that at first you wore, 
Wielding the club and the tawny skin, 
Now it is yours to be up and doing, 


Glaring like mad, and your youth renewing, 


Mindful of him whose guise you are in. 


If, when caught in a bit of a scrape, you 


Suffer a word of alarm to escape you, 


Showing yourself but a feckless knave, 


Then will your master at once undrape you, 
Then you’ll again be the toiling slave. 


XAN. 


There, I admit, you have given to me a 


Capital hint, and the like idea, 
Friends, had occurred to myself before. 
Truly if anything good befell 


He would be wanting, I know full well, 


593. oavrov dei] These words are found 
in the old editions and several inferior 
MSS., but are omitted in the best MSS., 
and are possibly, as Beck suggested, 
borrowed from the corresponding line 
in the corresponding system, peraxv- 
Aivdey avrov aet, supra 536. Their 
omission makes the line too short by 
a trochaic dipody, which some have 
attempted to supply by mpés ro coBapsv 
(from a gloss in the Oxford MS.), and 


others by wpés ro yatpov. But these 
are pure conjectures, and certainly not 
more probable than the reading of the 
old editions. For though dvaved{ew is 
usually intransitive, it is not invariably 
so. See Steph. Thesaur. s.v. (Paris 
edition). 

600. ratr’ ddatpetoOa] The Chorus 
have been warning Xanthias that he 
will lose the cy7jpa, if he does not dis- 
play the Aja, of Heracles: but Xanthias, 
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OUK €§ KOpakas; ov pt MpoctTor ; 


AI. fKxet T@ Kakov. 
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6 Airthas xd SxeBrdas xo Tlapddxas 


~ ‘ ‘ ? ? 
Xopeite devpl Kal pdyeobe TovTwi. 


KA€TTOVTA pos TAAAOTPLA ; 


Al. 


- XN on ‘ - 
oXeTALA pev ody Kal ded. 


> 9 lo’ 
elt ovxt devd Tadra, TUMTELY ToUTOVI 


610 
AIA. paan trrepdva. 


BA. kai piv vi Lia, 


> 4 ~ > 
et maémroT AOoy dedp, €OéX\w TEOvynKéevat, 


> 


Kai gol TOLnow Mpaypa yevvaiov mdvu 


7 KAea Tov cov Edy Tt Kal TPLX OS. 


615 


Bacduige yap tov maida TovTovi AaBav, 


whilst admitting this, also observes that 
his retention of the hero’s guise does not 
simply depend upon his own behaviour, 
for that his master, if he thinks it likely 
to bring any advantage to himself, will 
certainly, notwithstanding his oath, 
insist upon their making a third ex- 
change: dyes de, he goes on to say, if 
I may put into his mouth the words of 
the Platonic Socrates (Cratylus, chap. 
XXV1), duos dé, emerOnmep riv eovrny év- 
deduka, ovk aTodeAtaréov. 

604. dpiyavoy] Avi rod Spd. rotodroy 
yap 7rd gurdv.—Scholiast. It is the 
dittany of Crete, a plant with “a piercing 
aromatic scent and biting taste.” See 
Miller and Martyn, s.v. origanum. Span- 


heim refers to Theophrastus (Hist. Plant. 
i. 12 (1)), who, speaking of the juices 
(xvAdv) of plants, says, “Some are 
Sptpets, otov dprydvov, GvpBpas, xapddpov, 
vanvos.” All these four plants are by 
Aristophanes associated with Pndemeuy. 
épiyavoy here; duvpBpopdyor in Ach. 204 ; 
kapdana in Wasps 455; and vamu in 
Knights 631. 

605. évvdeire] Aeacus re-enters accom- 
panied by two underlings, whom he 
at once directs to seize and handcuff 
Xanthias. But Xanthias, laying about 
him with his club, makes such a deter- 
mined resistance that the two are unable 
to overpower him, and Aeacus calls for 
three more, &v kal ra dydpara etpykey, 
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Wanting to take to the togs once more. 

Nevertheless, while in these I’m vested, 

Ne’er shall you find me craven-crested, 

No, for a dittany look V’ll wear, 

Aye and methinks it will soon be tested, 

Hark! how the portals are rustling there. 


Azac. Seize the dog-stealer, bind him, pinion him, 
Drag him to justice! Dro. Somebody’s going to catch it. 

XAN. (Striking out.) Hands off! get away! stand back! Axzac. Eh? Yov’re for fighting. 
Ho! Ditylas, Sceblyas, and Pardocas, 
Come hither, quick; fight me this sturdy knave. 


Dio. Now isn’t it a shame the man should strike 
And he a thief besides? Axzac. A monstrous shame! 
Dio. A regular burning shame! Xan. By the Lord Zeus, 


If ever I was here before, if ever 


I stole one hair’s-worth from you, let me die! 


And now I'll make you a right noble offer, 


Arrest my lad: torture him as you will, 


says the Scholiast, as dovA@v, } rokoray 
BapBapov. However, before the three 
enter, or at all events before the attack 
on Xanthias is renewed, the latter makes 
a proposal which Aeacus accepts. As to 
the interchange of the plural (fvvdcire) 
and the dual (dvverov), see supra 565, 
566, infra 1109-12, Ach. 738, Clouds 
1506, 1507, Peace 414, 415,and 469, Birds 
642-4, Eccl. 1087, and Plutus 73 and 417. 
Cf. Soph. Oed. Col. 1487, péOceoe 8 #8n, 
xaiperdv 7; Kur. Bacchae 843; Rhesus 
619; Plato, Gorgias, xxxvii. 

606. jKee r@ Kaxdv] “O Atdvuvcos rotro 
heyet, Omep kat 6 avOias mept avrod 
dvetépo (supra 552), yovyn dé ratra 
Aéyet.—Scholiast. He is paying back 


Xanthias in his own coin. 

610. cir’ odyt Sed] Elr ovyt deevd, 
kNértovta TovToy Ta GANSTpLa, Mpos TOYT@ 
Tumtety; “AAs. ov Sevvdv, yoir, Sre Kal 
tuntet, kdeas;—Schohast. Dionysus, 
always siding against Xanthias, declares 
it to be a scandalous thing, that he 
should first steal Cerberus, and then 
assault the officers of justice who come 
to arrest him. pds, here, as elsewhere, 
is used adverbially. 

616. rov maida] Dionysus is still con- 
gratulating himself on the adroitness 
with which, just at the right moment, 
he has transferred to Xanthias the 
dangerous honour of “the club and 
the tawny skin,” when the tables are 
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mAtvOous emiTiOels, wdvTa TaAAa, TARY TEdT@ 


‘\ - ~ Oe fo EW 
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Tov maida TUMT@Y, Tapyvpléy ool KeiveTal. 


EA. ph Onr enor. 


otrw dé Bacdui¢’ dmayayov. 


625 


AIA. adrob pév odv, iva coi kar ddbadpods rAEyn. 


suddenly turned, and he finds to his 
horror that although he has no longer 
the honour of representing Heracles 
the xuvoxAdros, he is nevertheless let in 
for the punishment of his misdeeds. 
He had left out of his reckoning that 
strange but well-known custom whereby 
an accused person might prove his own 
innocence by tendering his slaves for 
the torture. This custom, of proof by 
slave-torture, is constantly mentioned 
by the Attic orators: a speaker always 
brags of his own readiness to submit 
his slaves to the torture, and always 
denounces the refusal of his opponent 


as evidence of the weakness of his case. 
See (amongst many other passages) 
Antiphon, Against a stepmother, 6, 8, 
&c., In the matter of a Choreutes, 23 ; 
Lysias, In the matter of Wounding 
with malice aforethought, 10-16, &c., 
In the matter of the Sacred Olive, 34- 
37; Isaeus, In the matter of Kiron’s 
estate, 18-16; Jsocrates, Trapeziticus, 
15-28; <Aeschines, De F. L. 133-5; De- 
mosthenes, Against Pantaenetus, 53- 
58, First speech against Stephanus, 
75, 76. So in the Hecyra of Terence, 
v. 2. 6, Bacchis finding her own word 
doubted says, 


Ancillas dedo; quolibet cruciatu per me exquire. 


During the next few lines Dionysus 
is standing in a speechless agony of 
apprehension. 

618. ev kdivaxe Syoas| He takes a 
malicious pleasure in enumerating, for 
his master’s benefit, the various tortures 


inflicted by the Bacanorai. By «diuaé 
we are to understand not an ordinary 
ladder, but an instrument of torture 
somewhat similar to the rack. KAiuaé 
dé éorw eidos dpydvov Bacanotixod oioy 


Ty KAipas Swacrpepovrat, 


oiov, Ta péAdn orpeBNovpevot.— Ktym. 
Magn., s.v. Brmdtew. Kpeuaoas means 


that the slave was hung up, probably 


by his wrists, and left dangling in the 
air. The torptxis, already mentioned 
in Peace 746 as a scourge for flogging 
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And if you find I’m guilty, take and kill me. 


Anac. Torture him, how? 


Xan. In any mode you please. 


Pile bricks upon him: stuff his nose with acid: 


Flay, rack him, hoist him ; flog him with a scourge 
Of prickly bristles: only not with this, 
A soft-leaved onion, or a tender leek. 


Anac, A fair proposal. 


If I strike too hard 


And maim the boy, ’ll make you compensation. 


Xan. I shan’t require it. 


Take him out and flog him. 


Azac. Nay, but Ill do it here before your eyes. 





slaves, was a whip of hog’s leather with 
the bristles left on it; é« dépparos, per 
aiToy Tay TplyOv, paorlE. €& velwy Tptxov 
pdortE.—Scholiasts. paorvyov and orpe- 
Brav, flogging and racking or breaking 
on the wheel (Peace 452, Lys. 846, Plutus 
875), seem to have been the ordinary 
methods of torture. In the Trapeziticus 
of Isocrates (see the preceding note) 
the banker Pasion is described as having 
resorted to varioussubterfuges to prevent 
a slave (Kirroy rov maida) who was privy 
to the deposit which his master denied, 
being submitted to the torture. At 
length, however, he professed himself 
ready to tender him, mpoondéey npiv, 
ddoxeav erowos eivat mapadodyar Bacavi- 
Whereupon, says the 


speaker, n&iovy avrovs pacrtyovy roy éxdo-~ 


A Ca 
Cew tov maida. 


Oévra kal orpeBdotv, ews Gv radnOn SdEeev 
avrois Aéyev. However, Pasion withdrew 
his offer. dépev means “to flog his skin 
off.’ “To pour vinegar into a man’s 
nostrils” requires no explanation: whilst 
the heaping a heavy pile of bricks on 
a man’s chest is, as Dr. Merry observes, 
an obsolete penalty of our English pro- 


cedure. It was employed to compel 
a man to speak who was obstinately 
silent. 

621. rAnv mpdo@| Most masters, in 
giving up a slave to be tortured, would, 
if they were not entirely destitute of 
humanity, stipulate that he should not 
be exposed to the most terrible tortures 
which might maim or injure him for 
life. Here the slave, giving up his 
master to be tortured, does the very 
reverse, stipulating that he should not 
be exposed to a mere nominal torture 
which he would not feel. 

625. ovrw] On this understanding, 
without any more words or conditions. 
Aeacus is to delay no longer, nor is the 
vigour of his arm to be restrained by 
any fear of liability even if Dionysus 
sinks under the torture. Apparently 
this liability only arose when the 
accuser failed. See the mpéxdrAnois at 
the close of the Oration (Demosthe- 
nes) against Neaera, to which, though 
for a different purpose, Bergler also 
refers. 
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628. ayopevo tii] The indefinite rivi 
is equivalent to our phrase “to all whom 
it may concern.” 

637. dSixatos 6 Adyos| Cf. supra 628. 
Xanthias, who as a slave has long been 
case-hardened to blows, is confident 
that he is less sensitive to pain, and 
has a greater power of endurance, than 
his delicate and voluptuous master ; and 
he is therefore quite willing to submit 
to hisaccustomed, provided that Dionysus 
is compelled to submit to an unaccus- 
tomed, flagellation. By this means he 
escapes detection for the moment, and 
at the same time has the real satisfac- 


Al. mnvixa; 


tion of seemg his master soundly 
whipped. 

638. mpotipnoavrd rt] Ppovricavra Tov 
’Arrixkés.—Scholiast. Brunck 
refers to Ach. 27 wporipao’ ovdév; Plutus 
883 ovdéy mporiyO cov; infra 655, and 
(Demosthenes) in the matter of the 
isle of Halonnesus, 16 ay otdey mpo- 
TLUa. 

643. mAnynv mapa mdnynv] The next 
thirty lines are occupied with the 
whipping test. The two are to receive 
alternate strokes, though in the end 
Dionysus gets one more than his share, 
he receiving the second, fourth, sixthand 


TANYOV. 
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Now then, put down the traps, and mind you speak 


The truth, young fellow. 


Dio. (In agony.) Man! don’t torture Mz! 


Tamagod. You'll blame yourself hereafter 


If you touch ME. 
Dio, 


And he’s the slave. 


Arac. Hillo! What’s that you are saying ? 
I say I’m Bacchus, son of Zeus, a god, 
Agac. You hear him? 


Xan. Hearhim? Yes. 


All the more reason you should flog him well. 
For if he is a god, he won’t perceive it. 


Dito. 


Well, but you say that you’re a god yourself. 


So why not you be flogged as well as I? 


Xan. <A fair proposal. 


And be this the test, 


Whichever of us two you first behold 
Flinching or crying out—he’s not the god. 


AEBAC. 


XAN. 
T’ll give you blow for blow. 


How can you test us fairly ? 


Upon my word you’re quite the gentleman, 
You’re all for right and justice. 


Strip then, both. 
Arac, Easily, 
Xan. A good idea. 


We're ready! Now! (Acacus strikes him), see if you catch me flinching. 


ABAC. 


seventh, whilst Xanthias has only three, 
the first, third, and fifth. Both profess 
not even to feel their first blow; at the 
second Xanthias utters a whimper, which 
he passes off as due to his anticipation 
of some religiousfestival, whilst Dionysus 
cries out and his eyes fill with tears, 
for both of which symptoms he makes 
a very lame excuse; when the third 
falls, Xanthias can no longer dissemble 
his pain, but attributes it, not to the 
blow, but to a thorn in his foot; and 
both in his third and fourth Dionysus 
in agony shrieks out the name of a 
god, in each case endeavouring to treat 


IT struck you. XAN, (Incredulously.) No! Azrac. Well, it seems “no,” indeed. 
Now then I’ll strike the other (Strikes Dio.), 


Dio. Tell me when ? 


it as the commencement of a poetic 
quotation. 

644. iSov] This signifies “‘ Ready !” as 
infra 1378, 1890, and frequently else- 
where. Then the blow descends, and it 
is not until after its fall that Xanthias 
proceeds, “See if I shall flinch when 
you strike me,” as if the blow were yet 
tocome. Aeacus treats the incredulous 
exclamation od pa Aia, as if it meant 
“JT did not feel it,” and rejoins “So 
indeed it seems to me.” 

646. anvixa] Beck says “ Anxietatem 
haec quaestio, de tempore quo verbera- 
turus sit, prodit.”” But this is a mistake, 
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the blow has already fallen, and 
Dionysus is in his turn pretending that 
he did not observe it. 

647. otk émrapov| How came it then 
that I did not sneeze? It is difficult to 
give any satisfactory explanation of 
the word érrapov. According to the 
Scholiast, Dionysus means that a blow 
from the scourge would affect him as 
little as the tickling of his nose with 
a straw, which would merely make him 
sneeze; and as he has not sneezed, how 
can he have received the blow? This 
is exceedingly far-fetched, and nothing 
can be more irrelevant than Conz’s 
remark “sternutatio in ominibus bonis 
malisve habebatur.” I venture to suggest 
that for érrapov we ought to read émra- 
xov, the second aorist of rrjoow, a form 
sufficiently authenticated by the com- 
pound karamraxoy in Aesch. Eum. 243, 
How came it then that I did not flinch ? 

649. tarrarai] Such ejaculations as 
iarrarat, atratal, anmarat, marai, and the 
like had no determinate signification, 
and might with equal aptness express 
pleasure, pain, desire, surprise or any 
other emotion. See Ach. 1190, 1198, 
Wasps 309, Lys. 924, Thesm. 223 and 
above 57, 68. Here of course it is 


detpo wadAW Badioréov. 
AI. imméas 6pa. 
AI. kpoppiov oodpaivopat 


really a cry of pain, but Xanthias passes 
it off as a cry of longing for the merry- 
making of the Heracleian festival. 
Fritzsche indeed takes an entirely dif- 
ferent view, contending that Xanthias 
admits his exclamation iarrarat to be 
a ery of grief, but pretends, in his 
character of Heracles, to be grieving 
at the suspension of his own Diomeian 
festival. He suggests (1) that “in tanto 
tamque aperto dolore, risus atque hi- 
laritas ne fingi quidem commode po- 
terat.” (2) That possibly ‘“ Athenienses 
inter tot belli curas magnum Herculis 
festum in Dicmeensium pago celebrari 
solitum intermiserant,” and thirdly that 
“ Xanthias-Hercules minime plagis se 
doluisse ait, sed sollicitum fuisse sa- 
crorum suorum intermissione.” The 
first suggestion 1s against the spirit of 
the whole scene, and Fritzsche himself 
altogether ignores it four lines below, 
where he says that ‘ Dionysus fingit se 
equitibus subito in conspectum datis 
laetatum, guia fo’ non-solum dolorem 
exprimit, sed etiam effuse gaudentis 
est.” The second suggestion is without 
a particle of authority or (considering 
the deme’s position) of probability ; 
whilst the, third seems completely dis- 
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Axrac. I struck you. 
Arac. Don’t know, I’m sure. 


Xan. And quickly too. Good gracious! 
Xan. No, I merely thought of 


Not hurt you, did I? 


Dro. Struck me? 
Vl try the other again. 


Then why didn’t I sneeze ? 


Anac. Why “good gracious”? 


The Diomeian feast of Heracles. 


Azac. A holy man! *Tis now the other’s turn. 


Dio. Hi! Hi! Anac. Hallo! 


Agac. But why these tears ? 


posed of by the comment of Aeacus, 
avOpwios tepos, an expression as inap- 
plicable to a god mourning over his 
lost honours, as it is applicable to a 
worshipper anticipating with joy the 
approach of a religious festival. And, in 
truth, throughout this whipping scene, 
Dionysus does not keep up his character 
of Dionysus, nor Xanthias his assumed 
character of Heracles. 

651. “Hpdkdeta ray Atopeiors] The 
festival in honour of Heracles within 
the precincts rod “HpaxAniov rod éy Kuvo- 
capyei (as Hdt. calls it v. 63, vi. 116) 
seems to have been celebrated with an 
abundance of buffoonery which would 
be dear to the soul of Xanthias; and 
doubtless at some stage of the proceed- 
ings the cry of iarrarat was, as Conz 
also suggests, loudly raised by the as- 
sembled worshippers. Kock refers to 
the account given by Athenaeus, xiv. 3, 
of sixty jesters who in the following 
century frequented this particular 
temple. Philip of Macedon, we are 
told, gave them a talent to write down 
their jokes and send them to himself, 
Cynosarges was a locality in the extra- 
mural portion of the deme Arépueron which 
extended on both sides of the gates 


Dio. Look at those horsemen, look ! 
Dio. There’s such a smell of onions. 


thence called the Ardéperat rida. There 
was a tradition that whilst Diomus was 
offering a sacrifice, a white dog, passing 
along, ran off with the meat and hid it 
in some secret place. An oracle <di- 
rected Diomus to erect an altar to 
Heracles on the spot where the meat 
had been hidden. The spot was dis- 
covered, and from the white dog was 
called Kuvécapyes, and about it was 
erected the famous Temple of Heracles. 
The story is told, with variations, by 
almost all the old grammarians. 

653. fod tov] Here we have another 
exclamation of dubious import. As 
originally uttered by Dionysus, it was 
of course a shriek of agony, which he 
tries to pass off as a shout of excitement 
at seeing some horsemen go by. This, 
however, as Aeacus observes, does not 
account for the tears which suffuse his 
eyes; and for these he has to resort to 
another explanation, attributing them 
to a sudden smell of onions; cf. Lys. 
798. Mine eyes smell onions, I shall weep 
anon, says old Lafeu in the closing scene 
of All’s Well that Ends Well. And 
Shakespeare introduces the same notion 
in Antony and Cleopatra, and the 
Taming of the Shrew. 
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AIA. ézet mpotipas y ovdev. 


AI. ovd€év pot péret. 
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AIA. Badioréov rép éoriv emi rovel mdXuy. 


AIA. ti €or; 


BA. olpot. 


BA. tiv dkavoay tere. 


AIA. ri td wpaéypa tovri; detpo mdr Badioréov. 
AI. “Aroddov, és mov Afrov } vbw exes. 


EA. qAynoev? ovK HKoVCAS ; 


oe 5 € ? > la 
tapPov Immevaxros avepimynoKopny. 


Iléce:dov, 
ados év BévOeoty. 


e , ¢c ~/ > 7 
Or 6TEpos UUa@y eat Oeds. 


€ la \ aN € on 7 
6 deomOTns yap avTos buds yvdoerat 


? 
Al. ovK éywy, é7ei 


ds Aiyatou mpavas [exes |, 7) yAauKas péders 
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. ovdey trotets yap, GAA Tas Aaybvas oddeL. 
. pa tov Av’, adrN dn wé&pexe Thy yaorépa. 
BA. HAynoév Tis. 
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657. ryv dxavOay e&ede] ’Emdpas roy 
m6da thy mrépvay Seixvuor. — Scholiast. 
And the audience would not pause to 
consider whether the sensation of pain 
was a@ less disproof of his divinity when 
occasioned by a thorn than when occa- 
sioned by a blow. 


659. "ArroAXov] Of yap adyotvres rovs 
Geovs dvaxadodvrat.—Scholiast. 
661. “Immavaxros| ‘Qs ddynoas kal cvyKe- 
xupéevos ovk olde ri eye’ ret odX ‘ImTa- 
ves 


vakros, GAN’ ’Avaviou' émupéper O¢ 6 "Avavias 
auT@ 


7) Nagov, 7} MiaAnrov, 7 Ociay KAdpov 
ixov Kad’ iép’, 7) ZKvOas apigea.—Scholiast. 


But there is no need to attribute the 
mention of Hipponax to any pain or 
flurry on the part of Dionysus. The 
scanty poems of Ananius were always 
appended to the more ample writings 
of Hipponax, and were often quoted 
under his name. Only four fragments 
of the iambics of Ananius are still ex- 
tant (see Bergk’s Poetae Lyrici Graeci) ; 
and of these there is but one which is 
not also ascribed to Hipponax. 


664. IIdcedov]| In his eagerness to 
carry out the suggestion of Xanthias, 
Aeacus forgets that the next blow 
belonged of right to Xanthias himself, 
and accordingly inflicts two in succes- 
sion upon Dionysus. To redress this 
injustice, Mr. Green would give the 
words IIdcedov... ds Aiyaiov x.t.r. to 
Xanthias, and #\-ynoév ris to Dionysus, 
so that the latter words would be a 
retort to the #Ayyoev of Xanthias four 
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Dio. (Cheerfully.) Mind it? Not a bit. 


Arac. Well, I must go to the other one again. 


Xan. O! O! Anmac. Hallo! 
Arac. What does it mean ? 


Xan. Do pray pull out this thorn. 
°Tis this one’s turn again. 


Dio. (Shrieking.) Apollo! Lord! (Calmly) of Delos and of Pytho. 


XAN. He flinched ! 


You heard him ? 


Dio. Not at all; a jolly 


Verse of Hipponax flashed across my mind. 
Xan. You don’t half do it: cut his flanks to pteces; 
Anac. By Zeus, well thought on. Turn your belly here. 


Dio. (Screaming.) Poseidon! Xan. There! he’s flinching. Dro. (Singing) who dost reign 


Amongst the Aegean peaks and creeks 


And o’er the deep blue main. 
Axrac. No, by Demeter, still I can’t find out 
Which is the god, but come ye both indoors ; 
My lord himself and Persephassa there, 


lines above: compare 606 supra. But 
though I was at one time much taken 
with this suggestion, I am now satisfied 
that the MS. arrangement is correct. 
To make Xanthias prepare a rod for* 
his own back (a very inappropriate 
metaphor, however) would be to turn 
the laugh against him, and in favour 
of Dionysus, which is quite contrary to 
the relation in which the pair stand 
towards each other: nor would the 
literary abilities of the slave, which 
are only equal to the idea about the 
thorn, soar to the height of the quota- 
tion and song. Here, as before, the 
name of the god is a mere involuntary 
exclamation, and is only by an after- 
thought turned into the commencement 
of a lyrical sentence. The Scholiast 
Says, mapa rad Sodoxdéouvs ex AaoKdwvros 
“Tidoedov, 6s Alyaiov pédeas mpaevas, 7 


yAavkas pédets evavepou Aipvas, ep dWndais 
omAddecot croudroyv.” This is obviously 
corrupt, but it cannot be amended with 
certainty. 

668. od divaya] "Apddrepat yap advyn- 
O@noav.—Scholiast. ‘Non potest cogno- 
scere uter sit Deus, quia ambo dolorem 
dissimulare non poterant.”—Bergler. 
But the meaning is the very reverse. 
Aeacus had accepted their explanations 
in simple good faith, and believed that 
neither had flinched. Had he taken the 
“Azo\Xoyr in 659 for a shriek of pain, he 
would at once have closed the inquiry, 
and concluded Dionysus efvar py Oeor, 
supra 639; whereas the remark of 
Xanthias, oddey moreis yap, and the reply 
of Aeacus, pa rov Aia, No more I do, 
show plainly that the test had so far 
failed. Aeacus swears by Demeter, as 
is becoming in a servant of Hades. 
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Tov Toddy dxpopévn Aa@Y Gxrov, ov codiat 


peupiar KdOnvrat, 


676 


pidroriporepar Kreodavros, €p ov Oi yelrAcow dugidrdrous 


673. wAnyas AaBety] The actors retire 
from the stage, and the Chorus, turning 
to the audience, commence the last 
Parabasis which has come down to our 
days. It is not a complete Parabasis 
like those of the Acharnians, the Knights, 
the Wasps, and the Birds. It answers 
to the second or shorter Parabasis of 
the Knights and the Birds. The Para- 
basis Proper is gone, and with it the 
Commation which introduced it, and 
the Pnigos with which it concluded. 
The last four parts alone remain: the 
Strophe and Epirrhema: and the Anti- 
strophe and Antepirrhema. 

674-685. Motoak.r.A.] THE STROPHE. 
The commencement of the Strophe is 
obviously borrowed from some tragic 
poet, and as we know that the com- 
mencement of the Antistrophe is taken 
from Ion of Chios, we may perhaps not 


unreasonably infer that we are here 
also listening to his words. It seems 
to me that the actual quotation or 
parody goes down to and includes the 
word qrActipdrepat, Aristophanes sub- 
stituting the name KAeodérros for the 
high-flown genitives of the original as 
well for the sake of raising a laugh 
at the unexpected bathos, as for the 
purpose of indulging in a fling at that 
pernicious demagogue. I take it, how- 
ever, that the language of Ion is more 
or less adapted, though of course wrested 
«from its proper context, throughout the 
remainder of the Strophe. 

674. yopav iepav éemiBn&i] Commence 
the sacred choral dance and song. ‘They 
speak of the Muse as of a charloteer 
mounting upon her car. Compare 
Hesiod (W. and D. 658, 659), 


Tov peyv éyo Motors ‘EAtewviddeoo’ advéOnka, 


évOa pe TO mp&Tov Avyupys éwéeByoay aodjs. 


The Scholiast says that the Muse here 
invoked is Terpsichore, and this is 
perhaps implied by the juxtaposition 
of the words xyopéy and répyu. 


677. copia] This is a mere substitu- 
tion of the abstract codia for the con- 
crete codoi, just as in Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, bk. v, Raphael, we are told 


From among 


Thousand celestial ardours, where he stood 
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Being gods themselves, will soon find out the truth. 


Dio. Right! right! 


I only wish you had thought of that 


Before you gave me those tremendous whacks. 


CHOR. 


Come, Muse, to our Mystical Chorus, O come to the joy of my song, 


O see on the benches before us that countless and wonderful throng, 


Where wits by the thousand abide, with more than a Cleophon’s pride— 


On the lips of that foreigner base, of Athens the bane and disgrace, 


Veiled with his gorgeous wings, upspringing light 
Flew through the midst of heaven. 


678. KXeodavros] The political folly 
of this demagogic lyre-maker, who in 
the violence of his oratory out-Cleoned 
Cleon, is attacked at the close of the 
play, where see the notes. Here the 
satire turns on the strain of Thracian 
blood which he derived from his mother. 
The Scholiast tells us that in the Cleo- 
phon of Plato, which competed with 
the Frogs, she was represented on the 
stage speaking broken Greek. See the 
remarks on that play in the Introduc- 
tion. In this and the three following 
lines, almost every expression points 
to the semi-Thracian origin of Cleophon, 


*‘upon whose double-speaking lips the 
Thracian swallow is terribly roaring, as 
she sits perched on that barbarian 
leafage.” The word dydidrddos was 
formerly taken to mean simply garrulous, 
but almost all recent editors consider it 
to signify chattering in two dialects (the 
Attic and the Thracian) like dpdqi- 
yAwooos, with which Mr. Green com- 
paresit. The BapBapor réraXov is another 
description of the same perch. The 
“Thracian swallow” is a very happy 
expression. The swallow’s song was 
always compared to a foreign tongue. 
Bergler cites Agamemnon 1013, 


xerddvos Sixnv, 


ayvara dwviy BapBapov Kexrnpévn. 


where the Scholiast says, érz BapBapov 
TO Opveoy, Oia TOUTO mapaBddAEt TOvTO avTT;* 
éy Gpakn yap n perapdsphaocis adtis iord- 
pyra, and Bp. Blomfield refers to 
Hesychius, s.v. yeAtddou' tots BapBdpovs 
xedkiOdowv dreckdfovot Sia rhv aovvOerov 
Aadkidv. See also the Scholiast on Birds 
1680. The epithet Opyxia was as appro- 
priate to the swallow—since it was in 
Thrace that Procne and Philomela were 


metamorphosed, the one into a swallow 
and the other into a nightingale—as 
it was apt for the poet’s satire upon the 
Thracian origin of Cleophon. At the 
same time it was far from his intention 
to attribute to the demagogue the 
musical notes of the swallow, and there- 
fore the bird on Cleophon’s lips does 
not warble but dewov emBpéuera (cf. 
infra 814), makes a terrible roaring. It 
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Tov lepdv xopoy dikalov earl xpnoTa TH moet 





is Cleophon’s voice, and not her own, 
that issues from the swallow’s throat. 
683. anddévov| It would never occur 
to us to couple the swallow’s song with 
that of the nightingale, but it was 
otherwise with the Greeks: with them 
the two songs were constantly men- 
tioned together. When Apollo first 
came to Delphi, sang Alcaeus in the 
paean of which Himerius has left us 
a paraphrase, adovor péev anddves aita, 
adovot O€ kal yeduddves (Bergk, Alcaei 
Fragm. 3). Lucian, in his Veracious 
History, u. 15, tells of a chorus com- 
posed ék Kixvey kal yedtOdvor Kai anddver, 
and when they sing, he adds, naca 7) tAn 


éravret. Cf. Id. Philopatris, 3. And Lon- 
gus, in his Pastorals, ii. 3, says that ovre 
xXeAdav, ore andar, ore KUKvos has so sweet 
and musical a voice as that of newly- 
found Love. Whether this conjunction 
is the cause, or the result, of the legend 
of Procne and Philomela, it is perhaps 
impossible to say. Here the swallow 
borrows her sister’s song, because her 
own is brisk and cheerful (see the note 
on Peace 800): and in order to celebrate 
on Cleophon’s lips his own approach- 
ing destruction, she needs the wailing, 
dirge-like notes of the bird who, in the 
beautiful dactylics of Sophocles, is 


¢ 


called simply 4 crovéeoca, 


GAN ene y & orovdeco’ dpapev ppéevas, 
& “Iruv, aigy “Iruv ddopuperat, 
dps aruCopéva, Ards ayyedos.—Hlectra 146-8. 


685. Kady toa yévorrar] At Wadot Sydo- 
yori, says the Scholiast, that is, the 
votes for and against him: an equality 
which ought to ensure an acquittal. 
For this was the great principle laid 
down for all time by Athene at the 
trial of Orestes before the Athenian 
Areopagus, vicay ioas Whoo rov dev- 
Many passages bearing on 
this rule of Athenian judicature are 
discussed by C. O. Miiller in his Disser- 
tations on the Eumenides, Appendix i, 


9 > 7 
VOUT aél. 


to which may be added Aeschines 
against Ctesiphon, 253. It is thought 
that some capital charge was 1mpend- 
ing over Cleophon at this moment, and 
if these words imply that he expected 
to be convicted by some illegal pro- 
ceeding, his fear was, according to 
Lysias, abundantly justified. See the 
note on 1505 infra. 

686-705. THe EPIRRHEMA. It was 
chiefly to this Epirrhema that the play 
was indebted for the unique honour of 
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There is shrieking, his kinsman by race, 


The garrulous swallow of Thrace ; 


From that perch of exotic descent, 


Rejoicing her sorrow to vent, 


She pours to her spirit’s content, a nightingale’s woful lament, 
That e’en though the voting be equal, his ruin will soon be the sequel. 


Well it suits the holy Chorus evermore with counsel wise 





a second representation, and the poet 
for the glory of receiving, not merely 
the usual wreath of ivy, but a special 
wreath formed of branches of the 
Sacred Olive: the final tribute of the 
Imperial City, not to his wit or his 
genius, but to the exalted and con- 
sistent patriotism which had distin- 
guished his entire career. Here he 
pleads for sinking all differences in 
this hour of peril: for re-enfranchising 
all the disfranchised, specially those 
citizens of pure Athenian blood who 
had incurred the enmity of the demo- 
cracy by their connexion with the re- 
volution of the Four Hundred, and who 
had consequently, for the space of seven 
anxious years, been deprived of all 
rights of citizenship. See Lysias, Ajpov 
Katrakvoews amodoyia, § 85. He ascribes 
their fall to the wrestling-tricks of 
Phrynichus, the Athenian general, the 
most zealous promoter of that revolu- 
tion; mapéaxe Se Kai Ppvyyos €avrov 
mavrav Stapepdvrws mpoOvudraroy és rv 
édvyapxiavy.— Thue. vill. 68. On this 
account, and because he was strongly 
suspected of twice attempting to betray 
his country to the enemy, his memory 
was especially obnoxious to the Athenian 
people. In the oration of Lysias, For 


Polystratus, § 11, it is said that for 
purposes of prejudice Polystratus was 
alleged to be a kinsman of Phrynichus ; 
but this, the speaker declares, was a 
calumny (evd7 Karnydpovy); he was not 
a kinsman, he was merely a fellow 
burgher of Phrynichus: and if this is 
a crime, it must also be a crime to be 
his fellow citizen, as all the Athenians 
were. Many, he adds, were led astray 
by Phrynichus and Peisander who were 
really good and loyal citizens. The 
poet’s advice, applauded at the moment, 
was carried into effect before the year 
was over. Immediately after the dis- 
aster of Aegospotami, a decree was 
passed, on the motion of Patrocleides, 
Tous atipous emTipous moijoat.— Xen. Hell. 
i. 2. 11; Andoc. de Mysteriis, § 73; 
Lysias, Anpov karadvoews aoXoyia, § 86. 

686. rév iepov xopdy| All dramatic 
choruses were iepot xopot, as forming 
part of the worship and festival of 
Dionysus. But the Chorus of the Frogs 
was invested with special sanctity from 
its sacred mystical character. This 
vindication of the right and duty of 
the sacred Chorus to tender its advice 
to the State seems to betray some doubt 
and some anxiety on the part of the 
poet as to the reception which the 
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mdvras avOpémous éExdvTes ovyyevels KTnTdpLEOa 


advice he was about to offer would 
obtain from the audience. 

688. e&ic@cat] Tovréori, évripovs mot- 
joa Tous ariodévras.—Scholiast. 

691. airiavy éxOeio.] These words are 
commonly translated having expounded 
the cause of their slip, a translation quite 
unsuitable to the present passage. Here 
they mean having put away the cause of 
their offence, that is, their oligarchical 
leanings. Cf. Lucian, De Syria Dea, 20. 

692. dripov pndév’|“Hyodpat tavtny pony 
ceTnplay eivat TH modeL, dractww *“AOnvaiots 
THs moXtrelas pereivat, aS Lysias says in 
his speech on Upholding the sarpios 
woXtreia, and elsewhere. 

693. aicypev éort] The sentence, as 
Bergler pointed out, begins in one way 
and endsinanother. Had it continued 
as 1t commenced, it would have run, 
’Tis a shame to enfranchise slaves and 


leave genuine Athenians disfranchised. 
But when the speaker has concluded 
the first half of his sentence, he per- 
ceives that he may seem to be dis- 
approving of the enfranchisement of 
the slaves, and therefore breaks off to 
say, parenthetically, Not that I object to 
that measure; on the contrary, I heartily 
applaud it. And then, resuming, he 
does not take up the unfinished sen- 
tence, but concludes, as if he were con- 
tinuing the parenthesis, but ye should 
not leave genuine Athenians disfranchised. 

694. Ilkaraas| ’Avri rod Td\aratéas., 
rovs cuvvavpaxnoavtras Sovdovs “EAAdyeKds 
dnow ehevOepwOnvat, Kat éyypadévras as 
IT\arateis ovptrodtrevoac Oat avrois, dteErov 
Ta emt ‘“Aptvyevous Tov mpd KadAtov.— 
Scholiast. The decree regulating the 
status of the Plataeans on their ad- 
mission to Athenian citizenship is given 
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To exhort and teach the city: this we therefore now advise— 


End the townsmen’s apprehensions ; equalize the rights of all; 


If by Phrynichus’s wrestlings some perchance sustained a fall, 


Yet to these ’tis surely open, having put away their sin, 


For their slips and vacillations pardon at your hands to win. 

Give your brethren back their franchise. Sinand shame it were that slaves, 
Who have once with stern devotion fought your battle on the waves, 
Should be straightway lords and masters, yea Plataeans fully blown— 


Not that this deserves our censure; there I praise you; there alone 


Has the city, in her anguish, policy and wisdom shown— 


Nay but these, of old accustomed on our ships to fight and win, 
(They, their fathers too before them), these our very kith and kin, 
You should likewise, when they ask you, pardon for their single sin. 


O by nature best and wisest, O relax your jealous ire, 


Let us all the world as kinsfolk and as citizens acquire, 


in the oration [Demosthenes] in Neae- 
ram, § 104. They were to be enrolled 
in Athenian tribes and demes, and to 
have every privilege of Athenian citi- 
zens, save only that the individuals first 
enrolled were not, though their de- 
scendants were, to be eligible for the 
archonship and certain family priest- 
hoods. The slaves who fought at Ar- 
ginusae were admitted to the citizen- 
ship on the same terms. It would have 
been very objectionable for a man who 
had himself been an actual slave to 
become an archon or a member of one 
of the sacred colleges: but even this 
privilege was not withheld from his 
descendants. 

697. mpos dé rovros|] Bergler placed 
a comma after dc, treating mpds as an 
adverb; and his construction is very 
generally followed. But mpés rovrors is 


the commonest possible expression for 
besides, and had Aristophanes used mpos 
adverbially, it is incredible that he 
should have made an unnecessary am- 
biguity by immediately subjoining rov- 
rots. There is, of course, no need for 
rovros to be expressed after mapeiva. 

699. piav] As the modda éevavpdynoay 
of lines 697, 698 is intended as a con- 
trast to the vavpaxynoavras piay of 698, 
so here again pilav &updopay is con- 
trasted, though in a different way, with 
the piav [vavpayiav] there. The enfran- 
chised slaves had fought but one battle ; 
the disfranchised Athenians had com- 
mitted but one fault. E&updopday is used 
delicately, as Mitchell observes, for 
Gpapriav. 

701. wdvras avOpwrovs| “This,” says 
Dr. Merry, ‘‘is limited, of course, to 
those at Athens.” ‘To me, on the con- 
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b) ? ‘ ? e A lon 
KaTiTipovs Kal TroAiTaS, OoTLS av ~vvvavpayy. 

b] A m 3 3 , b) 7 
ei 0¢ Tatr bykwobpecba Kdtocepvuvotucba 

\ vA \ a> » A > ) la 
THY TWOALV, KAL TAUT EXOVTES KULATOV EV AYKAAALS, 


> > > ~ 
VoTépw Xpov@ mot avlis eb dpovety ov dbEoper. 705 
> ~ b] 
ei 0 ey@ dpOds ideiy Biov dvépos 7 Tpbrrov boris ET oluwEETal, avr. 
> N 7 ¢ ? eo € wn 9 arr 
ov ToAvv ovd 6 wiOnkos ovTOS 6 viv EvoxAGr, 
Kreryévns 6 piKpos, 
¢ , ‘\ e 7 ~ , 
O TOVN POTATOS Badravevs 6rdcot KpaTovol KukKnolTegpov 710 


sreudoriTpou kKovias 
kat Kipwrdlas ys, 


trary, the whole force of the passage 
seems to consist in the utter absence of 
all limit and restriction. ‘ Let us not 
reject anybody in the wide world,” says 
the poet, “who is willing to fight on 
our ships, be he kinsman or stranger, 
Greek or barbarian, bond or free.” He 


is now going beyond his plea for re- 
enfranchisement, and is arguing for an 
extension of the citizenship to all who 
will help the city in her hour of need. 

704, kupdrev év dykddas| Aidupds dyce 
mapa To AicxtrA@’ €ori d€ dvTws mapa TO 
"Apxiddx@ 


Wuxds éxovTes kupdrav év ayxddAais, 


Oéreu Sé eiseiv, kat rddra dvres ev moAXols 
xwdvvors.—Scholiast. ¢yovres is taken 
by Brunck, Elmsley (on Bacch. 89), and 
others to be equivalent to dvres, but it 
seems far better to understand ryy woAw 
from the commencement of the line. 
If we grow puffed up and are high and 
mighty about the city (meaning, of course, 
with regard to the right of citizenship), 
and that, too, when she is reeling (literally, 
when we have her) in the embraces of the 
waves, &e. 

706-717. THE ANTISTROPHE. The 
Strophe dealt with the well-known 
Cleophon, the Antistrophe deals with 
the utterly unknown Cleigenes. He is 
here described as a worthless and 
quarrelsome little bathman, but had 


that been all, he would never have 
occupied a niche in the Parabasis of the 
Frogs. We may be sure that he was a 
politician of the same type as Cleophon, 
and therefore an opponent of peace 
with Sparta, a circumstance not ob- 
scurely intimated by the words ovk 
elpnvexds ott, A Scholiast begins paiverat 
dé 6 KAevyévns mepi ra mrodurexa, but does 
not finish his sentence. If Fritzsche 
is right in identifying him with the 
KXeoyéevns éypapparevey of a decree cited 
by Andocides de Mysteriis, 96, he may 
have been one of the very trroypapparéwy 
against whom Aristophanes inveighs, 
infra 1084. And, anyhow, wi@nxos here 
is doubtless used in the same sense as 
SnpomtOnxkoy there. The bath business 
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All who on our ships will battle well and bravely by our side. 


If we cocker up our city, narrowing her with senseless pride, 
Now when she is rocked and reeling in the cradles of the sea, 


Here again will after ages deem we acted brainlessly. 


And O if I’m able to scan the habits and life of a man 
Who shall rue his iniquities soon! not long shall that little baboon, 
That Cleigenes shifty and small, the wickedest bathman of all 


Who are lords of the earth—which is brought from the isle of Cimolus, and wrought 


With nitre and lye into soap— 
Not long shall he vex us, I hope. 


was probably his father’s trade, and 
perhaps in early youth his own. 

706, ei & eyo] The opening words, as 
the Scholiast informs us, are borrowed 
from the ®oimé 7 Kawvets (according 


to Bentley’s certain emendation Ep. 
ad Mill. ii. 311, Dyce) of Ion of Chios, 
where they formed part of the following 
hexameter, 


ei © éy@ dp0ds ideiv Biov dvépos @ moArHTaL 


Genrer Sé eimeiy Ore ci SuvaparKpivey. 1d dé 
ov moA\vy ouvarréov eis TO xpdvov. Dr. 


Blaydes would like to change 8p@ds into 
oios because “ inaudita et insolens lo- 
cutio est dp6ds Set,” asif that were not, 
in all probability, the very reason for 
which Aristophanes quotes it. 

710. édéc0tKparovat] Agov eimety érdons 
Kparovoe yns, ovk etrev (this is hardly 
accurate, he says yjs KeuwAias) GAN’ 
emnveykey Soa mapexerat Badaveds ois 
Aovopévors ourypwara, — Scholiast. “De 
balneatore loquitur,” says Fritzsche, 
“tanquam de magno rege Persarum, 
6méao. Kpatovot ys.” It may be that 
the words are still a reminiscence of 
_Ion of Chios, and were in his tragedy 
applied to some magnificent personages. 

711. Kuxnoiréppov k.t.d.] Tatra rotatra 
kabdpparad éoriy, ois of Aovdpevor xpvrat, 


Tav Badavéwy rodovvrev.—Scholiast. The 
various articles mentioned are discussed 
in Beckmann’s History of Inventions, 
under the title “soap.” kxovia is the 
lye of ashes, ro é« réppas xabtorapevoy 
vypév.— Pollux, vii, segm. 40. The epi- 
thet kuxnowréppov seems to imply that 
the lye has still some solid ashes mixed 
with it. Airpov (the Attic form of virpov) 
is a fixed hxivious alkali, similar to, 
though not identical with, the salt 
which we now call nitre. As the lye 
was not pure but mixed with ashes, so 
the very alkali was adulterated. For 
this charge of dishonest dealing on the 
part of the tradesmen, I could not in 
my translation find room. Kipedia yi 
was the white chalky soil of Cimolus, 
one of the smallest of the Cyclades, 
immediately to the north of Melos. 
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Xpovov évdtarpivver: doy dt rad ovK 


celonvixos eo 6, iva py mote Kadtrodvdn peOvav a- 
vev €bAov Badi~wr. 


715 


monAdkis y Hpiv eogev Hh moAL9 memovbévat 


TauTov és TE TOV TOALTGY Tos Kadov’s TE KayAOODS, 


és Te Tapyxaiov vouiopa Kal TO Kawvov ypucior. 


720 





It answered the purposes of our fuller’s 
earth. 

714. dav dé rad"] Etdas & meioetat ovK 
Gomdos Sudyet, GAN év xetpt EvdAov del 
épet, pymore xat amodvby* modXol yap 
a’r@ dmetdovot.—Scholiast. But though 
he knows that his time is short, he is 
not inclined for peace, but carries a 
cudgel, lest if he were walking without 
one, he should be stripped by footpads 
in one of his drunken fits. The words 
ovk elpnvixds éott, though really aimed 
at his political views, are woven into 
a description of his personal habits 
and lead up to a final charge of 
drunkenness. 

718-737. THe ANTEPIRRHEMA. The 
presence of a Spartan detachment at 
Deceleia had doubtless, as was antici- 
pated (Thuc. vi. 91), suspended for 
a time the working of the silver mines 
of Laureium. Hitherto the Athenian 
mint had issued silver only, but when 
this dpyvpov mnyn was temporarily closed, 
the Athenians had for the first time to 
resort to other devices for obtaining 
a supply of coin. In the archonship 
of Antigenes, B.c. 407-6 (see the Scho- 
liast on 720), certain gold statues of 
Victory were sent to the mint, and 
coined into money. This was doubtless 
a pure gold coinage; the gold on the 


statues and offerings had, at the com- 
mencement of the war, been reckoned 
by Pericles (Thuc. i1. 13) as one of the 
chief financial resources of the State, 
and all “the gold coins which have 
been handed down to us are of ex- 
cellent quality.”*—Head’s Preface to the 
British Museum “Catalogue of Greek 
Coins, Attica, &c.” But this supply 
was insufficient for the commercial 
necessities of the Athenian people, and 
indeed it would have been impossible 
to produce in gold the small change 
required for every-day use. Even in 
silver the fractions of an obol are 
scarcely larger than the little lady-birds 
of our gardens. Accordingly in the 
following year, B.c. 406-5, in the ar- 
chonship of Callias (in the latter half 
of whose archonship this play was pro- 
duced), a new experiment was tried, 
and copper (or, to speak strictly, bronze) 
coins were, for the first time, issued 
from the Athenian mint. Aristophanes, 
in the Antepirrhema, seizes upon the 
comparative disuse of their splendid 
silver and gold coinage, and the sub- 
stitution of this inferior and manu- 
factured metal, to lecture the audience 
on the unwisdom of their analogous 
policy in excluding the educated and 
genuine citizens of pure Athenian blood 
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And this the unlucky one knows, 


Yet ventures a peace to oppose, 
And being addicted to blows he carries a stick as he goes, 
Lest while he is tipsy and reeling, some robber his cloak should be stealing. 


Often has it crossed my fancy, that the city loves to deal 


With the very best and noblest members of her commonweal, 


Just as with our ancient coinage, and the newly-minted gold. 


from offices of state, and filling such 
offices with alien adventurers, half- 
breeds and the like. Strange to say, 
the Scholiasts and commentators take 
TO Katyoy ypvoiov of line 720 to be identi- 
cal with rois movnpois yadkiow of line 
725, and so get themselves into all 
manner of difficulties, from which later 
commentators endeavour to extricate 
themselves by various alterations of the 
text. Td dpyatov vouopa, the imme- 
morial silver coins issued before the 
closing of the mines of Laurelum, and 
TO Katvov xpvaiov, the gold coins issued 
after that event, are bracketed together 
as two good coinages, the equivalent 
of the xadot kdyaGoi with whom alone 
the poet is comparing them. Both are 
equally pure, and both are contrasted 
with the worthless bronze of Callias. 
It is impossible that the rovroow of the 
following line can pass over the proxi- 
mate kawdy ypvoiov and apply exclu- 
sively to the remoter dpxaioy vdmopa, 
The plural indeed may be defended on 
‘the same grounds as the aird, infra 
1466, but it more naturally includes 
both the old and the new; and any- 
how the pronoun otros cannot thus be 
employed for éxeivos. Moreover ypvoiov 
is used in line 720 without the slightest 


reference to yadxiow, and yadkiow in 
line 725 without the slightest reference 
to xpuciov. This bronze coinage seems 
to have been called in so soon as the 
silver mines were again available, for 
Kuster on Eccl. 815 is doubtless right 
in supposing this to be the coinage 
there mentioned. My best thanks are 
due to Mr. G. F. Hill of the British 
Museum, to whom I submitted my note, 
not only for explaining to me how the 
coins in that institution bear upon the 
subject, but also for pointing out that 
the view which I had adopted merely 
from a consideration of the language of 
Aristophanes, had already found favour 
with numismatists. It seems to have 
been first suggested by Bergk (Philol. 
xxxii, s. 181), then to have been adopted 
by 8S. P. Six (Head’s Preface, ubi supra), 
and finally to have been advocated by 
Kohler in the Zeitschrift ftir Numismat. 
for the year 1898. Mr. Head, as we 
have seen, affirms that no debased gold 
Athenian coins have come down to us, 
and Mr. Hill tells me that there are 
not, to his knowledge, any bronze 
Athenian coins extant which show traces 
of gold either as plating, or as alloy. 
720. 1d Kavdv xpvoiov] Té mporépo 
erevemt Avriyévous EAAduKds pyot Xpucou 
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> 2 
oUTE yap TovToOLCOLY ovaLY ov KEKLBOnAEULEVOLS, 


GNA KaANioTos adtdvTav, os SoKel, vopicpaTor, 


kal povos 6p0@s KoTretot Kal KeK@dmvic pévols 


ma Fo ~ 
éy Te Tos” EAAnat Kal Tots BapRdpoict mavTayod, 


xpdépcO oddév, ddAG TovTOLs Tols movnpols xarkiots, 


725 


a ‘ , a a ? , 
x és TE KAL TP@HNV KOTTELCL TO KQAKLOT® KOLPaATL. 


n ~ a. d a 
Taév ToAIToV O ods pev iopev Evyevels Kal c@ppovas 


dvépas dvras Kal dikaiovs Kal Kadovs Te Kayalovs, 


Kal Tpadévtas €v wadaiorpals Kal Xopols Kal fovotky, 


“A = x ~ ‘ 7 ‘ 7 
Tpovaedodpev, Tois Oe yxadkols Kal £Eevols Kal Tuppiais 


730 


Kal Trovnpols KaK Trovnpay eis dtavTa xpopyela 


€ 2 3 ? ® € , \ A“ 
VOTATOLS ADLYPEVOLTLY, OLaLY 7 TOALS TPO TOU 


rar a I nA e ? > ? > 9 
ovde happakotot ek padiws ExpnoaT av. 


yopiopa Komnvat, Kat Piddxopos bpoiws, Td 
€x tav xpvoeav Nixkév.—Scholiast. The 
name ‘E)Adyikos is the certain emenda- 
tion of Bentley and Tyrwhitt for the MS. 
adda wxd. See the note on 694 supra. 

722. xadXiorots dravtev x.t.d.] This 
was no idle vaunt. The exchange was 
everywhere in favour of Athens. “Athens 
did not, like other States, alloy the 
silver with lead or copper; on which 
account this money was particularly 
valued, and everywhere exchanged with 
profit. Xenophon, De Vectigalibus, ii. 2; 
cf. Aristoph. Ran. 721-4; Polybius, xxii. 
15. 26."—Boeekh, Public Economy of 
Athens, 1.4. The eulogy ob kexiBdnrev- 
pévots is used in contrast neither to the 
Kawov xpvoioy nor to the ovnpois yxad- 
kiots, but to the coinages of other States; 
for moAAal Trav méAcov, we are told, use 
apyupl@ kat davepOs mpos xadkoy Kal pd- 
AvBdov Kexpapevo.— Demosthenes against 
Timocrates, 248. 


725. xadkiors| Tots adoxipois Kal pept- 
yuéevos xadke. Suvairo 0° dy cal 7d yxad- 
Kouv eye. emt ydp KadXiov yadkodv 
vopiopa ekdrn.—Scholast. The first 
words of the gloss are, of course, due 
to the erroneous view mentioned in the 
note on 718-737 above. 

726. xOés te Kal mponv] Yesterday or 
the day before, & common expression, 
like the viv ye xaxdes of Antigone 456. 
Bergler refers to Demosthenes, De 
Corona, 130, where the orator says of 
his opponent, 6yeé ydp more—éwWeé eyo; 
xOés pev odv Kal mpanv ay’ “AOnvaios kat 
pntop yeyove, and Against Leochares, 42, 


‘where again the speaker calls a newly- 


enrolled citizen tov mpany Kat yGes éy- 
ypapevra. I will only add one other 
example. “The love of dancing,” says 
Lycinus in Lucian’s De Saltatione, 7, 
“is no new thing ovdé xéés xal mpanv 
apédpevoy, it began with the beginning 
of the world.” 
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Yea for these, our sterling pieces, all of pure Athenian mould, 
All of perfect die and metal, all the fairest of the fair, 
All of workmanship unequalled, proved and valued everywhere 


Both amongst our own Hellenes and Barbarians far away, 
These we use not: but the worthless pinchbeck coins of yesterday, 


Vilest die and basest metal, now we always use instead. 

Even so, our sterling townsmen, nobly born and nobly bred, 

Men of worth and rank and metal, men of honourable fame, 

Trained in every liberal science, choral dance and manly game, 

These we treat with scorn and insult, but the strangers newliest come, 


Worthless sons of worthless fathers, pinchbeck townsmen, yellowy scum, 
Whom in earher days the city hardly would have stooped to use 
Even for her scapegoat victims, these for every task we choose. 


730. mpovoedotpev] TpomndakiCopev.— 
Scholiast. mpovoedeiv, which is found 
only here and in Aesch. Prom. 447 
(6p@v éuauroy &de mpovoeAovpevov) is 
described by Buttmann (Lexilogus, s. v.) 
as “one of the most enigmatical words 
in the Greek language.” That the v 
represents the digamma is generally 
agreed; but Buttmann’s own suggestion 
that the word is compounded of zpo- 
and an unknown verb meaning “to 
trample under foot,’ has not met with 
universal acceptance. Happily there 
is no doubt as to its meaning: to treat 
with contumely and insult. As to mup- 
pias, the Scholiast observes that slaves 
with yellow hair were so called, just 
as one with auburn hair was called 
Xanthias. The term &évos is meant to 
include all those who, like Cleophon 
and Archedemus, were supposed to 
have foreign blood in their veins. py 
BovdeoGe, says Andocides in the perora- 


tion of his speech In the matter of 
the Mysteries, pi) BovAecOe SerraXdovs Kai 
*"AvOpiovs moXiras moreioOat Sv arropiay 
avOpav, rovs S€ dvras modiras épodoyou- 
péveos, ots mpoonke: avdpdow ayadois «ivat, 
kai BovAdpevor Suvvnoovrat, TovTovs dé amdA- 
ute. 

733. qdappaxoiow| It seems certain 
that at the festival of the Thargelia at 
Athens, two human beings were slain, 
their bodies burned, and the ashes cast 
into the sea. This rite was considered 
a purification of the city, and the 
victims were therefore called pappakoi 
As they were doubtless 
the vilest of the people, if not actually 
condemned criminals, the names dap- 
(Knights 1405) and 
(Plutus 454) became ordinary terms 
of abuse. Bergler quotes two frag- 
ments of Eupolis, containing a very 
similar complaint to that in the text. 
The first is from Stobaeus, Flor. xlii. 9— 


or Kadappara. 


prakos xdOappa 
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GANG Kal viv, OvdnTo, peraBaddvTes TovSs Tpdmovs, 


Xpiale Tois xpnoToiow adOis- Kai Katopbacact yap 


eUhoyor: Kady Te opadnr , e€ a€iov yodv Tod Evdov, 
qv Tt kal médoyxNTe, Tdoyxe Tols copols SoKHoere. 


735 


AIA. vt tov Aia tov coripa, yevvddas dvijp - 


e , 
6 decrérns cov. 


BA. wos yap ovyt yevyddas, 


doris ye tive oide Kai Bively povoy ; _ : 740 


AIA. 76 8 pi) mardéa o eEedeyyOévT avrixpus, 


ed ~ x Ss 
67. doddAos wy Edackes eivat Oeomérns. 


EA. pote pévrdv. 


AIA. roiro pévroe dovdrKov 


IAN ? e 3 \ v4 ~ 
evOds memoinxas, direp éy@ yaipw Toidy. 


BA. yaipets, ixeredo ; 


AIA. paan érorredery doxd, 


- 745 


kal phy eyo ToAA@Y TapdyTwY ovK exw Th hé~w, 


ovTw opddp addry@ Tiy wodireiay épav Tap Riv. 


hues yap ody oTw Téws @kovpev of yépovTes, 


GAN Hoay huiv rh wide mp@rov pev of orparnyor 
ée Tov peylotwy oiki@v, TAOUTw yével TE TPBTOL, 


ois womepel Oéorowy ndxopecda’ Kal yap joa’ 


wor dopadds émparropey, vuvi 8, Grow TUXOLpEY, 


oTparevopecd’, aipoduevor Kabdpyata orparnyous. 


The second is from Athenaeus, x. 25— 


ous 8 ovk dy eidec@’ 008 Gy oivémras mpd Tod, 


yuvt orparnyovs exoper. 


ws evruxns ef padrov 7 

734, ovdénro:] It was & coderaro: in 
the Epirrhema, when the poet was not 
quite sure of his footing, but now that 
he is dealing with generalities, he re- 
covers his wonted confidence, and the 
coperarot become avédnrot. 

736. eddoyov] It will be reasonable, 
that is to say, the reasonable result of 
your conduct. In the words é& déiov 
youv rov &vAov, he is referring, the 
Scholiast tells us, to a proverb, ao 
Kadov évAov kay amdygacOa, the precise 


@ modus, mOALs, 
KaA@Ss poveis. 


bearing of which is not absolutely 
certain. Probably 1t means, “ You had 
better have a good tree (or beam) than 
a bad one, even if your only object is 
to hang yourself from it”; and so it is 
better to have good instruments than 
bad, for whatever purpose and with 
whatever result you use them. It is 
better then, the Chorus say, to fail 
although you are employing your best 
citizens, than to fail because you are 
employing your worst. The translation 
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O unwise and foolish people, yet to mend your ways begin ; 


Use again the good and useful: so hereafter, if ye win 
*T will be due to this your wisdom: if ye fall, at least ’twill be 


Not a fall that brings dishonour, falling from a worthy tree. 


Azac. By Zeus the Saviour, quite the gentleman 


Your master Is. 


Xan. Gentleman ? 


I believe you. 


He’s all for wine and women, is my master. 
Axac. But not to have flogged you, when the truth came out 
That you, the slave, were passing off as master ! 


XAN. He’d get the worst of that. 


Axac. Bravo! that’s spoken 


Like a true slave: that’s what I love myself. 


Xan. You love it, do you? 


of these concluding lines is little more 
than a paraphrase. 

737. iv te kat maoynre| This is not 
a mere repetition of the kay re odadnr 
of the preceding line. The allusion to 
the “wood whereon to hang yourself” 
has struck a more serious chord, and 
these words are a euphemism for even if 
ye perish. See the note on Wasps 3885. 

738. vn tov Aia] During the delivery 
of the Parabasis, Dionysus and Xan- 
thias, we must suppose, have been 
brought before Pluto and Persephone, 
and the imposture of Xanthias has, 
of course, been immediately detected. 
Aeacus and Xanthias now return to 
the stage in familiar converse; the 
earliest extant specimen of a dialogue 
between two slaves, not merely as 
agents of their masters, or as jest- 
makers for the audience, but as mem- 
bers of a distinct class, speaking of 
their own feelings, of their own likes 
and dislikes. Such dialogues were 
common enough in later Greek comedy, 


Arac. Love it? 


I’m entranced 


as we know from the Roman imitations, 
and kept very much to the spirit in 
which Aristophanes started them. The 
Latin obsecro is the exact counterpart 
of the Greek ixeretw of line 745, and 
the concluding lines of the conversa- 
tion, 812, 813, might well have come 
from some comedy imitated by Plautus 
or Terence. 

748. rotro] Té Aodopety rov Seondrny 
anévra.—Scholiast. In the previous 
scene between Xanthias and Aeacus, 
Xanthias had been passing himself off 
as the master, and nothing servile 
(SovAckov) had fallen from his lips; but 
no sooner does he resume the character 
of a slave than he at once («vOvs) utters 
the genuine sentiments of a slave, and 
Aeacus hails him as a brother. 

745, pad éromrevevw] Mada is for 
py GAda, as supra 103, 611; infra 751; 
Ach. 458; Thesm. 288. Not only so, 
but... év oim tpdm@ éyopev ovy oiov 
nOopat, GAN wrepndopai, says the Scholiast. 
An éréntns was @ pvorns of the highest 
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érav Karapdoopat A\d6pa 7@ deorérn. 
BA. ri 8& rovOoptfor, Avik dv mAnyas AaBov 


moras amins Ovpage ; 


AIA. xai rod0 Fdopat. 


BA. ri 8 woAXd mpdrrov; ATA. ws pa AZ’ oddey ofS éyd. 
BA. éuoyvie Zed Kat mapaxovoy decmroTov 750 
dtr av kad@or; AIA. pardr& wrety 7 patvopat. 
BA. ri dt rots Obpage Tatra Karadadev; AIA. eyo; 
pa Al’, adn brav dp6 rodro, Kkadkpiaivopat. 
EA. & BoiP’”Amoddov, EuBaré poe tiv deEidv, 
kai dos ktoat KavTos Kicov, Kai por dpdoor 755 
mpos Atds, Os hyuly eotiv épopactiyias, 
tis otros otvdov éori OdpvBos Kat Bor 
x® Aordopnopés; AIA. Aicydrdou KEdpirisov. 
BA. ad AIA. mpadypa wpaypa péya Kexivyntar péya 
Tols VEeKpolat Kal OTHOLS TOAAH Tavv. 760 


vee 


> 
év 
A. ék Tod; 


grade, who was initiated into, and 
allowed to participate in, the most 
secret and sacred mysteries at Eleusis. 
Cf. infra 1126. émomrevey therefore 


meant to enjoy the highest felicity ~ 


permitted to man. 

750. ‘Oudyue Zed] “ Fratrum est invo- 
care Jovem épdyriov,” observes Bergler, 
referring to the Scholiast on Hurip. 
Hec. 345, who says, of ddeAqdol ‘Opdyvioy 
Aia mpoérevov. But this is too narrow 
a limitation. Zeus was invoked under 
that name, not only between brothers, 
but between any members of the same 
family or kindred. 
ol Ovyyevets KoLWas dpytaCovotv.— Photius. 
So Timaeus, where Ruhnken’s note 
collects the passages bearing on the 
subject. Thus in Eurip. Androm. 921, 


¢ -” 
Opdyriot Gear" ots 


AIA. vépos tis évOG8" éoti Ketpevos 


Hermione says to her cousin Orestes, 
adN’ dvropai oe, Aia kadoto’ ‘Opdynor. 
And in Soph. Oed. Col. 13832, Polyneices 
implores his father to help him mpés 
Gcav “Opoyvioy. So Plato, Laws, ix. 
881 D. Here Xanthias, delighted with 
the similarity of sentiment which he 
discovers between Aeacus and himself, 
speaks as if they were both members of 
one great slave family. The Scholiast 
rightly interprets the ejaculation, rijv 
dpoudrnta Oavpidtov, Néyer’ otov, & duowd- 
TNTOS. 

751, padrda mde 7 patvoua] These 
words have already occurred, supra 103. 
In éxpeaivoua, two lines below, which 
Means ovtas FOoua Sore aroorepparicer, 
there seems to be a jingle with paivopat 
intended. 
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When I can curse my lord behind his back. 


I’m mad with joy. 
Agac, O heaven and earth! 


What means this hubbub 


XAN. How about grumbling, when you have felt the stick, 
And scurry out of doors? Azac. That’s jolly too. 
Xan. How about prying? Anzac. That beats everything! 
Xan. Great Kin-god Zeus! And what of overhearing 
Your master’s secrets? Azac. What? 
Xan. And blabbing them abroad ? 
When I do that, I can’t contain myself. 
Xan. Phoebus Apollo! clap your hand in mine, 
Kiss and be kissed: and prithee tell me this, 
Tell me by Zeus, our rascaldom’s own god, 
What’s all that noise within ? 
And row? Anac. That’s Aeschylus and Euripides. 
Xan. Eh? Azuac. Wonderful, wonderful things are going on. 
The dead are rioting, taking different sides. 
Xan. Why, what’s the matter? 


756. épopacriyias] He begins as if he 
were about to repeat dpudynos, God of 
relatives, but he unexpectedly changes 
it to 6popacrtyias, God of rascals, as even 
more appropriate to Aeacus and him- 
self. ‘Opopaoriyias does not mean 
‘‘fellow-knave,” as the Oxford lexico- 
graphers translate it, any more than 
époymos means “of the same family as 
ourselves.” It is merely a parody on 
6udyvios, and means “ patron of the 
rogues’ fraternity.” 
yuos ws eumpoobev, i) bpddeAdos, elev 
6popacttyias, says the Scholiast. 

757. tis otros OdpvBos] Observe how 
abruptly Aristophanes turns from the 
regular progress of his plot to introduce 
the poetical contest, which is quite 
irrelevant to it. With equal abrupt- 


> 4 ~A 2 7 e¢ 
QVvTt TOV ELTFELY OfLO- 


Axrac. There’s a custom here 


ness, In 1415 infra, he drops the artistic 
question, and returns to the original 
purpose of the play. In my opinion, 
the idea of this contest had been long 
maturing in the poet’s mind, and had 
probably been completely elaborated, 
before the death of Euripides inspired 
him with the general plot of the 
comedy of the Frogs. On this point, 
some remarks will be found in the 
Introduction. The Scholiast thinks 
that Xanthias was about to question 
Aeacus mepi tivos mpayparos dovAtkod, 
but being interrupted by the com- 
motion within, asks instead what is 
the meaning of all this hubbub. And 
this view is adopted by Mr. Mitchell 
and Mr. Green, but seems to me ex- 
ceedingly doubtful. 
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3 Q ~ “A d - A A 
amd Tav TEXVOV, Goal peyddrat Kal de€al, 


4 “ ~ 
Tov &pioroy éyvTa Tey EavTod cuYTéxVoY 


re > oN 3 ? 7 
cirnow avriv ev IIputaveio AapPavev, 


Opévoyv re Tov IAodTwvos €Ejs, 


AIA. fas dgikoiro tiv téxvny copérepos 


cd , b “~ lA \ ~ oS 
ETEpOS TIS avTOd TOTE dE TapaxwpeEly EEL. 


BA. ci dnjra rouri reOopvBnkey Aioydnror ; 


be > \ X , 
AIA. éetvos elye tov Tpayodikdy Opévor, 


Os ay KpdTioTos Thy TExVHY. 


AIA. 6re 6) Karhr0’ Evdpumiéns, éredelxvuto 


Tots AwTodUTAaLS Kal Toiat BaddavrioTépots 


Kal Toiol maTpadolatct Kal ToLxywpvyols, 


d lant > 
Srep €or év” Aidov mAjO0s, of & akpodpmevot 


“ww > ~ N ~ N “~ 
ToV avTidoyl@v Kat Avyltopev Kal oTpOpoV 


EA. pavOdvo. 765 
mA. vuvi dé tis; 770 
775 


UTEpeavncav, Kavouicay copoTaror: 


bd ~ 
Kdmeit emrapOeis dvrehdBero Tot Opévov, 


762. awd ray teyvav] He is adopting 
the language of the supposed law, 
which spoke of craftsmen coming to 
Hades from. (dd) the crafts above. He 
who, coming from the crafts above, is 
the most excellent of all in the same 
craft, is to receive honours such as 


those which are awarded at Athens 
for the highest and most honourable 
services. The expression dpicroy ray 
ouvréxvoy is, of course, an Instance of 
the use, common in all languages, of the 
superlative for the comparative, like 
Milton’s 


Adam, the goodliest man of men since born 
His sons; the fairest of her daughters, Eve. 


764. cirnow...éy Upvraveio] Tatra 
perapéepe: ard trav év ri Arrixy eOar eis 
ra xa “Atdov.—Scholiast. On the Attic 
gitnois ev Tipuraveiw, see the note on 
Peace 1084. The establishment of the 
Athenian Prytaneum as the one state 
hall for the whole of Attica was part 
of the centralizing policy of Theseus 
(Thue. ii. 15). There, every day, a 
company of distinguished guests was 


entertained at the public expense: am- 
bassadors from foreign states, Athenian 
envoys returning from foreign missions 
(Acharnians 125 ; Demosthenes de F. L. 
35, 36, 259; Aeschines, Id. 49), public 
officials, popular leaders (Knights 281, 
1404), and others who had done, or 
were conceived to have done, the state 
some service. And others were there 
merely as the descendants of some 


ABAC. 


XAN. 
ABAC. 


ABAC. 
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With all the crafts, the good and noble crafts, 
That the chief master of his art in each 

Shall have his dinner in the assembly hall, 

And sit by Pluto’s side, Xan. I understand. 
Until another comes, more wise than he 

In the same art: then must the first give way. 
And how has this disturbed our Aeschylus ? 

*T' was he that occupied the tragic chair, 

As, in his craft, the noblest. Xan. Who does now? 
But when Euripides came down, he kept 
Flourishing off before the highwaymen, 

Thieves, burglars, parricides—these form our mob 
In Hades—till with listening to his twists 

And turns, and pleas and counterpleas, they went 
Mad on the man, and hailed him first and wisest : 
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Elate with this, he claimed the tragic chair 


illustrious ancestor. Thus, in later 
days, the eldest descendant for the 
time being of the orator Lycurgus was 
entitled for all time to a seat at the 
public table: a decree of the people 
(the third of the decrees appended to 
the Lives of the Ten Orators) having 
eranted a cirnow ev Ipuraveim tar éyyo- 
yov dei tov Avkovpyou Ta mpecBuTaT@ eis 
dmravra tov xpdvov. Some of the dis- 
tinguished guests were invited merely 
for one day, or for some short period ; 
others retained their privilege for their 
whole lives. In any case, the cirnots év 
IIpuraveio was esteemed one of the 
ereatest of honours; and innumerable 
are the references made to it in 
Athenian literature. To the instances 
given in the note to the Peace, I will add 
but one other. In Lucian’s Piscator, 46 


¥ 


"AdnOGeca proposes that if, amongst the 


shoals of impostors, they can catch 
one genuine philosopher, he shall be 
crowned with a crown of olive, and 
invited to the entertainment in the 
Prytaneum. 

V71. émedeixvuto] This is the ordinary 
word for the displays given by rhetori- 
cians, philosophers, poets, professors, 
dancers (Lucian, De Salt. 63), and the 
hike, of their proficiency in their re- 
spective arts. It is of common occur- 
rence in the writings of Plato and 
others. For a lively description of 
these émidei€ers, see Sewell’s Dialogues 
of Plato, chaps. 20 and 21. 

774. éy”Aidov rAnO0s| Which of course 
is far from being the case in Athens, he 
implies, ironically. See infra 783, 808. 
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iv Aicyddos xabijoro. 
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BA. KovK éBdarXerTo; 


AJA. pa Al’, GAN 6 Siyos aveBba xpicow rove 


¢ 7? ov N 7 ? 
OTOTEPOS ELN TV TEXVNY TOPMTEPOS. 


bn t on , : 
EIA. 6 Tey Tavovpyor ; 


BA. per Aicydarou 8 odk joav erepor obupaxot ; 


AIA. ddtyoy 7b ypnorév ear, domep evOdde. 


BA. ri O70 6 Wdotvtav Spay mapackevdgerat ; 


AIA. adyéva roeiy avtixa pdda Kal Kpiow 


Kadreyyov avtoiv THS TExVNS. 


od Kal Sogoxrens dvreraBero Tob Opévov ; 


AIA. 


5 ~ : 
pa At ovK Eexeivos, GAN Exvoe pev Aioydaror, 


dre On KaTHrAOe, kavéBare Ty de~cav, 


KaKEelvos birexopnoev at7@ Tot Opdvov: 


vuvi 0 &medrev, as bn KrAecdnpions, 


Epedpos kabedeicbar Kav pév Aicxvdos Kparh, 


e€ev kaTa& yopav: ei O€ pay, TEpt THS TExVNS 
diayovieiaO’ epacke mpés y Evpimidny. 


hit 


A. 16 xphp ap ora ; 


778. xovx €Bdaddero;] Aidots Sndovdre. 
eira ovK éAtOoBoretro, Pyct, rovro womens ; 
—Scholiast. 

783. domep évOdde] As he utters these 
words, he looks at the audience. dei- 
kvuowv, says the Scholiast, os mpds 76 
Géarpoy" piyvvor Oe ta évOade trois ékel’ 
viv yap od Kal? “Avdov edn. 

790. xaxeivos}] The éxetvos of this 


speech is Sophocles, whose attitude 


towards Aeschylus in the world below 
is being contrasted with that of Euri- 
pides, of whom they have hitherto been 
talking. The strange notion that éxeivos 
must here mean Aeschylus has arisen 
from not observing that the speaker is 
but carrying on the pronoun appro- 


780 
AIA. vi AZ’, odpdvidy y bcov. 
785 
EA. Kadreira Tes 
9 
790 
AIA. vy Al’, ddAéyov bortepor. 795 


priated to Sophocles at the commence- 
ment of the speech: “He, for his part, 
saluted Aeschylus, and he, for his part, 
resigned all claim to the chair.” To 
suppose that Aeschylus recognized 
Sophocles as his superior is contrary to ~ 
the mind of Aristophanes and to the 
whole tone and tenor of the play (cf. 
infra 1519), while it is impossible to 
regard seriously the grotesque sug- 
gestion that Aeschylus gave him a 
little bit of his chair, so that the two 
poets sat at dinner in one chair. 
Neither troywpety nor even rapaxepetv 
(supra 767) necessarily implies a pre- 
vious occupation of the thing conceded. 
In the Argument to the Septem contra 


va 
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Where Aeschylus was seated. 
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Xan. Wasn’t he pelted ? 


Agac. Aye, as high as heaven ! 


Axac. Not he: the populace clamoured out to try 
Which of the twain was wiser in his art. 
Xan. You mean the rascals ? 
Xan. But were there none to side with Aeschylus ? 
Azac. Seanty and sparse the good, (Regards the audience) the same as hae 
Xan. And what does Pluto now propose to do? 
Agac. He means to hold a tournament, and bring: 
Their tragedies to the proof. Xan. But Sophocles, 
How came not he to claim the tragic chair ? 
Agac. Claim it? Not he! When #e came down, he kissed 
With reverence Aeschylus, and clasped his hand, 
And yielded willingly the chair to him. 
But now he’s going, says Cleidemides, 
To sit third-man: and then if Aeschylus win, 
He’ll stay content: if not, for his art’s sake, 
He’ll fight to the death against Euripides. 
Xan. Will it come off? Anac. O yes, by Zeus, directly. 


Thebas we read, mpérov oty ’Ereoxdns 
np&ev, Gre kal mpeaBurepos Sv Wodvvetkous* 
TloAvveixns d€ treyopnoe. Soin Lucian’s 
Tyrannicide (5) the statement that the 
young tyrant mapexape ths teuns to his 
father is not meant to imply that he 
had ever possessed it. So St. Chrysos- 
tom (Hom. 26 in 1 Cor. 236 A) ai mpd- 
Tepat yuvaikes kai Kupiovs Tovs advdpas exd- 
hour, Kal TOY TP@TEi@Y avTOIs Tapeyapovy. 
And cf. Aristotle’s Polity of Athens, 
chap. xxiii, and the Scholiast on 832 
infra. 

791. Knrecdnpidns| Sophocles, as we 
know, lived to a good old age, and 
probably in his later years the easy 
and indolent old man had little com- 


munication with the busy outer world: 
so that what the Athenians heard of 
their great poet came mostly through 
the medium of Cleidemides, whom some 
call his son, but others, with more 
probability (since the name does not 
occur in the list of his sons given by 
Suidas), the chief actor in his plays. 
Aristophanes seizes hold of the poet’s 
habit of using Cleidemides as his inter- 
preter, and transfers it to the world 
below. 

792. epedpos] ‘O payopevey tivdv mapa- 
kaOnuevos, kat péed\hov TO venKyKdte paxn- 
coacOa.—Scholiast. Aesch. Choeph. 858 ; 
Soph. Aj. 610. 
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Kkavravba by Ta Oeva KivnOjoerat. 


‘ \ 2 ‘ - 
Kal yap TaddvT@ povotky oTabunoeTat, 


EIA. ri dé; pecaywyjoovor tiv tpayodiar ; 


AIA. kai xaviévas é£ofcovert kat mhyes erov, 


‘ ? ? 
Kat mwAaiowa EvuTnKTa, 
AIA. kai dtapérpous kai odivas. 


> + “ 4 , 
Kat eros Bacaviely dynot Tas Tpay@dias. 


juond 


EA. 7 mov Bapéws oipat tov Aicytrdov déperv. 


AIA. éBrewe yoty ravpndov éyxiwas xdéro. 


EIA. xpivet dé 6) tis Tadra; 


EIA. mdrwwbetoovar yap; 800 
6 yap Evpuridns 
AIA. roir jv dboxKodor: 805 


“A 4 3 A b) ? € 7 
copay yap avdpay amopiay eipioKeTny. 


otre yap AOnvaiowwr cvvéBa Aicyddos, 


798. petaywynoovot| TIIpés rov Cuydv 
mpooagéovat Kai ornoovow.—Scholiast. 
Bring to the scales and weigh. As to 
the derivation of the word, the Scholi- 
asts tell a strange story, improbable in 
itself, but corroborated, with slight 
variation, by all the old grammarians, 
Harpocration, Pollux, Hesychius, Pho- 
tius, Suidas. When a father brought 
his son to be enrolled as a member of 
a phratry, he brought also a lamb for 
a sacrifice. The lamb was bound to be 
of a certain size and weight, and such 
parts of it as were not consumed for 


the sacrifice were given as a feast for 
the members of the phratry. These 
gentlemen were therefore very deter- 
mined that it should not fall short of 
the weight required, and while it was 
being weighed, kept shouting, petoy, 
petov, Too little! too little! Hence the 
lamb came to be called peiov, the 
bringer 6 petaywyés, and the bringing 
pecaywyerv. How anxious the bringer 
was that the scale should drop to the 
proper weight is shown by some lines 
which Harpocration, s.v., cites from 
the famous Demi of Eupolis— 


Tovyapovy 


ovdels orpatnyos é¢ éxeivov Tov xpdvou 


duvaiTt’ av Woep pearyaryos éoTiav 


THS ToUVdE Vvikns TAEY’ EAKVoaL OTAOpdY, 


The rovde vikn is supposed to be the 
victory of Miltiades on the field of 
Marathon. 

800. cat wAaiota] TAaiota, otherwise 
mAwOia, are the oblong wooden frames 
into which the clay is pressed, to 


assume the shape of bricks: ra ray 
EvAov rerpdyava, Gomep muvOia, év ois 
wAwbevovot.—Scholiast, Suidas. The 
latter also says, wAalotov’ ro éx EvA@Y 
rerpayevoyv (vulgo rerpayovev) mnypa’ 6 


tives wAuvOioy karovaotv. Moeris tells us 
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And then, I hear, will wonderful things be done, 
The art poetic will be weighed in scales. 


XAN. Is it bricks they are making ? 


Arac. Well, 


Xan. What! weigh out tragedy, like butcher’s meat? 
Auac. Levels they'll bring, and measuring-tapes for words, 
And moulded oblongs, 
Arac. Wedges and compasses: for Euripides 
Vows that he’ll test the dramas, word by word. 
Xan. Aeschylus chafes at this, I fancy. 
He lowered his brows, upglaring like a bull. 
Xan. And who’s to be the judge? 


Anrac. There came the rub. 


Skilled men were hard to find: for with the Athenians 
Aeschylus, somehow, did not hit it off, 


that mAaiotoy was the Attic, rAwGiov the 
Hellenic name. T)aiota’ ra bia EvA@v 
rerpayova myypata.—Hesychius. These 
ayypata were of course otpmykra, and 
therefore both the Scholiast and Suidas 
say, TO O€ Evpryxta mpds ovdev, aX’ oiov 
mepitta Kat copa. The MSS. continue 
the whole line to Aeacus, reading also 
ye for ydp; but it is plain that all the 
accusatives depend on efoicovot, and 
Kock’s emendation, 2A. mAwbetoovar 
yap; is universally accepted. 

— 804. ravpnddv] The word denotes, not 
the quality, but the manner of the 
glance. It means a glance shot upward 
from underneath bended brows. The 
name is derived from the circumstance 
that a bull about to charge lowers its 
head, and cannot therefore look straight 
at its adversary without glancing up- 
ward from beneath its overhanging 
brows. With a bull the glance would, 
from the nature of the case, be savage ; 
but with a man it may be hostile, 
friendly, humorous, or of any other 


quality. It was a favourite trick of 
Socrates ; and in the closing scene of 
the Phaedo, when the attendant brings 
in the cup of hemlock, Plato mentions 
it with the loving tenderness with which 
he ever recalls his master’s peculiarities. 
“He took the cup,” he says, “very 
cheerfully; his hand did not shake nor 
his colour change, add’, domep eiwde:, 
taupnooy wroBAéWas mpods Tov avOpwrory, 
he asked if he might pour out some 
drops as a libation to the gods.” The 
two participles, éyxiyas kdrw here and 
tmoBdéWus in the Phaedo, embrace the 
entire idea conveyed by the adverb 
raupnddp. The glance of Aeschylus was 
hostile; that of Socrates probably 
shrewd and humorous; but neither 
quality is implied by the adverb. In 
Lucian’s Philopatris 2,a man in anxious 
thought is said ravpydov émiBrérev. He 
had just before been described as ras 
opps KaTw TuPVEVEUKaS. 

807. cvvéBave] He is of course allud- 
ing not to any want of appreciation 
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EIA. moddovs tows evopice rods Torywpvyous. 


AIA. Ajpév te TAAN Hyeiro TOD yvavat Tépt 


dvces moinTav elta TO 0G OcomTy 


810 


érérperav, OT THS TéxYNS Epurrelpos HV. 


3 bd ’ ?- ¢€ e bd e ? 
GAA ElgimpEev’ WS OTAaY Y OL deomérat 


3 ~ 
éomrovddKwot, KAavHad Huiy yiyvera. 


XO. 7 mov devdv éptBpepéras yx Odov évdobev b€et, 


shown by the Athenians to the trage- 
dies of Aeschylus, for no tragic poet 
was more successful on the Athenian 
stage than he: but to the misunderstand- 
ing, whatever it was, which resulted in 
his leaving Athens, and taking up his 
abode in Sicily. The cause of this mis- 
understanding is uncertain: but most 
authorities attribute it to the unplea- 
sant position in which Aeschylus found 
himself placed by the charge that in 
some of his dramas he had too plainly 
trenched upon the secrets of the Hleu- 
Sinian mysteries. 

808. rorywpvxous| And these, as we 
have seen, supra 773, would be thorough 
going partisans of the poet, whose 
casuistical reasoning could persuade 
his hearers ro pev aicypoyv dmav kadov 
Hyeta Oat, rd Kaddv & aicypdv. 

809. Anpdy te Tadr’] *Avti rod, Tovs 
a@AAovs. 


movnpovs O€ tovs dé ddAdovs avOparous 


"AG , A \ ¢ “A 
nvatovs pev GDUVETOUS 1YELTO, 


Ajpov nyetro mpos THY Tolavtny eéracw.— 
Scholiast. With the Athenians Aeschy- 
lus was not on good terms, and nobody 
else was qualified to judge. This little 
compliment to the audience is, as 
Mr. Mitchell truly says, as just as it is 
delicate. It balances the satire of the 


preceding line. The expression Ajo» 
TaAN is, as the same learned commentator 
observes, repeated from Lysistrata 860. 
There the heroine is endeavouring to 
kindle the love of Cinesias towards his 
wife by exaggerating her devotion to 
him: ‘When our talk is of men,” 
Lysistrata says, ‘she always vows that 
all other men are mere trash and non- 
sense by the side of her Cinesias.” 6rt 
Anpos éott TaAXa mpds Kwnoiavy. The line 
of Antiphanes, dp’ art Anpos mdvra pods 
70 xpvoioy (Stobaeus, Florileg. xci. 14) 
was probably in the mind of St. Chry- 
sostom when he wrote mdvra Anpos rots 
moAdois Kat piGor Oia Ta ypnpata Hom. 
xvi in 1 Cor. (141 C). 

811. ris réyuns eumetpos jv] For not 
only was Dionysus the special patron 
of the drama, at whose festivals and 
in whose honour all plays were ex- 
hibited: he was also, as Mr. Haigh 
observes, ‘‘the one spectator who had 
been present at every dramatic per- 
formance from first to last. On the 
evening before the festival his statue 
was taken out of his temple by the 
Ephebi, and conveyed by torchlight to 
the theatre. It was there placed in the 
orchestra, in full view of the stage, so 
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Xan. Too many burglars, I expect, he thought. 
Anac. And all the rest, he said, were trash and nonsense 


To judge poetic wits. 


So then at last 


They chose your lord, an expert in the art. 


But go we in: for when our lords are bent 


On urgent business, that means blows for us. 


Cuor. O surely with terrible wrath will the thunder-voiced monarch be filled, 


that the god as well as his worshippers 
might enjoy the approaching exhibi- 
tions. Corp. Inscript. Att. 11. 470, 471.” 
—Attic Theatre, 11. 6. 

814. 7 wov,x.t.r.] Xanthias and Aeacus 
leave the stage and are seen no more. 
Whilst the preparations for the next 
great scene are proceeding within, the 
Chorus deliver four symmetrical stanzas 
descriptive of the impending conflict. 
Each stanza consists of four lines, the 
first two being Homeric hexameters, 
purely dactylic, except that in the first 
line the first foot, and in the second 
line the fourth foot, is invariably a 
spondee. The third line merely omits 
the spondee. The fourth is a trochaic 
dimeter catalectic. In the first stanza 
the two combatants are likened to two 
wild boars, preparing for the fray. 
Aeschylus is styled é¢pi8peperns, an epi- 
thet which the commentators consider 
to be borrowed from Zeus, but which, 


as well as épi8popos, is applied by Pindar 
to the lion (Ol. x. 21, Isthm. iii. 64), 
and is here probably given to the wild 
boar in respect of the “short savage 
erunt of anger” with which it turns 
upon its pursuers. In Bacchylides v. 
116 the Calydonian boar is called cis 
éptiBpuxas, with which compare Bpvxe- 
pevos in the third stanza. ‘“‘ Assuredly,” 
say the Chorus, “ will he of the thunder- 
voice be full of terrible wrath, when he 
sees with a sidelong glance his opponent 
whetting his sharp-voiced tusk.” 6é&v- 
Aadov is contrasted with ép:Bpepérns. 
The compound zapidy refers to the side- 
long glance and attack of the charging 
boar, which Homer (Iliad, xii. 148), in 
describing the sally of the two La- 
pithae, represents by the epithet doxpe. 
Perhaps I may be allowed to quote 
the passage from Mr. Way’s noble 
version :— 


Like unto fierce wild boars that in some lone mountain glen 

Unquailing abide the oncoming tumult of hunter and hound : 

Forth spring they with sidelong rush, and the saplings crash all round, 
Snapped short at the roots, and rings out sharp through the din of the strife 
The clash of the tusks, till the darts smite out each monster’s life ; 

Even so on the breasts of the champions rang the brass flame-bright 

As the darts rained down, for in dauntless-desperate wise did they fight, &e. 
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avritéxvou: Tore OF pavias bb devas 


bd 7 
éupara oTpoPycerat. 


gota 8 irpirdhov te N6ywv KopvOaiora veikn, 


, , - -? > » 
oxivoahdpov Te Tapagovia, opirdcdpaTad T Epyoy, 


“ 3 ? , b] \ 
doris duvvopévou ppevotéxtovos avdpos 


pyual’ immoBdpova. 


820 


ppiéas 8 avroxdpov Aogias Aactadyeva yairar, 
devov emioxbyiov Evvdyov Bovxdpevos foe 


phpata yougorayh, mwakndov amoomey 


ynyevel pvonpate 


815. Onyovros éddvra] *Amd perahopas 
ire TOV Yoipwv, ot Stray eis paxny mapa- 
oxevdtwvrat, ToUTO sotovor. — Scholiast. 
The same metaphor is employed in 
Lys. 1256. 

818. éorae & x«.7.A.]| In the second 
stanza the simile of the wild boar is 
dropped, though it reappears in the 
third. Dobree therefore wished to trans- 
pose the second and third stanzas: but 
it is more probable that the stanzas 
were divided between two semichoruses, 
one of whom sang the first and the 
third, and the other the second and 
the fourth. ‘Then will be plume- 
dancing contests of lofty-crested words” 
on the part of Aeschylus, and “ whirl- 
ing of splinters and chiselling of work” 
on the part of Euripides, “as the man 
is repelling the high-stepping phrases 
of the creative-minded hero”: das is 
good enough for Euripides, the nobler 
ayjp is reserved for Aeschylus. 

819. oxivdardpor] Split straws, ra tov 
ka\Gpov arogva para, used metaphorically 
here, as in Clouds 130, of the hairsplit- 


825 


ting subtleties of casuistical argument. 
It is employed in exactly the same 
sense in Sozomen’s Kecl. Hist. 1. 18. 2, 
and as these subtleties are there attri- 
buted dydpt rexvirn Adyov, the historian 
would seem to have been familiar with 
the language of Aristophanes. See also 
Lucian’s ‘“‘ Hesiod,” 5, and the Scholiast 
there. The Scholiast here explains 
mapagédvia by kwduyadn Kai mapdBoda, rept 
Tov Tpoxov EAkdpeva, It seems rather to ° 
mean minute particles thrown off as 
the wheel revolves. The quibbles of 
Euripides are not even spilt straws; 
they are merely the particles shaken 
off them. But perhaps we should adopt 
Herwerden’s conjecture rapaédava, scrap- 
ings, from &éo. opirgeverv is to polish or 
smooth with a plane or chisel. In the 
epigram on Tragedy by Dioscorides, 
citedon 1004infra, Aeschylusis described 
aS 6 py omtAeuTa xapd~as Tpdppara. The 
metaphor was a common one in later 
writers. See Jacobs’s notes on this 
epigram in the Anthology. 


820. qwrds duuvopevov] Touréort, rod 
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When he sees his opponent beside him, the tonguester, the artifice-skilled, 
Stand, whetting his tusks for the fight! O surely, his eyes rolling-fell 
Will with terrible madness be fraught! 
O then will be charging of plume-waving words with their wild-floating mane, 
And then will be whirling of splinters, and phrases smoothed down with the plane, 
When the man would the grand-stepping maxims, the language gigantic, repel 
Of the hero-creator of thought. 
There will his shaggy-born crest upbristle for anger and woe, 
Horribly frowning and growling, his fury will launch at the foe 
Huge-clamped masses of words, with exertion Titanic up-tearing 


Great ship-timber planks for the fray. 


Evpiumidov apvvopévou ra immoBdpova py- 
pata Tov dpevoréxtovos avdpds, tTovréort 
tov AioyvAov.—Scholiast. We shall find, 
as we go through the ensuing contest, 
that the term pjyara is specially appro- 
priated to the “large utterances” of 
Aeschylus. The epithet ppevoréxrwy im- 
plies that the earlier poet drew from 
the treasures of his own mind, in con- 
trast to Euripides, who derived his know- 
ledge from books; cf. infra 948. And 
so Dr. Merry explainsit. A similar idea 
is conveyed by avroxépov two lines below. 

822. dpigas x.7.A.]| The third stanza 
reverts to the wild boar, and like the 
first, is descriptive of the action of 
Aeschylus. He “uprearing the shaggy- 
maned bristles of his nature-clothed 


neck, knitting together his dreadful 
brows, with a savage roar will hurl forth 
strong-clamped masses of words (tear- 
ing them out, plankwise) with Titanic 
effort of lung.” On the first line the 
Scholast remarks @oel cirev dpyioOeis 
aorep ois, and Bergler refers to the 
description of the boar about to rush 
on Odysseus dpiéas ed Aopinv, k.7.A., Od. 
xix. 446. 

823. émtoximoy|] Td émdva trav 6pGadr- 
pov pépos, Frot Séppat 1d cvvodpiopa 
Tov petorov.—Scholiast. And he refers 
to Homer's description of an angry lon 
wav O€ 7 émickumoy KaT@ EdKeTal, doce 
kadinroy (Il. xvii. 186), which again 
I should like to give from Mr. Way’s 


version— 


But Aias covered Menoitius’ son with his broad shield’s rim, 

And there he stood, as standeth a lion defending his young, 

On whom, as he leadeth his whelps through the forest, there cometh a throng 
Of huntsman-folk ; but within him the storm of his might doth rise, 

And the down-drawn skin of his brows overgloometh the fire of his eyes. 


4 > a A cs 
824. muaxyddv] ’Amoomav Ta pypata 
e ’ 24 , > ¢ 5) 
@oTep mivakas ao TAoLwY, OvxX, ws Evpi- 


midns, oxwoaddpous. Twakides de ai peyd- 


at cavides trav wAotwy.—Scholiast. Mr. 
Mitchell observes that yéudos and its 
compounds seem to have been favourite 
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év Tals Tpay@diaol éreparevero. 
AI. @ Saipéve dvdpdv, ph peydda Alay A€ye. 835 
EY. éy@da rodrov Kai dvéoxeppat adda, 
t 


terms with Aeschylus, and he instances 
yeyoppora, Suppl. 434; youpodére@ dopi, 
Id. 825; ravd éepnrora ropas ydopudos 
Stapraé, Id. 921; modvyopdoy ddicpa, 
Persae 71; mpoopepnxarnperny youpocs, 
Septem 536. And he adds that this 
whole Chorus, and indeed almost all the 
choruses in the latter part of the play, 
have a certain flavour of Aeschylus. 
826. évOev 8°] The final stanza de- 
scribes the modus operandi whereby 
Kuripides will repel the high-stepping 
phrases of Aeschylus. “Thereupon the 
clib tongue, the smooth-polished tester 
of words, uncoiling itself, shaking en- 
vious bits, will by dissecting those 
masses of words subtilize to nothing 
that large labour of the lungs.” oropar- 
oupyos is merely “ loquacious, talkative,” 
like orépapyos, or yAwooapyos, which the 
Ktym. Magn, explains by rayiyAoooos. 
The Scholiast explains Aiomn by 7 éxre- 
Tpypevn kat Aelia. And so the other 
Grammarians. See Ruhnken on Ti- 
maeus, s. v., and cf. Knights 1368. 


827. dOovepovs kwvovoa xadwvots| Shak- 
ing envious bits. It is not clear what 
this means. The older commentators 
give no explanation. Mitchell inter- 
prets it of the “begrudging jaws of 
Kuripides, unused to utter such long 
words,” but this cam hardly be right. 
Paley translates it “ moving along with 
all the speed of malice”; Mr. Green, 
“shaking the loose reins of malice” ; 
Dr. Merry, “shaking loose the reins 
of malice”; Dr. Blaydes, “ champing 
the bit in envy.” Possibly it may be 
equivalent to our common expression 
“giving a free rein to his envy”; but 
the attack of Aeschylus has been com- 
pared to a charge of cavalry, and I am 
inclined to think that the curbs are 
intended to restrain the onset of the 
The pnyuaé” inmoBa- 
pova are to be curbed; the pypara you- 
gorayn are to be reduced to nothing 
by subtle refinement and sophistry. 
And possibly this was the view of the 
Scholiast, who says mpos 10 in7moBd- 


pnpad immoBapora, 
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But here will the tongue be at work, uncoiling, word-testing, refining, 
Sophist-creator of phrases, dissecting, detracting, maligning, 
Shaking the envious bits, and with subtle analysis paring 


The lung’s large labour away. 


Evrirrpes. Don’t talk to me; I won’t give up the chair, 


I say I am better in the art than he. 


Dio. You hear him, Aeschylus: why don’t you speak ? 
Eur. He'll do the grand at first, the juggling trick 
He used to play in all his tragedies. 
Dio. Come, my fine fellow, pray don’t talk too big. 
Eur. I know the man, I’ve scanned him through and through, 


pova kal ta dourd TO KWotca xaXtvoUs 
eimey. 

829. mrevpdvev roddtw wévov] Mitchell 
translates ‘the tungs’ large labour,” 
observing that the reference is to “the 
huge words of Aeschylus, which it cost 
the lungs so much labour to produce.” 
And to illustrate the alliteration he 
cites Aesch. Persae 747, wots mAovrou 
aévos. Duker refers to Persius, Sat. 1. 
14, “Grande aliquid, quod pulmo animae 
praelargus anhelet.” See also the frag- 
ment cited from the Myrmidons in the 
note on 932 infra. 

830. otk dy pebeciunv] Apparently we 
have here a complete change of scene. 
We are introduced into the Hall of 
Pluto, with Pluto himself sitting on 
his throne, and Dionysus, Aeschylus 
and Euripides in the foreground. The 
parts of Dionysus, Aeschylus and Huri- 
pides are taken by the three state-sup- 
pled or (so to say) professional actors. 
Pluto, represented by a Choregic actor, 
is a mere mute for the next 584 lines 


(indeed until the poetic contest is over), 
and then speaks three lines only. Then 
he again relapses into silence whilst the 
political catechism is proceeding, after 
which he intervenes with three short 
remarks, each less than a line. And 
see the note on 1479 infra. As the 
scene opens, the pert and confident 
voice of EKuripides is heard in eager 
expostulation with Dionysus. 

832. rod Adyov]° Ov Aé€yel, as ov Tupaxo- 
pyoe. gor Tov Opdvov, ddcKwyv ecivai cov 
Kpeirrwy.—Scholiast. 

886. diécxeppar wadrta:] These words 
subsequently became, if they were not 
already, a stock phrase of sophistical 
rhetoricians, ‘ They begin, says Philo- 
stratus, all their harangues with ‘I 
know,’ ‘I am sure,’ ‘I have examined 
the question.’ 
Adywv Td oida, Kai Td ywwoKw, Kal mddat 
Siéoxeppat. De Vit. Sophist. Prooem., 
p. 480."—Sewell, Dialogues of Plato, 
chap. xxii. Here we have the oida and 
the wadar dtéoxeupar in combination. 
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840 


? a?) > 
ov Of pe TaDT, © oTwWpVALOTVAAEKTAON 


Kal WTMXOTFOLE Kal PAaKLooVvppaTTaon ; 


be) 


GXN ot Tt xalpwv avr’ Epets. 


Al. wad’, Aicydre, 


Kal pi) mpos dpyiv omddyyva Oeppivns Koro. 


AIS. od dira, mpiv y dv rotrov amropjva cadas 


845 


A X © S\ ? 
Tov x@doTroLOY, olos @v OpaciveTat. 


Al. 


> “ 
dpv dpva péravay aides e€eveyxare: 


Tugas yap éxBaivery mapackevd erat. 


837. dyptoro.dy| ’Ayptorroids Means the 
introducer of wild and savage person- 
ages in his dramas: as the terms mro- 
xorows and yodorouds, applied to Euri- 
pides just below, refer to his habit of 
introducing paupers and cripples on 
the stage. dmepiddAnrov, two lines below, 
is commonly translated “not to be out- 
talked,” but I rather agree with Mr. 
Green that it signifies “ unskilled in 
periphrasis,” or in other words, not 
beating about the bush, but speaking 
out in blunt straightforward language. 
mepttarev is equivalent to mepirrodoyety, 
ddAvapety (Suidas) and mwepiréye to ra 
wepiooa ppdatew (Hesychius). Hence in 
Clouds 318 Socrates describes the sophis- 
tical goddesses as bestowing on their 
votaries zepiheftv, which the Scholiast 
there explains by mepirrodoyiay, mepi- 
pact (so Suidas), evropiay xat mepitré- 
The expression dydAwov 
oropa is found in Euripides, Bacchae 
380, a passage frequently cited by old 


mTa Adyov. 


writers. See Elmsley ad loc. 

840. ris dpovpaias Geot| Hah! sayest 
thou so, child of the garden quean ? paro- 
died from a line of Euripides, anes, & 
mat THs Oadacaias beot; Hah, sayest thou 
so, child of the Ocean Queen? which 
Musgrave with great probability con- 
jectures to come from the Telephus, and 
to have been addressed by that person- 
age to Achilles. Achilles was the son of 
Thetis, rns Gakaccias Geot, but Euripides 
of Cleito, tis Aaxavor@dnrpias, whose 
avocation was a never-failing subject 
for comic banter. No ridicule was ever 
cast upon the poet’s father, who seems to 
have been a citizen of credit and renown. 

841. orwpvdAcoovANextady| We are here 
treated to a few pnyara yougorayn. The 
word before us means “ chatterbox-talk- 
collector”; mohvAoyias ovvdyorv, orapiia 
phpara ovAdéyov.—Scholiasts ; ef. infra 
943, 1069, 1071, Ach. 429. Trwyorore, 
beggar-creator; paxvorvppantadn, rag-and- 
tatters-patcher. These andthe ywdomouds 
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A savage-creating stubborn-pulling fellow, 
Uncurbed, unfettered, uncontrolled of speech, 


Unperiphrastic, bombastiloquent. 

Anscuytus. Hah! sayest thou so, child of the garden quean ! 
And this to mz, thou chattery-babble-collector, 
‘Thou pauper-creating rags-and-patches-stitcher ? 


Thou shalt abye it dearly ! 


Dio. Pray, be still; 


Nor heat thy soul to fury, Aeschylus, 
AxscH. Not till P’ve made you see the sort of man 


This cripple-maker is who crows so loudly. 


Dio. 


Bring out a ewe, a black-fleeced ewe, my boys: 


Here’s a typhoon about to burst upon us. 


of 846 infra are all abundantly illus- 
trated in the scene with Euripides in the 
Acharnians. 
cuppdnrtev. Kat évdvov, tovs Baaieis.— 
Scholiast. 

844. mpds sdpynv] Fritzsche is obvi- 
ously mistaken in translating this line, 
nolt iracundia tua tram Huripidis exct- 
tare: not only because mpds dpyv is 
regularly used in an adverbial sense, 
with passion, passionately (cf. infra 856, 
998; Pausanias, 111. 9.5; Lucian’s Jupiter 
Confutatus, 5, where the cynic says to 
Zeus, py) Tpaxéws nde pds dpynyv akovons 


paktoouppanrdén’ 6 Ta pakn 


pov TadnOn pera mappnoias éyovros), but 
also because it would be supremely 
ridiculous to exhort Aeschylus not to 
provoke Euripides to wrath. In the 
Comedies of Aristophanes, if not in 
realty, Euripides had no passions to be 
provoked; he is always the philosopher- 
poet of imperturbable serenity, whose 
equanimity and self-complacency no- 


thing can disturb, and whose argumen- 
tative loquacity nothing can repress. 
The words which follow om\dyxva Oep- 
pnuns KOTQz are a parody of Eur. Cyclops 
A423 omddyxv €Oéppavoy TLOTQ: heated 
his soul with wine. The expression 
onddyyva Oeppaivery moro may very well 
have caught the fancy of young Athen- 
ian tipplers, and passed into the cur- 
rent phraseology of the day: so that 
this Aristophanic adaptation of it would 
be universally recognized and appre- 
ciated. 

847. dpva pédavar] ‘Qs rovatrns yevo- 
perns Ovoias rH Typo ent tro AnEae tas 
katatyiOas, says one Scholiast; and 
another, rotatra yap edvoy tH Tupart, 
Ordre arpoBirwdys exwvndn dvepos (a whirl- 
wind) ; eixédrws b€ pédawvay Kal ov evKny, 
érreiOy Kal 6 Tupws pédas. “ The heaven 
was black with clouds and wind,” Bergler 
refers to Aeneid, ii. 120 


Nigram Hiemi pecudem, Zephyris felicibus albam. 
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ov dé pH mpos dpy7v, AloytN, ad\Ad mpadvos 
heyy , eA€yyou: AowdopetoOar 8 od mpérer 


Bg \ 4 b 7 
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e , >> » ? 3 4 
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- 7 la bd ? ~ 
ddkvewv, ddékverOat mpdrepos, ef ToUT@ Soxel, 


Pla \ ? Q\ a “ ? 
Tam, TH médyn, TA Vedpa THS Tpaywdlas, 





849. povmdias| A pov@dta, as the name 
implies, and the specimen given below 
(1331-1863) sufficiently illustrates, was 
what Tennyson called “ A Lyrical Mono- 
logue”; and the ill repute of the Cretan 
ladies in Hellenic legend had linked to 
the epithet Kpnrexas the idea of “ love- 
sick,” “incestuous.” Euripides had 
written a play called Kpjoom, or The 
Cretan Women, and another called 
Kpnres or The Cretan Men. Each seems 
to have contained a lovesick monody: 
the former depicting the incestuous 
passion of Aerope, the latter, the un- 
natural passion of Pasiphae. Pasiphae 
was the mother of Phaedra, who carried 
on the Cretan taint, though her inces- 
tuous longings are displayed (in the 
Hippolytus) not in a monody but in 
a Lyrical Dialogue. See the note on 
1356 infra. It was from an entire mis- 
apprehension of the nature of a Cretan 


monody that Fritzsche endeavoured to 
connect it with the Kpyrica éopynpara. 
The two things have nothing whatever 
in common. 

850. ydyous dvogiovs| Here he is refer- 
ring, as the Scholiast suggests, to such 
marriages as those of Macareus and 
Canace in the Aeolus. See the note on 
863 infra. 

851. & wohutinr’ Aicyvre] The epi- 
thets applied to Aeschylus and Euri- 
pides in this and the following line, 
do not bode well for the impartiality 
of the judge. odvripunros is found 
sixteen times in these comedies, and 
this is the only passage in which it is 
applied to a mere man, Elsewhere it 
is uniformly employed of a divine or 
superhuman being. 

854, Keharaio] Supreme, masterful, 
grandiose. a0pé — Scholiast, Suidas. 
Suidas also says kepddatoy det 76 péeyrorov 
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Axrscu. Thou picker-up of Cretan monodies, 
Foisting thy tales of incest on the stage— 


Dro. 


Forbear, forbear, most honoured Aeschylus ; 


And you, my poor Euripides, begone 

If you are wise, out of this pitiless hail, 

Lest with some heady word he crack your scull 
And batter out your brain—less Telephus. 

And not with passion, Aeschylus, but calmly 


Test and be tested. 


°Tis not meet for poets 


To scold each other, like two baking-girls. 


But you go roaring like an oak on fire. 


Eur. I’m ready, I! 


I don’t draw back one bit. 


T’ll lash or, if he will, let him lash first 
The talk, the lays, the sinews of a play: 


héyerat, apparently (see Kuster’s note 
there) quoting from Theophylact’s Com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews 
viii. Here there is a play on the ety- 
mology, as if it meant head-crushing. 
855. rév Thnredhov] For rov éyxepador, 
to which the sentence has been leading 
up, he unexpectedly substitutes rov 
TnAedov, words of a somewhat analogous 
sound. This is merely for the purpose 
of raising another laugh at that unlucky 
play, the very mention of which was 
always a source of unbounded amuse- 
ment to Aristophanes. The story of 
the play was as follows. Telephus has 
been wounded by the spear of Achilles; 
and is informed by an oracle that 
nothing will relieve the intolerable 
anguish of the wound save that which 
caused it. Thereupon he disguises him- 
self as a beggar and visits the Argive 
leaders. 


His attire is described with - 


great minuteness in the Acharnians, 
where it is donned by Dicaeopolis, who 
wearsit throughan important scene, and, 
with the hero’s dress puts on the hero’s 
unlimited power of speech. Achilles is 
playing at dice (infra 1400*, but Telephus 
gains a hearing by snatching out of his 
cradle, andthreatening toslay, the infant 
Orestes; somewhat after the fashion of 
Dicaeopolis in the Acharnians, and 
Mnesilochus in the Thesmophoriazusae. 
Ultimately he is cured by the spear of 
Achilles, and undertakes, in return, to 
guide the Argive host on its journey 
to Troyland. 

858. dSamep dprorwddas] The vitupera- 
tive powers of Athenian baking-girls are 
illustrated in the Wasps. See the note 
on Wasps 1388. 

861. Sdkvew, SdkverOa] ‘Qs emt dren 
Ktpvoveyv.—scholiast. 

862. ran x.T.A.] By ram we are to 
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understand the ordinary dialogue, by 
Ta pédn the choral songs. The word 
peAn has, of course, another significa- 
tion, viz. limbs; and Aristophanes seems 
to be playing on this double meaning 
of the word when he adds, ra vetpa ris 
tpay@dias, the sinews, that is, the general 
anatomy, of the Tragedy. Had the 
speech ended with this line, we should 
have supposed that these accusatives 
belonged as well to ddxve as to daxve- 
cba; to carp at rary x.7.d. of the plays 
of Aeschylus, and to be carped at in 
respect of rdmn x.7.A. of my own plays; 
but the two following lines show that 
Euripides has dropped the idea of 


daxvey altogether, and is referring ex- 
clusively to his own compositions. 

863. roy Tinkéa x«.t.d.] All these four 
plays are mentioned by Aristophanes 
elsewhere also. Of the Telephus, enough 
has already been said. Peleus seems to 
have been another of the poet’s ragged 
heroes, the play dealing with that period 
of his life when he and Telamon were 
exiled from Aegina by their father, 
Aeacus, for killing their half-brother, 
Phocus. It is, no doubt, as Musgrave 
observes, to these two tragedies of Euri- 
pides that Horace is referring in the 
familiar lines— 


Telephus et Peleus, cum pauper et exul, uterque 
Projicit ampullas et sesquipedalia verba, 
Si curat cor spectantis tetigisse querela.—<Ars Poetica 96-8. 


A line from the Peleus is reproduced in 
Clouds 1154, Bodcopat rapa ray vreprovoy 
Body, which, the Scholiast there tells us, 
was followed by the exclamation, io, 
mukacw’ 7 tis év Sdpos; see Bp. Blom- 
field at Choeph. 642. They are probably 
the words of the exile clamouring for 
admittance into a house where he hopes 
for a friendly reception. The Aeolus 
was the notorious tragedy which dealt 
with the incestuous marriage of Maca- 


reus and Canace, the children of Aeolus. 
—Clouds 1871, supra 850, infra 1081; 
and see the note on Peace 114. The 
line parodied infra 1475, ri & aicypov, 
WV py) ToLot xpopevors Sox7, is supposed to 
be the retort of one ofthe guilty parties, 
when reproached for their shameful 
crime. Two more lines, quoted in 
Thesmoph. 177, 178, are supposed to 
commence the address of Aeolus to his 
children. Of the Meleager a few lines 
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Aye and my Peleus, aye and Aeolus, 


And Meleager, aye and Telephus. 


Dio. And what do you propose? 


Speak, Aeschylus. 


Axscu. I could have wished to meet him otherwhere. 


We fight not here on equal terms. 


Dio. Why not? 


Axscu. My poetry survived me: his died with him: 


He’s got it here, all handy to recite. 


are quoted later in this play: 1240, 
1241, 13816, and 1402. In Wagner’s 
collection there are thirty-three frag- 
ments of the Telephus, twenty-nine of 
the Aeolus, twenty-six of the Meleager, 
and six of the Peleus. . 

868. odxt cuvréOyynké pot] We are told 
by Athenaeus (villi, 39) that once, when 
Aeschylus was unjustly defeated, he 
merely remarked, with philosophic com- 
posure, that he dedicated his tragedies to 
Time, xpév@ tas rpaywdias dvariévat, 
well knowing, adds Athenaeus, or the 
author from whom he borrows the 
anecdote, that he would in the future 
obtain his due meed of honour. What 
he then anticipated has now come to 
pass. Though he himself has passed 
into the unseen world, his plays are 
still living in the world above. The 


Scholiast refers to the well-known fact: 


that at the date of the Frogs, he was 
the only deceased author whose trage- 
dies could be acted on the Athenian 
stage, a privilege awarded them by 
a special decree of the Athenian people. 
See also the Greek Life of Aeschylus 
and the Scholiast on Ach. 10, Haigh’s 
Attic Theatre, 1.7. But of course the 


language of the text must not be 
limited to this particular privilege. In 
a characteristic fragment which has 
come down to us from the funeral 
oration of Gorgias, the orator, after 
setting forth in evenly-balanced periods 
the merits of the dead, says, rovyapoup 
avTav anobavévtwv 6 7000s ov aovvarrébavey, 
G\N’ GOdvatos év ovk dowpdros coepact CF 
ov CovTav. 

869. rovra 5é ovvréOrynxev] He means 
that the tragedies of Euripides are as 
dead as their author, and therefore 
both poet and poems are together in’ 
the realm of Hades. But though Aris- 
tophanes rightly foretells the 1mmor- 
tality of Aeschylus, his satire on Euri- 
pides was speedily refuted by the event. 
There were no real successors to the 
great Triumvirate of Tragedy: and the 
plays of all three were, in the follow- 
ing century, commonly acted on the- 
Athenian stage. And ultimately Euri-. 
pides became the one popular tragedian: 
in part, no doubt, because, as he says 
himself, he dealt with oiketa mpaypara, 
ols xp@peO’, ois Evverper. In the Philoc- 
tetes of Sophocles, 1443, Heracles says, 
according to the MSS. — 


’ h yap evoéBea ovvOvnoke Bporois, 


Kav (aot, Kav Odywow, ove amoAAUTAL, 
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101 vuy ALBavoroy Sebp6 Tis Kal trip déTo, 


bras dv vEwpat Ted THY codiapdTor, 


dyéva Kpivat Tovde povotkdrara: 


~ ra , 
Bueis 0 Tais Movoas Te pédAos brracare. 


XO. 


@ Abs évvéa trapbévor &yval 


875 


Mofcat, AerroAdyous Evveras dpévas at kabopare 


b] “~ 7 e ‘ b) 4 b] ee . 
avdpov yvwpotitev, bray eis Epiy dgvpepimvols 


€EX\Owot orpeBAoiat maralopaci avTiAoyobrTes, 


EMOer’ érrorvpopevar Odvapty 


dewwordérow oTopdtow mopicacbat 


880 


> “A 
pypara Kal wapampiopar émav. 


- \ La. pe? ¢ , 
vov yap ayav aodias o peyas 


Xopel mpos Epyov 707. 


AI. eyerde 8} Kal odd 71, mply rdan déyewv. 


885 


AIS. Anpnrep 7 Opéipaca thy éuny ppéva, 


civai pe TOY OGY A~Lov pvoTnpior. 


a statement which seems reasonable 
enough, considering that the speaker 
himself had passed into the unseen 
world, and found that his piety and 
good works had, to use the scriptural 
expression, followed him there. But 
Dawes, in his note on this passage of 
Aristophanes, altered the words 7 yap 
evoéBeva Into ov yap niuoéBea, a change 


which, I should have thought, would 
require the following line to commence 
with a negative instead of with kai, but 
which has been adopted by the best 
editors of Sophocles. 

872. Oras ay evEouat] We have seen 
very similar preparations for prayer in 
Wasps 860-2 — 


GAN ws Tax.oTa TUp Tis efeveyKaTw 


kat puppivas nat rov ArBaywrov Evdobev, 


Stas dy edéwperda mp&ra rois Oeots. 


874. rats Movoas|] Wishing to decide 
the contest povotxorara, he bids the 
Chorus invoke the Movoa themselves 
to be present. Whilst the Chorus are 
singing, incense and a pan of live coals 


are brought upon the stage. 

879. dSivapivy — ropicacba.] Come to 
witness the power of two mouths (that 
is, of two poets) which are keenest to* 
provide [the one] mighty phrases, and 
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Howbeit, if so you wish it, so we'll have it. 
Dio. O bring me fire, and bring me frankincense. 
Tl pray, or e’er the clash of wits begin, 
To judge the strife with high poetie skill. 


Meanwhile (to the Chorus) invoke the Muses with a song. 


Cuor. O Muses, the daughters divine of Zeus, the immaculate Nine, 
Who gaze from your mansions serene on intellects subtle and keen, 
When down to the tournament lists, in bright-polished wit they descend, 
With wrestling and turnings and twists in the battle of words to contend, 
O come and behold what the two antagonist poets can do, 
Whose mouths are the swiftest to teach grand language and filings of speech : 
For now of their wits is the sternest encounter commencing: in earnest. 


Dio. 


Ye two, put up your prayers before ye start. 


Axscu. Demeter, mistress, nourisher of my soul, 
O make me worthy of thy mystic rites ! 


[the other] subtle shavings of language. 
Ta pev pnyara mpos roy AliaxvAov, says 
the Scholiast; ra 5¢ mapampicpara mpos 
Tov Evpuridyy, XNerroddyov dvta. The word 
pnpata is appropriated in this play to 
the language of Aeschylus (supra 824, 
828, 854, infra 924, 940, 1004); just as 
in the Acharnians and Peace the di- 
minutive pnudra is applied to the 
language of Euripides. 
are the small unsubstantial chips thrown 
off in the process of sawing. 

886. Anpuntep] Tlapécov *EXevoinos tov 
Sipov nv 6 Aioytdros.—Scholhiast. The 
name of Demeter would naturally rise 
to the lips of Aeschylus, who not only 
was a native of Eleusis, but also had 
been initiated into the Eleusinian 
mysteries. The lofty doctrines incul- 
cated in those mysteries made them- 


jmapan piopara 


selves felt in all his dramas, and in 
some so conspicuously that he was, we 
know, accused of having divulged the 
holy secrets which it was not lawful for 
man to utter. 

887, eivai p x.r.d.] Each prayer (as 
well as each invocation) is, of course, 
intended to be characteristic of the 
speaker, and neither in itself contains 
anything common or mean. It is not 
mere victory that the poets seek. 
Aeschylus, indeed, does not ask for 
victory at all: he merely prays that 
in the impending struggle he may 
bear himself in a manner worthy of 
Demeter’s high and holy mysteries. 
Euripides prays that he may win, but 
only by the employment of true artistic 
skill. 
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EY. xados: 


Erepot yap elotv ola evyopat Oeors. 


Al. 
Al. 
ET. 


Bd ? 2, - tA 
idol TIVES GOV, KOMPAa KALVOY ; 


EY. kai para. 890 


a” ? -~ bf ? ~ 
iO. vuv mpocedyouv Tolow ididrats Oeots. 


aidijp, éuov Booxnpa, Kal yAoTrns oTpodly€, 


‘ 2? N a > 7 
Kal §0vEoL KAL MUKTHPES OTPPAaVTNPLOL, 


9 a > ¥yN 2 ec NI ed , 
dpbas pw edéyxely @v.dv admTopat AOyov. 


XO. 


Kal piv jets éemrtOvpodpev 


OTP. 895 


AQ ~ > } ~ b] ~ ? XO 
Tapa copoiv avdpoly axotoai Tiva Oyo 


éupéreav Oaiav. 


yA@rra pev yap nypiwrat, 


Anpa & ovK droApoy apdoir, 


] 
otd akivynror ppéves. 


~ > b 
mpoadoKkay ovv eikods earl 


900 


QN A b] o~s, lA 
TOV peyv aoreloy TL AE~ELY 


Kal KaTeppiynpevor, 


888. xadas] ’AroorpepPspevos kal mapat- 
rovupevos 6 Evpimidns Neyer rd KaXOs.— 
Scholiast. We have had instances of 
this polite form of refusal, supra 508, 
512. 


€ “~ XQ. ¢€ ~ / 
Opas Tov vou Tov 


> 


892. aidnp, x.r.d.| Euripides invokes 
four of his new-fangled deities : (1) ai@np. 
Few lines of Euripides have been more 
frequently quoted than the following 
from an unnamed tragedy — 


e:pov aidépa 


Kat ynv wépg ExovO bypais év ayxadais ; 
Tovtoy vépice Zhva, tovd’ Fyov Gedv.—Clem. Alex., v. 14. 114. 


And compare supra 100, 311, and Thesm. 
272. The words éyov Bdoknpa are in- 
tended to parallel the 9 @péfaca rnv 
éunv dpéeva of Aeschylus. (2) ydarrns 
orpogryé, the pivot on which the tongue 
revolves: the tongue’s volubility. (8) 
Evveots, intelligence personified. It is 
invoked in precisely the same manner 
by Aeschines at the close of his oration 
against Ctesiphon. (4) puxrapes dadpar- 
tnpiot, keen-scenting nostrils, an ex- 


pression equivalent, as Dobree and 
Mitchell observe, to the piva xpirixny of 
Poseidippus in Athenaeus, xiv. 81. 

894. 6004s] The adverb is emphatic. 
It is only by the application of the true 
rules of poetic criticism that he hopes 
to gain the victory. 

895. kal unv nuets| In a short ode, the 
antistrophe to which will be found infra 
992, the Chorus express their pleasure 
at the prospect of the impending duel, 
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Eur. Excuse me, no; 


Eur. Precisely. 


Dio. (To Hur.) Now put on incense, you. 
My vows are paid to other gods than these. 
Dio. What, a new coinage of your own? 
Dio. Pray then to them, those private gods of yours. 
Evr. Ether, my pasture, volubly-rolling tongue, 
Intelligent wit and critic nostrils keen, 
O well and neatly may I trounce his plays ! 
CHor. We also are yearning from these to be learning 


Some stately measure, some majestic grand 


Movement telling of conflicts nigh. 


Now for battle arrayed they stand, 


Tongues embittered, and anger high. 


Each has got a venturesome will, 


Each an eager and nimble mind ; 
One will wield, with artistic skill, 


Cleareut phrases, and wit refined ; 


and their estimate of the respective 
styles of the duellists. The language 
of Euripides will be highly finished, as 
though smoothed with a file; the lan- 
guage of Aeschylus will consist of 


rugged uprooted words, like the rugged 
uprooted trees with which the giants 
of old assailed the Olympian Gods. 
Fritzsche refers to Horace, Odes, iii. 
4, 55— 


Evulsisque truncis 


Enceladus jaculator audax. 


897, éppéderay daiay|] The éupédera was 
(to use the expression of Beatrice in 
Much Ado about Nothing) a “measure 
full of state and ancientry,” represent- 
ing, in fact, the majestic dance of 
tragedy. See the note on Wasps 1508. 
Here, being the call to combat, it is 
styled ¢upédreta Saia, a warlike measure, 
a battle melody; Just as in Herc. Fur. 
894 the savage roar of the maddened 
Heracles pursuing his children is de- 
scribed as a ddiov pédos. Apparently 


some glossographer, to illustrate this- 


signification of ddios, wrote in the 
margin three words of an unknown 
author, émre Saiav d6dov, and these three 
words, strange to say, have usurped the 
place of the single word daiavy, which 
they were intended to explain. They 
absolutely destroy both sense and metre : 
the line running eppédeay, emire Saiav 
60dv, whereas the corresponding line in 
the antistrophe is un o 6 Oupos dprdcoas, 
infra 994. It is wonderful that this 
unmetrical nonsense should have been 
allowed to cumber the text so long. 
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4 > 9 ~ 3 ’ , 
Tov 0 dvacT@vT avTompéeuvols 
Tols Adyotoly 
3 __ Pp lan 
éumecovTa ouaKeday Tod- 
Ads adAwdHOpas ear. 
Al. GAN as téxioTa yp} Aéyetws obT@ SO Gras Epetrov 905 
a ’ > @) § 
doreia kal pyr eixévas wy of dv adAos éizrou. 
EY. kal phy épavrév pév ye thy motnow oibs eius 
b] 
3 a e , , A \ aA > 2 P 
év Tolow bordrols dpdow, Todrov O€ mp@T Ed€y§o, 
as iv ddagav kal déva€, oiois Te Tovs Oearas 
éEnmdra, popovs AaBov mapa Ppvviyo tpagévTas. 910 


? N 4 ¢ > oN A . 9» ? 
TpOTicTa pev yap &va tiv av Kabioev eyKadvwWas, 
3 d ¢ ~ P : ) 

Ayxirdréa tiv 7) NidByv, 75 mpdcwmov odyxi dekvvs, 


904. ddwdnOpas éerav|] Word exercises, 
literally, exercise-grounds for words. An 
adwdnOpa was a piece of ground strewn 
with dust or sand, an arena in fact, 
whereon wrestlers could roll over and 
over without injury to themselves. It 
was also used as a rolling-place for 
horses. Bergler refers to Eustathius on 
Iliad, ili. 55, dditew e€déyero rd ev xévee 
kvAier Oar, ws kal 6 Kaptxos Ondo fj) GAAos, 
kévet QiperOar, GOev Kat adwdnOpa sap" 
avrois, Kupiws pev 9) Kata mddny Koviotpa, 
TpoTriKs O€ Katy ev Adyots, Os TO GALvdnOpas 
érav, Sothe Etymol. Magn., ddwdn6pas* 
Tas ey Tois kxnp®pace (wrestling-rings) 
Hesychius, aduwdnOpas* xuXi- 
atpas. Suidas, ddwvdnOpa réros év @ tmror 
koviovrat. The poet is contrasting “thé 
native mightiness” of Aeschylus with 
his opponent’s artificial dexterity, the 
result of the various courses of scholastic 
training with which his intellect had 
been cultivated. Palaestras verborum, i.e. 


, 
KuALOT pas. 


verba artificiose instructa, as Thiersch 
explains it. 

906. eixdvas] Metaphors. This appears 
to be specially addressed to Aeschylus, 
and the words ot’ dv GAdos etrot to Euri- 
pides. “‘Wewant none ofyourmetaphors, 
Aeschylus; nor any of your common- 
places, Euripides. Ye must both now 
speak things doreia, things of culture and 
wit, things worthy to be enshrined in 
a comedy of Aristophanes.” Mr. Haigh, 
after the remarks cited in the note 
to 1004 infra respecting the phraseo- 
logy of Aeschylus, adds ‘‘This pomp 
of language is enlivened throughout by 
a wealth and brilliance of imagination 
which has only been equalled, among 
dramatists, by Shakespeare. Metaphors, 
similes, figures, and images come stream- 
ing from his mind in endless profusion, 
and without the least appearance of 
effort. His thoughts naturally tend to 
clothe themselves in concrete form, by 
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Then the other, with words defiant, 
Stern and strong, like an angry giant 
Laying on with uprooted trees, 

Soon will scatter a world of these 


Superscholastic subtleties. 


Dio. Now then, commence your arguments, and mind you both display 


True wit, not metaphors, nor things which any fool could say. 


Evr. 


As for myself, good people all, I’ll tell you by-and-by 


My own poetic worth and claims; but first of all I’ll try 
To show how this pottentous quack beguiled the silly fools 


Whose tastes were nurtured, ere he came, in Phrynichus’s schools. 


He’d bring some siigle mourner on, seated and veiled, *twould be 
Achilles, say, o Niobe—the face you could not see 


means of some flashing image or vivid 
picture which staraps them tipon the 
mind.” Tragic Drama of the Greeks, i1. 
§5. The Euripidean language on the 
other hand is always stiidiously plain 
and simple. 

907. cat pnv| The serious criticism 
upon the tragedies of Aeschylus and 
Kuripides, which commenees here, o¢cu- 
pies about 190 hnes. What remains is 
merely metrical criticism or purely 
comic fun. 

910. Spvvixo] The tragedies of Phry- 
nichus were of an essentially lyrical 
character. Nothing could surpass, in 
the estimation of his contemporaries, 
the sweetness of his melodies, and the 
infinite variety of his dance-music. But 
there could be httle dramatic vigour, 


when the entire business of the play 
was supported by the Chorus and a 
single actor: a state of things which 
continued until Aeschylus introduced 
a plurality of actors. 

912. "AytAAéa «.7.d.] He is specially 
referring to two Jost tragedies of Aes- 
chylus, the Phrygians or the Ransom of 
Hector and the Niobe. In the former, 
Achilles was introduced, wrapped in 
sullen gloom for the loss of Patroclus, 
and refusing all food and consolation. 
See the Greek Life of Aeschylus. In 
the latter, Niobe was shown, dumb with 
sorrow for her six sons and six daugh- 
ters, whom Apollo and Artemis had 
slain. In her maternal pride; she had 
exalted herself against Leto— 


For she said, “She hath borne but twain, and children many have I”: 
And for this by the hand of the twain musf all that multitude die. 


And see the note on 1892 infra. 


Iliad, xxiv. 609 (Way). 
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mpooxnpa THS Tpaywdias, yp¥¢ovTas ovde TOUT 


Al. pa tov Ai’ od O70. 


perav edeEns Térrapas Evveyas dv» of © éolyav. 


Al. 


ovx TTOv 7 viv of AadodyTes. 


odd io Ou. 


ET. 


6760 ) NidBn re POéyéeTau 7 Spdpa & adv Sire. 


Bil 


ti okopdwwe Kat duvadopels ; 


EY. 6 d€ xopds y Hpedey dppabods av 


915 


’ \ > + lon ~ , ~ > of 
éya 0° Exalpov TH Clam, Kal pe TOUT ETEpTrEev 


ET. 7AiOios yap joéa, 


Al. kdpavT@ doxd. ri dé tad? epac’ 6 deiva; 


3 an A 
br ddagovelas, tv 6 Oeatis mpocdoxav Kaboiro, 


920 


a) 9 ’ in 
® mapmovnpos, o ap éhevaxifouny va avdrod. 
EY. drt adrév egeréyxo. 


kdmeiT émre.o}) TadTa Anphoee Kal TO Opapa 


bf * 
Hon pecotn, Phuat dv Boea dddex elzrev, 


opps éxovTa Kal Adgous, dety atTa poppopwra, 
AIX. ofuot rédas. 
AI. p mpie rods dddvras. 


dyvera Tois Oewpévors. 
EY. cages & dv etrrey obd€ &y 
EY. 


925 
Al. olOT a. 


GAN 7} Sxapdvdpous, } taédpovs, }’w donidev éerévras 


ypumaérous xadkyAdrous, kal pyual trmékpnyva, 


& évpBareiv ov adr’ iy. 


Al. vi} tods Oeods, Ey yoobv 


930 


#6n trot év paKp® xpovm vuxros Oinypinvyca 


913. mpdaxnua tis rpayedias|] A mere 
’ decoration of the tragedy, like the 
scenery or other ornaments of the stage. 
As he speaks the words ovdé rovri, he 
makes some slight sound, possibly as 
the Scholiast thinks, by snapping his 
fingers, eikds a’royv amoxpotovyra to Oak- 
TvA@ Seckvuey TO OVSE TOUTE. 

6-914. 6 8€ yopésx.7.d.] This was liter- 
ally true of the earlier plays of 
Aeschylus, before he had emancipated 
himself from the restrictions of the 
Phrynichean drama. We have no speci- 
men of an Aeschylean tragedy in which 
one actor only appeared: but in the 
Supplices, his earliest extant play, the 


choral odes occupy 579 lines, and the 
dialogue, in which again the Chorus 
takes a leading part, only 479. It must, 
however, be remembered (1) that the 
development of the tragic play con- 
sisted chiefly of a progressive diminu- 
tion of the choral portions, and an 
equivalent enlargement of the actors’ 
duties; and (2) that Aeschylus was 
himself the most splendid agent in pro- 
moting that development. 

918. 6 detva] What’s-his-name here. He 
makes as though he had for the moment 
forgotten the name. of Aeschylus. 

919. mpoadSoxav] This was also the 
device of the great Mr. Bayes (John 
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An empty show of tragic woe, who uttered not one thing. 


Dro. 


"Tis true. 


Eur. Then in the Chorus came, and rattled off a string 


Of four continuous lyric odes: the mourner never stirred. 


Dio. I liked it too. 


You were an ass. 


Evr. 


I sometimes think that I those mutes preferred 
To all your chatterers now-a-days. 


When Niobe would speak ; meanwhile, the drama was progressing. 


Dito. 


(To Aesch.) What makes you stamp and fidget so? 


The rascal, how he took me in! 


*T was shameful, was it not? 


So when he had humbugged thus awhile, and now his wretched play 


Was halfway through, a dozen words, great wild-bull words, he’d say, 


Fierce Bugaboos, with bristling crests, and shaggy eyebrows too, 


Which not a soul could understand. Axscu. O heavens! 
But not one single word was clear, 


Eur. 
Eur. 


In burnished copper on the shields, chivalric-precipice-high 


Expressions, hard to comprehend. 


Dio. Aye, by the Powers, and I 


Full many a sleepless night have spent in anxious thought, because 


Dryden) in the Duke of Buckingham’s 
“Rehearsal.” ‘For look you, sir, 
says one of his players, “ the grand 
design upon the stage is to keep the 
auditors in suspense; for to guess pre- 
sently at the plot and the sense tires 
them before the end of the First Act.” 


99 


And later in the play, Mr. Bayes him-. 


self gives utterance to a similar senti- 
ment, only substituting the word 
“expectation ’’ for the word “ suspense.” 

922, ri oxopdiwa] These words, like 
the otwra of 926, and the py) mpie rovs 
oddvras of 927, are of course addressed 
to Aeschylus, who is exhibiting symp- 
toms of impatience and discomposure 


at his rival’s accusations. oxopdivacGat 
strictly means to yawn and stretch 
oneself. otras éheyov ro mapa dbiow Tra 
pedn exteivety’ says the Scholiast. yiverat 
dé mept trovs éyetpopévous €& Umvov, Grav, 
yao paves bytes, ékreivwou Ta pen. Hence 
it was used to express the attitude of 
a man ill at ease. See Ach. 80; Wasps 
642. 

929. ypumaérous]’Enionua aomidos a\no- 
koroy, says the Scholiast, who obviously 
therefore connects the first syllable 
with ypiy, a griffin, rather than with 
ypuros, hookbeaked, aquiline. The word 
was probably coined by Aeschylus. 

931. év paxpé xpdv@ vuxrés] This line 


Eur. Because, if you must know, 
Dio. An ass, no doubt: what made him do it though ? 
That was his quackery, don’t you see, to set the audience guessing 


Kur. He’s catching it so hot. 


Dio. Be quiet, do. 
Dio. St! don’t your teeth be gnashing. 
*T was all Scamanders, moated camps, and griffin-eagles flashing 
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tov £ovbdv inmmarextpvova (ntov, Tis éotiv dpvis. 


~ lo iy) 3 
AIS. onpetov év rais vavoiv, duabéorar , éveyéypamro. 


Al. éya 8 rov Birogévov y @unv "Epvgiy eivat. 


EY. ei7 év rpaywdias éxpiy Kddextpviva moijoa ; 


AIS. od 8’, & Ocotaw ex Ope, roid y éorly arr’ emotes ; 


ET. 


ovx immadextpvivas pa At’ odd tpayeddgous, dep ad, 


PAY ~ 2 - A ? 
adv Toit mapameTdopaci tois Mnoikois ypaddovorv: 


GN os mapédaBor THy Téxvnyv mapa cod 7b mparoy edOds 


oldotcav Urb Koptacpdrev Kal pnudtor éerax Oar, 


940 


BA N 7 aN ‘ NX. 2 p) “ 
loxvava pev TpeTLoToy avTny Kal TO Bdpos apetdrov 


3 ? A . lA ‘ ? “~ 
EMVAALOLS KAL TEplTaToLs Kat TEvTALOLoL AEVKOLS, 


is borrowed, as the Scholiast observes, from Hippolytus 377, where Phaedra says— 


> » 


n5n wor GAhws vuxTos ev pakpe xpovw 
Ovnrav eppdvria’ GF StépOaptar Bios. 


Oft in the weary watches of the night, — 
Oft have E pondered how the lives of men 


Are brought to ruin. 


Dionysus ponders over his important 
problem in the night-time, because to 


use the words of Epicharmus (quoted 
by Bp. Monk on Hippolytus)— 


Ilavra Ta orovéaia vuntds padAov éfeupicxerat, 


932. rov €ovOdv immadexrpvdva] The 
‘tawny cock-horse’”’ has already been 
trotted out in Peace 1177 and Birds 
800. This hapless animal, dy det cwpo- 
Sovow (Schol. Peace), was introduced in 
the Myrmidons of Aeschylus, as the 


painted figurehead of one of the ships 
which the Trojans, in the sixteenth Iliad, 
are represented as setting on fire. The 
lines are quoted by the Scholiast on the 
Peace, and, as corrected by Welcker, 
run— , 


dnd & avre fov0ds inmadexrpudv 


oracet ‘ : 


Knpoxpibevrwy pappdkov todds Tévos. 


“The sense,” says Mr. Cecil Torr (An- 
cient Ships, 36 note), ‘is obviously that 
the picture melted off in drops while 
the vessel was burning.” And he adds, 
“This seems to be the earliest record 
of encaustic on a ship.” The prefix 
immos is of course often used to express 


size only, but the Scholiast is clearly 
mistaken in thinking it is so used here. 
The immadexrpvay is a composite animal, 
of the same order as the rpayéAagos and 
the ypumaeros. 

934. "Epvéw] Doubtless there was 
something in the appearance or cha- 
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I’d find the tawny cock-horse out, what sort of bird it was ! 
AxrscH. It was a sign, you stupid dolt, engraved the ships upon. 


Dio. 
Eur. 


Eryxis I supposed it was, Philoxenus’s son. 
Now really should a cock be brought into a tragic play ? 


AxscH. You enemy of gods and men, what was your practice, pray ? 


Eur. 


No cock-horse in my plays, by Zeus, no goat-stag there you’ll see, 


Such figures as are blazoned forth in Median tapestry. 


When first I took the art from you, bloated and swoln, poor thing, 
With turgid gasconading words and heavy dieting, 


First I reduced and toned her down, and made her slim and neat 


With wordlets and with exercise and poultices of beet, 


racter of Eryxis to give point to this 
allusion. The Scholiast merely says 
otros ‘yap ws Gpopdos Kat andys dvaBad- 
Aerat. Knowing the Athenian custom of 
alternating names in a family (Birds 
283), we may safely conclude that this 
Eryxis, the son of Philoxenus, was the 
father of that notorious gourmand 
Philoxenus, the son of EHryxis, who 
wished that his throat was as long as 
a crane’s, to prolong the enjoyment of 
eating. See Aristotle’s Ethics, 11. 10; 
Athenaeus,i.10 (to which Berglerrefers) ; 
Aelian, V. H. x. 9 (to which Brunck 
refers) and Plutarch, Symp. Probl. iv. 
4, 2, De latenter vivendo, 1. 

936. Geoiow éxOpé] Strong words: but 
what could be more aggravating to 
Aeschylus than to find himself repre- 
hended by Euripides for lowering the 
dignity of tragedy: that being the 
very offence of which Euripides himself 
was, in the eyes of Aeschylus, pre- 
eminently guilty. We shall see by-and- 
by that in the monody which Aeschylus 
composes in imitation of Euripides, a 


cock is the principal figure. 

937. rpayehddous] The rpayedados was 
another fictitious animal, part stag and 
part goat. It is frequently mentioned 
by ancient writers, Plato, Aristotle, and 
the later Attic comedians, Its memory 
survived because a common drinking- 
cup was fashioned in the supposed shape 
of a rpayédagdos, and was called by its 
name. It isinteresting to find from the 
present passage that fabulous figures of 
this character were woven into Persian 
hangings, which were doubtless familiar 
to the Greeks from the time of the 
battle of Plataea. See Hdt. ix. 82. 

942. émvAXios x. 7. A.] We have already 
heard of the émvANa of Euripides in 
Ach. 398; Peace 532, meaning appar- 
ently trivial insignificant verses; ill 
adapted for the weighing competition 
to be instituted later on. Dr. Merry 
ingeniously suggests a play on épmvAXious 
wild-thyme. mepurarots philosophical exer- 
cises (mepimarou’ ai ioropiat. Kai oi Adyot. 
7 térot Staxwwyoeov, Hesychius), with an 
allusion to the exercise required of a 
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xvrby didodvs oTopvrudror, dws BiBrlov annbor 


cir dvétpedoyv pov@diais, Kndicopavra puyvis: 


=) d IX 7 ed 4 3 xW 9 \ ay4 
€(T OUK EANpoUY O TL TVXOLL , ovd eumrec@v Eepupor, 


945 


’ 59 
GAN ovgtov mpdticTa pév por TO yévos ei av evOvs 


TOD Opdparos. 


ET. 


AIS. xpeirrov yap hv co vy Al’ 7 73 cavrod. 


oY I 9 “ ?, i A, x AN ma I Hs 3 \ 
ETELT ATO TOY TP@ToV ETaY OvVdEY TAPHK av apyor, 


aXN ereyev  yuvy TE pot xo Sotros ovdey Frrov, 


b / b 7 ? ~ 4 
xX@ deomirns yn maplévos yh ypads dv. 
ovk amcOaveiy oe TadT éxpiy TohuevTa ; 


Onpokpatikoyv yap avr eépav. 


AIS. eira d7Ta 950 
EY. pa tov’ Addo: 


Al. roiro pév éacov, @ Tay. 


> ‘ VA 2 ~ - 7 7 
OV Gol yap €oTL TEplTaTEely KaANLTTA TreEpi YE TOUTOU. 


patient whom his physician is seeking 
toreduce. eioact yap, saystheScholiast, 
of Kkevovpevoe (SO Dobree for kakovperor) 
TepiTareiv. ws émt aaOevovvros Oe dtadé- 
yerat, revtAlowe Aevkois white beet, beta 
cicla, one variety of which, according 
to Miller and Martyn, is our common 
mangold wurzel. I have translated it 
“ noultices of beet,’ and that beet was 
used in this way is plain from the 
passage quoted by Spanheim from Sotio, 
Geopon. xii. 15, pryvipevos d€ 6 xvdds 
Tou gevtAov Ga Knp@, Kai Avdpevos, kal 
pera tTaviov émitiOépevos mavra oKANpa Kal 
oidaivovtra ma0n Oepameter. Nevertheless, 
I think that Euripides is here referring 
to an aperient draught; for Fritzsche’s 
objection to the Scholiast’s explanation 
to that effect, “‘ Falso: neque enim ullo 
betae genere uti licet ad alvi purga- 
tionem,” is singularly infelicitous. 
Mitchell had already referred to Dioscor. 
11.49, redrAov dicody ori, Sv Td pev pédav 
(blood red, as frequently elsewhere) orad- 
TLK@TEPOY THs KotAias, TO dé NevKdY EvKOIALOV? 


and to Pliny, H. N. xix. 40, “ Betae 


a colore duo genera Graeci faciunt, 
nigrum, et candidius quod praeferunt, 
appellantque Siculum” (whence the 
botanic name cicla). ‘Mira differentia, 
si vera est, candidis solvi alvos modice, 
nigris inhiberi.” See Id. xx. 27. To these 
passages I may add Galen’s remarks 
(De simplicitum medicamentorum tempera- 
mentis ac facultatibus viii. 19) on the 
properties of beet, reirdov wrpeadous 
rivos peteiinhe Suvdpews, 7 Kal pumret kal 
dtadopet cat Oud pwd Kadaiper’ éyrndev dé 
Td pev virpadés Te Kal Optpd may anoriderar, 
yiyverat & apAeypatou Suvdpews, Kat aTpepa 
Stahopyrixns’ ioxupdrepov O€ ets re TO puT- 
re Kat Stadopety eote TO AevKdy TevTAOP, 
943. did BiBdiwv| Euripides possessed 
one of the largest libraries in the 
ancient world (Athenaeus, 1. 4): and 
out of his stores of book-learning he 
was able to extract philosophic and 
casuistical arguments which, the innu- 
endo is, he placed in the mouths of his 
various characters, so departing from 
the simple dignity of ancient tragedy. 
For though Euripides is himself the 
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And next a dose of chatterjuice, distilled from books, I gave her, 
And monodies she took, with sharp Cephisophon for flavour. 

I never used haphazard words, or plunged abruptly in ; 

Who entered first explained at large the drama’s origin 


And source. Dro. Its source, I really trust, was better than your own. 


Eur. Then from the very opening lines no idleness was shown ; 
The mistress talked with all her might, the servant talked as much, 
The master talked, the maiden talked, the beldame talked. Axscu. For such 


An outrage was not death your due? 


That was my democratic way. 


Eur. No, by Apollo, no: 
Dio. Ah, let that topic go. 


Your record is not there, my friend, particularly good. 


speaker, he is of course, here and else- 
where, merely giving effect to the 
criticisms of Aristophanes, directed 
against himself. 

944. Kndiocohorvta puyvis| With an 
infusion of Cephisophon. Cephisophon 
seems to have been a slave born in the 
house of Euripides; olxoyeves pecpdxtoy, 
as he is called m the Greek Life of 


Kuripides published by Rossignol in the 
Journal des Savans, Avril, 1832. His 
cleverness attracted the attention of his 
master, and he was popularly credited 
with having a hand in the composition 
of his master’s tragedies. The author 
of the Greek Life referred to above 
preserves some lines of Aristophanes— 


Kygicopay dpiore kal peddvrare, 


ov 5é <uvédns eis TA TAN’ Ebpirlidby 


kal ouvetoles, &s pact, THY pedwoiav. 


We may perhaps gather from the present 
passage that he was supposed to have 
contributed some of those famous 
Euripidean monodies of which we have 
already heard, supra 849, and shall 
hear more hereafter. How universal 
was the belief in his collaboration is 
shown by the incidental way in which 
his name is introduced, without the 
slightest explanation. And see infra 
1408, 1452, 1453. Others say, and this 
also is probable enough, that he took 
part in the representation of his master’s 


dramas. One of the five extant letters 
attributed to Euripides is addressed to 
Cephisophon, announcing the writer's 
arrival at the Court of Archelaus, and, 
amongst other things, expressing his 
indifference to the criticism of Aris- 
tophanes. But the letter is no doubt 
spurious, 

946, ovéor] That is, the Prologist. 
The 76 cavrov in the next line is of 
course another allusion to the maternal 
greengrocer. 

953. wepumatew] KdAdNora is either 
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~ e ~ ? 2 > ~ a 
voelv, opav, Evvléval, oTpehey, Eepav, Texvacely, 


Kay’ biroromreia Oat, Wepivoeiy ATavTa 


EY. 


AIS. gypi kaye. 


bees , x > 4 © A ’ < / 
olkela mpdypat elodyov, ois ypdped’, ofs Edvecper, 
e€ ov y dv eénreyyounve Evveddres yap ovror 


960 


of 2 \ , b 9 b ) ? 
nAEYXOV av pov THY TEXYNY’ AA OVK EKOLTONaAKOVY 
b] \ ~ ~ b ? 9Q2 FR7 5 ‘ 
amo Tot dpovely amoomdoas, ovd e€émAnTTOV avrovs, 
Kuvkvovs moiey kai Méuvovas Kod@vodadrapora@dovs. 


- XN \ 7 3 “ > ¢ ? ? 
yvooet O€ TOvs ToUTOU TE Kadmov y ExaTépov padnras. 


Tovtoupevit Boputoios Meyaiveros 6 6 Marijs, 


used adverbially, as frequently in Aris- 
tophanes, or for kad\X\torov, as Euripides 


965 


employs it in Troades 1282, where 
Hecabe says: 


KGAdOTA pot 


ov rnde marpids xkarOaveiy mupoupery. 


Hither way, the wepimaros of the MSS. 
and Hdd. seems impossible, and I have 
substituted mwepirarety. “ This is not the 
best of themes for you, of all men, to 
expatiate upon.” He is alluding to the 
mepiraros of 942 supra. The line in 
the translation is rather an explanation 
‘than a version. Dionysus is of course 
referring generally to the antidemo- 
cratical tendencies of the school to 
which Euripides belonged. His pupils 
mentioned below, Theramenes and Clei- 
tophon, were both active promoters of 
the establishment of the Four Hundred. 
Theramenes is indeed described by both 
Thucydides and Aristotle (widely as 
they differ in details) as the prime 
agent of that antidemocratic revolution. 
-——Thue. viii. 68; Polity of Athens, 32. 
And though Cleitophon afterwards pro- 
posed to restore the‘ constitution of 


Cleisthenes, he did so on the express 
ground that it was not democratic.— 
Polity of Athens, 34. Euripides him- 
self, as Hermann observes, had left 
democratic Athens, and spent his last 
years in the Court of King Archelaus 
of Macedon. 

954. rovrovci] He glances at the 
audience as he speaks. For of course 
it is to the audience that he is referring 
as well by rovrovoi here as by otros six 
lines below. 

956. eioBodds .. . ywracpous| These 
accusatives are governed by ¢didaEa, and 
not, as Fritzsche supposed, by Aadeiv. 
I taught the Athenians to talk: I also 
taught them the application of subile rules, 
and the neat carpentry of words. No 
doubt the accusatives occur somewhat 
strangely in the midst of a string of 
infinitives, and indeed the whole line 
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Then next I taught all these to speak. Anscu. You did so, and I would 


That ere such mischief you had wrought, your very lungs had split. 


AxscH. You did: I say so too. 


Eur. 

Eur. Canons of verse I introduced, and neatly chiselled wit ; 
To look, to scan: to plot, to plan: to twist, to turn, to woo: 
On all to spy ; in all to pry. 

Eur. 


I showed them scenes of common life, the things we know and see, 


Where any blunder would at once by all detected be. 

I never blustered on, or took their breath and wits away 

By Cyenuses or Memnons clad in terrible array, 

With bells upon their horses’ heads, the audience to dismay. 
Look at 42s pupils, look at mine: and there the contrast view. 
Uncouth Megaenetus is his, and rough Phormisius too ; 


seems descriptive rather of the refine- 
ments which Euripides had introduced 
into the tragic art, than of the subtle- 
ties which he had taught the Athenian 
people. Very possibly it is interpolated 
from some other passage. eiaBodai here, 
as infra 1104, involves the idea of 
attacks or incursions. He attacks, with 
his new rules of art, the rudeness of 
ancient tragedy. ywriacpors, like opidev- 
para, supra 819, is a metaphor from the 
carpenter’s art. There Euripides is 
described as finishing off his work with 
a chisel: here, as employing the car- 
penter’s angle, or, as we less correctly 
designate it, his square. 

961. exopmoddkovv] Spoke in a dig 
blustering style. ovk €deyov kopradn ws 
6 AicxvAos.—Scholiast. He proceeds to 
give a specimen of these couradn prpata. 
And cf. supra 889. 

963. Kuxvous .. . Méuvovas| Cycnus the 
son of Poseidon, and Memnon the son 
of the Morning, were allies of Priam in 
the Trojan war, coming, like Rhesus, 


in the splendour of barbaric trappings, 
mo\Xoict ctv Kodoow. Both of them 
had the honour of falling by the hand 
of Achilles. We do not know in which 
of his tragedies Aeschylus introduced 
Cycnus: but Memnon was represented 
in two tragedies, the Memnon and the 
Psychostasia. For though Welcker 
thinks that these were two names of 
one and the same tragedy, Hermann 
and Wagner are no doubt right in 
considering them the names of two suc- 
cessive tragedies in the same trilogy. 
In the Psychostasia (as we know from 
Eustathius on Iliad, viii. 73, and other 
authorities) the lives of Achilles and 
Memnon are weighed by Zeus in those 
golden balances which are more than 
once brought forward in the [had to 
decide the fate of heroes, In such com- 
poundsas codwvoparaporedovs Kuripides 
is of course imitating and ridiculing the 
phraseology of Aeschylus. 

965. Poppioros] Phormisius was a poli- 
tician of some note at this period. In 
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CadmiyyodoyxXuTNVAGal, TAPKATLOTITVOKALTTAL, 
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ovpol de Krettopav Te kai Onpapévys 6 Kopryros. 


7? 7 > 9 A N \ ) \ ? 
Onpapevns; copos y avip Kat deivos es TA TaVTA, 


OS MY KaKOLS Tov TeEpiTéon Kal wAnTloY TAapacTh, 


the following year, immediately after 
the surrender of Athens, we find this 
typical disciple of Aeschylus associated 
with the two typical disciples of Huri- 
pides mentioned just below, in an 
endeavour to restore theancient constitu- 
tion, riyv mdrpiov woXrtretay, Of Athens, 
in a moderate and equitable form.— 
Aristotle’s Polity of Athens, chap. 34. A 
little later, after the downfall of the 
Thirty, we find him proposing to re- 
strict the franchise to persons holding 
land, and assailed on that account by 
Lysias in a speech still extant, for 
attempting to destroy rnv marpioy mrokt- 
Not that this implies any incon- 
sistency on the part of Phormisius. The 
marptos woNtreia which the Athenians 
were permitted to restore, wassusceptible 
of more than one interpretation (Polity 
of Athens, ubi supra). To Phormisius 
it doubtless meant the old Solonian 
constitution; in the speech of Lysias 


, 
TELAY. 


it represents the unbridled democracy 
which preceded and occasioned the fall 
of Athens. Here the allusion is partly 
to his rough hirsute appearance. See 
the note on Eccl. 97. Of Megaenetus 
and his nickname 6 Mavjs, nothing is 
known. Marys was a common servile 
name, and occurs as such in the Peace, 
the Birds, and the Lysistrata. And some 
think that Megaenetus was so called 
because of his (supposed) barbarian 
extraction. More probably it was de- 
rived from his constant presence at the 
game of cottabus, where the little 
statuette with which the game was 
played, was called the Mavis or “ Jack.” 
See the note on Peace 1244. Athenaeus 
quotes many passages from the comic 
poets relating to this Manes. One is 
from Hermippus describing the changes 
consequent on the departure of citizens 
for the war: 


The rod for the cottabus used of yore 

Is now in the dustbin thrown, 
The small bronze Manes will hear no more 
The plash of the wine which it heard before, 
And I saw the tiny and well-poised plate 
Forlorn by the hinge of the garden gate 

In the refuse and dirt, alone. 


And again: 


I am the prize which he will get 
Who deftliest hits the statuette (that is, the Mavjs). 


In the following line these two 
Aeschyleans are described by two epi- 


thets of almost more than Aeschylean 
proportions. On the first, cadmtyyo- 
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Great long-beard-lance-and-trumpet-men, flesh-tearers with the pine: 


But natty smart Theramenes, and Cleitophon are mine. 


Dio. Theramenes? a clever man and wonderfully sly : 


Immerse him in a flood of ills, hell soon be high and dry, 


hoyxvmnvabdat, the Schohastsays oakmuyyas 
kat Adyxas Kai Umnvas exyovTes. TovTO Oe 
eis Tov Poppiaroy amoreivet, os peyav €xovTa 
eime S€ cuvOéTws TO pev ATO TOU 
Tonépov, TO S€ dd rod maywvos. As to 
the second, the latter part mrvoxdprrat 
carries us back to the legendary robber 
Sinis, who tied his victims to two pine- 
trees which he had bound together, and 
which, when let go, tare them limb 
from limb by the rebound. Theseus, on 
his journey from Troezene to Athens, 
made Sinis himself undergo the cruel 
death he had loved to inflict upon 
others. The prefix capxacpo- refers to 
this ‘‘ rending of flesh.” The secondary 
meaning which some would give it ama- 
yulento risu Sinidem referentes (Brunck) 
has really nothing to recommend it. 
967. KAeropav . . . Onpapévns] Of 
Theramenes we have already heard, 
supra 541. Cleitophon is twice named 
in the Polity of Athens as a well-known 
politician of these days. One instance 
(from chap. 34) is given in the preceding 
note; and he had previously, in chap. 
29, been mentioned as taking an active 
part in the proceedings which resulted 
in the establishment of the Four 
Hundred. See the note on 953 supra. 
He was doubtless the philosophic stu- 
dent who, in the remarkable Platonic 
dialogue which bears his name, displays 
such a keen appreciation of the sterility 
of the Socratic method, and shows 


ToOyova. 


himself determined to obtain some more 
definite teaching, even if, to obtain it, 
he has to go over to Thrasymachus. 
There is much probability in Mr. Grote’s 
suggestion (Plato, chap. 32) that the 
Cleitophon was originally designed as 
the introduction to the great con- 
structive discourse on Justice which we 
know as the Republic of Plato, but was 
eventually discarded for the present first 
book in which the same characters 
appear, but which does not so con- 
vincingly expose the necessary barren- 
ness of the negative method of Socratic 
criticism. 

969. wepiréon| The translation does 
not reproduce the exact meaning of 
the original. In this passage xaxois zrepu- 
minre means, not to fall into troubles, 
but to fall into the midst of, so as to 
be encompassed by, troubles. Then the 
words mAnotov mapaoty carry us a step 
further. Theramenes is close to, and on 
the very verge of falling into, troubles, 
when by an acrobatic feat he contrives 
to fall outside them, leaving his adver- 
saries to fallin. The allusion, no doubt, 
is to the shocking events which followed 
the battle of Arginusae. The victorious 
generals complained of his neglect to 
pick up the dead and drowning (Xen. 
Hell., ii. 3. 35), and he was in great 
peril, but by a fatal exercise of in- 
genuity, he wriggled outside the peril 
and pushed the generals in. 
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KEKpPaye pds TOUS OLKETAS 


a a} 
(nret Te, TOD oTly H XUTpA; 


tis THY KEehadny amedjdoxev 


THS patvidos; T6 TPLRALOY 


N N , ? 
70 TEpvolvov TEOYNKE pot 


mov TO akopodoy TO XOifivdv ; 


7 A ) 4 , 
TiS THS EAGAS TAPETPAYEY ; 


téws 0 a&BedrEpdraro, 
Va , 
Kexnvores Mappdxvoo., 


Meditidar Kadqvro. 


970. od Xtos ddd Ketos| If his faction 
were defeated, Dionysus means, he 
would devise some subtle distinction 
which would enable him to escape, 
whilst leaving his comrades in the lurch. 
Suppose that his faction were called the - 


990 


‘“Chian,” and some accuser were to say 
“Surely this fellow is a Chian,” he 
would reply “Yes: the name is so pro- 
nounced, but mark the difference: 1” 
(to quote Sir C. C. Clifford’s transla- 
tion) 


‘‘T spell me with a kappa, not a chi. 
No Chian, but a Kian, at your service.” 


The sole reason for selecting the words 
Xtos and Keios is their similarity of 
sound: and the learning with which 
some critics, both ancient and modern, 


have confused a very simple passage 
is altogether misplaced. There is no 
allusion to the circumstance that Xios 
stands for the highest, and K@os for the 
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I taught them all these knowing ways 


By chopping logic in my plays, 
And making all my speakers try 
To reason out the How and Why. 
So now the people trace the springs, 
The sources and the roots of things, 
And manage all their households too 
Far better than they used to do, 
Scanning and searching What's amiss ? 


And, Why was that ? 
Dio. 


And, How is this ? 


Ay, truly, never now a man 


Comes home, but he begins to scan ; 
And to his household loudly cries, 


Why, where's my pitcher ? 


What's the matter ? 


‘Lis dead and gone my last year’s platter. 


Who gnawed these olives ? 


Bless the sprat, 


Who nibbled off the head of that ? 
And where's the garlic vanished, pray, 


I purchased only yesterday ? 

— Whereas, of old, our stupid youths 
Would sit, with open mouths and eyes, 
Like any dull-brained Mammacouths. 


lowest, cast of the dice: nor yet to any 
supposed difference in the character- 
istics of the Chians and the Ceans: 
whilst the notion that Theramenes was 
himself a Cean (Schohast at 541 supra ; 
Plutarch, Nicias, chap. 2) seems to have 
arisen merely from a faulty interpreta- 
tion of the passage before us. We know 
that he was an Athenian and the son of 
an Athenian. 

980. viv your] "Ex ris Nerrodoylas Evpt- 


midov pepadnkas Kal remadevpevos.— Scho- 
liast. So réws, infra 989, means “up 
to the time when Euripides came, and 
smartened up their intellects.” 

990. MappdxvOor Medirida| Melitides 
was an Athenian of such remarkable 
stupidity, that his name in common 
speech was synonymous with a “block- 
head.” Many allusions to him in this 
character are collected by Perizonius 
on Aelian, V.H. xiii. 15, and by Mitchell, 
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uno 6 Oupos dprdcoas 


> x 4 ~ 3’ A 
EKTOS OLOEL TOV EAQOY? 


995 


dela yap KaTnyopnkev. 


3 > 
GXX Ores, @ yevvdoa, 


py pos épyny avrivé£es, 


a\Aa ovoTeiras, Akpowct 


XpHpevos Tois laTiors, 


1000 


era paddov pa&ddov ates, 


Fritzsche, and others here. Thus Eusta- 
thius on Od. x. 552 says: 6 Medcridns 
apiOpety te pry emiotacOa déyerar ef py 
axpt tay WévTE, Kal ayvoeiy mpos Smorépov 
TOY yovéwy amokunOein, Kat vopdys pi 
dwacOa, etdaBovpevos thy mpos pnrépa 
dtaBornv. To the like effect Suidas, s. v. 
yedouos. Do you take me for a Melitides ? 
asks Theomnestus in Lucian’s Amores, 
53, meaning Do you take me for a fool? 
And Apuleius in his Apology, Oration 1, 
observes Inter socordissimos Scythas Ana- 
charsis sapiens natus est: apud Athe- 
nienses catos Melitides fatuus. Didymus 
(an Schol.) and Suidas think that 
MappaxvOos was also the name of a real 
person, but it is only a vulgar nickname 
for a babyish fool, like BAtropappas in 
Clouds 1001, and our “mammy-suck ”’ 
or “molly-coddle.” It gave its name 
to a play of Metagenes or (some say) 
Plato Comicus. Here it is an adjective, 
‘“doltish Melitideses,” and so the gram- 
marians mostly take it. The Scholiast 
explains it by pappdéperros, Photius by 
popos kat tyOaddAadovs, Hesychius by 
papds. 


992. rade per Aevooes x.7.d.] This, 


the Scholiast tells us, is the first line 
of the Myrmidons of Aeschylus. It is 
apparently spoken by the Myrmidon 
Chorus, appealing to their chieftain to 
lead them forth to the battle. The 
“things which Achilles beheld” were 
the utter discomfiture of the Greeks, 
and the victorious pursuit of the Tro- 
jans up to the very coast where the 
ships were lying. The actual incident 
of the firing of the ships, an incident 
in which the fov0os immadextpvoy (supra 
932) played so distinguished a part, 
was doubtless related by a messenger 
later on. Hayrpocration (s.v. mpomero- 
kétes) adds two more lines, which, how- 
ever, do not form a complete sentence, 
Sopirvpdvrovs Aavady pdxOouvs ovs ciow 
kduoias. But as Harpocration is quoting 
the passage to illustrate the use of 
mporerr@xdres in the sense of mpodedo- 
kéres, 1b 1s obvious that the word mpo- 
mwerakos is required. Many suggestions 
as to its insertion have been made, but 
none satisfactory. And perhaps it is 
better to consider ovs an accidental 
repetition of the preceding -ovs, and 
read :— 
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« All this thou beholdest, Achilles our boldest.” 
And what wilt thou reply ? 


Draw tight the rein 


Lest that fiery soul of thine 
Whirl thee out of the listed plain, 
Past the olives, and o’er the line. 


Dire and grievous the charge he brings. 


See thou answer him, noble heart, 


Not with passionate bickerings. 


Shape thy course with a sailor’s art, 


Reef the canvas, shorten the sails, 


Shift them edgewise to shun the gales. 


Tade pev Aevaces, patdip ’AxiAred, 


SoptrAvpavrouvs Aavady po xGous 


” 4 4 
€low KALOLAS TpOoTETWKWS. 


This little ode, introducing Aeschylus’s 
case, 1s antistrophical to that which, 
supra 895-904, introduced the case of 
Euripides. 

995. éxros trav édady] “Rein up your 
fiery courage, for it is apt to start out 
of the course,” is the advice alleged 
(in Quentin Durward, chap. 5) to have 
been given by Louis XI to the nobles 
of France. The “olives” were a row 
of trees planted across the end of the 
Hippodrome. They formed the limit 
of the course, within which the driver 
was required to keep his horses. épy 
T® TéAEL TOU TOmOU Ov é€reheiro 6 Spdpos, 
€hatat ottxnddy iorarrat, ovaat KaTavrnpa 
Tov Opdpov, Kal ovdels eéréketva rovTov 
éxopet.— Scholiast. 

999. axpotot] Tois ev axpo Sexopévors 
TO mvevpa, Kal py Kata TO pecov.— Scho- 
hast. 

1001. d&es...dvraéers] Probably these 
particular words were selected for the 


sake of their jingling rhyme. See 463 
supra, and the note there. They refer to 
naval evolutions of attack and defence, 
disoey meaning to move rapidly for- 
ward to the attack, and qvAdcoeyv 
(Latin, cavere) to be on one’s guard 
against the enemy’s onslaught. ‘‘Do 
not act in a _ stormy, tempestuous 
manner,” the Chorus say to Aeschylus ; 
‘‘wait till the breeze is calm and settled, 
and then more and more you can urge 
your ship against your opponent, and 
be on your guard against his onset.” 
The expression paddov paddAov aéers may 
remind the reader of the description 
which Diodorus (xiii. 77) gives of the 
Lacedaemonians, ever quickening their 
speed for the purpose of overtaking 
the fleet of Conon before it could take 
refuge in the harbour of Mytilene: 
of Oe Aaxedaiudviot det paddoyv 7AAavyov 
Tas vats, éAmiCoyres aipnoew ras éoxdras 
TOY TOKE MOV. 
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kat KkabeotynKkos AGBns- 


GN © TpOTos THY ‘EAAjvev mupyédéoas pPHuara cepva 
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Kal Koonoas TpaylKov Anpov, Oappoy Tov Kpovvoy adiel. 


1005 


AIS. Ovpoipat pev 77 Evvtvyia, kal pou r& omddyyy ayavaxrel, 


bd \ A “~ , Pb] 2 e \ a >» a 
ei mpos ToDTOV OEl pw avTirAéyerys iva py ddoKn 6 aropeiv pe, 


> 7 7 7 cr X\ a] 4 4 - 
amoKpivai pot, Tivos obveKa yp Gavpdcew dvdpa ToinThy ; 


ET. 


\ 3 7 ) - - 
Tovs avOp@rous ev Tals TodECLY. 


de€L6Ty TOS Kat voulecias, drt BedrTious TE mroLlodpev 


1009 
AIS. ror’ ovv ef pt) wemoinxas, 


b) > 3 “A N , - 5) , 
GNX EK xpnoTa@y Kal yevvaiwy poxOnpordrous a7médelEas, 


ti mabeivy dhoes &£10s «iva ; 


AI. reOvdvat ph totroy épdéra. 


3 ~ las 
AIS. okéyrat roivuy otovs avrovs wap éuod mapedéEato mparor, 


3 v4 S v4 N x 7 
Ef YEevvalous KAL TETPATTNYXELS, KAL [LT dradpacimoniras, 


pnd ayopaiovs pnd KoBddovs, domep viv, nde Tavotpyous, 1015 


1004. wupydoas pnuata oepvd| With 
these words Milton’s well-known ex- 
pression “‘to build the lofty rhyme” 
(Lycidas 11) is compared by Bp. Blom- 


field on Persae 197, and by many others 
since. Perhaps the best commentary is 
the seventeenth epigram of Dioscorides, 
“On Tragedy ”’— 


O¢omdos evpeya TovTo. Ta § dypowtw av’ tray 


A 
malyvia, Kat Kwpous TOvs aTEdELOTEpoUS, 


Aicxvros egvibwoev, 6 pt) optrdevTa yapagtas 


ypappata, xedppy & ofa xatrapddpeva* 


> , 
kal Ta KaTa oKNVIY peETEKaliCEY. @ OTOpAa TaVTMY 


Sefidv, dpxaiwy Aabd Tis HyOéwv. 


‘“‘He was the first,” says Mr. Haigh, 
“not only to exalt and ennoble the 
spirit of tragedy, but also to clothe it 
in a form of suitable magnificence and 
to ‘build up the structure of splendid 
phrases. His language serves as a 
fitting vehicle for the expression of 
his mighty conceptions. It is cast in 
the same majestic mould as his heroes 


and heroines. His verse is a massive 
structure, built together with materials 
of imposing size and strength.” ‘In 
the words of Dionysius, it resembles 
one of those vast piles of Cyclopean 
masonry, built of huge and unhewn 
blocks, before which the smooth and 
polished workmanship of later build- 
ings sinks into insignificance.— Dion. 
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When the breezes are soft and low, 
Then, well under control, you’ll go 
Quick and quicker to strike the foe. 
O first of all the Hellenic bards high loftily-towering verse to rear, 
And tragic phrase from the dust to raise, pour forth thy fountain with right good cheer. 


Axscu. My wrath is hot at this vile mischance, and my spirit revolts at the thought that I 
Must bandy words with a fellow like 42m: but lest he should vaunt that I can’t reply— 
Come, tell me what are the points for which a noble poet our praise obtains. 

For his ready wit, and his counsels sage, and because the citizen folk he trains 

Axscu. If then you have done the very reverse, 


Eur. 
To be better townsmen and worthier men. 
Found noble-hearted and virtuous men, and altered them, each and all, for the worse, 
Pray what is the meed you deserve to get? Dio. Nay, ask not im. He deserves to die. 
AgscH. For just consider what style of men he received from me, great six-foot-high 
Heroical souls, who never would blench from a townsman’s duties in peace or war ; 


Not idle loafers, or low buffoons, or rascally seamps such as now they are. 


Hal., Comp. Verb. c. 22.”"—Tragie Drama 
of the Greeks, i. 5. 

1005. tpayixdy Anjpov| We may con- 
jecture that tragic poets had spoken 
with contempt of comedy as mere 
Tpvy.Kov Anpov, and that this is the retort 
And possibly this is the 
meaning of the Scholiast’s comment, 
étt GAAnAovs StaBadXovoet Kwoptkol Kal Tpa- 


TOY Tpvy@dar. 


ytkol. 

1009. Bedriovs| In this proposition the 
two poets could readily agree; but as 
to what constituted “better citizens” 
their opinions would be widely at 
variance. The ideal of a good citizen 
was, to Aeschylus, the valiant, noble- 
minded, and generous Athenian of the 
Persian wars ; to Euripides, the shrewd, 
quick-witted, and inquisitive Athenian 
of the Peloponnesian War. 


1012. reOvdvat] In 177 supra, the joke 
consisted in a dead man dooming him- 
self to life, just as a living man might 
doom himself to death. Here we have 
the opposite joke, which consists in 
dooming to death a man already dead: 
yedolov ydpw eimev, says the Scholiast, 
70n yap amrébave. 

1014. rerpamrnyes| The word, like our 
epithet ‘tall’ in Shakespeare’s time, 
refers in this passage not so much to 
physical stature as to a stout and 
soldierly spirit. In Wasps 553 it re- 
fers chiefly to the social importance of 
the persons so described. With 6dca- 
SpaotroXiras Spanheim compares the 
diadeSpaxdras of Ach. 601. The words 
éonep viv in the following line are, by 
look or tone or gesture, directed to the 
audience. 
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kal miAnkas Kal kynpidas Kai Oupods émraBoeiovs. 


Al. 
ET. 
Al. 


AILS. Spdpa roujoas "Apews peotév. AI. motov; AIS. rods rr eri O7Bas- 


Aioydrge, A€€ov, pnd abbadas TELVUVOLEVOS KYAAETTALVE. 


‘ XN “~ ‘ Q la “~ Oe 2 3 4 
kal 0 x@pel TovTl 76 Kakoy* Kpavorroléy av pe emiTpinyer. 
4 AY ? ? b AY e 4 5) ld 
Kat ov Ti dpdcas avrovs otrws yevvaious é€edidakas ; 
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} Ocacdpevos mas dv Tis avinp npdoOn dios eivat. 


4 
Al. rovri pév cot Kaxbv eipyaocrar: OnPBaiovs yap wemoinxas 


b) ? ’ BN , Q , ) cd ? 
dvopeloTépous eis TOV TOAEMLOV* KL TOUTOV Y OVYEKA TUTTTOV. 


> “~ P] A ~ 3 a? 
AIS. Gan tiv adr’ eéqv doxeiv, ANN ovK ent Tobr éerpdrecbe. 
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eira dvddéEas Ilépcas pera Todr émibupuety é£cdidatéa 
poas pt py 


“ > _N LON b) ? ? aA 4 
ViKaY GEL TOUS aYTLITaAOUS, KoTpNoAS Epyov aploTor. 


AI. 


1017. @upovs émraBoeiovs| *Avri tov 
peyddous* amd perahopas tis aomidos Tov 
Alavros.—Scholiast. The epithet occurs 
four times in the short narrative of the 
due] between Aias and Hector (lliad, 
vu. 220-266), and always in reference 
to the mighty shield of Aias, which 
was formed of seven folds of tough 
bull-hide, with one plate of bronze 
superadded. But what Aeschylus wants 
is not so much the strong unyielding 
shield as the strong unyielding spirit. 

1018. xpavorroy|] Kpdyn kai Addovs 
Sunyoupevos asavet pe TO Tatdyo Tov 
évopdrov.—Scholiast. With the earlier 
part of the line compare Wasps 1483 
and the note there. 

1023. memouxas] At first sight we 
should certainly be disposed to inter- 
pret this (with Brunck and others), 
‘You represented the Thebans as the 
better soldiers,” that is, “as the victors 
over their Seven opponents.” But both 
the change of tense (from the aorist to 


> ? “~ SN ~ b) 2? N , “A 
€Xapnyv youv, Tov Oonvov adxovoas mept Aapeiov TreOvearos, 


the perfect) and the reply of Aeschylus 
show that this is not the true inter- 
pretation, and that Dionysus really 
meant that the effect of that play was 
to awaken new military ardour in the 
hearts of the Thebans, and to make 
them better warriors than they had 
previously been. And in truth the 
interruption of Dionysus would, on 
Brunck’s interpretation, be altogether 
pointless: since the defeat of the 
Septem was not an invention of Aes- 
chylus, but ancient history, well known 
in Homer’s day: nor were the Athe- 
nians interested more in the invaders 
than in the defenders of Thebes. 

1024. rumtov] He suits the action to 
the word, and administers a gentle tap 
to Aeschylus. In the next line aira is 
rightly explained by the Scholiast to 
mean ra 7rohepekd. 

1026. eira... pera todr’] Of Tépoa 
mporépoy dedidaypévor eioty, efra of “Exrd 
émt OnGas' voy dé 1d vorepoy mpdrepov 
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But men who were breathing spears and helms, and the snow-white plume in its crested pride 
The greave, and the dart, and the warrior’s heart in its sevenfold casing of tough bull-hide. 
He’ll stun me, I know, with his armoury-work ; this business is going from bad to worse. 

. And how did you manage to make them so grand, exalted, and brave with your wonderful verse ? 
Come, Aeschylus, answer, and don’t stand mute in your self-willed pride and arrogant spleen. 

A drama I wrote with the War-god filled. D1. Itsname? Ax. ’Tis the “Seven against Thebes” that I mean. 
Which whoso beheld, with eagerness swelled to rush to the battlefield there and then. 

O that was a scandalous thing you did! You have made the Thebans mightier men, 

More eager by far for the business of war. Now, therefore, receive this punch on the head. 
. Ah, ye might have practised the same yourselves, but ye turned to other pursuits instead. 
Then next the “ Persians”’ I wrote, in praise of the noblest deed that the world can show, 
And each man longed for the victor’s wreath, to fight and to vanquish his country’s foe. 


Dt. 


I was pleased, I own, when I heard their moan for old Darius, their great king, dead ; 


hg 


etrev.—Scholiast. This is confirmed by 
the arguments of the plays. The 
Persae was acted B.c. 472; the Septem, 
B.C. 467. 

1028. rov Opqvoyv axovoas| I have sub- 
stituted these words for the unmetrical 
qvik’ ykovca Of the MSS., which (as 
others also have observed) is most prob- 
ably a gloss on, and has taken the place 
of, the participle axoveas. But then the 
question arises, What was it that Diony- 
sus rejoiced to hear? He identifies 
it in the following line with the Choral 
cry iavot. Now, in the lamentable in- 
vocation addressed to the dead Darius 
(Persae 625-676), we find a refrain 
Bdoxe wdrep axaxe Aaperay, of. Bp. Blom- 
field changes Aapedy, of into Aapet 
iavol, @ change which is approved by 
Dobree and Fritzsche, and is probably 
right. And anyhow Dionysus appears 
to be referring to that particular ode. 
But that ode is a Opnvos, and is indeed 
so called by the kingly ghost, tyeis 


dé Opnveir’ eyyis éorares rapov, Persae 
682. It is, in truth, a Opnvos wept 
Aapeiov reOvedros. By inserting ro» 
Epjvov therefore in the line before us, 
we satisfy at once the sense, the metre, 
and the reference to the Persae. Diony- 
sus was delighted with the wild Kastern 
coronach which Aeschylus had brought 
on the Athenian stage. The only other 
readings worthy of mention are (1) the 
introduction from one or two very in- 
ferior MSS. of vik’? dmnyyéAOn, to which 
nothing in the Persae answers: and 
which is rightly styled by Fritzsche “con- 
iectura audacissima et infelicissima” 
of some grammarian : and (2) Fritzsche’s 
OWN wukAGaL Gkovcas OY TH viky akovaas, tO 
which the same objection applies, which 
requires the further alteration of mepi 
into mapa, and depends on the resem- 
blance of vikn to jvixa, although nvrixa 
has already been accounted for in the 
change of vik’ Axovoa into akovaas. 
For Godfrey Hermann’s proposal (on 
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oxérat yap amr apyis, 


@S @hEALMLOL TOV TrOLNToY Of yevvatoL yeyevnvTaL 


‘Opdeds pév yap rererds O piv Karédake Povey T améxerOat, 


Movoaios & é€axécers Te viowy Kal ypnopovs, Hoiodos é 


ys epyacias, kaprav dpas, apdérous: 6 d€ Oetos “Opnpos 
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am6 Tov Tiuty Kal Kréos Ecyev TARY ToOd Sti xphor edidage, 


i b] N € 7 > ~ 
TASES, APETAS, OTAIcELS aVdpO ; 


AI. xai pry od Wavrakdréa ye 


TNE ad N Va - “ ¢ 7) ¥f 
edidagev duos Tov OKaLOTAaTOY: Tpanv yoov, hvik emepmTrev, 


TO Kpdvos mpOTov Tepionadpevos Tov Adgov mer EmrOjoev. 


AIX. 


dOev Hun hpjv amopuagapévyn moAdas aperas éroinoey, 


Persae 665) to read éydpnv yotv, vik’ 
énnioav Aapeiov Tod teOve@ros is as little 
likely to find an adherent as Professor 
Tyrrell’s éxydpnv yotv nvix’ éx@kvoas mope 
(or mat) Aapeiov reOvedros. 

1030. avdpas mounrds| Noble poets. So 
supra 858, and in the singular, supra 
1008; Clouds 545. 

1032. ’Opdeds pev yap rederds| Of the 
four poets put forward as benefactors 
of the human race, Homer and Hesiod 
are as familiar to us now as they were 
to the Athenians 2300 years ago. The 
other two, Orpheus and Musaeus, whose 
names are usually coupled together, are 
wellnigh lost in the mists of antiquity. 
But the institution of the sacred rites 
of mystical initiation, ras rederds, 1s by 
all authorities attributed to Orpheus, 
and sometimes Musaeus is connected 
with him in this work, and sometimes 
he is connected with Musaeus in the 


GAN &dAous Tot ToAAODS dyabods, ov hv Kai Adpaxos fpas- 


1040 


work ris ypnope@dias. In the Protagoras 
of Plato, chap. viii, Protagoras says that 
those who practised rijv codiorikny réxvny 
in old days, disguised the fact by pre- 
tending to practise some other art, rovs 
pev mroinoww, otoy “Ounpdy re kal “Hoiodov kat 
Siovidny, rovs Se av reherds TE Kat xpN- 
opodias, Tovs dui te ’Opdéa kat Movoatop, 
See also Plato’s Republic, nu. 364 E. 
Demosthenes (First speech against Aris- 
togeiton, 11) describes Orpheus as 6 ras 
dywwraras jpiy tederas Katadeigas. And 
Lucian, in his treatise “In Praise of 
Dancing” (15) observes ¢@ déyew dre 
TeAerny apxaiay ovdeptay eat evpeiy avev 
6pxnoews, “Ophéws Sndady Kxat Movaaiou 
kal TOY TOTE GploTeY OpxnoTey KaTacTyCa- 
pevoy avrds. Cf, Eur., Rhesus 9438 seqq., 
and as to the ypyopots Movoaiov, Hdt. 
vil. 6. Horace in his Ars Poetica has 
a passage very analogous to the present, 
commencing : 


Silvestres homines sacer interpresque Deorum 
Caedibus et victu foedo deterruit Orpheus.—A. P. 391, 392. 
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When they smote together their hands, like this, and Hvir alake the Chorus said. 
Ans. Aye, such are the poet’s appropriate works: and just consider how all along 
From the very first they have wrought you good, the noble bards, the masters of song. 
First, Orpheus taught you religious rites, and from bloody murder to stay your hands : 
Musaeus healing and oracle lore ; and Hesiod all the culture of lands, 
The time to gather, the time to plough. And gat not Homer his glory divine 
By singing of valour, and honour, and right, and the sheen of the battle-extended line, 
The ranging of troops and the arming of men? Dio. O ay, but he didn’t teach ¢hat, I opine, 
To Pantacles ; when he was leading the show I couldn’t imagine what he was at, 
He had fastened his helm on the top of his head, he was trying to fasten his plume upon that. 
Ars. But others, many and brave, he taught, of whom was Lamachus, hero true ; 
And thence my spirit the impress took, and many a lion-heart chief I drew, 


Doubtless he restrained men from 
murder by excluding murderers from 
his sacred rites. Eustathius seems to 
think that the words dkéces voowy are 
the title of a medical poem composed 
by Musaeus (see the Preface to his 
Commentary on the Iliad): and cer- 
tainly some prescriptions ascribed to 
Musaeus were known to Pliny (N. H., 
xxi, 21). Several of the foregoing 
passages have been already cited by 
Spanheim, Bergler, and others. 

1034. @eios “Ounpos| So Plato in the 
Phaedo, chap. 43, ‘Oujpe, ei motnry. 

1037. emepmev| ’Exdépmrevev.—Scholiast. 
The accusative zou, which is usually 
added—rnv mopmrny mépyyavra, Ach. 248 ; 
néuyovra thy moumny, Birds 849; sopmny 
néprere, Eccl. 757—is here understood. 
The speaker is referring to an incident 
which mightily amused the Athenian 
crowd, and earned for Pantacles the 
nickname of Sxatdés. As the procession 
was moving on, he was discovered bust- 
ling forward with both hands busy on the 


top of his head, vainly endeavouring 
to rectify a mistake in his émAwis. He 
had forgotten to fasten his plume into 
his helmet before putting the helmet 
on, and was trying to do it after- 
wards. 

1039, Adpayos jows| Here, even more 
markedly than in the Thesniophoria- 
zusae, Aristophanes goes out of his way 
to offer a tribute of respect to the 
memory of Lamachus. In the Achar- 
nians he had twice addressed him, by 
way of ridicule, with the words 6 Aduay’ 
npws. And here he repeats the descrip- 
tion, no longer in derision, but as 
accounting him worthy of the traditions 
of Homer, and worthy of the commenda- 
tion of Aeschylus. 

1040. 60ev dropatapevn| Taking the 
impression of, moulding itself upon, 
the soul of Homer. So Aristotle (ith. 
Nic., ix. 12. 8) says of friends, dmopar- 
rovrat map GAAnAwy they take the im- 
pression, mould themselves into the 
likeness, of each other. Bothe refers 
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P) 7 e_N CA e ? lA > 7 
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9 r A a > lan 
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> > Pd an 
kal ti BAdmrova , ® TXéTAL av dpOv, Thy ToL dal >OeveBorat ; 
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Kévela Trielv, alaxuvOcioas dia Tovs covs BeddAepodsvras. 


EY. métepoyv & ovK évtTa Xbyov Todrov epi THS Daidpas ~EvvéOyka ; 


9 
AIS. pa Ai’, GAN dv7’s GAN drroxpbrrety xpi} 76 Tovnpoy Tév ye ToLNTIY, 


Kal pr wapadyew pynde Oiddoxerv. 


to the third epigram of Cyrus in the 
Anthology, where the writer describes 
a good wife as mdvr’ dropakapéevny epya 
Ta IInveddayns. In his note on this 
epigram, Jacobs collects various ex- 
amples of the use of dmopdrroya: in this 


Tols péev yap madapiooy 


sense; such as the twenty-eighth epi- 
gram of Callimachus (ed. Blomf.), which 
speaks of Aratus (called 6 Zodevs from 
his birthplace Soli in Cilicia) as having 
moulded his poems on the example of 
Hesiod : 


‘Howddou 76 7” deopa Kat 6 Tpdtos’ od Tov doLdav 


éoxarov, GAN’ bxvéw pr TO pedAtypdtaToy 


Tov énéwy 6 Sorevs amepagato. 


1042. dvrexreivery| “Opotody, &&taodv.— 
Schohiast. 

1043. @aidpas ... SOeveBoias] The in- 
cestuous love of Phaedra for her stepson 
Hippolytus, is the subject of the extant 
“ Hippolytus” of Euripides: the adulte- 
rous love of Stheneboea for Bellerophon 
was doubtless told in the same poet’s 
lost ‘“ Stheneboea.” To English readers 
it is well known from Myr. William 
Morris’s graceful narrative in the 
“Earthly Paradise.” Hach of these 


unhappy women being repulsed, de- 
nounced to her husband, after the 
fashion of Potiphar’s wife (see Scholiast 
on lLucian’s De Calumnia, 24), the 
innocent youth who had repelled her 
advances. And finally each of them, 
in despair and remorse, put an end 
to her own existence. The two are 
coupled together, in a similar way, by 
Juvenal, x. 325, &e. 

1044. od" ofS ovdeis] Spanheim says 
that he is amazed at this statement of 


Evr. 


Evr. 
AES. 


Evr. 
ABS. 


. But Phaedras and Stheneboeas ? 
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Patrocluses, Teucers, illustrious names; for I fain the citizen-folk would spur 

To stretch themselves to ¢/eir measure and height, whenever the trumpet of war they hear. 
No! no harlotry business deformed my plays. 

And none can say that ever I drew a love-sick woman in all my days. 

For you no lot or portion had got in Queen Aphrodite. Axzs. Thank Heaven for that. 
But ever on you and yours, my friend, the mighty goddess mightily sat ; 

Yourself she cast to the ground at last. 
You showed how cuckolds are made, and lo, you were struck yourself by the very same fate 


Dio. O ay, that came uncommonly pat. 


But say, you cross-grained censor of mine, how my Stheneboeas could harm the state. 
Full many a noble dame, the wife of a noble citizen, hemlock took, 

And died, unable the shame and sin of your Bellerophon-scenes to brook. 

Was then, I wonder, the tale I told of Phaedra’s passionate love untrue ? 

Not so: but tales of incestuous vice the sacred poet should hide from view, 

Nor ever exhibit and blazon forth on the public stage to the public ken. 


Aeschylus, considering the Jeading part 
whichthe adulteress Clytaemnestra takes 
in the Agamemnon. But there is much 
more reason to be amazed at this state- 
ment of Spanheim. The Agamemnon 
of Aeschylus depends upon the fact of 
the guilty passion of Clytaemnestra, just 
as, and no more than, the Iliad of 
Homer depends upon the fact of the 
guilty passion of her sister Helen. But 
neither in the tragedy nor in the epic 
is there any portrayal of the guilty 
passion itself, or any analysis or descrip- 
tion of the feelings of a love-sick 
woman. 

1045. od yap émnv x«t.r.] Nam nihil 
Veneris tibt inerat. AESscH. Nec opto ut 
insit; and, two lines below, Profecto ita 
hoc est: nam de aliis quae finxisti, eadem 
tu passus es.—Bergler. It was common 
report that one of his wives misconducted 
herself with Cephisophon: and some 


say that both his wives played him 
false. What therefore he had written 
about faithless wives, he himself ex- 
perienced. oAdov in line 1046 is used 
quasi-adverbially, as In Knights 822; 
Clouds 915. 

1050. yevvaias x.r.d.| The particularity 
of the language, not merely “noble 
dames” but also, with a compliment to 
their husbands, ‘“‘ wives of noble men,” 
seems to point to some real occurrence, 
well known to the audience, though to 
us unknown. We may safely infer that 
some highborn lady had taken hemlock, 
in disgust at the calumnies lavished on 
her sex. But whether the plays of 
Euripides had any part in bringing 
about the catastrophe it is impossible 
now even to conjecture. 

1054. rois madapioow] “O diddoKxados 
Trois puxpois' 6 O€ mointns Tois nB@ot— 


Scholiast. 
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kal yap Trois (warlows Huey ypOvTat TOAD cEpvoTepototy. 


dod xpnoTas katadelgavros dteAupHvo ov. 


EY. ri dpdcas ; 


“ d ce 9 
AIS. wp@rov pév tovs Bacthevovras paki dymiryayv, iv’ édetvol 


ey , ‘4 > > 
Tols advOpwrots haivowT €ivat. 
AIS. ovkouy €Oéder ye Tpinpapyxely mAovTdy ovdels Sid Tabra, 


EY. rodr ody €Brawa ti dpdcas ; 
1065 


aX év paxlois mepltehopevos KrAdet Kai hyol wéver Oa. 


Al. vi riv Anpnrpa, xitavad y Exar orwv Epiwor brévepbe 


kav Tatra Aéyov eEararhon, mapa rods (yOds advéxvrer. 


‘AIS. ef? at Nadav émitndcboa Kai crwpvr(iav edidakas, 


1056. AveaBynrrovs| He is returning 
to the charge, more fully developed 
above 924-940, about what he considers 
the inflated diction of Aeschylus. Lyca- 
bettus, now Mount St. George, is an 
“insulated rocky peak,” at a little dis- 
tance from Athens in a north-easterly 
direction. 

1059. toa] On the same scale, to borrow 
Dr.Merry’s translation. Grand thoughts, 
the speaker means, should be embodied 
in language of equal grandeur. Divine 
sentiments should be delivered in “the 
large utterance of the early gods.” 

1061. rots inariows] It must be re- 
membered that Aeschylus himself was 
the inventor of the grand style, not 
only in the thoughts and language, but 
even in the costume, the masks, the 
scenery, and indeed in every other de- 
partment of tragedy. In all things he 


aspired to make his actors the worthy 
representatives of the heroes and demi- 
gods whose names they bore on the 
stage. 

1063. pdx’ dpmoxeov] dia Oivéa, Kai 
Tnrepov Kal tovs dddAovs.—Scholiast. A 
long list of these ragged heroes is given 
in the Acharnians. Had the Helen 
then been acted, Menelaus would doubt- 
less have been included in their 
number, 

1065. rpinpapyety] He is referring of 
course to the public Aetroupyia, the duty 
cast upon a wealthy citizen of equip- 
ping a warship for the state (Knights 
912), a duty, however, from which he 
could escape by proving that his for- 
tune was inadequate for its fulfilment. 
—Demosthenes de Symmortis, 19; 
Boeckh’s P. E. iv. 11. Fritzsche con- 
siders that Aristophanes is going too far 


EY. jv obv ov Aéyns AvkaBnrrovs 


AES. 


ARS. 
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For boys a teacher at school is found, but we, the poets, are teachers of men. 

Weare pounp things honest and pure to speak. Eur. And to speak great Lycabettuses, pray, 
And massive blocks of Parnassian rocks, is ¢Aat things honest and pure to say ? 

In human fashion we ought to speak. Aus. Alas, poor witling, and can’t you see 

That for mighty thoughts and heroic aims, the words themselves must appropriate be ? 
And grander belike on the ear should strike the speech of heroes and godlike powers, 

Since even the robes that invest their limbs are statelier, grander robes than ours. 

Such was my plan: but when you began, you spoilt and degraded itall. Hur. Howso? 
Your kings in tatters and rags you dressed, and brought them on, a beggarly show, 

T’o move, forsooth, our pity and ruth. Eur. And what was the harm, I should like to know. 
No more will a wealthy citizen now equip for the state a galley of war. 

He wraps his limbs in tatters and rags, and whines he 2s poor, too poor by far. 


Dr. But under his rags he is wearing a vest, as woolly and soft as a man could wish. 


AES. 


Let him gull the state, and he’s off to the mart; an eager, extravagant buyer of fish. 
Moreover to prate, to harangue, to debate, is now the ambition of all in the state. 


here: “neque enim Euripidei reges 
pannis obsiti eam vim habere poterant 
ut ditissimus quisque civis trierarchiam 
detrectaret.” But thisis to take Aristo- 
phanes too literally. He is really for the 
moment leaving Euripides alone, and 
seizing the opportunity offered of sati- 
rizing some rich Athenian who had 
recently shirked his public duty on the 
unfounded plea of inadequate resources, 

1068. wapa rovs iyOds| “Avti rod mapa 
Ta ixyOvor@\ia* 1d b€ rovovroy *Arrikdy. 
Evronts “aepiundOov es ta oKdpoda Kai Ta 
Kpoppua.” dyoly ovy ote avadaiverar rept 
ra iyOvorr@\ta ayopaceiwy® dyti rov Tpvu- 
dav etpioxerar—Scholiast. "Ev ois 
iyOvow for in the jfish-market occurs in 
Wasps 789 dtexepparicer’ év rots ixdtow 
(where see the note): and so Anti- 
phanes (Athenaeus, vil. 28) droméy ye 
Knputrrovat ev Trois ixvow Knpvypa, That 


fish was one of the greatest luxuries of 
the Athenian epicure is well known; 
that its purchase required a well-filled 
purse is amusingly illustrated by 
the account which Timocles (Ath. vi. 
39) gives of the straits to which the 
notorious glutton and parasite Corydus 
was reduced, when he was obliged to 
cater for himself in the fish-market 
with only rérrapas yadxovs in his pocket. 
avéxuipey means he emerged, turned up 
as we might say. 

1069. e’r ad Aadkudvy| The last section 
of the speech of Aeschylus, like the 
last section of the speech of Euripides, 
is concerned with the argumentative 
loquacity with which (they both agree) 
Euripides has inspired the rising genera- 
tion. Euripides vaunts it as one of his 
chief merits; Aeschylus arraigns it as 
one of his greatest offences. 
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~ , 3 
viv © avrir€yet KOUKEeT EdavveL, 


Kal wAel Oevpi KavOis EKElce 3 


AIS. 


1070. e&exévace tas madaiocrpas| Berg- 
ler compares the very similar charge 
brought against the sophistical teaching 
in Clouds 1054. The orator in [Ando- 
cides] against Alcibiades (22) makes a 
like complaint of the Athenian youth, 
Tav veoy ai StarpiBat ovK éy Tots yupva- 
ciots aN év trois Sikacrnplos eioi, Kal 
orpatevoyrar péev of mpeaBurepot, Sypun- 
yopovat O€ of vewrepot. The words which 
follow, ras muyas évérpie, are generally 
thought to refer to the vilest of crimes. 
“Qui rhetoricae, politicae, aliisque huius 
generis artibus operam dabant,” says 
Brunck,“‘impudicitiae crimine notantur 
« Comico”; and he refers to Eecl. 112, 
where see the note. My translation is 
based upon this interpretation; but 
I doubt if that is the true meaning of 
the passage before us, since the ma- 
Aaiotpa would hardly be contrasted 
with a vice with which it was itself 
notoriously tainted, Wasps 1025, Peace 


762: and see Clouds 976. Probably 
Aeschylus merely means that the 
youngsters forsook the athletic exer- 
cises, which invigorated all their 
members, and wore away their mvyds 
by for ever sitting on the hard 


4 \ ~ >] yo 4 3 b] 
qmoiw@v b6€ KAK@V OUK aiTi6s €or ; 


benches (see Knights 785) whether 
of the sophistical schools or of the 
popular assemblies. And this is more 
in conformity with the next speech of 
Aeschylus. 

1071. rovs mapddovs| THapddouvs rods 
komnAdatras. Tldpados yap Kat Sadaptvia 
Tpinpets eipnvapxikal. 
Tous €K TOY TPInpeaV VvaUTas. 


Koes O€ mapddous 
od yap tidy 
Tt héyor Gy mept rns Wapddov rpinpovs 
veos.—Scholiast. I think that the 
Scholiast must be right in refusing to 
confine the word in this passage to the 
crew of a single vessel; but on the 
other hand I believe that Aristophanes 
is making use of a studied ambiguity, 
and intended a covert allusion to the 
political and partisan spirit which dis- 
tinguished that particular crew, and 
of which Thucydides, always the best 
exponent of Aristophanes, does, as 
Fritzsche observes, take special notice in 
his History, viii. 73. All the old Lexi- 
cographers—Hesychius, Hayrpocration, 
Photius, Suidas— define IIdpador as the 
crew of the IIdpatos. And this is the 
general signification of the word in 
classical writers. 

1073. purmarat] ‘Exipovnua vautixdy.— 
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Each exercise-ground is in consequence found deserted and empty: to evil repute 
Your lessons have brought our youngsters, and taught our sailors to challenge, discuss, and refute 
The orders they get from their captains and yet, when J was alive, I protest that the knaves 
Knewnothingatall, save for rations to call, and to sing“ Rhyppapae” as they pulled through the waves. 
Di. And bedad to let fly from their sterns in the eye of the fellow who tugged at the undermost oar, 
And a jolly young messmate with filth to besmirch, and to land for a filehing adventure ashore; 
But now they harangue, and dispute, and won’t row, 


And idly and aimlessly float to and fro. 
AgscH. Of what ills is he Nor the creator and cause ? 


Scholiast; the rhythmical cry to which 
the oars kept time. See Wasps 909 and 
the note there. 

1074. rd Oardpaxt] To xwnrndarovyre 
éy TO KdTO pépeL THS Tpinpovs. joav dé 
Tpeis Ta&es TOY EpeT@v, Kat  pev KATO, 
Gadapira, 7 dé péon, Cvyira, 7 Sé ava, 
Opavirat. Opavitns ovv, 6 mpos Thy mpvp= 
vav’ (vyitns, 6 pecos* Oaddutos 6 mpos rHv 
mpepay.—Scholiast. The last sentence 
means (as Mr. Smith of Jordanhill in 
his ‘Voyage and Shipwreck of St. 
Paul,” p. 184, well explains it) that the 
three rows did not sit in a vertical line, 
so that the (vyirns sat exactly under 
the Opavirns, and exactly over the @ada- 
pirns, but in a slanting line; the 
Oarapirns sitting a little lower than, 
but not directly beneath, the (vyirns ; 
and the (vyirns a little lower than, but 
not directly beneath, the O@pavirns. Ex- 
cept therefore at the extreme end, each 
Gadapirns (or as he is here called @ada- 
pag, or as inthe Scholiast and elsewhere 
Oaddjuos) sat between two ¢vyira, each 
on a higher level than himself, and be- 
tween two Opavira on a higher level 
still. The @adapirns, as the Scholiast 
also observes, used, being nearest the 


water, the shortest oar, and received the 
smallest pay. 

1075. purOe@cat| To bedaub with dung. 
Allusion is made in Jiccl. 647, 648; 
Plutus 318, 314, to an instance of this 
horseplay, of which one Aristyllus was 
the willing, or unwilling, victim. 

1076. dvridéyer] Here, as indeed in 
éxBas in the preceding line, is one of 
those changes from plural to singular 
which constantly occur in these come- 
dies. See for example the note on 
Wasps 554. Fritzsche thinks that 
Dionysus is here referring to what took 
place after the battle of Arginusae, when 
the generals being divided in opinion as 
to whether they should sail at once to 
Mitylene or stay to pick up the floating 
corpses, tovs orpati@tas bia tre THY €K 
THS paxns KakoTaGaay Kat Ota TO péyebos 
TOY KUPaT@Y avTiA€yely mpos THY avaipecty 
Tov vexpov.—Diod. Sic. xiii, 100. And if 
this be so, it affords a strong argument 
in favour of the wider signification 
given to rovs wapadous, supra 1071. But 
probably Aristophanes is not specially 
referring to one isolated instance of 
insubordination. 
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1079. wpoaywyots k.7.A.] The Scholiast 
and Commentators supply specimens of 
the characters to which Aeschylus is 
taking objection. The nurse in the 
Hippolytus is a sufficient example of 
the mpoaywyés. We know from Clemens 
Alexandrinus (Strom. vii. 4. 23) that 
Auge, in the tragedy called by her 
name, not only gave birth to a child 
(Telephus) in Athene’s temple, but, on 
Athene’s expressing her indignation at 
such conduct, entered into a truly 
Kuripidean argument to convince the 
goddess that her anger was illogical. 
Aristophanes had already, in Clouds 
1372, denounced the portrayal, in the 
Aeolus, of the incestuous loves of Ma- 
careus and Canace, the children of 
Aeolus. And cf. supra 850, 863, and 
infra 1475, and the notes there. And 
as to the suggestion that “Life is 
Death” see supra 420 and infra 1477. 

1083, ék rovrwy| And hence it is, says 
Aeschylus, that the city is full of under- 
clerks and demagogue-buffoons who are 
always deceiving the people. The latter 
words, eararapvrwy roy Snpov dei, apply 
to both classes alike. And, by omitting 


them, Meineke has struck out the 
only ground which Aristophanes gives 
for objecting to these troypappareis. 
Euripides is accused, not of merely 
filling the city with troypappareis (who 
in their place might be useful enough), 
but of filling it with tmroypappareis, who, 
presuming on the argumentative clever- 
ness which he had taught them, in- 
truded themselves into the public dis- 
cussions, and so were for ever deceiving 
the people. By the term vmroypappareis 
we are not to understand the holders 
of any particular office: they were 
under-clerks of any description, who, 
as Dr. Holden truly remarks, were 
amongst the lowest and most despised 
of the citizens. Dr. Holden very appro- 
priately cites Lysias against Nicomachus, 
37, ‘‘Our forefathers selected men 
such as Solon and Themistocles and 
Pericles to make their laws; but ye 
choose Tisamenus and Nicomachus, kai 
érépous avOpwrovs troypappareas.” And 
Dr. Blaydes adds Demosthenes, de Falsa 
Legatione, 262, “We think troypap- 
paréas xal Tovs Tuxdvras avOpemovs fit to 
be ambassadors or generals, and to 
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Consider the scandalous scenes that he draws, 


His bawds, and his panders, his women who give 
Give birth in the sacredest shrine, 
Whilst others with brothers are wedded and bedded, 


And others opine 


That “not to be living” is truly “ to live.” 


And therefore our city is swarming to-day 


With clerks and with demagogue-monkeys, who play 


Their jackanape tricks at all times, in all places, 
Deluding the people of Athens; but none 
Has training enough in athletics to run 

With the torch in his hand at the races. 


hold the highest offices of state.” 

1086. éegararaytay rov Syyov| These 
are the words of a comic poet: but the 
self-same language is held by both 
Xenophon and Aristotle about the events 
of this troubled period. The condemna- 
tion of the victorious generals after 
Arginusae is in the Polity of Athens, 
chap. 34, ascribed to this trickery, 
efarratnOevros tov Snpov dia rovs mapopyi- 
cavras, And Xenophon (Hellenics, i. 
7. 89) says that before long the 
Athenians repented of this terrible act, 
and resolved to prosecute the men who 
roy Onpoy éfnmarncay. So the people 
are described as rejecting the last 
overtures of Sparta, éfamarnOévres td 
KXeohovros.—Polity of Athens, chap. 34. 
And cf. Id. ch. 28. 

1087. A\aprdda...dhepew] From want of 
athletic training nobody is able any longer 
now to carry the torch in the races. The 
allusion is to the torchrace, \apradndopia, 
in the special form which it assumed 
at the Panathenaea, and probably at 


some other festivals. The course, com- 
mencing, as Pausanius tells us (Attica, 
xxx. 2), from the altar of Prometheus, 
situated in that part of the outer 
Cerameicus which afterwards became 
so famous under the name of the 
Academy, passed through the Thriasian 
gates (otherwise called r6é Aimvdov) and 
on to the Acropolis of Athens. Each 
runner carried a flaming torch, and the 
race was won, not necessarily by the 
man who arrived first at the goal, but 
by him who was the first to arrive with 
his torch unextinguished. The Academy 
was nearly a mile beyond the Thriasian 
gates, which divided the outer from the 
inner Cerameicus, so that the entire 
course was somewhat long and arduous 
for an untrained runner. This torch- 
race must not be confounded with that 
which was run at the Hephaesteia, when 
the torch was passed on by one runner 
to another (Hdt. viii. 98), though doubt- 
less both started from the same place, 
since the altar at the entrance of the 
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great réuevos of Athene in the Academy 
seems to have been common to both 
Prometheus and Hephaestus. See the 
Scholiast on Oed. Col. 56. 

1089. éemradavavOny] ’EEnpavOnv.— Scho- 
hast. My throat was parched with laugh- 
ing. Dionysus speaks throughout as a 
mere Athenian citizen. 

1092. trodemdpevos| Falling behind, 
and so becoming one of the laggards 
mentioned in the next note. The words 
dewa moray making a dreadful pother are 
wide enough to include any contortions 


or noises which a tired runner may 
make, grimaces, gesticulations, puffing 
and blowing, groaning, or the like. 
1093. of Kepapns] Ot rov Kepapetkoy 
oikotyres.— Scholiast. They were so much 
in the habit of administering these 
pleasant little attentions to the laggards 
in the torchrace, that Kepapetxat mAnyai 
became, according to the Scholiast, a 
well-recognized phrase. The Scholiast 
quotes the following lines from the 
earlier Plutus of Aristophanes :— 


Tav Aauradnddpwy te tAcioTwy airiay 


“ ¢ f 
Tols voTaTots .. 


The suggestion of Ritter (Dissertation 
on the Plutus) and Bergk (in Meineke’s 
Fragm. Com. Graec. 11. 1180) that these 
words are spoken of Poverty is in the 
highest degree improbable; see Plutus 


. TAaTELOY. 


559-561. They were more probably 
spoken of ’Apyia, ’Ayupyacia or some 
other attendant on wealth. The gates 
at which the slappers awaited the 
runners were of course the Thriasian 
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At the Panathenaea 


I laughed till I felt like a potsherd to see a 
Pale, paunchy young gentleman pounding along, 
With his head butting forward, the last of the throng, 
In the direst of straits; and behold at the gates, 
The Ceramites flapped him, and smacked him, and slapped him, 
In the ribs, and the loin, and the flank, and the groin, 
And still, as they spanked him, he puffed and he panted, 
Till at one mighty cuff, he discharged such a puff 
That he blew out his torch and levanted. 


Cuor. Dread the battle, and stout the combat, mighty and manifold looms the war. 


Hard to decide in the fight they’re waging, 
One like a stormy tempest raging, 

One alert in the rally and skirmish, clever to parry and foin and spar. 
Nay but don’t be content to sit 


gates, which, however wide themselves, 
were narrow in comparison with the 
open roads extending on either side ; 
see Livy, xxxi. 24.— Leake’s Topography 
of Athens, 1. 222. With mdareias, as 
the Scholiast observes, we must under- 
stand yepot, the blows being delivered 
with the open hand. 

1098. g@ucdv] Blowing out, extinguish- 
ing, the torch. The participle 
mepOduevos explains the way in which 
the torch was extinguished, just as the 
participle y«Aéy, supra 1090, explains 
the way in which the speaker’s throat 
became parched. 

1099. peéeya 16 mpaypa x.t.d.] The 
serious contest dealing with the real 
merits and defects of the two dramatists 
is over; the minor conflicts which fol- 
low, the Battles of the Prologues, of the 
Melodies, and of the Weights, are really 


€ 
UT O- 


little more than flashes of comic wit. 
Before they commence, the Chorus sing 
a trochaic strophe and antistrophe of 
ten lines each. The strophe starts with 
a very polysyllabic line, which at first 
sight we should hardly suspect of being 
an ordinary trochaic tetrameter cata- 
lectic, the exact equivalent of the more 
sober eiaBoAal yap eiot modXat yarepat 
copiopdrey below. 

1101. retvy Braiws| Aeschylus presses 
on with impetuous vehemence lke a 
resistless whirlwind. Huripides, forced 
to give way at first, 1s quick to wheel 
round and deliver an attack ropés, that 
is, with shrewdness and precision. The 
language might well be applied to the 
combat between a Spanish bull and 
matador. 

1103. py ’vy ravtr@ kadnobov| After the 
four preliminary lines, which refer to 
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bd 
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the preceding combat, the Chorus turn 
to the combatants, and exhort them not 
to rest content with one trial of skill, 
that is to say with discussing the general 
objects and tendencies of their dramatic 
compositions; for there are yet many 
other onslaughts for their rival wits to 
deliver. They have yet to debate those 
secondary matters of which mention 
has been made in the note on 1099 
supra. 

1109. ef dé rotro «.7.r.] No one can 
read these comedies without being 
struck by the confidence which their 
author exhibits that his entire audience 
—one might almost say the whole 
Athenian people—will beshrewd enough 
and well-read enough at once to detect 
and appreciate the slightest allusion he 
may make to the works of their famous 
tragedians. Doubtless his confidence 


1115 


as a rule was justified: yet. occasionally 
of course a point here and there would 
be missed; and nowhere would this 
mishap be more likely to occur than in 
the ensuing scenes, dealing as they do 
not with one particular play, but with 
isolated sentences and isolated verses, 
culled from the whole range of Aeschy- 
lean and Kuripidean literature, old as 
well as new, ra re madata kal Ta Katya. 
From this antistrophe we may gather 
that many points were in fact missed 
on the first exhibition of the Frogs. 
And therefvre, in the play before us, 
which is the Frogs as revised for the 
second performance, the Chorus en- 
courage the rivals by alleging that this 
will no longer be the case, ovx €6’ ovTw 
ravr’ The audience are now 
éotparevpevot, they are no more novices, 
they have already been through the 


a” 
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Always in one position only : many the fields for your keen-edged wit. 


On then, wrangle in every way, 
Argue, battle, be flayed and flay, 
Old and new from your stores display, 
Yea, and strive with venturesome daring something subtle and neat to say. 


- Fear ye this, that to-day’s spectators lack the grace of artistic lore, 
Lack the knowledge they need for taking 
All the points ye will soon be making ? 

Fear it not: the alarm is groundless: that, be sure, is the case no more. 
All have fought the campaign ere this: 

Each a book of the words is holding; never a single point they’ll miss. 


Bright their natures, and now, I ween, 


Newly whetted, and sharp, and keen. — 


Dread not any defect of wit, 


campaign, they have already witnessed 
the play. More than that, each has 
now got a book of the words (8:8Xior, 
libretto), and so will understand all the 
witticisms, ra Oefid. So far as the 
audience are concerned therefore, Oea- 
Tay ouvex’, the poets need be under no 
apprehension. This, I think, is the 
true interpretation of the antistrophe. 
Lessing’s suggestion that by éorparev- 
péevo. we are to understand the slaves 
who won their freedom at Arginusae is 
at first somewhat attractive, but the 
subsequent statement, ai ducers kpdrirrat, 
shows clearly enough that the Chorus 
are speaking, of freeborn Athenian 
citizens. The explanations given by 
the commentators seem to me very wide 
of the mark. Differing on the one point 
whether eorparevpévor is to be under- 
stood of real military expeditions. or of 


studious exercises, they all agree in 
referring the words PiBdioy r exyov 
éxaoros to the increased book-learning 
of the Athenian people. Bergler’s trans- 
lation, Nam exercitati sunt, et librum 
quisque habens discit sapientiam, 1s 
adopted without alteration by Brunck. 
Mitchell pictures ‘‘ten or fifteen thou- 
sand spectators, each with a philo- 
sophical treatise in his hand.” Bothe 
observes, “ €orparevpevors dicit litteraria 
laude claros.”” Fritzsche, ‘‘prudentiores 
sunt qui militaverint, propterea quod 
usu magis sunt exercitati.” Paley, 
“The march of intellect in young 
Athens has been so great that every 
one now is literary, and has seen 
the world in many military expe- 
ditions.” And so Mr. Green and Dr. 
Merry. 
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dye 8% oidra mas avip. Réy, Aicydre. 


1125 


AIS. “Eppq xOovie, warp® éromrevwv Kpdrn, 


~ 3. 
gaTIp yevod pot cdupayos 7 alrovpévo. 


1120. mparov ...mparicrov|] Kuripides 
himself says in Medea 475 ek rav dé 
Tpotov mparov apEopa rAéyav. The words 
rov dSe€vod are in apposition, so to say, 
Compare Peace 2 dos aire, 
7® Kdkiot dmohovpéva. We are now 
commencing the Battle of the Pro- 
logues. 

1124. e& Opeoreias| Terpadoyiay é- 
povot tiv ’Opéoretay ai Oidackadla, “Aya- 


to avrod. 


pepvova, Xonddpovs, Evpevidus, Iparéa 
carupikdy. ‘Apiotapxos Kai ‘Amo\@vtos 
Tptroyiay AEyovel, Xwpis TOY GaTUPLKaY.— 
Scholiast. The notion that this name 
included the entire trilogy (or tetralogy) 
has been too readily accepted, and 
scholars have possibly been a little too 
ingenious in discovering or devising 
special names for special trilogies. It 
is not likely that the author himself 
bestowed a name on the complete 
trilogy, over and above the names of 
the several plays; it 1s more probable 
that the wider name subsequently came 
into use as a convenient mode of refer- 
ence to a group of plays (whether 
combined in a trilogy or not) dealing 


with one and the same personage. 
Thus the Prometheus aupddpes, the 
Prometheus decporns, the Prometheus 
Avépevos, and, it may be, the satyric 
Prometheus mupxaevds were known as the 
Prometheuses, of Ipopndeis, a name very 
unlikely to have been given them by 
Aeschylus himself. The Aveovpyeia may 
well have comprised the "Hdavois, the 
Baooapidas, the Neavioxous, and thesatyric 
Avxoipyoyv (‘Thesm. 185 and the Scholiast 
there) since in all these plays Lycurgus 
appears to have formed the most 
prominent character. See Hermann’s 
Opuscula, vol. v. But it is to my mind 
inconceivable that so great a play as 
the Agamemnon should have gone to 
make up a group which went by the 
secondary name of the Oresteia. I be- 
lieve that the Oresteia meant simply 
the group of plays which dealt with the 
story of Orestes, and comprised therefore 
the Choephoroe, the Eumenides, and 
possibly other plays, but not the Aga- 
memnon: just as the Electra, the 
Orestes, the Iphigeneia in Tauris, the 
Andromache, and possibly other plays, 
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Battle away without misgiving, sure that the audience, at least, are fit. 


Eur. 


Well then I’ll turn me to your prologues now, 


Beginning first to test the first beginning 


Of this fine poet’s plays. 


Why he’s obscure 


Even in the enunciation of the facts, 


Dio. 


Which of them will you test ? 


Eur. Many: but first 


Give us that famous one from the Oresteia, 


St! Silence all ! 


Dio. 


Now, Aeschylus, begin. 


AgscH. Grave Hermes, witnessing a father’s power, 


Be thou my saviour and mine aid to-day, 


may have formed the Oresteia of 
Euripides. And this seems implied by 
the present passage. It is obvious that 
Euripides is referring to the individual 
prologue which Aeschylus immediately 
begins to recite: and—unless the words 
can mean, as I have translated them, 
“the well-known prologue” (the pro- 
logue to the Choephoroe being spoken 
by the chief character, whilst the 
prologists of the Agamemnon and 
Eumenides are subordinate personages 
who never appear again)—it is difficult, 
on the assumption that the Oresteia 
included the entire trilogy, to see how 
they can have pointed to the prologue 
of the Choephoroe. But understand 
the Oresteia to mean “the Orestes-group 
of plays,’ and the prologue of the 
Oresteia can mean nothing else than 
the prologue of the Choephoroe. 

1126. ‘Epun yOdme] Hermes of the 
nether world, take to thyself thy father’s 
power, and become, to me thy suppliant, 
a saviour and ally: that is, ‘as thy 
father is Zeds cwrnp, so be thou to me 
“Epps cornp.”’ The appeal is made to 


Hermes in his character of y@dvios 
(xopmaiovy “Eppny yxOdnorv, Ajax 882), 
because in that character he has already 
conducted the shade of Agamemnon to 
the world below, and is about to con- 
duct thither the shades of Aegisthus 
and Clytaemnestra. It seemed necessary 
to adapt the translation to the pun 
below, 1149. éwomreverv, from its use in 
connexion with the Eleusinian mysteries, 
acquired the signification of ‘ partici- 
pating in,” as well as “gazing upon.” 
The expression marp@’ émomrevwy Kparn 
is explained by Aristophanes in 1146 as 
equivalent to marp@ev rodTo KéxryTat 
yépas. 

This passage is notable, not only for 
the criticism it contains, but because 
here only has been preserved the noble 
and solemn exordium of the Choephoroe 
of Aeschylus. The Medicean MS. com- 
mencesthe play, inappropriately enough, 
with the words ri xpnjypa Aetoow; and 
these lines were first restored to their 
proper place in Canter’s edition, A.D. 
1580. 
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1130. rpia] "Emn 7) iapBeta.—Scholiast. 
See three lines below where Dionysus 
says, “If you don’t keep quiet, besides 
having your rpia iapBeia cut up, you 
will incur further punishment,” per- 
haps threatening to strike him, as 
supra 1024. Line 11384 is repeated, 
with mpiopat substituted for cod, 
1229 infra. 

1136. épas Ore Anpeis;] “O Ailaydros 
dynot mpos tov Arévvcov.—Scholiast. It 
is preposterous, he means, to enjoin 
me to keep silence, in the face of such 
outrageous attacks as these. Dionysus 
had purposed himself to discuss the 
matter with Euripides: but the im- 
petuosity of Aeschylus is not to be 
gainsaid, and with the words 6dyoy 


~ 3 ial 3 
ov Ont éxelvov, AAG Tov Epiovvioy 


pot pede, he leaves the poet to take his 
own course. So Mitchell rightly under- 
stands the line. 

1140. otk drdos Aéyo| I say not other- 
wise. I do not deny it. 

1141. ws 6 warjp amadeto] To prove 
the doddera of Aeschylus, he affixes to 
three words in the first line a meaning 
which Aeschylus never intended, but 
which they might well bear, and which 
indeed some eminent critics, both 
ancient and modern, consider to be 
their true meaning. He takes rarp@a 
to mean, not “thy father’s,” but “my 
father’s” ; éromrevar, not “participating 
in,” but “surveying”; and kpdry, not 
“authority,” but “realm.” Why then, 
asks Euripides, does Orestes at this 
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For here I come and hither I return. 


Eur. A dozen faults and more. 


Dio, Any fault there? 

Dio. Eh! why the lines are only three in all. 
Eur. But every one contains a score of faults. 
Dio. Now Aeschylus, keep silent; if you don’t 


You won’t get off with three iambic lines. 


Agscu. Silent for 42m ! 
Eur. 


AESCH. (Zo Dio.) You see your folly ? 
AESCH. (To Eur.) What is my fault? 


Dio. If my advice you'll take. 
Why, at first starting here’s a fault skyhigh. 


Dio. Have your way; I care not. 
Eur. Begin the lines again. 


AgscH. Grave Hermes, witnessing a father’s power— 


Evr. And this beside his murdered father’s grave 
Orestes speaks? Axscu. I say not otherwise. 
Eur. Then does he mean that when his father fell 


By craft and violence at a woman’s hand, 


The god of craft was witnessing the deed ? 
Azscu. It was not he: it was the Helper Hermes 


solemn moment address Hermes as the 
surveyor of his father’s realm? Does 
he mean that the god of craft was an 
onlooker, when Clytaemnestra by craft 
destroyed her husband? The descrip- 
tion of Agamemnon’s death is couched 
in the language of tragedy, and 1s 
possibly, as Hermann suggests, itself 
borrowed from the lost portion of the 
prologue of the Choephoroe. 

1144. od dnt’ exeivoy] Tov déAtov dyror- 
ért.—Scholiast; dédcos being deduced 
from SdéAos in the preceding line. ‘The 
‘Eppns xOdvi0os whom he addressed was 
not “Eppns Sddvos, but “Eppns éprotmos, 
and this fact (viz. that it was the 
€ptovrtos) Orestes made clear by saying 
that he possessed his father’s preroga- 


tive” of saving. ‘Eptotmos, according 
to the author of the Etymolog. Magn., 
is derived mapa ro épt émeratixoy Kal ri 
dyno" 6 péya oPEAGY, SPeAtpwraros yap 
6 -Eppns. This all-helpful Hermes might 
well wield, to some extent, the preroga- 
tive of his father Zeds owrnp, and save 
Orestes, as in the twenty-fourth Iliad he 
saved Priam, in his hour of need. A 
Greek god possessed many and diverse 
characters, and almost seemed a distinct 
personality in each. Therefore instead 
of saying, “ He invoked Hermes in this, 
and not in that, character,” Aeschylns 
says, “He invoked not “Epyny dedcov but 
“Eppnv éprovmov,” as if they were two 
persons, and not the same person viewed 
in two aspects. Many, but not all, of the 
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‘Eppay xOdviov mpocetre, Kado A€yor 1145 
OTL} TaTpHov TobTO KEKTHTaL yéepas. 
EY. ére peifoy eEjpaptes } yo BovrASunv: 
el yap waTp@ov 76 yOdvioy exer yépas, 
AI. ovizas dv ein mpis marpos tupBaptyxos. 
AIS. Ardvuce, rivers oivov ovk dvOocpiav. 1150 
AI. rey Erepov adrT@ ad 8 emitiper 75 BAEBos. 
AIX. corip yevod pot ctppayds 7 alrovpéve. 
KO yap és ynv THVvOE Kal KaTEpyopal. 
EY. dis ravrév hiv elmer 6 copes Alcyxdros. 
AI. was dis; EY. oxéret 7d pap eyo dé cor dpdow. 1155 
Ko yap és yqv, onal, Kal KaTépxopar 
fixo 8& raurév éor TO KaTEPX opal. 
Al. vy} tov Ai’, domep y ef Tis erat yetrov, 


Xpicov od pdxrpav, ef dé BovrEL, Kaépdorrov. 


offices of Hermes are enumerated in 
Plutus 1153-1170, where he is presented 
successively as Srpodaios, "Epmondaios, Ad- 
Aros, Hyepdvios, Evayavios, and Acaxorikds. 

1149, rupBwpixos] Euripides again 
misinterprets the words of Aeschylus, 
taking marp@oy yépas to refer to xOdmor, 
whereas it refers to éprovvioy, Dionysus 
now breaks in with an unseemly joke. 
If Hermes is invoked én r@ rip8e@ as 
x9dvu0s or KataxOdyvu0s, he must be a 
rupBopvyxos, and this unsavoury business 
therefore is what he derived from his 
father. rupS8wpvxos, properly a rifler 
of graves, became (like rotyapixos, 
Clouds 1827, Plutus 909, 1141, ete.) a 
simple term of abuse. 
mpos épe, says Timocles in Lucian's 
Jupiter Tragoedus 52, rupBepiye, kal 


\ ‘\ 
Piape, Kal KaTdmtvore, Kal pacttyia, Kal 


3 , A 
Etpaveun tavra 


ka@appa. 


1150. wives oivov x.r..] He means (to 
adapt the language of the translation), 
“Bacchus, the joke you make is stale 
and fusty”; but as addressing the god 
of wine, he substitutes “the wine you 
drink ” for “the joke you make”: just 
as in Wasps 525 the old dicast, for 
kuAtka, the eup, substitutes pucddr, the 
dicastic fee. The expression olvos dv6o- 
opias, “ wine with a bouquet,” 1s of very 
frequent occurrence. In Plutus 807 
and Achilles Tatius 11. 21t has the epithet 
péXas, blood-red, attached to it; and in 
Longus (Pastorals iv. 8) a wine is called 
avOocpias oivos AéoBios, moOnvat KdddtoTOs 
oivos. When the Lacedaemonian sol- 
diers (B.c. 873) found themselves amidst 
the wealth and luxury of Corcyra, they 
grew so dainty, Xenophon tells us 
(Hell. vi. 2, 6), that they would touch 


no wine, e& py advOocpias etn, Saint 
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He called the grave: and this he showed by adding 
It was his sire’s prerogative he held. 


Why this is worse than all. If from his father 
Dio, He was 


Evr. 


He held this office grave, why then— 


A graveyard rifler on his father’s side. 
AxscH. Bacchus, the wine you drink is stale and fusty. 


Dito. 


Give him another: (¢ Eur.) you, look out for faults. 


Axscu. Be thou my saviour and mine aid to-day, 
For here I come, and hither I return. 


Eur. The same thing twice says clever Aeschylus. 

Dro. . How twice? Eur. Why, just consider: J’Il explain. 
“T come,” says he; and “I return,” says he: 
It’s the same thing, to “come” and to “ return.” 

Dio. Aye, just as if you said, “ Good fellow, lend me 


A kneading trough: likewise, a trough to knead in.” 


Chrysostom (de Anni v. 3), arguing that 
the pleasures of the poor are more real 
than those of the luxurious, says ovx 
ovT@ TO qivety oivoy 7Ovv Kat avOoopiar, 
as To Owpayras mivey vdwp, evppaive 
elwOev’ ovx oUT@ TO mAaKoUrTas EcOleY, ws 
ro mewavras eoOiew. Athenaeus (1. 58) 
quotes the recipe for making wine 
(dvOocpiav) given by Phanias the Lesbian 
philosopher, “Pour one measure of sea- 
water into 50 measures of new wine, 
and it becomes dyOocpias.” Greek wine 
generally was noted for its pleasant 
fragrance, Kur. Cyclops 153; especially 
the Thasian. 

1159. xpyoov x.r.d.] Lend me a pdxrpa, 
and also if you please a kapdoros; the 
two names of course signifying one 
and the same thing, viz. a kneading 
trough. pdxrpa is the term used in the 
Plutus, xdpdomos in the Clouds. The 


words ef dé BovAe appear to introduce 
not an alternative, but an addition. 
In Xenophon’s Memorabilia (iii. 5) 
Socrates is recounting the military 
achievements of Athens: ‘‘ Consider,” he 
says, ‘‘their successes in old time under 
Erechtheus and Theseus, and add what in 
later days their descendants have done, 
ei Oe Bovdet, a VorrEpov of éxeivav amdyovor 
expagayv.”” So the Platonic Socrates 
(Phaedrus, chap. 5), dilating on the 
amenities of the spot to which Phaedrus 
has brought him, enumerates the plane- 
tree, the willow, the stream, and goes 
on ef & ad Botdr\c (and besides) how 
sweet and pleasant is the air. In 
Alciphron (iii. 18) a writer, inviting 
his friend to a merrymaking, says, 
“And do not come alone, but bring 
your wife and children, ef BovdAowo de 
kal THY KUva.” 
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AIS. od dnra roiré y', @ KaTecTopvApéve 
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d 3’ 3 > ~ 4 
avOpwre, TaUT tot, GAN aplot emov Eyxov. 


Al. was 84; didagov ydp pe ka’ 6 re dF NEyers. 


AILS. édOciv pev els yiv 08 br@ peri mdrpas 
xopis yap ddAns cupgopas EAnAVO Er 


A > 9 cf \ A 
dhevywv 0 avijp ijKkel TE Kal KATEPYXETAML. 


Al. 
EY. 


ev vy Tov AméAdo. Ti od Aéyers, Evpiridy ; 
9) P ww 
od dnut tov Opéotny xareddeiv oixade: 


AdOpa yap nAGev, ov mLOa@v Tovs Kupious. 


Al. 
EY. 


mépaive Tolvuy ErEpov. 


ev vi) TOV ‘Epyjy: 6 ti déyers 6 od pavOdva. 


1160 
1165 
Al. ¢@: wépaive od, 1170 


Aicyxtr, avicas: od & eis rb kaxdy améPrere. 
AIS. tipBov & én byOm 7Qde Knptoow rarpi 


? > ~ 
KAVELVY, AKOUTAL. 


EY. roté’ €repov ad dis réyet, 


? 5) ~ A sf , 
KAvELY, AkKovGaL, TAVTOV OV CapheoTaTa. 


1160. xarecropudpéve| You chatterbox 
of a man. The words are apparently 
addressed to Dionysus, just as in Birds 
1638 Heracles says, @ datudve’ avOparev 
And cf. infra 1472, “ Hine 
opinor,” says Fritzsche, ‘‘ Phrynichus, 
Bekkeri, p. 45, 25, xareoropudpévos’ 6 
But it is 
very probable that the word is borrowed 
by Aristophanes from one of the lost 
plays of Aeschylus. 

1161. dpior enav ¢yov|] "Eortew €éxov 
is equivalent, as Brunck observes, to 
éxet, and dpior éyee is equivalent to 
Brunck cites Plutus 371 
ro & éarly ov rovovroy, add’ érépws ExoY, 
and Blaydes, Clouds 522 kat ravrny co- 
erat éxev tov épav Kopodiay, and 
Thesm. 260 7) A’? add’ dptar’ éxe. Com- 
pare Lucian, Jupiter Tragoedus 53 16 
Tov Aapeiov mavu kados ¢xov éeot, for 


IIldéce:dov. 


TOAAN TH OT@pVAia Xpapevos.” 


+» , > 
aploTaY ECTty. 


mavu Kady éoTw. 

1163. ére@ pery mdarpas| “Qu eLovcia éori 
tis tmarpidos (that is, who is at liberty 
to live in his fatherland). idSios dé 
emt trav puyddav xpovrat ta “ karepxerat.” 
—Scholiast. When you say that a man 
qkec to a country, Aeschylus means; you 
merely denote his arrival and nothing 
else: yapis GdAns Evudhopas without any 
other circumstance: but when you say 
that he xarépxyerat you introduce an- 
other circumstance, viz. that he is an 
exile returning to his fatherland. 

1167. xaredOciv] HKuripides replies 
that xaredOcty really means to be re- 
called, and is therefore inapplicable to 
Orestes. His contention may seem to 
derive some countenance from such 
phrases as that in Thue. vill. 68 vopigeor 
ouk dy Tore avroy kata TO éikds Un’ Odvy- 
apxias xareAGeivy: but it is certain that 
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AEscH. It is not so, you everlasting talker, 
They’re not the same, the words are right enough. 
Dio. How so? inform me how you use the words. 
AxrscH. A man, not banished from his home, may “ come” 
To any land, with no especial chance. 
A home-bound exile both “returns” and “ comes.” 
Dio. O good, by Apollo! 
What do you say, Euripides, to that ? 
Eur. I say Orestes never did “return.” 
He came in secret: nobody recalled him. 
Dio. O good, by Hermes! 
(Aside.) I’ve not the least suspicion what he means. 
Eur. Repeat another line. Dio. Ay, Aeschylus, 
Repeat one instantly : you, mark what’s wrong. 
AxscH. Now on this funeral mound I call my father ° 
To hear, to hearken. Hur. There he is again. 
To “hear,” to “hearken’’; the same thing, exactly. 
xatedOety, as well as xartevat,iscommonly xakds eydpuevov.—Scholiast. See supra 


used in the wider meaning which Aes- 
chylus gives it here. In the Antigone 
of Sophocles (200) Polyneices is called 
guyas xarehOov; in Hdt. v. 30 the 
Naxian exiles beseech Aristagoras to 
assist them by force, xareAGeiv és thy 
éwurav; in Hdt. v. 62 the exiled Alc- 
maeonids who fortified Leipsydrium are 
described aS metpmpevor xattévar, and 
numberless other passages might be 
cited in which these words are em- 
ployed without any thought of recall. 
The word Adépa in 1168 is not of the 
essence of the objection: it merely em- 
phasizes the fact that Orestes was not 
recalled by the rulers of the state. 


1171. awdBrere] Avti rot maparnpe 76 


1151. 

1173. kdvew, dxovoat] There is prob- 
ably no substantial distinction between 
these two words; the xAvovres ovK ijKovoy 
of Prometheus 456 resembles the dxovor- 
Tes ovK akovovoty Of St. Matthew's Gospel : 
and the joke with which Dionysus closes 
the discussion justifies, rather than 
denies, the alleged tautology. Fritzsche 
happily retorts on Euripides his own 
offences with the same words; ovk 
€xAvov, ovK Kovea.—Phoen. 919. ales 
@, ékdves o.—Hipp. 362. And John 
Wordsworth (in Conington’s note on 
the present line in the Choephoroe) 
collects a number of similar repetitions 
from the plays of Euripides. 
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1175 


ois obde Tpls Aéyovres eEtxvovpeba. 


AIS. od & més érrotets TOUS Tpodébyous ; 


ET. éya ppdco: 


Kav tov ols eir@ tavrov, 7 oraBiv tons 


évotoay t€@ Tod AOyou, KaTdmTuaov. 


AI. 


YO. d2 A€y’> od ydp podotiv addX adkoveréa 


1180 


Tév cav Tpordyov Tis 6pOérnros TOY error. 


ET. 
AI. 


hv Oidirovs 76 mpatov evdaipwv avijp, 
nn?) 
pa tov Av’ od O77, dd\A& Kaxodaipwr dice, 


lo) e 
évrwd ye, mpiv dovar pev, AmrddAdwv Edy 


~ , ‘ S ? 
GMTOKTEVELY TOV TATEPA, pV Kal yeyovevat, 


1185 


TOS OUTOS AY TO TP@TOV EvOatLoY AVI) ; 


ET. 


eit éyéver avbus dbArdbratos Bporav. 


ALS. pad tov AL’ od Shr’, od pev ody ératcarto. 


1176. rpis Aéyovres] He is alluding, 
as Stanley remarks on this line in the 
Choephoroe, to the ancient custom of 
thrice bidding farewell to the dead, 
a custom commemorated in several well- 
known passages which are cited by 


Stanley there and Spanheim here. In 
the Odyssey, 1x. 63, Odysseus is recount- 
ing his repulse from the Thracian coast, 
with the loss of many of his comrades. 
And he says :— 


Then stood we out to sea, full dismally leaving the coast, 

Glad from the death to flee, yet grieving for comrades lost. 

But or ever the keels ran out to the offing, we turned to the shore, 

TuRIcE raising the farewell shout to those we should see nevermore, 

Whom Death in the plain did meet with Ciconian men as they fought.—Way. 


So in Virgil vi. 505 Aeneas, describing to the shade of Deiphobus the honours 


they had paid to his memory, says :— 


Yea, and a vacant mound upon far Rhaetaeum’s coast, 
Built I for thee and TuRIcE bade loud farewell to thy ghost.—Bowen. 


“ Mortuis dici solet Vale! Vale! Vale!” 
says Servius on Aen. i. 644. Finally 
in Theocr. xxiii. 44, a despairing lover 
beseeches his loved one to come to his 
grave and THRICE call out, dire 
xetoat. But though we call them thrice, 


says Dionysus, we do not (that is to say, 
our voice does not) reach them in their 
graves. 

1177. eyo dpdco] It is now the turn 
of Euripides to bring his prologues to 
the test ; and he does so with the cheer- 
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Dio. 


Aye, but he’s speaking to the dead, you knave, 


Who cannot hear us though we call them thrice. 


Axscu. And how do you make your prologues ? 


Eur. You shall hear ; 


And if you find one single thing said twice, 


Or any useless padding, spit upon me. 


Dio. Well, fire away: Tm all agog to hear 
Your very accurate and faultless prologues. 
Eur. <A happy man was Oedipus at first— 


AxscH. Not so, by Zeus; a most unhappy man. 
Who, not yet born nor yet conceived, Apollo 
Foretold would be his father’s murderer. 


How could he be a happy man at first. 


Eur. 


Lhen he became the wretchedest of men. 


AxrscH. Not so, by Zeus; he never ceased to be. 


ful alacrity of a man who feels that he 
will be found (to adopt his own language 
twenty lines below) rovs mpoddyous Kadovs 
moety. There will be no vain repetitions, 
no redundant verbiage there. In view 
of the wholesale ruin which awaits his 
prologues, the self-satisfied confidence 
with which he introduces them might 
well be found highly diverting. 

1182. Av Oidirovs] This and line 1187 
are the first two lines of the Antigone 
of Euripides; and the bald juxtaposition 
of their two statements about Oedipus 
might seem to invite the criticism of 
Aristophanes, Euripides himself in the 
Phoenissae (1595-1611) supplies the 
arguments, and indeed almost the 
language, with which Aristophanes 
demolishes the first line of the Antigone 
and the é¢yévero of the second. We are 
told by the Scholiast on 53 supra that 
the Phoenissae preceded the Frogs by 
a short interval only: and there is no 


manner of doubt that Aristophanes was 
referring, and would be understood by 
the audience to be referring, to the 
language and arguments of the tragic 
play. Itis only fair, however, to observe 
that the view taken in the first two 
lines of the Antigone, whether right 
or wrong, is by no means specially 
Kuripidean: the sudden downfall of 
Oedipus from the height of happiness 
and prosperity to the lowest depth of 
adversity was the stock illustration, 
in ancient times, of the changes and 
chances of this mortal life: and is 
displayed with great and impressive 
skill by Sophocles in the Oedipus 
Tyrannus. And the closing trochaics 
in which Sophocles points the contrast 
between his hero’s earlier and later 
condition, are, strangely enough, trans- 
ferred almost verbatim by Euripides to 
the final scene of the Phoenissae. 
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“A Pee 6? “ N av 4 V4 y 
TOS YAP; OTE On WpWTOV fev AUTOY yEvoLeEevoy 


xetpavos dvros €E€0ecay ev doTpadKe, 


1190 


e xs 9 4 ? ~ Q - 
iva pi KTpadels YEvolTo Tov TraTpos hovevs 
ei0’ &s IldAvBov fopncer oidav Ta 760e 


” vo a4 x’, A s\ ? 
ETT ELTA Ypauv €EY7) LEV AUTOS @V VEOS, 


A - 
kal mpos ye TOvTOLS THY EavTOD pNTEpa’ 


cir’ é£eTrbdrwoey avrov. 


AI. evdaipov dp jr, 


1195 


3 9 , , 39 4 
ei KdoTpaTHynoey ye peT Epacividov. 


ET. 


Anpeiss éy@ O€ Tods mpodAdyous KAadOS 7OLO. 


? 3 
AIS. Kat piv pa tov Al’ od Kar eros yé cou Kvicw 


To py exacrov, GAG odv Toto. Oeols 


amd AnxuOiov cov Tovs mpodréyous diadbepa. 


ET. 


3 
do Ankvbiov av Tovs Epos ; 


1200 
AIS. vos pdvov. 


A > 3 
Toleis yap oUTws w®oT EvapporTey array, 


kat kwddpiov Kal AnxvO.ov Kai OvdAdKioy, 


3 “ bd ? 
év Tos (apPeto.ct. 
idov, ov dei€ecs ; 


EY. 
EY. 


1195. evSaipoy ap jv] The meaning 
of this little speech is not quite clear, 
but in my opinion Dionysus is alluding 
to the last preceding words of Aeschylus 
eEerugprwoer airév. ‘There indeed he 
was lucky,” interprets Dionysus, “if at 
least he was one of the colleagues of 
Krasinides.” For had he been blind, 
he would not have joined the fleet (192 
supra); would not have won the battle 
of Arginusae; would not have fallen 
a victim, as Erasinides did, to the mad- 
ness of the Athenian people. I take 
ésrparnynoey to mean; not (as Bergler 
and Brunck translate it) si exercitum 
duxisset but si strategus fuisset. This 
seems to me both the simplest and the 


delEw 8 adrika. 
ALS. dni. 


Aiyumros, @s 6 mAEloros Eomaprat Aédyos, 


AI. kat O79 yp A€yew. 1205 


most satisfactory interpretation. But 
the passage is generally explained quite 
otherwise. “ Happy indeed was he: he 
only wanted to be a colleague of Hrasi- 
nides to complete such happiness,” is 
Mr. Green’s rendering, and Dr. Blaydes 
takes the same view. On the other 
hand, Dr. Merry explains it : “If Oedipus 
could be called happy under such a 
complication of disasters, he would even 
have been happy if he had been a 
colleague of Erasinides.” The words 
evdainey ap’ ny recur in Plutus 657, but 
without throwing any light on the 
passage before us. 

1201. dad AnkvOiov ob rots epovs;] 
Euripides speaks with the utmost scorn, 
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No sooner born, than they exposed the babe, 


(And that in winter), in an earthen crock, 


Lest he should grow a man, and slay his father. 
Then with both ankles pierced and swoln, he limped 


Away to Polybus: still young, he married 


An ancient crone, and her his mother too. 


Then scratched out both his eyes. 


Dio. Happy indeed - 


Had he been Erasinides’s colleague ! 


Evr. 


Nonsense; I say my prologues are firstrate. 


AxscH. Nay then, by Zeus, no longer line by line 


T’ll maul your phrases: but with heaven to aid 


Pll smash your prologues with a bottle of oil. 


AxscH. With only one. 


Dio. Well then, begin. 


Eur. You mine with a bottle of oil? 
You frame your prologues so that each and all 
Fit in with a “ bottle of oil,” or “ coverlet-skin,” 
Or “reticule-bag.”” I’ll prove it here, and now. 

Eur. You'll proveit? You? Axscu. I will. 

Hur. Aegyptus, sacling with his fifty sons, 


and AnxvOiov, with such a paltry and 
ridiculous weapon as a “ bottle of oil,” 
ov will you, the old-fashioned poet of 
a ruder age, smash rovs éuovs, not merely 
the prologues of some obscure poet, but 
actually MINE, the prologues of the 
most intellectual tragedian that has 
adorned the Athenian stage ? 

1202. dor’ evappdrrety drayv] Six pro- 
logues will be brought to the test; and 
in each, before the third line, at all 
events, is concluded, the fatal tag 
AnkvOtov dmadeoev completes both the 
sense and the metre. Only one of the 
six is taken from an extant play, the 
Iphigenia in Tauris: it is quite accur- 
ately cited, and doubtless the remaining 


five are cited with equal accuracy. For 
a fuller discussion of all these minor 
contests the reader is referred to the 
Introduction. 

1206. Atyuvrros] In all probability 
this was the original commencement 
of the Archelaus, though it had lost its 
place before the days of the Alexan- 
drine grammarians. The Scholiast says: 
’"Apxeddov avrn éeotiv (quaere ovx éoTtv) 
7 Gpxn, Os tives Wevdas. ov yap Péperat 
yoy Evpimidov Adyos ovdets ToLvovTos. ov 
yap éort, pnolv Apiorapxos, Tou “Apxeddou, 
ef py avros peréOnxev votepov, 6 dé 
"Aptaropavns 76 €& apxis Keipevov etme, 
The commencement of later days has 
been recovered from various authors, 
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Edv tmatol mwevTHKOVTA vavTirAw AGT 


*“Apyos xaTacyov 


AIS. AnkdO.ov amdrecev. 


EY. rovzi ri hv 76 Ank’O&oy ; od KNavoeETaL ; 
Al. déy Erepov atvT@ mpddoyor, iva Kal yv® waduy. 1210 
EY. Advuaos, ds Otpaotct kai veBpev Sopais 
kabanros év wetKatot Tlapvacoty Kara 
mno& xopetvov, AIS. AnkvO.ov drddecevr. 
AI. ofuoe wemAnypeO adOis dd THs AnKvOov. 
EY. dAN ovdéy ota: mp&ypa: mpos yap TouvTovi 1215 


Tov mpodoyov ovyx E€et mpocdrpat AnKvOor. 


5) a4 er , > 3 \ 5d - 
OUK €OTLY OOTLS TTAVT AVYIpP EU QLULOVEL 


and is thus given by Wagner (Fragm. Trag. Graec.) :— 


Aavads, 6 mevTqkovra Ovyarépwy mari, 
NeiAov Aim@v KddALoTOV ex yaias Swp, 
ds ée peAapBpdtoto wAnpovtar fods 

| AiOtonlBos -yhs, quik’ dy rah xiav, 
TeOpinmevovTos GAlov Kar’ aidépa, 
éXOdv és “Apyos, Sito’ "Ivdyou wow, 


TleAacyiwras § wyopacpévous Td Tpiv 


Aavaods Kadetobat vopoy 


Now the legend of Aegyptus and Danaus, 
as told by Hyginus (Fab. 168), was as 
follows. They were brothers, and the 
former had fifty sons and the latter 
fifty daughters. The former, plotting 
to destroy Danaus and his family, 
demanded that the fifty daughters 
should be given to his fifty sons. Danaus, 
aware of the plot, fled with his daugh- 
ters to Argos, whither they were quickly 
followed by the fifty sons of Aegyptus 
(and, according to Euripides, by Aegyptus 
himself), Danaus finding himself the 
weaker, was obliged to give his fifty 
daughters in marriage to their fifty 
cousins, but counselled them to slay 
their husbands, which all but Hyper- 


é0n« av “EAAdSa. 

mnestra did. Thetwo voyages to Argos 
are so closely interwoven that Euripides 
could hardly have commenced one play 
with an account of the voyage of Danaus, 
and another with an account of the 
voyage of Aegyptus. It is far more 
probable that he originally commenced 
the Archelaus with an account of the 
voyage of Aegyptus, which was sub- 
sequently discarded either by himself 
or, as Fritzsche thinks, by the younger 
Euripides, in favour of the earlier voyage 
of Danaus. The change could not how- 
ever have been occasioned, as Fritzsche 
and others contend, by the satire of 
Aristophanes, since the ¢Aéav és ”Apyos 
of the later prologue is Just as amenable 
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As ancient legends mostly tell the tale, 
Touching at Argos Axscu. Lost his bottle of oil. 
Etvr. Hang it, what’s that? Confound that bottle of oil! 
Dio. Give him another: let him try again. 
Eur. Bacchus, who, clad in fawnskins, leaps and bounds 
With torch and thyrsus im the choral dance 
Along Parnassus AxscH. Lost his bottle of oil. 
Dio. Ah me, we are stricken—with that bottle again ! 
Eur. Pooh, pooh, that’s nothing. I’ve a prologue here, 
He’ll never tack his bottle of oil to this: 
No man is blest in every single thing. 
to the Ankidioyv dmadecev as the “Apyos elsewhere made in the Frogs. In the 


catacyov of the earlier. 

1208. AnxvOcoy drodrecev] The seven 
syllables displaced by these two words 
(and of course kwddpiov dm@deoev or 
6vrdktov amodecevy would have had the 
same effect) form a trochaic dimeter 
catalectic -Uu-u-U-. And the havoc 
which the Ankvéioy wrought amongst 
the Euripidean prologues made such an 
impression upon the popular mind that 
this metre ever thereafter went by 
the name of the Euripidean or the 
Lecythian. Aiuerpoy xaradnxrikov, says 
Hephaestion (chap. 6) in his enumera- 
tion of trochaic metres, 76 kadoupevopr 
Evperidecoy 7 AnxvOcov. And the Scholiast 
there explains that it acquired those 
names 6v “Aptoroddyny oxamrovta To 
peérpov ro EPOnumpepés Evpimidov in the 
present passages. The Scholiast indeed 
suggests another reason, which is plainly 
untenable. 

1211. Audéyucos] This, the Scholiast 
tells us, is the commencement of the 
Hypsipyle, a play to which reference is 


tragedy the third line ran mnda yopevav 
mapGevas avy Aeddiorr. 

1214. otuoe remdjypeb’] The two famous 
death cries of Agamemnon, ®por mémAny- 
par and doe par’ av&is (Aesch. Ag. 1848, 
1345), which were repeated by hismurder- 
ess in Sophocles (Electra 1415, 1416), and 
are imitated by the sycophant in Plutus 
934, 935, are here blended together. 
Dionysus employs the plural memAnyped’ 
because, apart from merely metrical 
reasons, he is here, as in 1228 infra, 
identifying himself for the moment 
with the cause and the prologues of 
Euripides. There is no allusion, as 
some have fancied, to the fact that, if 
the preceding three lines are to be 
taken literally, it is Dionysus himself 
who has lost his Ankiéiov. The stage 
Dionysus, both here and in the Jacchus 
scene above, is far too deeply engrossed 
in his stage business to take heed of 
any allusion to himself in any other 
than his stage character. 

1217. ov« gorw doris] Euripides, as if 
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7) yap meduxas eoOdébs ovk Exet Biov, 
AIS. AnkiOtov drdrecev. 


AI. déoOat pot doxet: 1220 


TO AnkvOLov yap TooTO TvEevoEiTat TOAD. 


EY. 


odd av pa tiv Anuntpa dpovricaml ye 


N b b ~ ~ > 3 , 
vuvl yap avTov TOUTO y EKKEKO\feTal. 


Al. 
EY. 

"Aynvopos mats 
Al. 


ev Q 7 \ , ¢€ “~ 
iva pi Otakvaion Tovs mpoAbyous Auer. 


2 A 7 aa 
eyo mpoimpat TOO ; 


EY. 


Sidadvidv wor katvy Kddpos éxAurov 
AIS. AnktO.ov amordecev. 
@ daipove advdpav, arompio tiv AjKvOor, 


ov Ont, eel ToAAOds mpordyous éyw Aéyetv 


10. 3% A€y’ Erepov Kaséyou Tis AnkvOov. 


1225 


EY. 76 77; 


Al. é&v mefOn y' épot. 


1230 


iv obros ov>x eet mpocdwat AAKvOov. 


Tléow 6 Tavrdreuos eis Ticay podroy 


Ooatow trots 


Al. 


> » d ~ 
GAN, yd), ert Kat viv dmbdos mdon TéxyN’ 


realizing that his historical prologues 
were peculiarly obnoxious to the Anxvétoy 
test, chooses for his third example a 
prologue of an entirely different char- 
acter. This is the commencement of 
his Stheneboea, the third line being 
7) Svoyerns Sv mrovoiavy apot mAdka. It 
consists of a double apophtheem like 
the commencement of the Heracleidae, 
which itself, if adduced, would have 
fallen a victim to the same test. 

1220. tdéaOar por Soxet] I recommend 
you to lower your sails. Kuster compares 
Soph. Electra 335, where Chrysothemis 
says, voy 6° évy Kakois pow mreiv tpepevy 
Soke. 


1225. Sidmvidv ror] The philosophic 


AIS. Ankd6rov dredrecev. 
dpas, mpoohrwev adOis ad riyy AjKvOov. 


1235 


exordium having fared no better than 
its predecessors, Euripides now reverts 
to the more familiar type, and recites 
as his fourth example the commence- 
ment of the Phrixus, the second line in 
the original being ’Aynvopos mais iker’ és 
OnBys médov,. The Scholiast calls the 
play the second Phrixus, as if either 
there were two plays of that name, as 
in the case of the Thesmophoriazusae 
and the Plutus of Aristophanes, or a 
revised edition (so to say) of the original 
drama, as in the case of the Clouds. 
Fritzsche, and those who adopt his 
theory that the younger Euripides 
tampered with the prologues of his 
father’s plays in consequence of the 
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One is of noble birth, but lacking means. 


Another, baseborn, 


Axscu. Lost his bottle of oil. 
Dio. Lower your sails, my boy ; 


Dio. Euripides! Hur. Well? 

This bottle of oil is going to blow a gale. 
Eur. O, by Demeter, I don’t care one bit; 

Now from his hands I'll strike that bottle of oil. 
Dio. Go on then, go: but ware the bottle of oil. 
Eur. Once Cadmus, quitting the Sidonian town, 

Agenor’s offspring AxscH. Lost his bottle of oil. 
Dio. O pray, my man, buy off that bottle of oil, 

Or else he’ll smash our prologues all to bits. 
Evr. I buy of dim? Dio. If my advice you'll take. 
Kur. No, no, I’ve many a prologue yet to say, 

To which he can’t tack on his bottle of oil. 

Pelops, the son of Tantalus, while driving 

His mares to Pisa Axscu. Lost his bottle of oil. 
Dio. There! he tacked on the bottle of oil again. 


O for heaven’s sake, pay him its price, dear boy ; 


criticism of Aristophanes, are obliged 
to alter the rov devrépov Ppiov of the 
Scholiast into rot mporov @pigov. But 
Fritzsche’s theory has little to recom- 
mend it: and there seems no doubt that 


the line before us was recognized as the 
final commencement of the Phrixus. 
In [Plutarch’s] Lives of the Ten Orators 
we are told that Isocrates, when dying, 
recited three lines of Euripides, 


Aavacs 6 mevrnkovra Ovyarépwy marip. 
TléAoy 6 Tayrddeos eis Wicay porwr. 


Sidwvidv mor dory Kddpos éxdurwy. 


all obviously introductory lines: and 
lines which could hardly have been 
uttered without some reminiscence of 
the present passage. 

1229. éy® mptopat rod’ ;| Except that 
mpiopat is substituted for cw, this 
line is identical with 1134 supra. There 
Aeschylus, as here Euripides, is repudi- 
ating with indignation the pacific coun- 


sels of Dionysus. 

1232. Tékow] This is the commence- 
ment of the: still extant Iphigenia in 
Tauris. The speaker is Iphigenia her- 
self, and she ends the second line with 
Oivopdov yapet Képny. 

1235. dmddos| ’Avri rod maeAnoov.— 
Scholiast. “‘ Atqui verbi activi dmrodiddvat 
ea non est vis ut vendere significet, hanc 
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188 BATPAXOI 
Aner yap 6Borod ma&vu Kady Te Kayabhy. 
EY. pa tiv AL obtra y+ ert yap iol por ovyxvol. 
Olveds mor éx y7js AIS. Ank’O.ov amdrecev. 
EY. éacov eimeity mpo6 ddrov pe tov orixov. 
Oiveds wor ék yijs Toddperpov AaBav ordyvv, 
Oiewv dmapyas AIX. Anxdd.ov amddrecer. 
Al. perafd Ovov; Kal tis ad’ bdpeireTo ; 
ET. éacov, © Trav: mpos Todl yap elm@dro. 


Zevs, ws A€AeKTAaL THS aANOEias Bro, 


vero notionem medii drodidocbat pro- 
priam esse confirmo; ac proinde rescribi 
oportere daddov macy réxvn.”—Dawes. 
And his alteration is accepted by several 
editors. But all this proceeds on the 
assumption that the appeal is addressed 
to Aeschylus, whereas it seems clear 
that it is addressed to Euripides. 
expression, mdon réxvn “by all means in 
your power,” “if you possibly can,” 
shows that the proposal was of the 
utmost importance to the person ad- 
dressed: whilst the words ére kat voy 
imply that he has already missed an 
opportunity or displayed some reluct- 
ance to grasp it. Neither of these 
considerations applies to Aeschylus: 
both apply to Euripides. Aeschylus 
would not be anxious to part with his 
victorious weapon: to purchase it 
seems the only chance left to Euripides 
of saving his unfortunate prologues. 


The. 


Aeschylus has not been asked, and 
therefore has not refused, to sell; 
Euripides has been asked, and has 
refused, to buy. And Dr. Blaydes, who 
takes the same view, observes that the 
response comes not from Aeschylus, but 
from Euripides. J agree with him and 
Fritzsche that dwddos is here used, as 
supra 270, in its ordinary signification, 
Pay him the price. The epithets xadny 
re kayaOny are applied to the Aeschylean 
weapon because its owner is kaNds 
kayadés. 

1238. Oivevs mor ex yns| This line, the 
Scholiast tells us, comes from, but does 
not commence, the prologue of the 
Meleager, the first line being Kadvéav 
pev Oe yata, Tledorwias xGovds. And the 
commencement collected from other 
authors (in Wagner’s Fragm. Trag. 
Graec.) is as follows— 


Kadviaw pev ide aia, TeAonias xOoves 


év dyrimdpOpos med? Exovo’ evdaipova, 
Oivets & dvacce tHade ys AitwAias 
TlapOdaovos mats, ds mor’ ’AdOaiay yapel 


Andas Syaipoy, Oeariov St mapOevov, 


It may be that the lines in the text 
once formed the commencement of the 


Meleager, though when altered, or by 


whom, or for what reason it 1s impossible 
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You'll get it for an obol, spick and span. 


Arscu. Lost his bottle of oil. 


Azgscu. Lost his bottle of oil. 


Who stole it? 


Eur. Not yet, by Zeus; I’ve plenty of prologues left. 
Oeneus once reaping 

Eur. Pray let me finish one entire line first. 
Oceneus once reaping an abundant harvest, 
Offering the firstfruits 

Dio. What in the act of offering? Fie! 

Evr. O don’t keep bothering! 


Let him try with this ! 


Zeus, as by Truth’s own voice the tale is told, 





to say: but they are admittedly a part 
of its prologue; and perhaps Euripides 
was entitled to bring any part, and not 
merely the commencement, of a pro- 
logue to the test. The Scholiast com- 
pletes the second line with the words 
ovk €Ovoev Aprépeds, but a tragic senarius 
could not end with a tribrach, and 
many suggestions have been made to 
set the metre right. Porson proposed 
ovk €Ovce wapbéva, Paley ovk ¢Ovoe rH 
Gea, whilst Bergk, relying on a gloss of 
Hesychius xadwoiwoe’ xarébvoe, Etpinidns 
Mededypo, supposed that Artemis her- 
self was the prologist, and would read 
The story of the 
king’s neglect of Artemis, and of her 


> , 3 > / 
ov Kabwciwo époi. 


revenge by sending the Calydonian boar, 
which was ultimately slain by Meleager, 
is told by Phoenix in the ninth Ihad. 

1248, gacov, d rav] Kuripides is getting 
into a state of high excitement and 
irritability, and cannot brook any jest- 
ing or interruption, 

1244, Zevs, ws Aédexra] This line 
occurred twice in the plays of Euripides: 
(1) It is here quoted, as the Scholiast 
remarks, as the commencement of the 
Melanippe Sapiens, where it was followed 
by the words “EAAny’ érixre. Plutarch 
(Eroticus, xiii) makes one of his char- 
acters say dxovers O€ Symov rov Evpimiony, 
as €OopuBnOn romncdpevos apxny ths Medar- 
immns exeiyns 


NS e e N > S 5 , 
Zevs Satis 6 Levs ov yap ol6a mAnv rAOyy, 


peradaBay S€ yopoy adXoy . 


WN A , € a 4 
«« HAAaEE TOV OTixoOY ws ViY yéyparrat 


Zeds ws A€AEKTAL THS GAnOelas Uo. 


See Wagner, Melanippe, Fragm.i. Here 
therefore, as in the case of the Phrixus, 
supra 1225, we have Aristophanes citing 
the revised play. (2) It was also found 


in the Peirithous, where Heracles, ex- 
plaining to Aeacus his parentage and 


his country, says, 


éun yap AGE pnp Kedvq mpds A€xos 
Zeds, ws A€AeKTat THs GAnOelas Uo. 


—Waener, Peirithous, Fragm. v. The 
words ris dAnOetas vro seem merely to 


mean in very truth. Cf. Kur. Andro- 


mache 821 
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drove o* épel yap, AnKvOLov dmddEcev. 
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“ - A ma >» 9§ N ~ , 7. 
TO Ankvbiov yap TovT Eml Tols mMpoAdyolal oov 


omep TA GOK Emi Toiow dpOarpots edu. 


GAN és Ta PéAN pds Tov Oe@y avdToD Tparod. 


EY. 


peAotroloy 6vTa Kal TrolodyTa TavT del. 


XO. 


\ \ + > ¢ aN s) é v4 N 
Kal Pijy EXO Y @S avTOY amTodEiEw KaAKOY 


1250 


Tl TWoTe TPAaypa yEevynoerat ; 


dpovrifew yap éywy eyo, 
tiv dpa péprpw emoicer 


avépt T@ Todd TrAEoTA OF 


kal KéAALoTa MEAN Troln- 


CavTt TOV ETL vuvi. 


1255 


Oavpdlo yap éywy én 


péeuwerai tore Todrov 
Tov Bakxeloy dvaxta, 


kal dédory’ brép avrod. 1260 


EY. wdvv ye pérn Oavpacra: dei~er 6 Taya. 


bd a DS) > “~ i pS is ee 
els Ev yap avTov mdvTa Ta MEAN EvyTELa. 


Hixrea & ofs pév éor’ ddndetas bro 


evdarpovicw. 


1247. cixa] Styes in the eye The 
Scholiasts say ctxa eyes ra ouK@para, 7) 
éA\xos yidpevov emt rois opOadpois, cdKov 
kadovpevoy, aikov' eidos mabnuaros det év 
rois OpOadpois, kai ovK ev GAA@ Tit pépet 
TOD GwpaTos PudpeEvor. 

1248, péAn|] The battle of the pro- 
logues is over, and is succeeded by the 
battle of the choral songs. 

1250. ravr’ dei] Just as he has been 
attempting to convict his rival’s pro- 
logues of tautology, so he is now going 
to convict his rival’s lays of tautometry. 
pédos properly means @ song, a combina- 


tion of words, metre, and music; 16 
péAos EX TPLO@Y EoTl OVyKelpevor, Adéyou TE 
kal dppovias kat pvOs0d. Plato, Rep. ii. 
398 C. But when a pédos is regarded 
in special relation to one of these three 
ingredients, it is frequently identified 
with that particular ingredient and 
contrasted with the others. And so, 
whilst Plato elsewhere contrasts pédos 
with pvOuds (which, of course, includes 
metre: ra yap pérpa, OTe pdpta rap pub- 
pay att, pavepsv.—Aristotle, Poetics, 4), 
Hesychius, on the other hand, gives 
pvOpos as the equivalent of péAos. And 
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Dio. 


No, he’ll cut in with “ Lost his bottle of oil! 7’ 


Those bottles of oil on all your prologues seem 


To gather and grow, like styes upon the eye. 


Turn to his melodies now for goodness’ sake. 


Eur. 


O I can easily show that he’s a poor 


Melody-maker; makes them all alike. 


CHOoR. 


What, O what will be done! 


Strange to think that he dare 
Blame the bard who has won, 
More than all in our days, 


Fame and praise for his lays, 


Lays so many and fair. 


Much I marvel to hear 


What the charge he will bring 
’Gainst our tragedy king ; 


Yea for himself do I fear. 


Eur. Wonderful lays! 


O yes, you'll see directly. 


T’ll cut down all his metrical strains to one. 


here the peédos is specially regarded 
from a metrical point of view. When 
Euripides says that Aeschylus is a poor 
peAorrotos, making all his pédAy alike, he 
means that they all partake of the same 
metre. When, infra 1262, he promises 
to cut down all the pédn of Aeschylus 
to one, he means to one metre. 

1251. ri wore x.7.d.] Short as this little 
glyconic chorus is, it apparently con- 
sists of two versions of the same lyric, 
one version probably belonging to the 
original, and the other to the revised 
comedy. We may conjecture that the 
first six lines constitute one version, 
from ti wore to vuvi, And that the other 


consisted of the first line ri more rpaypa 
yevnoerat, and the last four, from @av- 
pata to avrov: though probably some- 
thing would be changed in combining 
the two. 

1262. e’s év] Aeschylus, the most 
Homeric of poets, would naturally have 
the swing of the Homeric hexameter 
for ever vibrating in his mind; and 
Euripides is about to show that his 
various metres, however they commence, 
are constantly gliding into that heroic 
metre. For this purpose he takes a 
model line of twelve syllables U| —Uv | 
—uvu|—uv | ——|| (an ordinary hexa- 
meter with the first foot and all but the 


192 BATPAXOI 
AI. kai piv Aoyobpat radra Tay Wider AaBov. 
(AtavrArov. IIpooavde? tis.) 
EY. ®0:a7 ’Ayirgeb, ri wor dvdpoddixrov axotov, 
in, KOmrov, ov meAdOers ew dpwyday ; 1265 
‘Eppav pev mpoyovoy tiopev yévos of mepi Aiuvav. 
ii), KOmrov, ov mreXdOets er apwydy. 
Al. dv0 coi Kirra, Aicytre, TovTe. 
EY. kvédior ’Ayai@v “Arpéws rodvukolpave pdvbavé pov tral. 1270 
IN la b 7 » 9 9 3 
in, KOmrov, ov meAdOes ew apwydr. 
Al. tpizos, Aicydre, col Kérros ovTos. 


last syllable of the second foot cut off), 
and applies it as a standard measure to 
various verses cited from the plays of 
Aeschylus. This standard measure may 
be illustrated from the first verse of the 
Odyssey, dvdpa po. evvel|re, Motoa, modv- 
Tporrov, ds pdda wodAd. Huripides gives 
it in the form 7), kdémov, ob weddets er’ 
dpwyav; Dionysus proposes to take some 
counters, and reckon the number of 
lines cut down to this measure. Two 
of them, the second and the fifth, are 
pure heroics; the three others com- 
mence differently: but however they 
commence, they are sure to slip into 
just so much of the heroic metre as 
corresponds to the twelve syllables i, 
kdrrov, ov meAdOes em apwyav; The por- 
tion of each line corresponding to the 
standard, and the standard itself, are in 
the translation distinguished by italies. 

Between 1263 and 1264, AravrAco», 
IIpocavAct tris] Totro mapentypapy, domep 
kat G\Aa rrodAdkis. chaol dé d:avAcov éye- 
cOat, drav novyias mavrev yevopévns, évdov 
6 avAntns don—Scholiast. This stage 
direction is not one sentence, as Brunck 


translates it, Tibicen diaulium accinit. 
AtatvAtov means that there is an interval 
during which nothing is heard but the 
avAds : mpocavaici, that the musician con- 
tinues to accompany the recitative of 
Euripides, The accompaniment doubt- 
less went on to the end of 1277. 

1264. Oar ’Axedret] The first line to 
be experimented upon is taken, the 
Scholiast tells us, from the Myrmidons 
of Aeschylus; cf. supra 992. Its last 
twelve syllables, -Aed ri wor’ avdpodaixrov 
dxovey, will be found in exact accord 
with the standard in, kémov, ov meddders 
ér dpwydyv; or, to give the other ex- 
ample mentioned above, -mre Movca 
mo\UTporov os pada woAAd. The form 
’AxtAed is read in all the older editions, 
but ’AyAAed is generally found in the 
MSS. ; and recent editors have accord- 
ingly introduced it into the text, not 
observing that by so doing they are 
rendering the line unsuitable for the 
purpose for which it 1s quoted. For 
the standard commences with a short 
syllable, as if the second foot of the 
hexameter (like évvere in the first line . 
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Dio. And I, V’ll take some pebbles, and keep count. 


(A slight pause, during which the music of a flute is heard. The music continues to the end 
of line 1277 as an accompaniment to the recitative. ) 


Eur. Lord of Phthia, Achilles, why hearing the voice of the hero-dividing 
Hah! smiting! approachest thou not to the rescue ? 


We, by the lake who adide, are adoring our ancestor Hermes. 


Hah! smiting ! approachest thou not to the rescue ? 


Dio. 


O Aeschylus, twice art thou smitten ! 
Eur. Hearken to me, great king; yea, hearken Atreides, thou noblest of all the Achaeans. 


Hah! smiting! approachest thou not to the rescue ? 


Dio. 


of the Odyssey) were a dactyl; and 
every line with which the standard is 
repeated must also commence with a 
short syllable. See the note on 1282 
infra. 
Myrmidons the form was ’Ax:AXed, but 
here it is necessarily ’AycAev. 

1265. i}, kérov] The standard, though 
applied to test each line in succession, 
forms a grammatical sequence to the 
first line only, which apparently it 
followed in the play of the Myrmidons. 
And just as Aeschylus there spoke of 
kémoy avdpoddixroy, a man-splitting blow, 
so in Choeph. 845 (to which Mitchell 
refers) he spoke of xomdvey avdpodaixray, 


It is quite possible that in the . 


» rhrice, Aeschylus, thrice art thou smitten ! 


man-splitting choppers. 

1266. ‘Eppav] Totro é« ray Aioxvdov 
Vuyayoyay. 7d 5é ‘Eppa pev riopev héyou- 
ow ol Apxades Oia radra’ évy ty KuAAnvy, 7 
éativ dpos Apxkadias, ériparo 6 ‘Eppns. did 
yoo thy €& apynpovevTov xpdvey Tiny os 
mpdyovos rovros éddxet, ipvay Se ever 
Tv Srupparioa, ev "Apkadia yap kal avrn. 
—Scholiast. Cyllene was, of course, the 
reputed birthplace of Hermes, who was 
the special patron and god of Arcady, 
and to whom the Arcadians traced back 
their origin. In the eighth Aeneid 
Aeneas, addressing the Arcadian colony 
in Italy, says :— 


Vobis Mercurius pater est, quem candida Maia 
Cyllenae gelido conceptum vertice fudit. 


1268. dv0 col xérw| As each successive 
line is brought within the 0) xézov metre, 
Dionysus reckons it a xéros or blow for 
Aeschylus: and he has the impertinence 
to express his opinion, both here and 
1272 infra, in words which, so far as 
they go, are themselves in the incri- 
minated metre. 


1270. xvduor ’Ayatay] ’Apiorapyos Kat 
"ArrohA@utos, emioxepaobe moder ciot. Ttysa- 
xidas dé ex Tndeqhou AiayvAov' *’AckAnmd- 
Ons bé€ é& “Ideyeveias.—Scholiast. The 
play from which the line was taken 
must have perished before these doubts 
arose. 
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EY. eddapeire pedrtocovipor dépov “Apréuidos rédas ol'yev. 
in, Kérov, ov weAdOeEs ew dpwydv. 1275 
/ 3 ~ d , + P) } o~ 
Kbp.os eps Opoeiv ddiov Kparos aicioy avdpav. 
2s A 3 , , 9 9 A 
i}, KOmrov, ov TEAaOELS ET apwydy. 
Al. & Zet Baowred, 7b xpipa tev Kérrov door. 
éy@ pev ovy eis 76 Badavetoy Bovdopat: 
bs TV KéTOV yap To vedpwo BovBavid. 1280 
EY. pi, mpiv y adv adxovons yatépay ordow ped@v 
2 an “~ , 3 7 
éx Tov KiOap@dikov vopev eipyacperny. 
AI. i6: 8) wépaive, Kai Kérrov pr mpooTiler. 
EY. dros ’Ayaidy SiOpovoy Kpéros, EAddOos Bas. « 1285 


76 hrarrobparropAatrédpar. 


12783. evpapeire| ’EE& “Ileperv Aioyvdov. 
—Scholiast. These ‘“ Priestesses’’ doubt- 
less formed the Chorus of the play. 
And since we know, from the Scholiast 
on Pindar, Pyth. iv. 104, that the name 
peAtooa was freely given to any priestess, 
we may well believe that the pedtoo- 
ydpot, who appear to have been inferior 
ministers in the Temple of Artemis, 
were officers in attendance on these 
priestesses, and from that duty derived 
their name. As to the special con- 
nexion of the bee with the worship 
of the Ephesian Artemis, see Miiller’s 
Dorians, i. 9. 8. Here the pédtooat 
seem to have been talking of matters 
which they did not desire their atten- 
dants to overhear, and are now warning 
each other of the approach of the 
latter. 

1276. kipids eius] This is line 104 of 
the Agamemnon. Iam competent to tell 
of the mighty portent which appeared 
to the heroes on their way. Kpdaros must 
signify “the mighty sign from heaven ” 


' speaker proceeds to tell. 


rather than “the confidence by that 
sign engendered.” It is of the sign, 
and not of the confidence, that the 
Kupids eiue 
means, it is in my power. “Does a man 
insult you ?” says St. Chrysostom: kiptos 
ef ov woijoat Thy UBpw rary éyKopetov 
“It is in your power to make that 
insult a blessing.”"—Hom. Rom. xiii. 
556 A, 

1278, & Zed Baorrev] This is a repeti- 
tion of the first line of the Clouds, except 
that for vuxrov there, we have xkémoyv 
here. On BovdAopa in the next line, 
the Scholiast remarks Xeimee 76 dare Oe. 

1281. érépay ordow pedrav| Another 
batch of melodies, The Scholiast, ab- 
surdly enough, would connect the 
expression with ordoma péAn, and all 
the commentators have fallen, unresist- 
ingly, into the very obvious pit which he 
has digged before them. rdaoiw merely 
means @ group, a by no means unfre- 
quent signification of the word. 

1282. xGapaduav| Measures adapted 


, 
gov. 
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Hush! the bee-wardens are here: they wid/ quickly the Temple of Artemis open. 


Hah! smiting ! approachest thou not to the rescue ? 
I will expound (for Z hnow it) the omen the chieftains encountered. 
Hah! smiting! approachest thou not to the rescue ? 


Dio. 


O Zeus and King, the terrible lot of smitings! 


I'll to the bath: I’m very sure my kidneys 
Are quite inflamed and swoln with all these smitings. 


Evr. 


Wait till you’ve heard another batch of lays 


Culled from his lyre-accompanied melodies. 


Dio. 
Evr. 


Go on then, go: but no more smitings, please. 
How the twin-throned powers of Achaea, the lords of the mighty Hellenes. 


O phlattothrattophlattothrat ! 


for the accompaniment of the lyre. Not 
that, in Aeschylus, there was any differ- 
ence in this respect between the first 
and second batches. Indeed, two lines 
in the second batch, 1285 and 1289, are 
taken not only from the same chorus, 
but even from the very same strophe 
as one line, 1276, in the first batch ; see 
the following note. But here, in this 
Aristophanic contest, Euripides, who 
had recited the first batch to the accom- 
paniment of the avdds (see the stage 
direction above), is about to recite the 
second batch to the accompaniment of 
the «dpa, the thrumming on which 
will be represented by the imitative 
word dAarrdOpar. And as he is dealing 
with the employment of Homeric metres 


in the lyrics of tragedy, there is doubt- 
less an allusion to those kidap@dikois 
yopows in which Terpander had long 
before set Homer to music. See Plutarch 
de Musica, iii. Jn this second batch, 
as the lines are, by the express direction 
of Dionysus, no longer to be referred 
to the i) xérov standard, the first of the 
twelve syllables may be either long or 
short ; nm other words, the section may 
come from a hexameter which has 
a spondee for the second foot, as well 
as from one which has a dactyl there. 
See the note on 1264 supra. 

1285. éreas ’Ayaov| This is from 
Agamemnon 108,109: and 1289 infra 
is from Agamemnon 111,112. In the 
tragic chorus the lines run :— 


Kuptds eit Opoeiy Gdi0v Kparos aicioy avdpav 


€xXTEAGWY 2. 


Smws “Axaov 


SiOpovoy Kpatos ‘EAAdSos Has 


Evuppova rayay, 
mépre €dv Sopt kal xept mpderope 


Oovpios dpvis TeveplS én’ aiav. 
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Sdlyya dvoapepiay mpvraviy Kiva wépret. 


76 dAaTrobparropAart oOpar. 


atv Oop Kat xept mpdkropt Oovptos spvis. 


To dAatrobpatropAar7 bOpar. 


1290 


Kupeiy Tapacyey irapais kvolv aepogotracs. 


TO hrarrobparropAatrbpar. 


3 > 
7d avyKkdivés T ém@ Aiavri. 


TO prarroOpatropAatToOpar. 


Al. 


1295 


n ? “~ 
ti rd grarrdOpar Toit éotiv; ex Mapabdvos, 7 


wibev ovvédregas imovioorpopov pérn ; 


AIS. 


aN ovy éy@ pev és TO Kady Ex TOD KaXdOD 


4 wfP> \ N rN 2 
Hveykov avO, iva pi Tov avrov Dpvviyo 


Aeywava Movodr iepiy 6pbeiny dpérrov: 


1300 


oe > 9» XN ? ~ ~ 
otros 6 dmd madvTwy pedogopel Topy@dikOv, 


1287. Sdiyya] This line is taken from 
the Sphinx of Aeschylus, the satyric 
drama in the tetralogy of which the 
Septem contra Thebas formed a part. 
The four plays were the Laius, the 
Oedipus, the Septem, and the Sphinx. 
See the argument to the Septem, pub- 
lished by Franz in 1848, and quoted by 
Wagner in his introduction to the Frag- 
ments of the Laius. 

1291. xvpeiv] “Emirvyety. — Scholiast. 
Giving him as a booty (xvppa) to the 
vehement air-ranging hounds, that is, 
to the vultures. We are not told from 
what tragedy this line is taken, for the 
gloss kat rovro é€& “Ayapépvovos no doubt 
belongs to the preceding quotation. 
Dindorf and Fritzsche refer it to the 
Sphinx, I know not why. More prob- 
ably it is borrowed from the Myrmidons 
or the Phrygians, and alludes to the 
fate denounced against Patroclus or 


Hector, oiwvotow €dwp kal Kippa yevér Oa. 

1294. 7rd ouykdwes k.t.A.] Tipayidas 
not rovro év eviots py ypadecba. . 
*ArroANavios O€ Gnow ex Opnooar adro eivar. 
—Scholiast. The “Thracian Women ” 
is supposed to have been the second 
piece of a trilogy by Aeschylus on the 
death of Aias. The line was probably 
inserted here by some ancient scholar, 
who was struck by the quaintness of 
expression, and did not understand the 
point of the Euripidean criticism. If 
genuine, it must be a final burst of 
triumph on the part of Euripides, 
intended to produce a comic effect by 
its very irrelevance to the speaker's 
argument, : 

1296. €k Mapaddvos|] Ata rb exew 1d 
prar ev apxn, mapdpotoy ro préwm (supra 
244), 
mohov byros* éA@Ons yap 6 Téros.— 
Scholiast. It is, however, plain from 


@s é¢y Mapabav ovv rov préw 
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Sendeth the Sphinz, the unchancy, the chieftainness bloodhound. 
O phlattothrattophlattothrat ! 
Launcheth fierce with brand and hand the avengers the terrible eagle. 
O phlattothrattophlattothrat ! 
So for the swift-waged hounds of the air he provided a booty. 
O phlattothrattophlattothrat ! 
The throng down-bearing on Aias. 
O phlattothrattophlattothrat ! 


Dio. 


Whence comes that phlattothrat ? 


From Marathon, or 


Where picked you up these cable-twister’s strains ? 


AxrscH. From noblest source for noblest ends I brought them, 
Unwilling in the Muses’ holy field 
The self-same flowers as Phrynichus to cull. 


But /e from all things rotten draws his lays, 


what follows that by ré dAarréOpar in 
this line we are to undertand not merely 
the thrumming on the lyre, but the 
whole body of Aeschylean verse which 
Kuripides has been reciting to the 
music of the lyre. These verses he calls 
iuovoorpdpov pédn, meaning, I take it, 
not verses which the rope-twister sings, 
but verses as lengthy as the ropes which 
he makes. They are so spun out, they 
must surely be the work of a ropemaker. 
Where then did Aeschylus find these 
rope-twister’s lines ? Did he bring them 
from Marathon, or whence, éx Mapa@évos 
7 wédev? If the Scholiast’s statement 
as to the ddés is correct, we may con- 
clude that the @rées of Marathon was 
employed, like hemp, in the manu- 
facture of ropes. But however this 
may be, the words é¢k Mapa@avos are 
undoubtedly intended as a direct com- 
pliment to the old Mapa@vopdxns, who 


took more pride, as his self-composed 
epitaph shows, in his prowess on that 
memorable day, than in all his triumphs 
as the greatest of Athenian poets. 

1298. es 76 Kaddv é€x Tov Kahov|] From 
nobleness to nobleness, just aS we say, in 
religious phraseology, from strength to 
strength, or, from grace to grace. He 
means, of course, from the epic of 
Homer to the Athenian drama. Of 
Phrynichus, with his mellifluous songs, 
and dances numberless as the waves 
of ocean, we have already heard in 
the Wasps, the Birds, and supra 910. 
Aeschylus was not long content to 
follow in the steps of his illustrious 
predecessor; he soon struck out a new 
line for himself, infusing into Athenian 
tragedy the sublime and heroical spirit 
of the Homeric epos. 

1301. pecdodope? ropv@dixov| I have 
substituted these words for the MS. pe» 
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okoriwy Medjrov, Kapixav atdAnpatov, 
Opjverv, xopeay. Taxa dé dnrwOjoerat. 


> VA XN ? 
eveyKaT@ TLS TO AUpLov. 


AUpas emi TODTOY; Tov ’aoTIY 4 TOIs doTpdKoLS 


id -P ~ 
KalToL Ti O€L 


1305 


attn xpototca; detpo Moto’ Evpuiridov, 


‘ 4 3 , 20 +S > »W , 
mpos hvimep éemitHoeia TAO EoT HOELy MEN. 


Al. 
AI>. 


) ~ 3 4 
avthH moO 1) Moto ovK« éd\eoBiacev, ov. 
x ’ 
adkvoves, at tap aevdos Oaddo- 





déper wopvidtav, in which, though but 
three words, there are almost “‘a score 
of faults.” The pey is entirely out of 
place; dépet requires some object, such 
as pédn, to be expressed; the second 
syllable of wopy:diwv is short: nor is the 
word itself suitable, since Aeschylus is 
describing not the persons from whom, 
but the garbage from which, the lyrics 
of Euripides were derived. Porson pro- 
posed wopridioy pédn hépe, which some 
have accepted, but which is a rather 
violent change, and leaves the last 
objection untouched. pedrodopet, a verb 
formed like pedomore?, does not seem an 
impossible source for pev hepa, whilst 
mopy@dika pedyn, songs of the harlotry 
kind (like mapmdud pédn, songs of a 
burlesque character), gives the sense 
which the passage requires. The lyric 
inspiration of Aeschylus was derived 
from the Homeric poems: but whence 
comes the lyric inspiration of Euripides? 
It is drawn, his opponent tells us, 


from every sort of harlotry-melody, the 
catches of Meletus, &c. The oxddta of 
Meletus,the tragic poet who shortly after- 
wards acquired an unenviable notoriety 
as one of the accusers of Socrates (Ath. 
xli. 75; Plato, Apol. chap. 10), are not 
elsewhere mentioned: but as his erotic 
poems were (according to Dobree’s 
certain emendation of a fragment of 
the Antilais of Hpicrates.— Meineke, 
Com. Fragm, i. 367) classed with those 
of Sappho and the like, we may readily 
believe that they were not unfairly 
described as mopy@dixa pédyn. Nor was 
such an appellation less suited to the 
Kapixa atAnpata, if we may judge by 
their connexion with a pédos “lwvexdy In 
a fragment of Plato Comicus preserved 
by Athenaeus at the commencement of 
Book xv. There a speaker is describing 
a banquet, much as Bdelycleon describes 
it in the Wasps. “The tables are 
carried out,” he says, “the guests are 
wearing their chaplets 


omovdyn pev Hdn yeyove, Kal mivoyrés eiot réppw, 


\ , > 4 2 9 , , 6 
kat oxddLov noTat, KoTTaBos 5 éfotxeTrar Ovpace 


4 


avdovs & éxovod Tis Kopiokn Kapixov pédos tt 


periCerar Tots cvpmdras KaAAnv Ttpiywvoy eiSov 


€xovoay, eit’ ydev mpds avTo pédos “Iwvixdy te.” 


The Scholiast, indeed, and some commentators take the Kapuxa 


avAnpata to 
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From Carian flutings, catches of Meletus, 


Dance-music, dirges. 
Bring me the lyre. 

For songs like these ? 
Her castanets ? 


You shall hear directly. 
Yet wherefore need a lyre 
Where’s she that bangs and jangles 
Kuripides’s Muse, 


Present yourself: fit goddess for fit verse. 


Dio. 
AESCH. 


be the doleful strains, mentioned by 
many ancient authors, which the 
Carlans were accustomed, as hired 
mourners, to play on the avdcs at 
funerals: but this seems less likely in 
itself, and strains such as these would 
fall under the following word 6pjver. 
xXoperav is dance music. 

1305. rots éarpdxots| Mitchell refers 
to Ath. xiv. 39, Aiduuds yaw, cimbevar 
Tivas, avrTi TAS AUpas KoyxvALa Kal OoTpaKa 
ovyKpovoyras, eUpvOpmoy HYGY Twa amoTENEty 
Tois 6pxoupevots, KaGdwep Kal ‘“Aptoroparn 
év Barpdxors dava, and observes “ Here 
a noise is heard behind the scenes as of 
a person rattling shells together.” 

1306. Setpo] An actor enters, per- 
sonating a flaunting harlot, and clash- 
ing oyster-shells together. Aeschylus 
hails him as the Muse of Euripides. 

1808. €AXeoBiagev] The word Aco Pid ery 
means to practise the filthiest tricks of 
harlotry: and Dionysus, seeing a miser- 
able wanton introduced as Euripides’ 
Muse, exclaims, ‘‘ You don’t mean to 
say that the Muse herself (airy, not as 
usually read, avrn) has played the 
harlot! No, that I cannot believe.” 
The lyrics of Aeschylus have been 
criticized as perpetually falling into one 


The Muse herself can’t be a wanton? No! 
Haleyons, who by the ever-rippling 


cadence, the long roll of the Homeric 
hexameter. The lyrics of Euripides are 
now to be criticized as corrupting the 
noble simplicity of the ancient metres, 
by the introduction of affected novelties 
and dainty little devices, like the tricks 
of a harlot, ava rd Swdexaynyavoy Kupnyns, 
as Aeschylus says below. To prove his 
case he brings forward seven passages, 
one of which is accurately cited from 
an extant play, and the others are 
doubtless taken with no less accuracy 
from plays long since perished. We 
know so little about the lyrical niceties 
of Athenian tragedy that it is impos- 
sible to lay one’s finger with anything 
like certainty on the particular innova- 
tions to which objection is taken, but 
a brief discussion of the subject will be 
found in the Introduction. It is of 
course impossible in the translation to 
show the supposed innovations, or even 
the metres which they are supposed to 
have corrupted. 

1309-12. ddrkvdves... SpoorCdpevar] This 
first passage, the Scholiast informs us, 
is taken from the Iphigenia in Aulis. 
It is not found in the extant play, 
which indeed was not exhibited at the 
date of the Frogs, though it may have 
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Téyyoveat voTiols TTEP@V 


paviot xpoa Opootfopevat. 


ra > 
al 0 trewpobdio Kata yovias 


elececereretAicoeTe OaxTUAoLs PaéAayyes 


icToTova mynvicpata. 


1315 


Kepxidos adoidod pedéras. 


iv’ 6 didavros EradAe Oed- 
‘ 4 , 
dis mpwpars kvaveuPorors. 


pavreia Kai oTadious. 


J ? ? b - 
oivdvOas ydvos apmréXou, 


1320 


7 a ? 
Borpvos EXtka mavoimrovov. 


been published before. But all agree 
that the play has net come down to us 
as it left its author’s hands. Boeckh 
indeed (Graec. Trag. Princ.) contended 
that there were two plays of this 
name: one, now lost, by the great 
tragedian; and the extant play, the 
work of Euripides the younger. But 
Bp. Monk, in the dissertation appended 
to his edition of the play, convincingly 
proves that ours is the original play, 
but that much has perished and much 
has been interpolated. Bergler observes 
that the halcyon is mentioned in the Iph. 
in Tauris (1089), but there is no siml- 


larity between that passage and the lines ~ 


here quoted. Here there seem to be two 
metrical blots, as Aristophanes regards 
them. The first line is paeonic, and 
after the two paeons, -UUuu | -UvLZ, 
instead of the expected cretic, —U-, 
Euripides surprises his hearers with an 


iambic dipody (-vdos Oaddoo-). The 
fourth line is a choriambic dimeter, 
where, in place of the iambic dipody 
with which it usually begins, Euripides 
substitutes two tribrachs, favior xpda 
Indeed the resolution of one 
long syHable into two short ones is one 
of the special devices with which he 
is supposed to have tickled the ears of 
his audience. 

1313-5. ai @...ayvicpatra] Whence 
the address to the spiders, which forms 
the second test-passage, is taken we do 
not know. Probably from some such 
play as the Danae, where we may well 
imagine the imprisoned princess, hke 
Robert the Bruce in Scottish history, 
watching these patient and tireless 
workers. Here the “blot” is in the 
third line, which, except that there is 
but one paeon instead of two, 1s identical 
with the first line of the first passage. 


dpoo-. 
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Waves of the sea are babbling, 
Dewing your plumes with the drops that fall 
From wings in the salt spray dabbling. 


Spiders, ever with twir-r-r-r-r-rling fingers 


Weaving the warp and the woof, 
Little, brittle, network, fretwork, 
Under the coigns of the roof. 


The minstrel shuttle’s care. 


Where in the front of the dark-prowed ships 
Yarely the flute-loving dolphin skips. 


Races here and oracles there. 


And the joy of the young vines smiling, 


And the tendril of grapes, care-beguiling. 


1316. Kepxidos... peXéras] The third 
passage, we are told, is borrowed from 
the Meleager, a play quoted supra 1238 
and infra 1402. ‘The blot here is similar 
to that in the fourth line of the first 
passage: the first 1amb of a choriambic 
dimeter being changed into a dactyl, 
KepKiOos. 


1317, 1818. ty’ 6... KkvavepBdrous| This 
fourth passage is the only quotation 
from an existing play, the Electra of 
Euripides. It is of course cited quite 
correctly as far as it goes (otherwise the 
criticism would be pointless), but the 
full passage in the original 1s : — 


iv’ 6 pidavaos Emaar SeA- 
gis mpwpats KvavepBdroo- 
w eiktoodpevos.—Electra 4385~7. 


Here the blot is obvious. These are gly- 
conic lines, which should properly consist 
of a disyllabic base, a choriamb, and an 
iamb. The second line is a flawless 
glyconic. In the first line the base 
consists of three syllables. 

1319. pavreta kat cradiovs| We are not 
told whence this fifth passage is taken. 
This again is a choriambic dimeter, but 
pavreca Stands for an lambic dipody, 


which has lost its last syHable. The 
absence of the syllable constitutes the 
blot in this passage. 

1320. otvavOas ... mavoimovoy| Tapa 16 
e& “YwurvAns Evpuridov, ‘oivav0a rpéder 
Tov iepoy Bérpuv.” 1 mpatn dé exgvots ris 


apmédou oivdvOn éyerat.—Scholiast. It 


is clear that the Scholiast has no idea 
whence this sixth passage is quoted. 
He is merely referring to a totally 
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TwEepiBarrA, @ TEKVOV, WAEVAS. 


épas tov méda révd ; 
ATS. 
AIS. 


vi dai; tovrov opas ; 


TotavTl pévTot ov TOLaV 


Al. 6pa. 
Al. 6p. 


1325 


TOAPGS Tapa pédn éyely, 


ava To dwdexapnyavov 
Kupjhyns pedoTrolay 5 


lo) > »Sf 
TX pev pédn cov tadra: PBovdAopar O Ere 


Tov TOV pov@diav OieEEAOEiy TpdrroV. 


&® Nuxrés KeAatvogans 
dphva, Tiva pot 
f 
OvaTavoy bvELpoY 
? 3 b] “A 
mTépmrers e€ adhavots, 
"Aida mpdmodor, 


puydy dypuvxov Exovra, 
pedAaivas Nuxros maida, 
ppikodn devay driv, 


dissimilar passage in which the word 
oivavén occurs. The second line con- 
tains exactly the same blot as the 
fourth line of the first passage, the 
iambic dipody being changed into two 
tribrachs. 

1322. wepiBadrr’... @devas|] "EE “Ye 
avAns.—Scholiast. The blot here con- 
sists in making an anapaest the base of 
a glyconic line. 

1323. épds tov 1dda rd6v5’ ;] Do you see 
this foot? asks Aeschylus, referring to 
the anapaestic base of the preceding 
glyconic line. In the energy of his 
scorn and indignation he advances his 
own foot; and Dionysus, speaking of 
the human, and not of the metrical, 
foot, replies, Yes, I see it well enough. 


1330 


1335 


Well then, says Aeschylus, advancing 
his other foot, do you see this too? Yes, 
replies Dionysus, I see that too. In the 
first line Aeschylus is quite serious, 
and only Dionysus is jesting. In the 
second line, they are both playing the 
fool. 

1327. ava rd Sadexaynyavoy| This is 
borrowed from the Hypsipyle of Huri- 
pides, though it is doubtful whether 
the phrase there was ava ro d@dexapnxavov 
avrpov, referring to the cavé of the 
EavOodépxns tmépotdos Spaxav (Bacchy- 
lides, ix. 12, ed. Kenyon), which slew the 
infant charge of Hypsipyle, or dva ro 
dwdexaunyavoy dartpov, referring to the 
course of the sun through the twelve 
signs of the zodiac. The epithet is 
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O embrace me, my child, O embrace me. 


(To Dio.) You see this foot ? 
AESCH. And this? 


Dio. I do. 
Dio. And that one too. 


AESCH. (To Eur.) You, such stuff who compile, 
Dare my songs to upbraid ; 
You, whose song's in the style 
Of Cyrene’s embraces are made. 
So much for them: but still I’d like to show 
The way in which your monodies are framed. 
“QO darkly-light mysterious Night, 
What may this Vision mean, 
Sent from the world unseen 


With baleful omens rife ; 


A thing of lifeless life, 
‘ A child of sable night, 


A ghastly curdling sight, 


transferred by Aristophanes to the tricks 
of harlotry practised by Cyrene, the 
courtesan of whom we have already 
heard in Thesm. 98; and by Plato 
Comicus to the feats of dancing prac- 
tised by the dwarfish son of Carcinus. 
See the note on Wasps 1501. 

1331. @ Nvukrdés] Aeschylus now pro- 
ceeds to improvise a monody, or lyrical 
monologue, in the style, and to a great 
extent in the very words, of Euripides. 
It is intended as a satire on the trivial 
incidents around which Euripides was 
accustomed to throw the grace and 
dignity of tragic diction. A poor spin- 
ning-girl has a bad dream, a vision of 
the night so threatening and so terrible, 
that it is plainly the forerunner of 
some tremendous catastrophe. She 
begins by appealing to Night about 


her dream, O bDlack-litten darkness of 
Night! The epithet ce\avodars contains 
the same idea as Milton’s “ darkness 
visible,” which was the sole illumination 
of hell. The spinning-girl’s appeal may 
recall the monody in Hecuba 67-99, 
but 1t is going too far to say, as some 
even before the time of the Scholiast 
had said, that Aristophanes is specially 
imitating or referring to that or any 
other particular monody. "“Opdva, says 
Mitchell, is “a word not found in 
Aeschylus or Sophocles, but of frequent 
occurrence in Euripides.” It is found 
more than a dozen times in his extant 
tragedies. 

1333. mpdmodov| Minister or messenger 
of Hades. The description proceeds in 
a sort of crescendo. 
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peydAous dvuyas Exovta. 


GANG pot, audimodo, AVXVov dare 


“~ 3 
KdAmioi T €K TmoTapav Spoaov apate, O€ppere O Udwp, 


as dv Oeiov dvetpov arrokNioo. 


IN la ~ 
im movTte Saipor, 
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ma ) 3 ~ ) IN ? 
ToUT ekely: im EvvotKol, 


7Tade Tépara Oedoacbe. 


TOV GdEKTPVOVA Lov GUYapTdcaca 


dpoven TrdKn. 
Nougat dpecaiyovot, 
® Mavia, évdAaBe. 


1345 


5] Q > e ? , > » 
eyo 0 & Tdhalva TpoTexovT ETUXOV 


EMAUTHS Epyolct, 


Aivov peoroy aT paKTov 


1338. dAAd pot, apdimodor] Aroused 
from her sleep the dreamer gives herself 
the airs of a tragedy queen, a Clytae- 
mnestra or a Hecabe, commanding her 
ladies in waiting, dpdimodo, to fill their 
pitchers with water from the running 
stream, and heat it well, that so she 
may purge away the evil dream. The 
custom of washing away the ill-omened 
dream with water from sea or river is of 
course well known, and many instances 
are collected by the commentators. Jn 
Silius Italicus, viii. 125 (to which Kuster 
refers) Anna seems to have bathed her 
whole person in the running water, 
“vivo purgorinamnl.” In Aesch. Persae 
203 (to which Bergler refers) Atossa 
seems to have washed her hands only 
in the bright-welling fountain: whilst 


in Apollonius Rhodius, iv. 671 (to which 
Brunck refers) Circe washed her hair and 
her raiment in the sea. ‘‘ Heating” the 
water is quite alien to the nature of 
these ceremonial ablutions: but Oéppere 
@ vdwp is a Homeric phrase, audi dé oi 
mupt xadkov invare, Oéppere & vOop, and 
possibly is only employed here for the 
purpose of rounding off so important 
a commission with epic, or shall we say, 
Aeschylean stateliness ; for the metre is 
the old in xémov ov meddbas én apwyary. 
The Scholiast says mapa-ra é€x trav Ev- 
pevidov, which is probably only. an 
irrelevant reference to Aesch. Kum. 429 
adiepopeba purois mépas; though Dobree 
would change Evpevidwy into Typendav 
(a play of Euripides), and Wagner into 
Evverday (a play of Cratinus). 
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With murder, murder in its eyes, 


And great enormous nails ? 


Light ye the lanterns, my maidens, and dipping your jugs in the stream, 


Draw me the dew of the water, and heat it to boiling and steam ; 


So will I wash me away the ill effects of my dream. 


God of the sea! 

My dream’s come true. 
Ho, lodgers, ho, 

This portent view. 


Glyce has vanished, carrying off my cock, 


My cock that crew ! 
O Mania, help! 


Pursue! pursue ! 


O Oreads of the rock 


For I, poor girl, was working within, 


Holding my distaff heavy and full, 


1340. Ociov| Sent by the gods: super- 
natural. 

1341. rotr’ éxetv’] All at once she sees 
what the dream portended, and knows 
that the blow has fallen. Whilst she 
was toiling at her spinning wheel 
within, thatvile girl Glyce has absconded 
with her cock. This, this is the momen- 
tous event foreshadowed by the Geioy 
dvetpov, She bewails her loss with 
Euripidean reduplications (ddkpva, da- 
kpva, €Badov, €Badov), and with those 
long-drawn musical trills of which we 
have heard before, supra 1314. The 
movrios Saivwy is Poseidon, who is so 
described by Euripides in Rhesus 240. 
She calls to all the dwellers in the 
house (Evvoixous her housemates) to come 
and behold for themselves the porten- 


tous outcome of her dream. 

1344. PAvkcn] She has carried away my 
cock: she is off, is Glyce. Glyce was 
apparently a neighbour (yuyn tis ek 
yetrdvwv.— Scholiast) who had come to 
the spinning-girl’s house. The exceed- 
ing neatness of the sentence dpovd: 
TAvkyn, suggests a reminiscence of some 
lost passage of Euripides. 

1345. @ Mavia, EvAAaBe] O Mania, lend 
a hand. The Scholiast absurdly inter- 
prets Mavia madness: but of course it is 
the name of a woman, probably another 
spinning-girl.— Thesm. 728 ; Athenaeus, 
xill, chap. 41. The association of 
a poor girl with the mountain-born 
Nymphs is quite in the spirit of the 
caricature. 
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ELELELELELELALT TOUT YEpPOLY, 
lant nan) 
KAwoTHpPA To.ove , dws 
“a 3 bf \ 
Kvepatos eis ayopav 
? 5) 3 ad 
dépove azodoipay: 
e W 9 7 a A > 9 IN? 
60 dvéntar avéintar és aidépa 
KovgpoTatals TTEpvyov akpais 
b) , © » > » Va 
éuol 0 aye dxea KaréNre, 
&dg og 9 39 9 9 7 
dkpva Odkpud T am Oupdtov 
€Barov €Badov & TAG pov. 
d > A 
GAN, © Kpares, "Idas réxva, 
Ta TOEa AaBOvTeEs ErrapvbvarTe, 
~ 3 
T& K@AA T GpmadrAeTE, Kv- 
7 ‘ > 7 
KAOUMEVOL THV OlKiaY. 
dpa Oe Aixruvva mais 
“Apreus KaAa 
X “4 54 > 93 ? 
Tas KUvickas Exova EADET@ 
dia Obmov mavTaxn. 
> x 
ov 6, & Atos, diumipous dvéyouca 
Aapmadas oguTatas yel- 
“~ € ? ‘A 
pow, Exdra, mapadnvov 


1350 


1355 


1360 





1351. avémrar és aidépa| This “upward 
flight into aether” is hardly consistent 
with Glyce’s theft; but the speaker 
disregards the inconsistency, for the 
sake of introducing a phrase which, as 
indeed Mitchell has already observed, 
is a special favourite’ of Euripides. 
“Shall I soar to the halls above, aiéép’ 
dpmrdpevos 3” inquires Polymestor in Hee. 
1100; ‘“‘ Whither shall I fly,” asks the 
Phrygian in Orestes 1376, ‘“‘modtdy aiép’ 
dunrdpevos  mévrov;” ‘Honour no 
longer abides in Hellas,” declare the 
Chorus in Medea 440, “‘aidepia &’ dvénra.” 
“] fear,” says Iphigenia, in Tauris 843, 


“T fear that my brother will elude me, 
mpos atOépa aumrapevos.” “OthatI could - 
soar up into the moist aether, dv’ iypdp 
dpnrainy aidépa,” wails Creusa in Ion 796. 

1352. dye dyea] Reduplications of this 
kind are everywhere found in Kuripides: 
and very frequently, as in the present 
passage, the word repeated is a tri- 
brach ; drexvoy, Grexvoy, €daBev, eraBep, 
Ion 790. 

1356. adX’, 6 Kpjres] The spinning-girl 
will not sit still with folded hands: she 
will arise, and follow on the marauder’s 
track: she calls on her friends for 
assistance: but mere mortal aid ig 
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Twir-r-r-r-r-rling my hand as the threads I spin, 


Weaving an excellent bobbin of wool ; 

Thinking ‘To-morrow I'll go to the fair, 

In the dusk of the morn, and be selling it there.’ 
But he to the blue upflew, upflew, 


On the lightliest tips of his wings outspread ; 
To me he bequeathed but woe, but woe, 


And tears, sad tears, from my eyes o’erflow, 
Which I, the bereaved, must shed, must shed. 
O children of Ida, sons of Crete, 

Grasping your bows to the rescue come ; 


Twinkle about on your restless feet, 


Stand in a circle around her home. 


O Artemis, thou maid divine, 


Dictynna, huntress, fair to see, 


O bring that keen-nosed pack of thine, 
And hunt through all the house with me. 
O Hecate, with flameful brands, 

O Zeus’s daughter, arm thine hands, 

Those swiftliest hands, both right and left ; 
Thy rays on Glyce’s cottage throw 


inadequate to the grandeur of the occa- 
sion: she calls upon Artemis to join, 
with her hounds, in the pursuit: she 
calls upon Hecate to throw her search- 
light into the dwelling-place of the 
suspected thief. On this line the Scho- 
liast says, ¢orw é€« Kpnrav Evpiridov" 
émet O€ ev Kpnry fv n rovTo éeyovca Oa 
rovro héyet, dns réxva, ra TéEa AaBdvres 
énapuvare. The Kpyres was a tragedy 
which John Malelas (p. 106) described 
as written mepi rns Taowpans. See 
Bentley (Epistle to Mill) on the passage. 
And it seems probable, as Wagner 


suggests, that these lines are taken 
from Pasiphae’s monody. See the note 
on 849 supra. Some go so far as to con- 
sider the whole monody a parody of Pasi- 
phae’s: but its harmless and domestic 
character seems to negative that idea. 

1859, Aixruvva] On this name, and its 
special applicability to Crete, see the 
note on Wasps 368. 

1361. & Ards] O daughter of Zeus. He 
gives her the benefit of the doubt, for 
many other legends were current re- 
specting the parentage of Hecate. 

1362. ‘Exdra] Hecate, as connected 
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és TAdvcns, dws av 
elccehOotca dopadcw. 


AI. 


mavaaabov On TOY pEerov. 
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AIS. kdpory aus. 


> N XN N \ 3, NN b o~ ? 
érl Tov orabpov yap atroy ayayely BovAopat, 


1365 


Omep e€eréyEer THY Toinoww v@v povoy: 
p Y 7] q] pv pe 


N\ AN - ~ oe ~ € ? 
76 yap Bdpos vov Bacariel TOY pnyaTor. 


Al. 


ire Oefpd vuv, elrep ye Sel Kal TovTO pe 


avdp@y ToLnT@Y TUPOT@OAHTAL TEXVNY. 


XO. 


> 7 , 3 e f 
éemimrovot y ot degcol. 


1370 


7 N v4 => - 
TOde yap ETEpoy av Tépas 


XN 3 / ? 
veoyX Lov, aToTLas TAEMY, 


A 


? s bd la > e 
0 Tis av Errevonaev AAXOs ; 


4 \ 3 \ A tO A af 
pa TOV, EyM Mev ovo ay ét TIS 


yr 2? ~ bd ? 
EAEYE [LOL TOV ETLTUXOVTOV, 


1375 


) / 3 > Fs ‘\ 
emfouny, GAX @opnv av 


> NX DN oo 
avTov avTa AnpeEty. 


bd 
Al. it vuv wapicracbov Tapa To TrGOTLYY ; 


with the moon, is always described as 
carrying lights in her hands. She 
comes to Demeter in the Homeric Hymn 
(52), cédAas €v yxelpecoty Eéxovoa, and 
Booddpos became her most familiar 
epithet. The words dimupous avéxovca 
Aaprddas are rightly rendered by Kuster 
utraque manu tenens facem. Both Ar- 
temis and Hecate were specially invoked 
by women: v7) riv”Aprepuy, v7 THY Exdrny 
THY PacPdpov, vn tiv Pacddpoyv, are 
amongst their most ordinary oaths in 
Aristophanes. 

1364. ravcacbov ... pedav] So ends 
the battle of the choral melodies: and 
we come to the last stage of the poetic 


AIS. cai EY. 2dov- 


contest, the question which poet wrote 
the weightier verses. 

1370. éimovor| Whilst the Chorus are 
singing this little ode, a large balance 
is brought out and placed upon the 
stage. Something of the kind must 
have been done in the Wvyocracia of 
Aeschylus: and it is noticeable that it 
is Aeschylus who proposes it here. The 
ode itself is composed of trochaic 
dimeters, very similar to the strophe 
and antistrophe, infra 1482-1499, but 
without the catalectic line there inter- 
posed after the fourth line: and some 
editors have marked a lacuna between 
1373 and 1374: but this ode has no 
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That I serenely there may go, 
And search by moonlight for the theft.” 


Dio. Enough of both your odes. Anscu. Enough for me. 
Now would I bring the fellow to the seales. 
That, that alone, shall test our poetry now, 
And prove whose words are weightiest, his or mine. 
Dio. Then both come hither, since I needs must weigh 
The art poetic like a pound of cheese. 
Cuor. O the labour these wits go through ! 
O the wild, extravagant, new, 
Wonderful things they are going to do! 
Who but they would ever have thought of 16 ? 
Why, if a man had happened to meet me 
Out in the street, and intelligence brought of it, 
I should have thought he was trying to cheat me; 
Thought that his story was false and deceiving. 
That were a tale I could never believe in. 
Dio. Each of you stand beside his scale. satis We're here. 


antistrophe, and there is no reason why 
it should exactly correspond with any- 
thing. 

1374, pa rdv] The name of the deity 
is omitted, as in the passage of Plato 
(Gorgias, chap. 22) to which the Scholiast 
refers. 
épkots xpjno Oar emevpnprCspevor, Gore eimreiy 


He says ei@Gewway rois rovovrois 


pev “pa tov,” Gvoua O€ pynkéert mpocGeivat 
A , LY “ , a 
Kat TIdarava O€ 1 Towovrm KexpnoOat. 
Spanheim refers to the passage in which 
Philo Judaeus, discoursing on the Third 
Commandment, commends those who 
employ this elliptical expression, )é- 
yovres To~otToy pdvoyv, vy Tov, Hh pa Tdv. 


—ii, 271, ed. Mang. Such an ellipsis is 


very common with us, as in our phrase 
“Bless you” or the reverse: and our 
vulgar exclamation “ My gracious!” 

1378. t6c vy] The weighing competi. 
tion which ensues was of course a fore- 
gone conclusion in favour of Aeschylus, 
who has already been described as 
Tupyecas pnpata cepa, and than whom 
no poet ever composed more dignified 
and weighty verse ; whilst Euripides has 
been boasting that he had relieved 
tragedy of its heavy weight, ro Bdpos 
dpeitiov, supra 941. The competition, 
however, is turned into a mere farce by 
the device of weighing the competing 
lines in scales. 
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4 ? XN en 3 e ? 3 
Kai AaBopévw TO pHye EKaTEpOS EiTraAaToY, 


1380 


Al. totvrros viv déyerov els Tév oTabudr. 


ET. el? SheX ’Apyods ph Siarrdcbat cxddos. 
AIS: Srepyere morape Bovvdpuor + emvorpodpai. 
Al. KoKkKu, peOeire: Kal ToAv ye KaTWTEp@ 

xopet 7 rode. = EY. kai ri wor éorl tairiov ; 1385 
Al. drt elo€Onke TroTAapov, EPLoT@ALKOS 

bypov Troijcas Tovmos woTEp Tapa, 

ov & eicéOnkas Tovmos émTEpmpévor. 
EY. aN Erepov eldt@ TL KadVTLOTHOATO. 
Al. AdBeoGe toivuy adOrs. ATS. cal EY. Av idov. AI. réye. 
EY. ovk éoTt IleOots fepdv &AXAO TARY NOyos. 1391 
Al. povos beav yap Odvaros od ddpwv Epa. 


1879. AaBopévo] Cf. AdBecOe roivuy 
avis, infra 1890. Each was to hold his 
scale steady as he spoke his line into it, 
so as to prevent the scales rising or 
falling until Dionysus gave the signal. 
To speak a line into the scale is treated 
as tantamount to laying the line bodily 
upon it. The reply éxéue6a means that 
each is holding his scale in the manner 
prescribed. 

1382. i’ dpeX ’Apyodvs] The first line 
brought forward in the competition is 
likewise the only one quoted from a 
still extant drama. It is the opening 
line of the Medea. Aeschylus responds 


(A) tis ov; 


with a line from his Philoctetes. For 
each of the three great tragedians wrote 
a tragedy of that name, though only 
the Philoctetes of Sophocles has sur- 
vived., 

1386. éprom@dckas| Just as a tricky 
chapman, selling his wool by weight, 
might moisten the wool to make it 
weigh the heavier, so Aeschylus, says 
Dionysus, increased the weight of his 
verse, by infusing a whole river into it. 

1390. jy idov] A common collocation ; 
cf. Peace 827. It is found even in the 
choliambics of the lately discovered 
‘“* Mimes of Herondas,” 1. 4 :— 


decpaivers 


docov mpocedbeiy ; (B) iv idod, mdpety’ Gooor. 


1391. od« €ort TlevOovs] This is quoted 
from the Antigone of Euripides, the 


play of which the commencement was 


criticized supra 1182. 
Fragm. 11 :— 


It is Wagnevr’s 


ovx éott TleBovs iepov GAAO TAY Adyos, 


kal Bopos aitas éot ev dvOpunev poet. 
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And grasp it firmly whilst ye speak your lines, 


And don’t let go until I ery “Cuckoo.” 


AESCH. 
hon. Ready ! 


Evr. 


Dio. Now speak your lines into the scale. 


O that the Argo had not winged her way— 


Arson. fiver Spercherus, cattle-grazing haunts— 


We’reready. Dro. Speak your lines. 


Dio. Cuckoo! let go. O look, by far the lowest 
His scale sinks down. Eur. Why, how came that about? 
Dio. He threw a river in, like some wool-seller 
Wetting his wool, to make it weigh the more. 
But you threw in a light and wingéd word. 
Eur. Come, let him match another verse with mine. 
Dio. Lach to his scale. io 
Eur. Persuasion’s only shrine is eloquent speech. 


AxscH. Death loves not gifts, alone amongst the gods. 


The worship of Peitho seems to have 
been introduced into Athens by Theseus 
when he had made all the people of 
Attica Athenian citizens. In honour of 
that event, he erected, Pausanias tells 
us (i. 22. 3), a temple for the conjoint 
worship of Peitho and Aphrodite Pan- 
demus; Peitho representing the persua- 
sion whereby he had effected the change, 
and Aphrodite Pandemus (quite different 
from the Aphrodite who bore that ap- 
pellation in later times) signifying that 
now ‘‘the heart of the: people beat with 
one desire.” That the worship of Peitho 
was still the subject of an annual cele- 


bration we know from Isocrates, who, in 
his speech on the advyridocis, 266, argues 
that they who rail at the art of rhetoric 
are speaking lightly of the gods, rnv pev 
yap TleOo piay tov Gedy vopigovow eivat, 
kal Thy wow dpa@ot Kab Exacroy Toy EviavToy 
6vciav airy motouperny, Tovs dé THs Ovvdpews 
ns 7 Oeds exer peracyety BovAopévous, ws 
Kakov mpdyparos ertOupovrras Ovapbeciper Oat 
pacity. 

1392. pdvos Oedv| Aeschylus gives a 
line from his Niobe, frequently cited by 
the ancient grammarians. Stobaeus 
(Anth. 118. 1) preserves the passage in 
which it occurs :— 


Mévos Oey yap Odvaros ob Swpav épa, 


ovr’ dv te Otwy ob? émoréviwv dvots. 


ot Bwpds éoriv, ob5é matwvicerat, 


pévov Sé led Satydvev dmooraret. 


In the second line, dvos is Dobree’s 
felicitous emendation of the MS. vaois. 


% P 


The fourth line, attesting the superiority 
of Odvaros to edo, seems, as has often 
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Al. peOeire pebcire: Kai 7d rovde y ad pérrer: 


? A 9 - 4 va 
Odvarov yap «icéOnxe Bapvraroy Kakor. 


EY. éyo dé weidé y', éros dpior eipnpuévov. 


Al. wee d& Kodghdv eat Kai votv ovK eyov. 


3 > “~ 
GAN Erepoy av (yre Tt Tov BapvaoTdéb por, 


e ¢ vA ‘ 7 
6 Tt oor KabédA~er, kaprepdy TE Kal péya. 


EY. dépe mod rototro dnrd povoti; od; 
BEBAnr "AyirAdeds dvo KiBo Kal Térrapa. 


? a)" ¢ e ) \ \ ~ , 
AeyoiT av, wS AUTH oTt AOLTH oPOY GTac~s. 
? + » a ? 
EY. oidnpoBpibés + EAaBe deEra Evrov. 
247 of \ of S ~ , 
AI. é¢ dpparos yap appa kai vexp@ vexpés. 


Al. éénrdrynker ad oé Kai viv. 


> b) 
Al. du dppar ciojveyKe Kai vexpo dvo, 


been remarked, very opposite to the 
present competition. The passage itself, 
by whomsoever spoken, is intended to 
illustrate the hopeless case of Niobe, 
whom Death had bereft of her children. 
See the note on 912 supra. All other 
gods might be propitiated by gifts or 
won over by prayers. 
dp aidoiovs Baotdjas (Hesiod, as cited 
by Plato, Republic, iii. 890 EK). Death 
alone receives no gifts and yields to no 
supplication. 

1398. kaprepdv re kat peya] Burly and 
big. Bapvordbyoy in the preceding line 
means heavy in the balance. Compare 
the use of craduds supra 1365, 1381, &e. 

1400. BéBrAnx’ “AxArAcis] Euripides 
cannot at the moment call to mind any 
great and weighty line that he has ever 
written ; and Dionysus maliciously ad- 
vises him to resort to that notable scene 
in his Telephus, which had represented 
the Achaean heroes playing at dice, but 
which had been so unmercifully handled 


dpa Ocovs mreidet, 


1395 
Al. gpdoow: 
1400 
EY. 7@ rpory ; 
1405 


by the Athenian wits for its lack of 
tragic dignity, that the poet himself, 
though sufficiently enured (one would 
suppose) to raillery of that sort, felt the 
necessity of suppressing 1 in the revised 
edition of the play. The Scholiasts, 
unable to find the line in the Euripides 
of their own day, were in doubt whether 
it originally came from the Telephus, 
the Iphigenia in Aulis, or the Philo- 
etetes, or whether 1t was not a mere 
concoction of Aristophanes himself. 
However, as was long ago pointed out 
by Kuster, the real facts of the case are 
preserved by Eustathius (on Ihad, xvi. 
742, and Odyssey, i. 107). “It will not 
be out of place,” says he (I give a con- 
densed translation of the learned arch- 
bishop’s narrative), “to mention here 
that the ancients used three dice, rpici 
kuBos éxpevro, and not, as is now the 
custom, only two. Hence the proverbial 
expression in relation to people who 
hazard everything, 7 tpis €&, f Tpeis 
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Dio. Let go, let go. Down goes his scale again. 
He threw in Death, the heaviest ill of all. 
Eur. And I Persuasion, the most lovely word. 
Dio. A vain and empty sound, devoid of sense. 
Think of some heavier-weighted line of yours, 
To drag your scale down : something strong and big. 
Eur. Where have I got one? Where? Let’s see. 


Dio. Tl tell you. 


“ Achilles threw two singles and a four.” 


Come, speak your lines: this is your last set-to. 


Eur. Ln his right hand he grasped an tron-clamped mace. 


AxEscH. Chariot on chariot, corpse on corpse was hurled. 


Dio. 
Dio. 


xuBous, a proverb drawn from the highest 
throw on the dice, which is six, and the 
lowest, which is the kvBos, or ace, rov 
kvBou, omep éort, povados. For the word 
xuBos has two significations: first, the 
die itself, atrd rd dvappimrovpevoy, as in 
the line det yap ed rimrovow of Atos KvBou, 
and secondly, the ace, as in the line 
BéBAnk "Aytdrets Ovo KuB@ kai rérrapa, 
that is to say ‘two aces and a four,’ ov 
atixov Evpimidns év Tyrédp@ Geis, drrov 
kuBevovras jpwas elonyaye Kal padoy en’ 
avT@ xXAevacOjvat ws edredet, Kaba oK@mTTEL 
kat 6 Kaptxos, aideoOeis reptethey Gov TO 
éretadduov.” The Scholiast quotes an 
allusion of Eupolis to the same line, 
aropOapeis S€ dv0 kuBw kai rérrapa. There 
seems to be nothing in the suggestion 
that under the name of Achilles, Dio- 
nysus is referring to Aeschylus as having 
made a good hit, or to Huripides as 
having made a bad one. 


There now! again he has done you. 


Eur. Done me? How ? 


He threw two chariots and two corpses in ; 


1401. ordows|. Weighing, a meaning 
more commonly found in compounds, 
such as Yuyooracia, than in this simple 
form. And perhaps, after all, ordous 
may bear its more ordinary signification 
of ‘‘contest,” “dispute’’; since this is 
not merely their last weighing, it is also 
the last round altogether in the poetical 
competition. 

1402. oidnpoBprbés| Euripides cites a 
line of his Meleager, doubtless from the 
narrative of a messenger, describing 
how the hero ‘‘grasped in his right 
hand an iron-shotted club.” But the 
heaviest club is as nothing beside the 
‘“‘ chariot rolled upon chariot, and corpse 
on corpse,” which Aeschylus cites from 
his Glaucus Potniensis. The Scholiast 
on Eur. Phoen. 1194 adds another line, 
the couplet standing, according to 
Valcknaer’s correction, as follows :— 


2,9 & ‘\ [cq Q n x 
ep appatos yap appa, Kat veKpm VEKpOS, 


inmoe & ép’ inmows joay éumepuppéevot. 
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& 3 bd 
obs ov dv dpawr ovd éxarov Alytrriot. 


bf 
AIS. kal pnxér Euotrye kat trros, GAN és Tov orabpdy 


adrés, TA madi’, h yuri, Kngicoger, 
éuBas KkabncOw cvdAd\aBov ra BiBrLa: 


x, A A 2? Sf ~ 7 A I-A , 
eyo 6& OU En TOY Ena Ep@ pdvov. 


Al. 


1410 


dvdpes iro, kayo pev avrovs ov KpLV. 


ov yap Ou eyOpas ovderépw yerfjoopat. 


Tov peyv yap Hyodpat coddy, TO 6 HOopat. 


ITA. 
Al. 


me. N ? 
éay 0€ Kpive ; 


ITA. rév €repov AaBov diet, 


ovdey dpa mpdkes avirep HAOES obveKa ; 


1415 


dmérepov ay xkpivns, wv’ €dXOns pty parny. 


Al. 


> ? 
evdatpovoins. 
BJ ‘ ~ b N 7 
€eya KaTnAOov ei moinriy. 


€ 4 


dhépe, TUOETOE prov Tal. 
EY. tod xdpiv; 


Al. iv 4 wéAIs cwbecioa Tods xopods dyn. 


1406. Aly’mrtot] TloAAaxod as axbopd- 
pov tav Alyunriov péuvnrat.—Scholiast. 
Cf. Birds 1133, and the Scholiast 
there. 

1407. car gros] The same expression 
as supra 1198. As before, Aeschylus 
wishes to deal with the subject in a 
wholesale manner. And he again (cf. 
supra 943) refers to the great library of 
Kuripides. He may step into the scale 
and take all his books with him, and 
add to these his wife, his children, and 
his friend Cephisophon, and then 
Aeschylus will weigh down the lot with 
only two of his lines. 

1411. dvdpes dito] The aspirate, 
which was added by Seager, turns an 
address to the audience, Good people ail, 
into a substantive proposition, Both are 
my friends. 

1413. copdy... doar] The exceeding 
cleverness of Euripides fascinates his 


intellect: the nobility of Aeschylus 
touches his heart. 

1414. ovdév x. r.d.] Pluto (see the note 
on 830 supra) now opens his mouth for 
the first time, and speaks to some 
purpose too; for by means of his inter- 
vention the plot is jerked back into its 
original groove as abruptly as it was 
jerked out of it, supra 757. During the 
intervening space, the purpose for which 
Dionysus came down has been entirely 
ignored, and the poetical competition 
has proceeded on itsown merits. Now, 
however, Pluto announces that the suc- 
cessful poet shall—not occupy the chair 
of tragic art at his table, but —reascend 
with Dionysus to the upper world. And 
Dionysus improves on this idea by giving 
the ‘go-by to the poetic competition 
altogether, and determining to take the 
poet who will be the most useful ad- 
viser to the tottering Republic. The 
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Five-score Egyptians could not lift that weight. 


AgscHo. No more of “ line for line ” 


; let him—himeelf, 


His children, wife, Cephisophon— get in, 
With all his books collected in his arms, 
Two lines of mine shall overweigh the lot. 


Pruto,. Then take the winner ; 


Dio. Both are my friends; I can’t decide between them : 
I don’t desire to be at odds with either : 
One is so clever, one delights me so. 
Pruto. Then you'll effect nothing for which you came ? 
Dio. And how, if I decide? 
So will your journey not be made in vain. 
Dio. Heaven bless your Highness ! 


After a poet. 


Eur. To what end ? 


Listen, I came down 


Dio. That so 


The city, saved, may keep her choral games. 


questions now proposed have nothing to 
do with the art of poetry: they are 
merely a short political catechism. 
1417. edSaipovoins| A form of thanks 
properly addressed to a mortal, as in 
Eur. Phoen. 1086, and of course having 
a somewhat comic effect when applied to 
Pluto. wv6ec0é pov’ adxovoare.—Scholiast. 
1419. rods xopods ayn] Dr. Merry’s 
explanation “‘ rods yopovs, scilicet at the 
plays about to be produced at the Great 
Dionysia, which would come on some 
two months later,” seems to me alto- 
gether inadequate. It was not for so 
slight a purpose as this that a noble 
poet was to be called up from the 
underworld. Men’s hearts were at this 
time failing them for fear, lest Athens, 
if she fell into the hands of her enemies, 
should share the fate of the many Hel- 
lenic communities which she herself 
had swept from the face of the earth: 


and then the great dithyrambic choruses 
of fifty men or fifty boys, with which the 
ten tribes year by year contended : then 
the splendid dramatic choruses which, 
at the city Dionysia, drew all the 
friendly Hellenic world to her theatre: 
and all other choral worship of the 
gods would be silenced and dumb for 
evermore. It was to avert this terrible 
catastrophe that the wise counsels of the 
old Mapadwvopayns were needed by his 
anxious countrymen: infra 1501, 1530. 
And really, when we remember that 
these choral contests formed part of a 
great religious solemnity, we may per- 
haps, without offence, look upon this 
line as the Athenian counterpart of the 
sacred prayer in the Church’s Benedictus, 
“That we, being delivered out of the 
hands of our enemies, may serve Thee 
without fear.” 
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> R lon , 
Om 6TEpos OUV av TH WOAEL TapatvéceLy 


BATPAXOI 


1420 


HEAAN TL XpHOTOV, ToUTOY aEetv por doKw. 


nw > 3 
mTpeTov pev ovy mept ArKiBiddou tiv’ éxerov 


4 € - ry € / 8 co 
yvdépny exdTepos ; 4 WOALS yap SvaToKel. 


EY. 


mobet pev, €xOaiper dé, BovrAeTa & éxerv. 


ay4 N ‘ ’ lo , 7 
€xe € epi avTot TIA yvopny ; 


Al. tiva; 


1425 


3 > “~ af 7 ? 
GAN O TL VoELTOY, ElTTAaTOV TOUTOU TEpt. 


ET. 


pio® worthy, boTis opedely aT pay 


Bpadds wéduxce, peydra dé BrAdrrev tayds, 


\ la ( an “A - > 3 ? 
KQL TOPLLOV AUTO, TH WOAEL ) aUNXavov. 


Al. 


> y » ? A) \ , 7? of 
vy, ® Tlécedovr ov dé tiva yvdpnv Exets ; 


1430 


ATS. [od xpi A€ovros cxbpvoy év wore Tpéegerv. | 


1422. repli’ AXKiBiddov] No more urgent 
problem could have been propounded 
than this: and it is plain from the 
language placed in the mouth of Diony- 
sus, that it was seriously exercising the 
minds of the Athenians at this particular 
season; 7 méAus yap Svoroxet, the city is 
in sore travail for a solution, but cannot 
bring to the birth. Alcibiades was now 
for the second time in exile, and was 
residing on his private estate in the 
Chersonese. Would it be wise to recall 
him? His genius, both in council and 
in war, was so transcendent that it 
might possibly even yet pull the Athen- 
ians through their troubles: but the 


man himself was so wayward and 
meteoric that it might be unsafe to 
entrust him with the supreme command. 
Nevertheless the period of his dictator- 
ship was undeniably the most hopeful 
period subsequent to the Sicilian cata- 
strophe: and this at least is certain, that 
had he been retained in command of the 
fleet, the final disaster at Aegospotami 
would never have happened: it was 
rendered possible only by his successors’ 
neglect of his personal warnings. 

1425. woOet pev x.t.A.] Tlapa ra ex tov 
"Iwvos Spovpav, émov 7 “EXévn mpos Tov 
’Odvacéa Hyot, 


BiyG pev, ExOaipe 6, BovaAerai ye pnv.—Scholiast. 


To describe the feelings of Athens 
towards Alcibiades, Aristophanes adapts 
a line of Ion of Chios. His translator 
might adapt a line of Shakespeare 
(Othello, iii. 3), She dotes, yet doubts ; 
suspects, yet strongly loves. 

1427. pice roXirny, k.r.d.] Euripides, 
always the first to begin, is ready with 


an epigrammatic criticism onthe general 
character of Alcibiades. And so far as 
he means that Alcibiades had wrought 
his country infinitely more harm than 
good, hiscriticism is abundantly justified: 
but the particular wording is possibly 
not free from objection. For when 
Alcibiades was minded to assist the 
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Now then, whichever of you two shall best 
Advise the city, 4e shall come with me. 
And first of Alcibiades, let each 

Say what he thinks ; the city travails sore. 


Eur. 


What does she think herself about him ? 


Dio. What ? 


She loves, and hates, and longs to have him back. 
But give me your advice about the man. 


Eur. 


I loathe a townsman who is slow to aid, 


And swift to hurt, his town: who ways and means 
Finds for himself, but finds not for the state. - 


Dio. 


Poseidon, but that’s smart! 


(To Aesch.) And what say you? 


ArscH. 7T'were best to rear no lion in the state: 


Athenians, his strokes were just as rapid, 
and his resources as ample, on their 
behalf, as they were at other times on 
behalf of their enemies, 

1431. ob xpy x.7.A.| In this political 


catechism we more than once light upon 
(what seem to be) traces of the double 
representation of the play. I take it 
that in the first performance the lines 
ran: 


od xpi} A€ovros aktpvov év wédkee Tpépely, 
qv & éxrpapy tis, Tots Tpdmos banpereiv. 


But this being open to the objection 
that, literally, 1t meant “you ought to 


humour a lion’s whelp,” Aristophanes 
altered it into 


padiora péev X€ovTa ph ’v moder Tpéperv 


XK S 2 ~“ ~ / c ~ 
nv EXTpapy Tis, TOLS TpOTOLS UTNpETELY, 


And this was the final form of the speech. 
Plutarch (Alcibiades, chap. 16) cites the 
last-mentioned couplet as the entire 
maxim: and Valerius Maximus (vii. 2. 7) 
must have read it in the same way, since 
the advice given was, he says, ‘non 
oportere in urbe nutriri leonem; sin 
autem sit alitus, obsequi el convenire”’; 
though other commentators draw other 
conclusions from these passages. Fritz- 
sche indeed takes the intermediate line 
to be an interposition of Dionysus, refer- 
ring not to the king of the beasts, but 


to Leon the Athenian general, Most cer- 
tainly we ought not to rear a Leon in the 
state : a somewhat ludicrous idea, though 
supported by all the learning and in- 
genuity of a most learned and ingeni- 
ous scholar. The lines themselves are 
thoroughly Aeschylean, and as Hermann 
(Opuscula, ii. 832, &e.) observes, if they 
do not actually occur in some lost 
tragedy, are probably adumbrated from 
the parable in the third chorus of the 
Agamemnon. 
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AI. 


EY. 


Al. 


ET. 


EY. 


EY. 


BATPAXOI 


3 ? 
paddora pev A€ovTa pty v wddrAEL TPEdeLy, 
nv & exrpady Tis, Tots Tpdrrois banpereiv. 

‘\ \ 2 N ~ v4 > »Sf 
vy tov Aia Tov cwrnpa, dvokpires y exo 
¢ \ ~ A > € >, oo la 
6 pev copes yap cimev, 6 0 Erepos cadés. 
GAN €ért piav yvdunv éxdrepos elmarov 1435 

lon 3 
mept THS TWoAEwWS HuTLY ExeToy owrnplay. 
[ed rus mrepdoas Kredxpirov Kivyoia, 

” , «oN , 
aipotey avpat TWEeAayiay uTEp TWAGKG. 

wn 3 
yédouoy av datvotro: vobv Od éye Tiva; 

> a > > »S oP 
ef vavpaxoley, KaT exovTes d€idas 1440 
¢ 2 > N 2 A > ? 
paivoey és Ta PAéEfapa ray évavTiov. | 
Ey@ pev oida, Kai Oédw dpdfev. AI. réye. 
e X ~ > 2? > ¢ ? 
étav Ta voy amicra Tria) Hydpcba, 
7a 6 bvTa Twict dmiora. AI. was; ov pavOdve. 
auabéorepov mows ele Kal TapheoTEpor. 1445 
ef TOV TOXTOV OloL Viv TioTEoLEY, 


4 3 7, a > 5) 7 
TovTols dmioTHoaipey, ois 0 od ypopeba, 


2? ? , » 
TOVTOLOL Xpnoaipec ba, oobeinuey dv. 


el viv ye dvoTvxobpev ev TovTOLOL, THS 


1433. dvoxpiras éxyo| A somewhat 
peculiar expression, probably taken from 


a fragment, to which Bergler refers, of 
the Erechtheus of Euripides : 


Aidots 5 Kadros Svoxpitws exw mépi 
kat Sei yap avrihs, ndoriw ov Kandy péeya.— Fragm. 15, Wagner. 


1434. copas ... cadds| Dionysus had 
asked the rivals to advise the state, rn 16- 
het wapawecev. Euripides had answered 
copes; he had uttered a smart epigram- 
matic criticism on the character of 
Alcibiades, but nobody could tell whether 
he would advise or oppose the: return of 
the exile. Aeschylus had spoken cagés ; 
there was no doubt as to the course he 
advised, viz. that the state, having the 
misfortune to possess an Alcibiades, 
should bear with his humours, and avail 


itself of his talents. The reply of 
Euripides was clever, the reply of 
Aeschylus was clear. 

1487. ef ris mrepmoas| The construc- 
tion changes in the next line, leaving 
these words in the air. This and the 
four following lines are usually and 
I think rightly enclosed in brackets. 
It cannot be doubted that the words 
éyw pev oida form an immediate response 
to the question put. But whether these 
lines are interpolated from some other 
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But having reared, ’tis best to humour him. 


Dito. 


By Zeus the Saviour, still I can’t decide. 


One is so clever, and so clear the other. 


But once again. 


Let each in turn declare 


What plan of safety for the state ye’ve got. 


Eur. 


[First with Cinesias wing Cleocritus, 


Then zephyrs waft them o’er the watery plain. 


Dito. 
Eur. 


A funny sight, I own: but where’s the sense ? 
If, when the fleets engage, they holding cruets 


Should rain down vinegar in the foemen’s eyes, | 


I know, and I can tell you. 
Hor. 


And trusted things, mistrusted. 


Dio. Tell away. 


When things, mistrusted now, shall trusted be, 


Dio. How! I don’t 


Quite comprehend. Be clear, and not so clever. 


Eur. 


If we mistrust those citizens of ours 


Whom now we trust, and those employ whom now 
We don’t employ, the city will be saved. 


If on our present tack we fail, we surely 


place, or whether we have again here, 
in juxtaposition, passages from the 
original and revised editions (so to speak) 
of the Frogs, it is difficult to form an 
opinion. Cleocritus was a gawky mis- 
shapen Athenian, who from some pecu- 
liarity of appearance or gait was thought 
to resemble an ostrich; see Birds 877. 
And as an ostrich has no wings for flight, 
he is to be furnished with wings in the 
person of the extravagantly slim and 
slender Cinesias. See Birds 1372-8. 
These two will then rise from the earth 
and be wafted by the breezes over the 
watery plain. Thence, when the fleets 
are engaged in battle, they will rain 


down vinegar into the eyes of the foe. 
And so, says Bergler, the foe being 
blinded will be all the more easily 
defeated. See Schémann (Opuscula, i. 
308), who thinks, with much probability, 
that the following line is taken as it 
stands from some lost play of Euripides. 

1442, eyo pév oida] The question 
having been asked, Euripides, like a 
forward boy in a school class, is eager to 
announce at once that he is prepared 
with the answer. 

1445. duabéorepov| This verse seems 
to have been turned into the proverb 
which the Scholiast quotes: 


capeorepov por Kapabéatepov ppagor. 
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ravavti’ dv mpdrrovtes ov cwCoiwed dv ; 1450 
Al. & y, & Tladdpndes, 6 cofwrdryn dicts. 
[ravri wérep adbros cbpes 7) Kydicoday ; 
EY. éy pévos: ras & dfidas Kndicopayv. | 
Al. ri dat; od ti déyers; AIS. rhv wd viv po dpadoov 
mp@rtov, tla xpnra: worepa Tois xpyotois; AI. wodev; -1455 
picel kdxiora. AIS. rots wovnpois 0 Aderar ; 
Al. ov dn7 éxeivn y, 4dAX ypirat mpos Biav. 
AIS. wés ovv tis dv odoete ToLaAbTHY TOALY, 
Hh MATE xAaiva pyre cictpa cupdéper ; 
AI. eépioxe vy Ai’, civep dvadice maruy. 1460 


AIS. éxet dpdoap dv évOadi & od BovrAopat. 
Al. ph dfra ot y', GAN evOévS’ dvier Tayabd. 


AIS. tiv yay brav vopicwot Thy TOY TroAEpioV 


s A - 
elvat oderépay, Tiy d& oheTépay Tay TOAELLOY, 





1451. «3 y’, & Iladdpndes|] Note the 
difference in signification between these 
words and the ed y’, 6 Tdcedov of 14380 
supra. @ IIdcedoy was an appeal to the 
god; & Haddyundes is addressed to Euri- 
pides himself, as a compliment to his 
amazing cleverness. The artfulness of 
Palamede foiled even the craft of Odys- 
seus. The latter, to avoid the necessity 
of joining in the Trojan expedition, 
feigned himself mad, and ploughing with 
an ox and an ass pretended to sow salt 
in the furrows; but Palamede, placing 
the infant Telemachus before the 
plough, at once discovered the sanity of 
the ploughman. He was also famous 
as the inventor of dice, and many other 
discoveries. Euripides gave his name 
to one of his plays, which is parodied in 
the Thesmophoriazusae. 

1455. wé0ev;] ’Apyntixads, dvri rot ovda- 


pas.—Scholiast. This use of the inter- 
rogative rddevis by no means uncommon: 
Wasps 1145; Kccl. 389, 976; Aelian, 
V. H. xiii. 2 and Perizonius there. 

1459. xdatva ... ciovpa] ‘Neither 
broadcloth nor frieze,” as we might say. 
It is fruitless to speculate in what 
manner the yAaiva or tunic of ordinary 
wear represented the ypyorovs, or the 
ciavpa, ® rough coat of skins, the 
movnpovs. The words have no special 
application of this kind: they are 
merely a proverbial saying about people 
who are satisfied neither with one alter- 
native nor yet with the other. 

1460. cimrep dvadica mdadw] “If you 
shall return to the world above,” says 
Dionysus, “ find out some way of saving 
Athens.” “So I will, when I am there,” 
replies Aeschylus, ‘‘but not before.” 
The words cannot mean, as Brunck and 
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Shall find salvation in the opposite course. 


Dio. Good, O Palamedes! Good, you genius you. 
[Is this your cleverness or Cephisophon’s ? 
Evr. This is my own: the cruet-plan was his.| 


Dio. (To Aesch.) Now, you. 
The good and useful ? 
She hates and loathes them. 

Dio. 


AxscH. But tell me whom the city uses. 
Dio. What are you dreaming of ? 


AzscuH. Does she love the bad ? 


Not love them, no: she uses them perforce. 


AxscH. How can one save a city such as this, 


Whom neither frieze nor woollen tunic suits ? 


Dio. 


O, if to earth you rise, find out some way. 


Agscu. There will I speak: I cannot answer here. 


Dito. 


Nay, nay; send up your guerdon from below. 


Anscu. When they shall count the enemy’s soil their own, 


And theirs the enemy’s: when they know that ships 


others, following the Scholiast’s inter- 
pretation, translate them, si forte e malis 
emergere denuo possit, since avadvoer is 
the second person of the future middle, 
and not the third person of a supposed 
‘future active. Nor can they mean, as 
Dr. Blaydes and others translate them, 
st quidem emergere hine ad superos vis: 
a signification which cannot be found 
in the Greek, and would turn the reply 
of Aeschylus into absolute nonsense. 
1463. rv ynv drav x.7.r.] The coyness 
of Aeschylus is apparently intended to 
lend greater emphasis to his counsel 
when it comes. It is, as the Scholiast 
observes, the counsel which was given 
by Pericles at the commencement of the 
war (Thue. i. 140-144). “What if the 
enemy ravages Attica? So long as 
Athens is mistress of the sea, the whole 
world will be open to her fleets.” The 


third line conveys the same advice in 
another form. They are to consider 
their fleet to be their real wealth; and 
mere money stores, not expended on 
their fleet, to be unworthy of the name 
of wealth. Dionysus concurs in this, but 
as to spending money on the fleet, he 
observes that the dicasts alone absorb it 
all, adrd, ra Ypnpara involved in the word 
népov. ‘This observation is in striking 
contrast to the argument in Wasps 660-5, 
where it is shown that not one tithe of 
the revenue went into the pockets of the 
dicasts. And although since that date 
the revenue had greatly declined, the 
statement here is doubtless a comic ex- 
aggeration. The word xaramive: 1s em- 
ployed in precisely the same signification 
by St. Chrysostom (Hom. 1. in Titum, 


735 A), karamives Ta TOY TEVHTOV. 
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mopov Oe Tas vats, amopiay de Tov mépov. 1465 
Al. e&, wAny y 6 dtxacrhis abra& Karamiver povos. 
ITA. xpivos dv. = AI. atrn ody Kpiots yevrqoerau. 
aipjnoopat yap évirep  Wuyx7 Gere. 
EY. pepynpévos vuv trav Deady, ods Bpocas, 
h phy awagev p otkad, alpod rods didovs. 1470 
AI. % yA@r7’ 6udpor’, Aicyxddrov & aipjoopat. 
EY. ri dédpaxas, @ prapérat avOpdémov; Al. éyd; 
expiva vikav Aioydrov. TL yap ov; 
EY. aicyiotov epyov mpooBréres pe eipyacpévos ; 


1467. avrn oday x.t.d.] This shall be 
your judgement: or, in other words, this 
will I decide between you. The following 
line, to which these words are the intro- 
duction, is plainly a quotation from 
some lost play of Euripides. 

1469. dpocas| It is idle to inquire 
when and where such an oath could 
have been given; the statement is 
placed in the mouth of Euripides merely 
as an opening for the retort which is 
immediately delivered. The crisis of 
the drama has arrived, and Aristophanes 
surrounds it with a series of brilliant 
repartees which must have been irresis- 
tible even to the partisans of Euripides. 


NURSE. 
Hipp. 
NURSE. 
Hipp. 
NURSE. 


where the cots didous of the last verse 
seems equivalent to the pe of the first. 
1471. 4 yde@rr 6uwpox’] Euripides, 
one of the earliest and keenest of 
casuists, was perpetually raising ques- 
tions which, however he might answer 


1470. rovs qidouvs] ’Epe.—Scholiast. 
This use of the plural didouvs for the 
singular éuée was probably derived from 
the scene in the Hippolytus (607-613) 
which gives us also the succeeding 
line. Hippolytus has pledged himself 
not to reveal the secret which the nurse 
is desirous of unfolding, but when he 
hears what the secret 1s, when he learns 
that his stepmother Phaedra has con- 
ceived an incestuous passion for himself, 
he at first declines to be bound by his 
oath, and to keep the intelligence from 
his father. The nurse declares that she 
will be ruined if he repeats her tale, 
and the following dialogue ensues :— 


S X XN , ~ > > lf 
@ mpos cé yovatwr, pndapiis pw eLepyaon. 
Ti 3’, eimep, ws gys, pyndev eipneas Kady; .. . 
&@ Téxvov, Spkovs pndapis atipdaons. 
h yA@oo dépwpoy’, H 5€ ppiyv avwporos. 
@ mat, tl Spaces; cobs pidovs diepydce ; 
’ P > fi ’ 


them himself, came as a shock to the 
honest instincts of Athenian morality. 
The suggestion that perjury might in 
some cases be justified, especially on so 
flimsy a plea as that the mind had not 
assented to what the tongue had sworn, 
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Are their true wealth, their so-called wealth delusion. 


Dito. 
Pxiuto. Now then, decide. 


Aye, but the justices suck that down, you know. 
Dio. I will; and thus [’ll do it. 


T’ll choose the man in whom my soul delights. 


Eur. O, recollect the gods by whom you swore 

You'd take me home again; and choose your friends. 
Dio. *T'was my tongue swore; my choice is—Aeschylus. 
Eur. Hah! what have you done? 


To Aeschylus ; why not? 


Dio. Done? Given the victor’s prize 
Eur. And do you dare 


Look in my face, after that shameful deed ? 


might well seem to imperil the very 
framework of society: and perhaps no 
line that ever was written made so deep 
an impression on the public as the line, 
quoted in the preceding note, from 
which the words in the text were bor- 


rowed. Aristophanes thrice refers to it, 
here, supra 101, and still earlier in 
Thesm. 275. In the last-mentioned 
passage Euripides pledges his oath to 
Mnesilochus that he will not desert him, 
whereupon Mnesilochus responds :— 


And please remember *twas your minp that swore, 
Not your tongue only: please remember that. 


Plato alludes to it twice, Theaetetus, 
154D; Symposium, 199 A. Cephisodo- 
rus, a disciple of Isocrates, selected 
this line as a special instance of the 
immoral sayings of poets and sophists. 
—Ath. iii. 94. Aristotle in the Rhetoric 
(iii, 15. 8) tells us that, Huripides being 
involved in a lawsuit, his opponent up- 
braided him with this line, apparently 
meaning that the poet could not be 
trusted even when speaking upon oath ; 
whereto Euripides replied that his op- 
ponent was himself acting illegally, in 
bringing before the legal judges a rem 
judicatam, a matter of which the theatri- 
cal judges had already disposed. Lucian 
refers to it in his Vitarum auctio, 9. 
Cicero (De Officiis, 111. 29) shows that on 


philosophical grounds the aphorism may 
well be supported. However, in the 
play itself, Hippolytus himself abandons 
it. Many other passages are collected 
by the industry of Valcknaer and Bp. 
Monk in their notes on the Hippolytus. 
Origen condemns a sect of heretics for 
teaching that it was no sin to deny their 
Lord with their tongue, so that they 
denied him not with their heart, 7é 
oToduart apynoetat, ty Sé Kxapdia ovyi.— 
Kuseb. Eccl. Hist. vi. 38. 

1472. praporar’ avOporer| “ He forgets 
that he is speaking to a god,” says 
Bergler; ‘‘so in Birds 1638 Heracles 
addresses Poseidon as 6 datpdvi’ dvOparav 
IIdceidov.” ‘To which Dr. Blaydes adds 
Plutus 78. And cf. supra 1160. 
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1475. ri & aicypdv] This is parodied 
from another questionable line of Euri- 
pides, ri 8 aioypoy, jy py rotct xpwpévors 
doxn; It occurred in his Aeolus, that 
notorious play which represented the 
incestuous union of a brother and sister 
(see the note on 863 supra); and taken 
literally, is seemed to make right and 
wrong depend upon the opinion of the 
agent. Whats wrong if they who do it 
think not so? It was believed in after 
times, that when these words were first 
pronounced by the actor, a great tumult 


arose in the theatre, and a voice, which 
tradition ascribed to Antisthenes, was 
heard to reply, Nay, wrong is wrong, 
whatever men may think, aicxpdv 6 y 
aicxpov, Kay Soxn Kav py Son. (Plutarch, 
De Audiendis Poetis, 12.) Athenaeus 
(xiii. chap. 45) quotes some lines of 
Machon, in which the Corinthian Lais, 
like Dionysus here, makes use of this 
line to barb a cutting repartee against 
Euripides himself. The lines may be 
roughly rendered as follows :— 


Lais of Corinth, so the story goes, 
Beheld Euripides with pen and tablet 


Out in a garden. 


Poet. she exelaimed, 


Whatever made you say in your Medea, 

‘Of, shameless hussy’’? Then the bard, amazed 
At the girl’s cheek, said, Are you not yourself 

A. shameless hussy? Lais laughed, and answered, 
What's shameless if your lovers think not so? 


The exclamation ¢pp aicyporoe is from 
Jason’s speech to Medea (Med. 1348). 
The word ypapeévois, as used by the poet, 
means merely the performers of the act 
in question; as used by the courtesan, 
it means her lovers: ef. Wasps 1028, 
and the note there. Fritzsche’s conjec- 
ture that the preceding line, aicyicroy 
épyov mpooBreres p elpyaopéevos; also 
eame from the Aeolus, and was addressed 
by Aeolus to his incestuous son, to 


which Macareus replied with the line 
before us, would destroy the whole 
humour of the passage. Dionysus would 
be merely continuing a quotation, in- 
stead of making a felicitous and un- 
expected repartee ; and Euripides must 
have been deserted by all his codia 
when he deliberately led up to such a 
damaging retort. 

1476. reOvnxéra] Probably as he uiters 
this word, Euripides drops to the ground, 
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What’s shameful, if the audience think not so ? 
Wretch, would you leave me dead ? 
Who knows if death be life, and life be death, 


And breath be mutton broth, and sleep a sheepskin ? 


Piuto. Now, Dionysus, come ye in, 
Pruro. And sup before ye go. 


and there remains, after the fashion of 
Cleon in the Knights, till the conclusion 
of the play. | 
1477. ris oidev] Yet a third time 
Dionysus replies to the disappointed 


Dio. What for ? 


Dio. A bright idea. 


tragedian with a line borrowed from 
his own tragedies, and a third time 
Euripides rots oixeiows mrepois dNiockerat. 
The idea is twice found in the fragments 
of Euripides : 


tis oidev ei TO (nv pev éore KarOavely, 
TO KaTOavely S¢ Cav Kadrw vopifera ;—Polyeidus, Fragm. 8, Wagner. 


And again 
tis 8 oidev ei Civ Tov’ d 


kéxAnrat Oavely, 


TO (nv &¢ Ovnoxev éort.—Phrixus, Fragm. 11. 


Some discover in these passages a fore- 
cast of the sublime doctrine of the 
Faith. And truly the language is well 
adapted to express the Christian view of 
death. <A great Persian archbishop, 
exhorting his fellow martyrs in Sapor’s 
persecution, declared (wiv ddnOas civat 
TO Oe aroOaveiy (Sozomen, Eccl. Hist. i1. 
10). And Theodoret’s ordinary way of 
recording a Christian’s death is to say 
eis THY aynpw Kal Gdumov peréotn Cony, 
“he passed to the life which knows no 
ending, the tearless life.” And see 
Plato’s Gorgias, chap. 47. However, on 
the lips of Euripides the lines seem 
rather to be an expression of philosophic 
doubt. ‘What do we know of life or 
death? We call those yet on earth, 
the living, and those in the world below, 
the dead. Yet, perchance, those in the 
world below call our state death, and 
their own life.’ The next line, of 


course, is a mere burlesque addition of 
Dionysus. 

1479. ri dai;] Dionysus seems a, little 
surprised, if not a little alarmed, at 
receiving an invitation from Pluto. 
And in truth the real reason why Pluto 
seeks to get him behind the scenes is to 
deprive him of the professional actor 
who has hitherto represented Dionysus, 
but who in the closing scene is to give 
greater dignity to the utterances of 
Pluto. Accordingly when Pluto re- 
appears at line 1500 he is represented 
by the state actor, and becomes the 
chief speaker, whilst Dionysus, if he 
reappears at all, is represented by 
Pluto’s choregic actor, and sinks into 
the unwonted position of a mute. 

1480. odo] Dionysus and Aeschylus, 
who are to be entertained in the halls 
of Pluto before sailing away over the 
Acherusian lake. ° 
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vy tov Ai’: od yap &xbopat 76 mpdypari. 


XO. 


, , > 3 A a4 
peakapios y avynp cyov 


Etveow nKpiPwpevny. 


mapa de moAAoiolv padeiy. 


60€ yap ev dpoveiy doxyaas 


1485 


- » yy > > 
wa drei otkad av, 


>> 9 aA ON “ 4 
et ayad@ pev Tois moAdiras, 


» 2? 5) “A N ~“ e “A 
er ayal@ oé Tols éavTod 


? ‘ ir 
évyyeveot Te Kal Pidroict, 


dia TO cuveros eivat. 


1490 


? » XN lA 
Xaplev ody pi Yoxpdret 


Tapakabhpwevoy Nadeiv, 


aToBanrbvTa fovoetKkiy, 


Th TE péylora Tapadindvra 


THS TPAYOOLKHS TExUNS. 


1495 


aN x9 SN “ / 
TOO €mi cepvotow Adbyolct 


kal okaplpnopoiot Afpov 


daTpiBiy apyov moetodat, 


mTapadhpovovvros avdpos. 


ITA. 


1482, paxdpios x.t.d.] During the ab- 
sence of Pluto and his guests, the Chorus 
sing an airy little strophe and anti- 
strophe, each consisting of nine trochaic 
lines; the strophe in praise of Aeschylus, 
the antistrophe in depreciation of 
Euripides. 

1484. mapa] For rapectt. This we may 
learn by many an example. 

1492. mapaxaOnpevoy Aareiv] Nobody 
could be long in the company of 
Socrates without being drawn into some 
argumentative conversation. Ov padiop, 


dye 0t) xaipov, Aicxtre, xapet, 


1500 


says Theodorus in the twenty-first 
chapter of the Theaetetus (to which 
Mr. Mitchell refers) od padvov, 6 Saxpares, 
col rapakaOnpevoy pi Oiddvat Adyov, This 
perpetual talking which surrounded 
Socrates is In truth the ddodrcoyxia of 
which the comic poets speak (Clouds 
1480; Eupolis, Fragm. Inc. 10), and to 
which Plato makes such a pathetic 
reference in the fourteenth chapter of 
the Phaedo. The reproach still clung 
to him after his death; and even in the 
islands of the Blessed, Lucian (Ver. Hist. 
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Y’ faith, ’'m nowise indisposed for that. 


Cror. Blest the man who possesses a 
Keen intelligent mind. 

This full often we find. 

He, the bard of renown, 
Now to earth reascends, 
Goes, a joy to his town, 
Goes, a joy to his friends, 
Just because he possesses a 
Keen intelligent mind. 
Rieut it is and befitting, 
Not, by Socrates sitting, 
Idle talk to pursue, 
Stripping tragedy-art of 
All things noble and true. 
Surely the mind to school 
Fine-drawn quibbles to seek, 
Fine-set phrases to speak, 

Is but the part of a fool! 


Prurto., Farewell then, Aeschylus, great and wise, 





il. 17) represents him adodecyotyra with 
Nestor and Palamede, encircled by a 
group of the most beautiful youths: 
till Rhadamanthus threatens to expel 
him from the island, ny @Avapy, Kai py 
Gedy, adeis THy eipwveiay, evwyeicPat. 

1497. cxapipynopoicr| Subtleties, triviali- 
ties, chippings of nonsense. emtodo- 
ylais, evTedetats, oxtaypadias.— Scholiast, 
Suidas. oxdpipos is indeed merely 
another form of kdpdos. 

1500. dye 8n] Pluto and Aeschylus, 
probably accompanied by other ban- 


queters, amongst whom may perhaps 
have appeared the venerable form of 
Sophocles, re-enter the stage: and the 
former (now represented by one of the 
three state actors) bids farewell to 
the victorious poet, and entrusts him 
with a commission to be executed on 
his return to Athens. He is to present 
halters to several obnoxious citizens, 
who are to terminate their existence 
therewith without unnecessary delay. 
And if they hesitate, then Pluto, who 
once ascended to the plains of Enna to 
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Kal o@Ce WoALY THY HmeTepav 
yvomnas ayabats, Kal maidevoov 
Tovs avonrovs: woddol © eiciv: 
Kai 60s TouTt KAcoparvri hépov, 
Kal TovTi Total TopioTais 


Mipynki 6 pod Kai Nixopdyo: 


1505 


760e 0 “Apyevdpo- 


e] ~ 
Kat ppde avrots raxéws Arey 


@s éue Sevpl kal pi) pédAAELY> . 


kav pp} Taxéws HKwow, ey@ 1510 


3 
vy tov Amod\X@ oTigas aitovs 


‘ la 
Kal cuptrodicas 


per “Adeipdvrov rod Aevxoddgou 


bring back his queen Persephone, will 
in like manner ascend to the streets of 
Athens, and after branding and fetter- 
ing them as his runaway slaves, will 
drive them before him to the under- 
world. The first line of Pluto’s speech 
is very similar to a line (154) in the 
Peace, GA’ dye, Hnyace, xopee xaipor, 
but the words ywpet xaipwv have not 
quite the same meaning in the two 
lines, since here, as in the i& xaipwy of 
Knights 498, Wasps 1009, and elsewhere, 
they involve the notion of “farewell,” 
which is absent in the line of the Peace. 

1501. juerépav] In this last solemn 
scene—for a solemn scene it is, although 
it occurs in a comedy—Pluto, as Dr. 
Merry observes, is paying a compliment 
to Athens, by identifying himself with 
her citizens. The Scholiast’s explana- 
tion, rovro éfyn 6 HWXovroy émet mpoonjket 7) 
"Arrixy Anpnrpt kat Képn, is a little too 
far-fetched. 


1504, dds rouri] “Iows vyowioy émdi- 
Swow ait@ 6 WAovrav pos ayydyny, says 
the Scholiast, and again on the following 
line, «in S dv cyouwiov 6 énididwow adrois. 
And it seems to me far more probable 
that he gives three halters than that, 
as Hlmsley suggests in a note on Ach. 


_ 784, he gives a dagger for one,a halter 


for another, and hemlock for the third. 
As to Cleophon, see supra 678, infra 
1532. He at least was not slow in 
obeying the summons of Pluto, dying 
in the following year. 

1505. woptorais| These were officials 
upon whom devolved the duty of pro- 
viding ways and means by the imposition 
of taxes, and apparently of superintend- 
ing the collection of the taxes. They 
were our Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and Board of Inland Revenue rolled 
into one. We read in Kcclesiazusae 
823-9 that the city had then recently 
been in urgent need of 500 talents, and 
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Go, save our state by the maxims rare 
Of thy noble thought ; and the fools chastise, 
For many a fool dwells there. 


And this to Cleophon give, my friend, 


And this to the revenue-raising crew, 


Nicomachus, Myrmex, next I send, 


And this to Archenomus too. 
And bid them all that without delay, 
To my realm of the dead they hasten away. 


For if they loiter above, I swear 


V’ll come myself and arrest them there. 

And branded and fettered the slaves shall go 
With the vilest rascal in all the town, 
Adeimantus, son of Leucolophus, down, 


that Euripides (possibly the poet’s son) 
erdptcev, that is, devised as one of the 
mwoptorat the means of raising it by a 
property tax of 24 percent. The people 
were delighted to think that so large 
a sum could be raised by so slight an 
imposition ; but when it was found that 
the tax did not realize anything like 
the required amount, Euripides was 
abused as cordially as he had at first 
been praised. Myrmex and Nicomachus 
are supposed to have been guilty of 
embezzlement in carrying out their 
financial schemes: and it is probably 
to these very persons, and to this very 
passage, that the gloss of Photius and 
of Suidas refers, roptorai. oi rots mépous 
eianyoupevoe Onpaywyot emt te éavTav 
AvotreAez, And certainly if this is, as 
Paulmier supposes, the Nicomachus 
against whom Lysias inveighs in his 
thirtieth oration, we can well believe 


him to have been guilty of any amount 
of embezzlement. And see the note on 
1083 supra. It is interesting to observe 
that, in the speech of Lysias, Nicomachus 
is said by means of a forged law to 
have brought about the death of 
Cleophon. Of Myrmex and Archenomus 
nothing is known. 

1513. ’Adetudvrov] What induced the 
poet to include Adeimantus in his list 
of reprobates, we cannot tell: but that 
he had good reason for doing so may 
be inferred from the fact that this 
Adeimantus is the Athenian commander 
who was credited with having, a few 
months later, on the fatal day of 
Aegospotami, betrayed to Lysander the 
entire Athenian fleet. Huis father, here 
called Leucolophus, is elsewhere called 
Leucolophides (Xen. Hell. i. 4. 21; . 
Plato, Protagoras, 7). Possibly he was 
Leucolophus, the son of Leucolophus, 
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Q ~ , 9 , 
KaTa& YRS TAXEwsS amroTréeprpo. 


AIS. 


_ 7 \ \ N ~ 
Tatra wojow ov O€ Tov OaKov 


1515 


Tov éuov mapddos SogpokAel rypeivy, 


‘ 7 BD ” > 3» - 
Kat dlacw ev, nv ap €y® Wore 


dedp adixapat. 


TovTov yap éy@ 


cogia kpivw devrepov Elva. 


péuvnoo 6 mes 6 Tavotpyos dvip 


1520 


Kai Wevdor\dyos kat Bapoddyos 
v4 ’ ’ \ “ A 3 N 
pndémor eis Tov Odkov Tov Epov 


pnd adkov éyxabedcirat. 


IITA. 


Aapmddas iepas, xdpa mporéumere 


gaivere toivuy bets TOUTH 


1525 


Tololv TOUTOUV TOUTOY péACoLY 


Kal poAtratow Kedadovrres. 


XO. wpeta péev evodiav dyabjy amibvrTi TrolnTh 
> 7 b] - - ? e ‘\ - 
és ddos dpvupévm dére, daipoves of Kata yaias, 


TH O€ ToAE peydrorv ayabay ayabas emivoias. 


1530 


4 \ b 4 > ? td > ¢ 
TayXU yap eK peydA@v axéwv mavoaiped av obTas 


9 . 
dpyadéwv t év GrrAas Evvddwr. 


and was therefore sometimes called by 
his patronymic to distinguish him from 
his own father. This double nomen- 
clature is by no means uncommon. The 
father of Huripides is called indifferently 
Mnesarchus and Mnesarchides, see Suidas 
s.v. Euripides. The archon eponymus 
for the year 394-3 is sometimes called 
EKubu‘us, and sometimes Eubulides. See 
Clinton’s F. H. on that year. And many 
other examples might be given. 

1519. codia] That is, in the art of 
, tragedy. Cf. supra 766, 776, 780. 

1524. daivere] Tpss roy Xopdv. 
TOU, avantere © pvotat.—Scholiast. The 


3 \ 
avTt 


KAcogav 6& paxéolo 


torches were lighted when the Chorus 
entered, supra 315, 344, but were 
probably extinguished at line 4959, if 
not before. Here the mystics are bidden 
to relight them, Light for him the holy 
torches, and doubtless obey the order at 
once. There is much in these directions, 
as Bergler observes, which recalls the 
concluding scene of the Humenides. 
1526. pédrdeowv] Here again the pédos 
is regarded in its metrical aspect (see 
the note on 1250 supra), the musical 
element being added by the word 
podratow which followg. For it is in 
their metre and their music only that 
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Down, down to the darkness below. 


Agscu. I take the mission. 


This chair of mine 


Meanwhile to Sophocles here commit, 


(For I count him next in our craft divine,) 


Till I come once more by thy side to sit. 


But as for that rascally scoundrel there, 
That low buffoon, that worker of ill, 
O let him not sit in my vacant chair, 


Not even against his will. 


PLUTO, (To the Chorus.) Escort him up with your mystic throngs, 


While the holy torches quiver and blaze. 


Escort him up with his own sweet songs, 


And his noble festival lays. 


Cuor. First, as the poet triumphant is passing away to the light, 


Grant him success on his journey, ye powers that are ruling below. 
Grant that he find for the city good counsels to guide her aright ; 
So we at last shall be freed from the anguish, the fear, and the woe, 


Freed from the onsets of war. 


the six hexameters with which the play 
concludes belong to Aeschylus. The 
words are the words of Aristophanes, 
though naturally in composing the 
verses he gives even to the language 
itself an Aeschylean colouring. The 
Scholiast quotes from the Glaucus Pot- 
niensis, evodiay pey mportov amd oTrdopatos 
xéouev [oot]: and Bergler from the 
Eumenides (966), «in & dyabdy ayady 
Sidvota woNiras. The pédos signifies the 
final triumph of the metre assailed by 
Euripides, supra 1264-1292. 

1532. KAcopév] Of the career of this 
demagogue we have few details beyond 
the fact that on two distinct occasions 


Let Cleophon now and his band 


he was the evil genius of Athens, 
persuading her to reject a peace which 
was her only hope of salvation. First, 
after the brilliant success of Alcibiades 
at Cyzicus (Diod. Sic. xin. 53), and 
again after the more important victory 
of Arginusae (Aristotle’s Polity of 
Athens, chap. 34), the Lacedaemonians 
made overtures to Athens for the con- 
clusion of a general peace on the uti 
possidetis principle; and on each occa- 
sion if was mainly through the in- 
strumentality of Cleophon that these 
overtures were rejected. Well might 
Aeschines (adv. Ctes. 150) aver that 
KrXcohav tiv médkw arodecey, His out- 
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rageous conduct on the second occasion 
is narrated by Aristatle, ubi supra, and 
Aeschines de F. L. 80, and having 
occurred shortly before the exhibition 
of this play is doubtless the reason why 
he is here bidden to go and fight, since 
fighting is what he so much desires, in 
his native fields of Thrace (his mother’s 


country, see supra 678 and the note 
there, and see also the Introduction to 
this play). The advice here given to 
Cleophon may remind the reader of 
that given, though for a very different 
reason, to the sarpadoias in the 
Birds, 
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Battle, if battle they must, far away in their own fatherland. — 


GAA’ érerdy) paxtpos ei, 


eis Tamt Opdens arorérov, axel paxov.—Birds 1368, 1369. 


1533. rovrwy|] Even if this refers to 
the spectators generally, the mdrpro 
apovpat must be confined to the native 
fields of Cleophon. But probably rotvrvwy 
means ‘‘ of Cleophon’s clique,” who very 
possibly, like Cleophon himself, may 


have had a strain of barbarian blood in 
their veins. Let Cleophon, and such as 
Cleophon, go and fight in their own 
barbarian fatherlands, and leave Athens 
and Attica in peace and quietness. | 


APPENDIX 


OF VARIOUS READINGS 


THE ancient critics, in selecting the plays of the Athenian dramatists 
which have come down to the modern world, usually commenced their 
Aristophanic series with the Plutus, the Clouds, and the Frogs. And 
as their selections have not always come to our hands in a complete 
form, there are more MSS. of these three plays than of any other 
comedy of Aristophanes. Whilst some of the later plays of the series 
exist in a few MSS. only, there are no less than thirty MSS. which 
contain the whole or part of the Frogs. 

The letters by which the MSS. are designated vary in different 
editions of Aristophanes, and in none (except in the case of two or 
three of the principal MSS.) bear any relation to the MSS. themselves. 
I have therefore recast the nomenclature, denoting all the Venetian 
MSS. by the letter V, all the Parisian by P, all the Florentine by F, 
the Milanese by M, the Oxford by O, the Cambridge by C, the 
London by L, that of Modena by m, that of Monaco (formerly called 
Portus Herculis) by H, the Viennese by W, the Elbing by E, and 
the Borgian by B, whilst I have retained the letters R and U for 
the Ravenna and the Vaticano-Urbinas respectively. The Parisian 
MSS. having been collated by Brunck, I have, for convenience sake, 
included among the P’s his own private MS., which is supposed sub- 
sequently to have formed part of Richard Heber’s collection, its present 
whereabouts being unknown to me, 
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It is on the foregoing principle that the following table is con- 
structed :— 


The Ravenna MS. 

The first Venetian (No. 474, St. Mark’s Library, Venice). 
The first Milanese (No. L 39, St. Ambrose Library, Milan). 
The first Parisian (No. 2712, National Library, Paris). 

The Vaticano-Urbinas (No. 141, Urbino). 


(The readings of the foregoing MSS. are taken from Velsen’s very 


careful and minute collations.) 


P. 
pe 
ip’; 


The third Parisian (No. 2717). 
The fourth Parisian (C. B. 2). 
Brunck’s own MS. 


(Brunck’s edition is founded on a collation of P, P?, P%, P®.) 


Pe. 
re, 


The fifth Parisian (No. 2820). 

The sixth Parisian (No. 2716). 

The second Venetian (No. 472), 

The third Venetian (No. 475). 

The second Florentine (No. 31, 16, Laurentian Library). 
The third Florentine (No. 31, 18). 

The fourth Florentine (No. 31, 35), 

The fifth Florentine (No. 2715, Bibl. Abbat.). 

The sixth Florentine (No. 2779). 


. The second Milanese (No. C 222). 


The Oxford MS. (No. 127 Baroce., Bodleian Library). 
The first Cambridge (No. 3) 
The second Cambridge (No, 15) 
The first London (No. 5664 Harl., British Museum). 
The second London (No. 6307). 

The Modena MS. 

The Monaco MS. (No. 187). 

The first Viennese (No. 163, Imperial Library, Vienna). 


in one volume. 
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W!. The second Viennese (No. 201). 
W?. The third Viennese (No. 227). 
E. The Elbing MS. 

B. The Borgian MS. 


(The readings of the MSS. from P* downwards are taken from 
the notes of Bekker, Dindorf, Blaydes, and others.) 

The editions of the Frogs in my own possession, from which the 
following synopsis is compiled, are as follows. As in most of the 
MSS., so in all the editions before Bekker, the Plutus, the Clouds, and 
the Frogs are the first three comedies given :— 


(1) Aldus. Venice, 1498. 
(2) Junta. Florence, 1515. 
(3) Fracini. Florence, 1525 (sometimes called the second Junta). 
(4) Gormont. Paris, 1528. 
(5) Zanetti. Venice, 1538. 
(6) Neobari. Paris, 1540 (only the Plutus, the Clouds, and the 
Frogs). 
(7) Farreus. Venice, 1542 (a reprint of Zanetti). 
(8) Grynaeus. Frankfort, 1544. 
(9) Gelenius. Basle, 1547 (sometimes called Froben). 
(10) Rapheleng. Leyden, 1600 (sometimes called Plantin). 
(11) Portus. Geneva, 1607. 
(12) Scaliger. Leyden, 1624 (called Scaliger’s because containing 
a few notes of his). 
(18) Faber. Amsterdam, 1670 (hardly more than a reprint of 
Scaliger’s, with the addition of Le Fevre’s Ecclesiazusae). 
(14) Kuster. Amsterdam, 1710. 
(15) Bergler. Leyden, 1760. 
(16) Brunck. London, 1823 (originally published at Strasburg, 
1788). | 
(17) Invernizzi and others. Leipsic, 1794-18238. (The notes to 
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the Frogs are by Beck. By some oversight Bekker 
attributes them to Dindorf.) 
(18) Bekker. London, 1829. 
(19) Dindorf. Oxford, 1835. 
(20) Cookesley’s Frogs. London, 1837 
(21) Mitchell’s Frogs. London, 1839 
(22) Bothe. Leipsic, 1845. 
(23) Fritzsche’s Frogs. Zurich, 1845. 
(24) Holden. London, 1848. 
(25) Bergk. Leipsic, 1857. 
(26) Meineke. Leipsic, 1860. 
(27) Holden (second edition). London, 1868. 
(28) Paley’s Frogs. Cambridge, 1877. 
(29) Green’s Frogs. Cambridge, 1879. 
(30) Kock’s Frogs. Berlin, 1881. 
(31) Velsen’s Frogs. Leipsic, 1881. 
(82) Merry’s Frogs. Oxford, 1884. 
(83) Blaydes. Halle, 1889. 
(84) Van Leeuwen’s Frogs. Leyden, 1896. 


\ with the text of Dindorf. : 


A complete enumeration of all the various readings of the MSS. 
and editions, and of all the conjectures of critics, would be far too 
lengthy and confusing for a work of this character; and only those 
are given which seem of some possible interest. It is needless to say 
that great assistance has been derived from Dr. Blaydes’s collection 
of various readings and conjectures; assistance for which I am all the 
more grateful, because I had to compile the Appendices to the Peace 
and the Wasps without it. 

It is perhaps desirable to explam that words cited from the text 
are given the accent required by their position in the text, and not 
that required by their altered position in the Appendix. 
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4, yo\n. Dawes proposed to read 
oxorn, treating the words mAjpy meéCopat, 
rovro Oé diAaga as parenthetical, and 
translating Immo quidquid tibi lubet 
(praeterquam ‘“‘premor,” ab hoc autem 
temperes velim), omnino enim jam vacat. 
~7XOA) appears in some MSS. of Suidas, 
S.V. mdvu yap éor On xodn, and it was 
originally written in, but afterwards 
erased from P. P*®. But it was justly 
condemned by Bentley; and Thiersch 
is the only editor who has adopted it in 
preference to the MS. reading. 

7. ye’ povoyv exeiv V. and all the 
best MSS. (save that R. omits exety’ alto- 
gether) Bentley, Brunck, Invernizzi, 
Bekker, Bothe, Bergk, Kock, Velsen, 
Van Leeuwen. y’ éxetvo povov a few 
inferior MSS. and the other editions. 

15. rots oxevopopotow. All the editions 
before Brunck read oxevn hépove’ in two 
words, placing a colon, some after woveip, 
and others after ’Apenpias, and taking 
gépovo’ to be the third person plural of 
the present indicative. They therefore 
make Xanthias impart to the audience 
the irrelevant information that certain 
of their popular comedians “are always 
bearing burdens in their comedies.” 
Brunck was the first, and perhaps the 
only editor, and (with the exception of 
Reiske) the first, and perhaps the only 
scholar, who rightly comprehended the 
meaning of the passage. He found in 
P. and P*. cxeunpopoto written in one 
word, and in P®. oxevodopoto’ with, what 
was more suggestive, rots optima glossa 
superscripta, and saw at once that oxeun- 
gopovo (as he read it) was the dative 
plural of the participle, as indeed Reiske 
had seen before. dépovor, said Reiske, 
est dativus pluralis cohaerens cum roteiv. 
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Brunck therefore wrote the line oxeungo- 
poto” éxdoror. But oxevnopeiy is really 
vox nihili ; the compound is cxevodopeir. 
The article rots seems absolutely neces- 
sary; and scholars insist, perhaps with 
too great strictness, that the final iota 
of the dative cannot suffer elision. 
I therefore read rots cxevohopodaw. ois 
oxevoPopovow is found in the Scholiast ; 
Tois akevopopoio’ in C. and (with the 
rois superscribed) in O.and P*. It would 
be easy to read trois oxevopdpors if it is 
wished to adopt the idea propounded 
by Elmsley on Ach. 178; but this form 
receives no support from the MSS., and 
the two anapaests in the second and 
third places are of very common occur- 
rence, being found in two more lines 
within the next sixty lines of this play. 
The other MSS. readings are cxevodopoic’ 
(which of course is unmetrical without 
the rots) M. V'. Suidas s.v. Avkis. oxeun- 
gopota V. P. PY. FYB? FY. FM im, 
oKeun dépova’ R. W. W'. W?. F*. of oxein 
dépova P?, vi cxevodopoic’ V*. C*. And 
this was Porson’s suggestion, and has on 
his great authority been adopted by 
Thiersch, Merry, and Blaydes, notwith- 
standing that it is vitiated by the patent 
absurdity, mentioned above, of making 
Xanthias impart the information to the 
spectators. oireves cxeunpopovo’ H. Most 
recent editors either bracket or omit 
the line, though if is really essential 
to the sense. 

20. épet. Cobet prosaically proposes 
épo, which Méineke introduces into the 
text. 

27. ovvos (for 6 dvos). So MSS. and 
editions except ashereinafter mentioned. 
R. and E. have évos, which is brought 
into the text by Invernizzi, Fritzsche, 
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and Meineke, who absurdly suppose that 
Dionysus meant to imply that Xanthias 
is an évos. This characteristic little 
dialogue, 26-9, is by Hamaker character- 
istically struck out. 

57. dratat...7@ KrewOever U. FL. . 
F°. m. (the only MS. reading which 
satisfies the metre) Brunck, Invernizzi, 
Bothe, Bergk, Paley. drrarat ... ro 
KnrecoOevee P. P?, P?, P®. V4. V2. and the 
great bulk of the MSS. 
KrXeoOéver editions before Brunck, Din- 
dorf, Meineke, Merry. ammamat.. . T@ 
KvecoOévee R. Ve. dmarat ... TO Kree- 
oféve. Fritzsche, Kock, Velsen, Blaydes, 
Van Leeuwen. 

67. kat ratta tov reOvnxdros. These 
words, without the note of interrogation, 
form part of the uninterrupted speech 
of Dionysus in the MSS. and early 
editions. Kuster, following some ancient 
critics mentioned by the Scholiast, was 
the first to transfer them to Heracles, 
and to add the note of interrogation. 
Kuster’s alteration, though overlooked 
for a time, is followed by Fritzsche and 
all subsequent editors. © 

76. ov, The MSS. and early editions 
have ovxt, but Bentley, observing that 
the last syllable of Sodoxdea is long, 
proposed either to change ovxi into ot, 
or to omit gyr’. The former alternative 
is adopted by Dindorf and all subsequent 
editors. dvr “avr confidenter corrigit 
vir amicus A. Palmer, coll. Eccl. 925 
ovdeis yap &s we mpdrepov eloeto avr’ épod. 
Quam correctionem palmariam recepi.” 
—Blaydes. And so Van Leeuwen. But 
Heracles, proposing that Dionysus should 
bring back Sophocles instead of Euripi- 
des, was bound to give some reason for 
his suggestion; and this is furnished 
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by the MS., but not by the proposed, 
reading. And indeed if no such reason 
were required, I should prefer Bentley’s 
second alternative to Palmer’s correc- 
tion. 

77. dvayeww, elmep y. So V'. V2. P2, P3, 
F?, F?, O. Ct. C2. B. W*. W*. Bentley, 
Dindorf, recentiores, except that Velsen 
and Van Leeuwen, after a conjecture of 
Halm, read dvd&ew cimep. dvdyew eimep, 
contra metrum, R. V. dvayayeiv ecimep 
P. M. U. and a few other MSS. and all 
editions, before Dindorf. The rest of 
the line is the same in all MSS. and 
editions except that Blaydes alters it 
into eimep ye det o avdyew tid; which 
certainly gives a better sense, but is 
based on no authority. 

81. xavy Dobree, Dindorf, recentiores. 
kat MSS. edd. veteres. But two MSS. 
(P. and m.) supply the ay at the end of 
the verse, reading émiyeipnoeev ay for 
ETTLXELPNO ELE LOL. 

83. wot ’orw KR. V. P. M. U. and ap- 
parently all the other MSS. and, except 
as hereinafter mentioned, all editions. 
But R. V. O. H. B. for dmoiyerar have 
otyerat, which makes the line in those 
MSS. unmetrical, and a few recent editors 
have preferred to substitute conjectural 
alterations for the reading of the vast 
majority of the MSS. Thus Meineke 
and Blaydes read mov ’of’; érov ’or’; 
anokurav p’ otyerat, and Velsen and Van 
Leeuwen (after a conjecture of Cobet) 
qwov wor oT; amoAuTe@v p olyerat. 

84. pitas. The Scholiast says +ypa- 
erat Setds. Hidots O€ avri tod Tois codois. 
otros Sé ayabds qv tov tpdmoy, Kat THY 
TpameCay Napmrpds. kat haciy ort 7d TIAdto- 
vos cuumréatov ey €oTidoe avTov yéeypamral, 
To\AGv dpa Pirocsper rap atte xataxVev- 
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tov. And Dobree conjectured that oo- 
gots and not gidras is the true reading 
here; a conjecture approved, though 
not adopted, by Blaydes. But qiros, 
even if not a reminiscence of the 4 wode- 
vos pidows of Eur. Phoen. 320, is better 
suited to the context and infinitely 
more harmonious. The dyads at the 
commencement of the line is a tribute 
to the genial, kindly nature of the man, 
which his friends would especially 
regret. And so great a master of har- 
mony as Aristophanes would hardly, in 
a line in which every word, except the 
copula, ends with the letter s, have un- 
necessarily introduced an additional 
sibilant. 

90. pupa. Van Leeuwen reads pupias, 
after a conjecture of Dindorf. 

103. padAd\a Dobree (after Porson’s 
py adda), Dindorf, recentiores, except 
Bothe and Thiersch. padda V. pdda 
R. O. V1. V*. kat pada the other MSS. 
(except E, which has kal pa Aia) and 
editions. 

104. 4 pov MSS. vulgo. kal phy (after 
a conjecture of Cobet) Velsen, Blaydes, 
Van Leeuwen. For os kati aol Soxei. 
Dobree proposed ov kai cot doxets 

114. wavdoxeuvrpias MSS. vulgo. Her- 
werden would substitute wavdoxet’ dpiod’, 
Blaydes mavdoxeta xypnod’, whilst Velsen 
reads (from his own conjecture) zrav6oke?” 
emeO’. 

116. iévac kai ov ye; MSS. vulgo. 
Seidler proposed to transfer the words 
kat av ye to the reply of Dionysus, so 
that the dialogue would run iévar; AI. 
kat ov ye Mndev ert kx... And this sug- 
gestion is adopted by Dindorf, Holden, 
Paley, Kock, Velsen, recentiores. But 
I agree with Fritzsche, who says, “‘ Vul- 
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gata lectio et per se aptissima est (tu 
adeo, inquit, cum tua ignavia, ut ego ire 
audebis ?) et concinne refertur ad v. 108— 
111, ubi agebatur de Herculis ad inferos 
descensu, quem Bacchus imitari studet. 
Seidleri conjectura quum minime neces- 
saria est, tum orationem e gravi reddit 
languidam.” And the M8. reading is 
supported also by Hermann, Bergk, and 
Meineke. 

117. ray 6dav MSS. vulgo. Fritzsche 
altered it into voy 6ddv, and the altera- 
tion is adopted by Van Leeuwen. 

118. dan (or éan, which is the same 
thing) U. and (corrected from éras) M. 
and (corrected from 670. with a marginal 
note yp* émes) V. Bergk, Meineke, 
Holden, Paley, Kock, Velsen, Green, 
Van Leeuwen. érosR.P.vulgo. ddu- 
Edped’ P. O. Li. FY. P®. and (corrected 
from ddixéped’) R. Brunck, recentiores. 
api€Eow most of the other MSS. and the 
editions before Brunck. 

129. era ri; R. M. U. Vi V2. O. H. 
F2, F*, B. W%. Invernizzi, Bekker, Din- 
dorf, Holden, Meineke, Blaydes, Van 
Leeuwen. xdra ti; V. P. and the other 
MSS. and vulgo. 

138. was meparoOjnoopa; V. F* (and 
in uno Regio, says Brunck, without 
specifying which) Bentley, Brunck, 
Dindorf, Fritzsche, recentiores. mas ye 
mepatwOnoopat; R. P. M. U. and the other 
MSS. generally, and all the editions 
before Brunck, and Bothe afterwards. 

142. Onaets Hyayev. Brunck inserted 
of between these words, an unnecessary 
alteration, in which no editor has fol- 
lowed him, . 

149. nAroincey R. V. M. U. and (sub- 
stantially) the MSS. generally, and all 
the editions before Brunck, and Bekker 
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and Bergk afterwards. Brunck intro- 
duced the “more Attic” form 7Aédnoev 
from Suidas, and is followed by the other 
recent editors. See infra on 819 and 826. 

150. épxov MSS. vulgo. But the word 
is omitted in Aldus and Junta; and 
made its first appearance (in print) in 
Fracini’s edition. Then it led a fitful 
existence, appearing only in Gormont, 
Neobari, and Gelenius, till Kuster finally 
established it in its place. 

151. 7) Mopoipov x.t.A. Several editors 
have been much exercised at finding a 
humorous verse immediately following 
a string of serious ones; and truly, if 
Aristophanes had not been a comic 
writer, the contrast would have been 
worthy of notice. Velsen encloses the 
line in brackets. Bergk would insert 
it between the two lines which Dionysus 
forthwith speaks; making the first of 
the three lines of which that speech 
would then consist end with xai instead 
of xe’, the second commence with é¢ 
instead of 4, and the third commence 
with # instead of rnv. Van Leeuwen 
makes it the third line of the same 
speech, changing (after Cobet) ris pyoww 
into pnoly Tl’, 

159. dyev vulgo. dyo R. V. ‘‘ quae ma- 
nifesta est grammaticorum conjectura.”’ 
—Fritzsche. It is, however, followed 
by Velsen, Blaydes, and Van Leeuwen. 

160. od xabéém MSS. vulgo. Blaydes 
changes it into ov« é7' a£o. But Xanthias 
means “I will not hold them,” not “I 
will not carry them on,” which he has 
not yet been ordered to do. 

168. rév expepopévoy x.t.X. Hamaker 
would omit this very necessary verse, 
and Meineke and Van Leeuwen do so. 
What Hamaker’s reason was, I know 

FROGS 
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not. Van Leeuwen’s reason is that the 
word épyerat “ Attice non it sed venit 
significat.” And venit is the sense re- 
quired here. 

169. j) ep (or its equivalents pnipw 
and the like) is found in all the MSS. 
and in all the editions before Dindorf. 
The Scholiast, however, whilst recogniz- 
ing LNUpa, observes ypaperat Kal eX, 
Hyouy éav ph exw apyvptoy. I confess that 
to me this seems preposterous ; yet éyw 
is adopted by Dindorf, Bothe, Green, 
Merry, and Blaydes. Later in the line 
I have, with Bergk and several recent 
editors, written tdé7’ ew dyew for the 
common reading rére p’ aye. 

170. reves exbépovae rovrovi. This is 
the reading of U. P*. F*. and (except 
that for expépovor they have dépover) of 
R. V. M. P. and all the MSS. It is also 
the reading of all the editions before 
Dindorf. But Elmsley, at Ach. 127, to 
prevent an enclitic commencing an 
anapaest in a senarius (which, however, 
is by no means uncommon) proposed to 
alter ries into rw’, and this alteration 
is made by Dindorf, Fritzsche, and all 
subsequent editors. But the two accu- 
satives, ra and rovroyvi, do not go very 
well together, and a nominative is rather 
wanted for-the verb. Huirschig, there- 
fore, changed éxépovert rovrovi into expé- 
povow ovrout, and so Meineke, Blaydes, 
and Van Leeuwen. But Dionysus is 
calling attention to the vexpds, and not 
to the bearers, and rovrovi corresponds 
with the otros of the following line. 
Hirschig’s emendation was perhaps 
rendered necessary by Elmsley’s; but it 
is far better to sweep away both emen- 
dations, and to leave the line as the 
MSS. give it. Inthe same note, and for 
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the same reason, Elmsley proposed to 
omit the enclitic pe in the demveiy pe 
didacxe of 107 supra: but there his pro- 
posal met with no response. 

175. ey P. M. V2, W. Wi OP B®, BS, 
F. H., and all the editions except 
Thiersch and Velsen. Cf. infra 3389. 
iva R. U. P?. W2. Thiersch, Velsen. (’ 
dy V.O. 


177. dvaBianv. Van Leeuwen, at 
Cobet’s suggestion, reads avaBcoiny. 
Al. rourt ri ore; = BAN, 


airn ory iv Eppace. 


which can hardly be right. rotro; Ainyn 
is Dobree’s suggestion (for rovro Xipyn), 
which I have followed with Fritzsche, 
Bergk, Meineke, Holden, Paley, Kock, 
Velsen, Blaydes, and Van Leeuwen. 
184. yaip? & Xdpworv. The Scholiast 
says mavov trrovoeiy rpeis ToUTO héyovtas, 
domalopévous rov Xapava, Atcéyvaoy Ravbiay 
Sei yap trovonca Bov- 
AeoOat kai adrov cuvepBaiverv adrois. This 
is obviously the Scholiast’s own sugges- 
tion, and is very improbable. See the 
commentary on 177. It is, however, 
adopted by Blaydes, who thus brings 
four actors on the stage at once. Van 
Leeuwen gives the first yaip’ & Xaper to 
Dionysus, speaking leni voce; the second 
to Xanthias, speaking alta voce; the 
third to both Dionysus and Xanthias, 
alte clamantibus. 
186. dvou méxkas. 


kai Tov Nexpdov. 


So all the MSS., 
‘Greek grammarians, and editions except 
Meineke, Kock, and Van Leeuwen, who, 
following a suggestion of Conz and 
others, read ”“Oxvov aaAoxds; after a 
picture by Polygnotus at Delphi, repre- 
senting a man named Ocnus weaving a 
rope, and a she-ass standing beside him 
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180. yopaopev «7.4. Not understand- 
ing this line, Hamaker, after his manner, 
proposed to strike it out; and Meineke 
and Van Leeuwen do so; whilst Velsen 
places it between 182 and 1383, so that 
the words xwopapev émt 76 mdotoy follow 
immediately after cat mNoidy y’ dpe. 

181, 182. Some recent editors, follow- 
ing the suggestion of Enger and Bergk, 
distribute these two lines thus :— 


AI. v7? Ala 
RAN. xal mAotdy »’ dpa. 


TovTo; Aiuyn. 


and eating the rope as fast as he wove 
it; an allegory, it is said, of an in- 
dustrious worker, whose earnings, as fast 
as he made them, were dissipated by a 
thriftless wife.—Pausanias, Phocica, 29. 
The idea is certainly ingenious, but I 
agree with Dr. Merry that it is more - 
ingenious than probable. It is difficult 
to see what this allegory can have to 
do with the world after death; no such 
proverb as “Oxvov mAoxds is known to 
exist; and there is an overwhelming 
weight of authority the other way. 

187. Taivapov MSS. vulgo. Tdprapoy 
Meineke, who is followed by Holden and 
Van Leeuwen, the latter saying, Fingi 
non potest Charon cymba sua Taenarum 
appulsurus. Charon, of course, is only 
going across the lake. His passengers, 
like Dionysus and Xanthias, later on, 
must find their own way to their several 
destinations. See the commentary on 
185. 

189. eivexa (or évexa), all the best 
MSS.; but here, as everywhere else, 
Dindorf and others change it to cdvexa. 

198. mepeOpeEee MSS. vulgo. sepiOpe- 
fes Blaydes.—kvcr@ R. V. U. VE V%. 
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p>, W?. 0. C. L'. B. Junta, Gormont, 
Neobari, Invernizzi, recentiores except 
Bothe. rpéyov P. M. E. H. W. W*. W’. 
F?, 5, F*, all editions (save as aforesaid) 
before Invernizzi, and Bothe afterwards. 

195. pavOdvers; This word is given to 
Dionysus by the vast majority of the 
MSS. and by Brunck and all subsequent 
editors, except Blaydes. P.and V. omit 
the name of Dionysus, but leave a space 
for it. On the other hand, R. U. F*. 
and F*. continue it to Charon; and so 
do all the editions before Brunck, and 
so Blaydes. Considering how much 
easier it is to omit than to insert a 
name, I have retained the AI. 

197. ére mwAet Kuster, and all subse- 
quent editors. émim\et MSS. and the 
editions before Kuster. 

199. otmep exéXevées R. V. Fritzsche, 
Bergk, Meineke, Holden, Kock, Velsen. 
olmep éxéXevods vulgo. olmep éxédevés 
Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. 

204. adaddrtwros MSS. vulgo. 
Aarrevros Kock, Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. 

207. Barpdyev kixvov. Bothe suggests, 
but does not read, Barpayoxixvoy, which 
is adopted by Meineke, Holden, and 
Van Leeuwen, and is probable enough. 
Velsen reads xvuxvoBarpdyer, which is 
much less probable. 

216. Atovucovy. This, which is Her- 
mann’s emendation for Atcdvuvcoy, is ac- 
cepted by Dindorf and all subsequent 
editors except Bothe, Bergk, Paley, and 
Kock. It is intended to bring the line 
into metrical harmony with the preced- 
ing line, which consists of two iambs, 
or their equivalent, and a cretic foot, 
Y-|U-|- uM]. In order to bring 
the following line Aipvatow iaynoapev 
into the same metre, some write the 


a0a- 
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second word dynoayev. But it seems 
better to change Alpvacowy into Aipuvacs, 
which I have accordingly done. 

223. Bpexexexeé x.t.A. This line is 
found in R. and (with Spexexeé here as 
elsewhere for Bpexexexeé) in P. M. U., 
and indeed in almost all the MSS. It 
is found in every edition before Dindorf, 
and in Bothe and Van Leeuwen since. 
But it is omitted in V. O. C., and by 
Dindorf and (except as aforesaid) sub- 
sequent editors. Why they have re- 
jected the authority “of the great body 
of MSS. I cannot tell. The line seems 
required by 227 infra, and its omission 
in any MS. was probably purely acci- 
dental, and occasioned by the like 
termination xoi& xodé of this and the 
preceding line. 

228. eixdras y & R. V. M. F*. Inver- 
nizzi, recentiores. «ixdéras éywy & V'. 
W. W'. W*. H. F*% C". editions before 
Invernizzi. eixétas cid y o P. U. V?. 
Pe. FF) FC... Bob. Lt 

229. g€orepEav etAvpor. Between these 
words Hermann inserted pev, which 
seems fatal to the metre, if indeed this 
line corresponds with that which follows. 
It is, however, inserted by Bergk, Paley, 
Velsen,and Blaydes. Fritzsche reduces 
lines 228-284 into excellent trochaic 
dimeters by a variety of ingenious 
changes, which, being quite unauthorized 
and having met with no approval, it is 
unnecessary here to repeat. 

239. Bpexexexcé x.7.4. This line, which 
is continued to Dionysusin all the MSS. 
and in all the editions before Fritzsche, 
is by him transferred to the Frogs; and 
this alteration is followed by Bergk, 
Meineke, Paley, Kock, Velsen, Blaydes, 
and Van Leeuwen. It is true that 
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Dionysus does not join in the timing 
song until line 250. But line 240 does 
not seem suited to follow an interrup- 
tion ; and Dionysus here is not joining 
in, he is merely ridiculing, the timing 
song. And I think, therefore, that the 
MS. arrangement is right. . 

241. hbeyésuer@’? R. Bekker, recen- 
tiores (except Bothe). deyédpeb’ vulgo. 
On the other hand, in 248, where even 
R. has #Adueba, all the editions from 
Aldus downward have 7AdyecOa. In 
each case the termination -ec6a is re- 
quired by the metre. 

245. rohvkohipBorw pédecow Reisig, 
Meineke, Holden, Merry. rodvxoddvpBotoe 
(or woAvkodipBots) pédeow (or pédect) 
MSS. vulgo. 
Hermann, Dindorf, but the preposition 
seems rather out of place. odveoAup~ 
Byrowt péheow Fritzsche, Blaydes. 

250. BpexexexéeE x.7:A. This line, which 
in the MSS. and editions (except as 
hereinafter mentioned) is continued to 
the Frogs, I have given tothe Frogs and 
Dionysus conjointly. Bentley was the 
first to discern that Dionysus must here 
speak the line, and he accordingly took 
it from the Frogs and gave it to Dionysus, 
taking PpexexexeE KodE Kxod& rovti to- 
gether. And so V. and Kock and Velsen. 
I should unhesitatingly have followed 
this, but that the conjoint croak is re- 
quired also in 256 and 261. Fritzsche 
attains the same end by doubling the 
line in all three places, giving one to 
the Frogs and the other to Dionysus. 
He is followed by Blaydes and Van 
Leeuwen, and (so far as 256 and 261 are 
concerned) by Meineke, Holden, Green, 
Velsen, and Merry. 

202. dewa rapa, (Oevd r dpa. V). dewa 
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rapa Elmsley at Ach. 323, and, with a 
change to ded répa, his suggestion has 
been followed by Dindorf and (with the 
usual exception of Bothe) by all subse- 
quent editors. Sewd y dpa vulgo. Seva 
yap R. After this verse Brunck inserts, 
from P., the words « ovynoopev, which 
are obviously a mere explanatory gloss. 
‘Miser iste pannus scholiastae nescio 
cujusdam,”’ says Fritzsche, “repugnat 
metro, repugnat grammaticae (futurum 
est enim ovynoopat, non oiynow, ut recte 
Dindorfius), repugnat denique ipsi sen- 
tentiae, nec plus fidei meretur quam 
similis glossa scholiastae Victoriani, «? 
Kkodvoets Has TOU Boar.” 

262. vxnoere. Blaydesalters this into 
ViKnOeT’ CMe y's 

264. ovdé ppv tpets y’ eve. This line, 
found in every MS. and in every previous 
edition, was omitted by Dindorf as a 
gloss: surely a very unreasonable pro- 
ceeding. Yet he is followed by Fritzsche, 
Meineke, Holden, and others; and those 
who do not omit the line, enclose it in 
brackets. 

265. pe Séy P. Brunck, Invernizzi, 
Bothe, Fritzsche, Kock, Green. Cobet 
suggests the omission of pe, which is 
found in every MS., and Meineke, 
Holden, Velsen, Blaydes, and Van 
Leeuwen omit it accordingly. pe O7 R. 
V. Dindorf, and such recent editors as 
are not mentioned above. pe det M. U. 
most of the other MSS. and the editions 
before Brunck. For xcdv Blaydes always 
writes «jv, which it will suffice to men- 
tion here once for all. 

271. ZavOias. For the final Havéias V. 
has fav@ia, and so Fritasche, Bergk, 
Meineke, Paley, Kock, Velsen, and Van 
Leeuwen. 
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279. ra detv’ hack’ éxeivos. Hamaker, 
without any authority or probability, 
alters this into eipae ra Seiv’ Ehackev, and 
this depravation of the text is followed 
by Velsen, Blaydes, and Van Leeuwen. 

285. vy) rov Aia. Here again Hamaker 
distinguishes himself. Not perceiving 
that these words constitute an ironical 
assent by Xanthias to his master’s vaunt, 
and recognizing that the words xal pip 
ought to commence a sentence, he actu- 
ally proposesto destroy the whole humour 
of the line by reading kai pny Wddov v7 
roy Al aicOdavopai tivos. And, what is 
still more astonishing, this unhappy line 
is by Blaydes and Van Leeuwen foisted 
into the text, as the genuine handiwork 
of Aristophanes. 

286. rod rod ‘orw; The line is written 
in the text as it appears in R., except 
that R. concludes it with é&démiaOev iO. 
The obvious correction ééémio@ 0c was 
made by Dobree, and the line is so read 
by Bekker, Dindorf, Fritzsche, Bergk, 
Meineke, Paley, Velsen, recentiores. sod 
mov; Edmiober. eEdmiobev viv thr U. and 
(save that he reads e&dmucé vuv) Kock 
and (with é&émicdev otv) Holden. sov mot 
‘ors bmobev. eEdmicbe viv tO. W. and 
other MSS., all editions before Brunck, 
and Invernizzi; and so (with ‘orw for 
ot’) Brunck, Bothe. The remaining 
MSS. ring the changes on the readings 
of R. U. and W. 

290. rére. . . tore R. V. V%. W. EYL BF? 
¥3, H. Bergk, Holden, Paley, Velsen, Van 
Leeuwen. The editions before Brunck 
and Bekker, Fritzsche, Kock, and Blaydes 
afterwards write it rore... ore, but this 
is contrary to all the MSS., and there 
seems no sufficient ground for the 
notion that rére when used in this collo- 
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cation changes its accent. zoré... more 
the other MSS. and editions. 

298. dmodkovped. By an obvious, but 
interesting, error, P. U. P®. and the 
older editions attribute this and (with 
the exception of P.) the next speech of 
Xanthias to the priest of Dionysus. The 
dialogue in this part of the play is 
variously distributed, but the common 
arrangement is that given in the text. 

300. rovrd y &@ P®. B. and with éc6’ 
(a meré error for 6’) U. P. M. C. V2. Ft. 
EF. Bentley, Brunck, Bothe, Thiersch, 
Blaydes. rotrd y’ R. V. Bekker. rodr’ 
é@ Dindorf, Fritzsche, Bergk, Meineke, 
Holden, Kock, Velsen, Van Leeuwen. 
roito Oé y’ P. W. W1. H. F?. F°. editions 
before Brunck. 

305. vy rov Aia. All editions before 
Kuster omitted the rév, so making the 
line a syllable short. Bentley therefore 
at first proposed to read po after xaré- 
pooov; but subsequently finding that 
some MS. had roy Aia, preferred that 
reading to his own conjecture. And 
this is now supported by R. V. P. M. U. 
and all the best MSS. and so all recent 
editors. 

307,308. oot rdvas x.7.d. These two 
lines are rightly continued to Xanthias in 
R., though, as it reads cov, little weight 
can be laid on that circumstance. Asa 
rule, the first line is given to Dionysus, 
of whom the words airiy idéy would be 
untrue. R. 1s the only MS. which reads 
pov is found in P. M. U. FL. EF’, F*, 
H. and others and in almost all the 
editions. Y. has ov. 

310. airedoopa MSS. vulgo. airttoopas 
Dindorf, Bergk, Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. 

311. alfépa x.7.X. This line is given 
to Xanthias by R. V. P’..0. C. C*. and 
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the older editions, but is continued to 
Dionysus by P. U. P». P® and most 
recent editions. The stage-direction 
which follows is found in R. V. M. and 
other MSS. and in the older editions; 
and I do not know why recent editors 
have omitted all these mapemypadat, 
some of which are of great value. In 
the distribution of the next two lines 
I have followed the best MSS., but in 
many MSS. and editions the parts of 
Dionysus and Xanthias are interchanged. 

315. npeper P. U. Vi. W'. F* and 
(by a corrector) R. all editions before 
Brunck and Fritzsche, Bergk, Kock, 
recentiores, npepi was R’s original read- 
ing, and so Bekker, Dindorf, Meineke, 
Holden. npéza V. M. and most MSS., 
Brunck, Invernizzi, Bothe. 

318. éexeiy’ & R. Bekker, recentiores. 
exetvo the other MSS. and the editions 
before Bekker. o déo7ora is the constant 
form in these comedies. 

323. mwodvuripos ev edpa:s Hermann, 
Fritzsche, Meineke, Holden, Kock,Velsen, 
Paley, Merry, Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. 
modutipnros ev eédpas R. V. P. M. U. O. 
C. L. L'. and most of the MSS. Junta, 
Gormont, Neobari, Invernizzi, Bekker. 
modvtintros edpas W. W'. F?, F%.. HH. 
Aldus, Fracini, and (except as aforesaid) 
all editions before Invernizzi. woduripnr’ 
ev €Opas Reisig, Dindorf, Green. But 
Spats requires some special epithet. 

329. wept R. V. Invernizzi, recentiores. 
app: vulgo. o@ xpari seems required by 
the metre. xpari o@ vulgo. 

332-38-5. rH. Tysny. dyviy.—reuny R. V. 
U. P. M. M’. 0. C. Cl. P. E. B. ri the 
same MSS. except V. U. dyyjy R. V. V4. 
P. P’. And so most, but not all, of the 
early editions. Recent editors mostly 
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read ray, rizav, dyvav. But there is no 
sufficient reason for deserting the read- 
ing of all the best MSS. Aristophanes 
throws in an occasional Doricism, such 
as #8ay in 353 infra, but he never keeps 
strictly to an un-Attic dialect, as the 
tragedians do. For ripjv Bentley con- 
jectured and Kock reads 7’ evar. 

336. dciois ’Aua pioraor xopeay. The 
common reading is iepay ‘Ociow pvorats 
xopeiay, but R. V. P. M. U. and all the 
best MSS. have pvorao. Fritzsche con- 
siders iepav a gloss On akddagrov OF ayyny, 
and therefore omits it, promoting datos 
to its vacant place, and making the 
final line Gua pdorator xopeiar, two Ionics 
a minore, in exact correspondence with 
the final line of the antistrophe yoporotor, 
pdkap, #8av. And this suggestion (with 
the substitution of pera for dpa) 1s 
adopted by Kock, Meineke, Holden, Vel- 
sen, and Van Leeuwen. But of the two 
prepositions I much prefer dya, as more 
suitable in itself, and more likely to 
have dropped out after dyynv. 

340. éyeipov. eyetpe MSS. vulgo. The 
error seems to have arisen from a notion 
that the verb was to be connected with 
ddoyéas Napwddas, which are in truth 
governed by rwdocer. Fritzsche sup- 
poses, “‘Zyetp’ pro éyeipov positum esse, 
sicut in Eur. Iph. A. 624, et alibi.” Bergk 
says “Forte éyefpov praestat,” and so 
Blaydes. Moreover (though much weight 
cannot be laid upon this) ¢yeipou brings 
the commencement of the antistrophe 
into exact correspondence with the 
commencement of the strophe. 

341. ev xepoi twdcowr. As observed 
in the Commentary, there seems to have 
been a marginal gloss “Iaxxos yap 7Ket, 
signifying that the statue of Iacchus is 
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here brought out of the temple; and 
the last two words yap jxee crept into 
the text between yepoi and rivdocar, to 
the utter confusion of both sense and 
metre. For all the MSS. and the editions 
before Dindorf’s read é¢v xepot yap rKet 
(or qxers, Which is merely an attempt to 
get some sense out of the interpolation) 
rwdoocwy, Hermann was the first to eject 
the intruder, and he is followed by Din- 
dorf, Kock, Velsen, Blaydes, Van Leeu- 
wen. Bergk makes confusion worse 
confounded by retaining yap je and 
omitting twdscorv. Nobody seems to 
have noticed whence the objectionable 
yap 7kec must have been derived. 

344. gdréyerat 3) GdAoyt Hermann, 
Fritzsche, Holden, Kock, Velsen, so 
making two Ionics, in correspondence 
with the dcious és Gtaawras of the strophe. 
roy préyera dé V. P. UL FY. FA, B®. B®, 
and others. ddoyi héyyerar dé R. P?. P°. 
W. W'. V*. and others and vulgo. 

346. amogeiovraa R. V. P. M. Uz O. 
and the bulk of the MSS. Brunck, 
recentiores. dmoueierau W. W*, H. FE’. 
edd. before Brunck. 

347. xpovious érav, wadatovs 7’ €viauTots. 
The reading of this line is extremely 
doubtful. The MSS. readings are ypo- 
viov éeray’ madatous +’ évtavrovs M. QO. P°. 
V'. xpoviovs 7 €rav madatods éevavrovs 
B.W*. xpovior t’ éraév madatovs émavrovs 
FY, FY. BY, P?, P*. V2. A. W. Wand all 
editions before Invernizzi. ypdévous r érav 
madaovs évavrovs P, FL F’.m.  ypdvev 7’ 
era madaovs evtavtovs U. xpovious 7’ érav 
madatay eviavrovs R. V. Invernizzi, recen- 
tiores, except Velsen, and except that 
Bothe reads éeréwy. It will be observed 
that all the MSS. have éray, and the 
collocation éréy évavrovs 1s twice recog- 
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nized by Eustathius. eviavrés yoty xpédvos, 
he says on I. ii. 184, 6 diarpiByv exor, Kai 
pe avvtopos* Sid Kat émiOerov tov erous 
etAnmrat mapa TO Kapex@, eimdvre erav 
émavrovs. And again, on Odyssey, 1. 16, 
after giving the same explanation of 
emautos, he adds 6:6 cat 6 Koptkds emcOeri- 
KOs aird TiIOnow ev TG Erav xpovious étav- 
tous. It seems, however, impossible that 
érayv émavrovs can be right, especially 
as éray does not suit the metre, which 
requires an Ionic @ minore in the first 
place, answering to the orédavoy piprt- 
of the strophe. Dawes therefore pro- 
posed ara, translating excutit (amoceierat) 
dolores diuturnarum noxarum, senilesque 
annos. Reiske proposed yviwy or yovvar, 
Kock écrév, whilst Velsen reads xpdrov. 
None of these suggestions are satisfac- 
tory, and it seems more probable that 
éréy is a mere gloss on ynpws, which, 
however, I have not ventured to intro- 
duce into the text. Cf. Lys. 670 aze- 
geicacOat To ynpas db. 

349. riuns so all the MSS. and all the 
editions before Brunck. smas Brunck, 
recentiores. See on 332 supra. 

390. péyyov. The MSS. and all the 
editions before Dindorf have ¢ré¢yor, 
and so Kock: but the metre requires a 
spondee. Bothe has dré£ov; Blaydes 
and Van Leeuwen daivev. But far 
better than either of these is Hermann’s 
déyyov, which is adopted by Dindorf and 
(save as aforesaid) all subsequent editors. 

801. éEay’ ex’ avOnpdy all the MSS. 
except B., which without changing a 
letter makes a complete change in the 
sense, c£aye mavOnpov. The latter reading 
is found in all editions before Bergler ; 
the former in Bergler and all subsequent 
editions. 
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350. yvo py py kaOapevet. yYORN (or 
youn) R. V. P. M. U. PX. FA C'. and 
all editions, except Bothe, Meineke, 
Blaydes, and Van Leeuwen, who with 
B. 0. C. L. LY and P*. read yvopny. 
kabapevee U. P*%. F*. Zanetti, Neobari, 
Farreus, Bergler, and all subsequent 
editors, kaOapevot the other MSS. and 
the other editions before Bergler. 

308. mowotow MSS. vulgo. Velsen 
conjectures and Blaydes reads rototvvrwv. 
Herwerden, for pi) ’y kaip@ rovro rotovow,, 
conjectures 4) yalpwy ypnora Tovovot : 
which Van Leeuwen reads. 

309. odiras all the MSS. except 
P. M. m. and all the editions except 
Blaydes and Van Leeuwen. The ex- 
cepted MSS. and editions read zroXirns. 

366. ‘“Exaraioy. See Appendix to 
Wasps on line 804. Here, as there, 
some alter the MS. spelling to “Exaretov. 
At the end of the line, for tradev, the 
reading of V. P. M. U. and most of the 
MSS. and all the editions, R. P?. P=. P°. 
have éradov. 

369. torrid’ amavde Porson, Meineke. 
roto. Bentley. All the editions before 
Brunck have rovroiow dravdd Kadbis 
amav6é Kavéis pad amavdd. It is un- 
known where Aldus got this unmetrical 
line, which is not found in any existing 
MS. Aulus Gellius, in the preface to 
his Noctes Atticae, quotes the first and 
last three of these long Aristophanics, 
and he reads the present line thus, 
rovrots avdG KavOts drravdS Kavis 76 Tpirov 
pad aravdé, and this, which is also the 
reading of V. (except that V. omits 
the 76 before rpirov), is adopted by 
Brunck and subsequent editors before 
Meineke. Meier’s suggestion rodrov 
aravd6 is adopted by Holden, and 
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Valeknaer’s oicw dmravdé by Koek and 
Velsen. Blaydes alters the whole line 
into rovrots mpwvde Kavis mpwvdsd KatAs 
Td Tpiroyv pada Tpevds, and Van Leeuwen 
follows him. The other MS. variations 
for roiotd’ aravd6 are tovros dravbo R. 
M. U. and the bulk of the MSS., and 
rovrots pev arravde P. It will be observed 
that V. is the only MS. which has not 
the triple dravé6, which is undoubtedly 
the correct reading; and thus the first 
word must be the equivalent of the MS, 
rovros, and nothing seems so probable 
as Porson’s emendation. 

371. cai ravvvxidas MSS. vulgo. 
mavyvxiias Meineke, Holden, Velsen. 
Tais wavvuxiow tats nuerépas Hamaker, 
Van Leeuwen. And later in the line 
kal nde mpémovoay éoptn Hamaker, 
Meineke, Holden, Van Leeuwen. 

372. xape voy. All the best MSS. and 
all editions before Dindorf read yopee 
Bentley wrote “dele. 6) . et 
lege vuy encliticum,” and so Dindorf, 
recentiores. But although the omission 
of 6) is required by the metre, we 
should retain viv, which is intended as 
a mark of time. The processton has 
been sifted, and a new stage commences. 
Now, vir, they are to begin the march, 
which they could not do before. So 
when the processional hymn to Perse- 
phone is over, they begin the new stage 
aye viv érépav x.t.A. 881 infra. So with 
the third and final stages respectively, 
395 and 441, Every editor, I believe, 
writes in some of these places vuy, and 
in others voy, but clearly all come within 
the same category. The Chorus have 
been doing gne thing: now they are to 
begin another. And with this ali the 
MSS. are in accord. 
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874, Netpdveov. So allthe MSS. except 
P. M. and m., and all the editions 
except Junta, Gormont, Neobari, Gry- 
naeus, and Brunck. M. reads roy ka& 
adov Aetpwmvey corrected into Téy Aetovey, 
and this corrected reading is found in 
Grynaeus. P. and m. read réy cad’ adov 
Actu@vev, and so Junta, Gormont, Neo- 
bari, and Brunck, contrary alike to the 
sense and to the metre. 

375. xamicxonrov R. V. Invernizzi, 
recentiores. kal oxonrey the other MSS. 
and the editions before Invernizzi. 

376. hpiatnrat MSS. vulgo. npiorevrat 
Brunck, Fritzsche. jyiorevrat Kock, 
Meineke. Halm suggests noirnrat. 

378. dpets, Scaliger’s suggestion in 
the edition which bears his: name, was 
first introduced into the text by Bekker, 
and has since been universally followed, 
except by Bothe and Velsen.  alpes 
editions before Portus, and so R. U. P*. 
F*, F°. and Invernizzi. atpns (or atpns) 
M. and the bulk of the MSS. Portus, 
and the subsequent editions before 
Invernizzi, and Bothe. aipyces Vz. 
aipots P, Velsen adopts Hamaker’s con- 
jecture dp&e. 

380. cafev MSS. vulgo, except that 
V. has caoe, whence, on Cobet’s sug- 
gestion, cocey is substituted by Meineke, 
Holden, Paley, Blaydes, and Van 
Leeuwen. 

382. dye voy érépav. Some MSS. and 
some editions prefix jurxdproy or tepeds 
to this and the other exhortations of 
the like character: but, of course, the 
lines are really spoken by the coryphaeus. 
Others consequently prefix KOP., but 
these, to be logical, should give the 
same prefix to all utterances of the 
Chorus except the choral songs. It. 1s 
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better to leave these distinctions to the 
reader’s own intelligence. 

394. ddX efa Bentley, Fritzsche, 
Meineke, Holden, Paley, Velsen, Blaydes, 
and Van Leeuwen. dy eia MSS. vulgo. 
d\n eia seems the right formula for 
proposing a change (cf. Thesm. 985, 
Plutus 316), and it harmonizes metric- 
ally with ywpetre, infra 440. 

397. yopeias. smopeias Velsen. 

398. pédkos MSS. vulgo, and this is 
unquestionably right: but Kock sug- 
gests pépos, and Meineke reads rédos, 
and so Holden, Velsen, and Van Leeuwen. 

403. kareoyiow pev MSS. vulgo, except 
that R. has caracyico pev. 
pevos Kock, Meineke, Holden, removing, 
of course, the copula from xa€ctpes below. 
katacxioas éri re yéhwre Blaydes. 

405. rév re ocavdadjicxov Bentley, 
Elmsley (at Ach. 1201), Dindorf, recen- 
tiores, except Velsen, who writes xai 
TO cavdaXioxoy. tdévde tov cavdadiokoy 
MSS. editions before Dindorf. Blaydes 
changes pdxos into pdxtov. 

406. xd&edpes (or ka€evpes) MSS. vulgo. 


KaTao Xiod- 


egetpes R. Kock. e&nipes Meineke, 
Holden, Blaydes. xd&ndpes Van Leeu- 
wen. 


414, per’ atrns. It seems probable 
that this and the following line were 
intended to be symmetrical, and there- 
fore the words per atrns are omitted 
by Meineke, Holden, Velsen, and Van 
Leeuwen, and bracketed by Kock and 
Blaydes. “Hotibius” would transfer 
them to the next verse in the place of 
xopevery, With railety for raifor. Fritzsche, 
on the other hand, would lengthen the 
second line by making the speech of 
Xanthias run mpds 6é kav éywye, and 
substituting tis oy for eiye kal in the 
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first. A simpler process would be to 
leave the first line as it stands, and 
insert BotAopac between ye and mpds 
in the second. 

422. KNeoOévn Aldus, Fracini, and 
all other editions, except as men- 
tioned below. KAewOéynvy (which, of 
course, is merely a wrong form of 
KAveodern) U. Vi. V2 We. WP 
Oo. L Li. FL KrewrOévovs (that is, 
the son of Cleisthenes) R. P. M. and 
the remaining MSS., Junta, Bekker, 
Fritzsche, Meineke, Kock, Paley, Velsen, 
Blaydes. KadXiav. V. The Scholiasts 
recognize both readings, the accusative 
and the genitive ; diaBadrde rov Krera bevy 
ws pavAdBiov kal pds Tod ZeBivov mopvevd- 
pevov, 610 Kat Sevorabotyta now ent 7 
And another 


@ / 
imoriderat vidv KXerrOévous, 08 TO vopa ovK 


rovrov TeAeuTy, Says one. 


ele, KaO’ Spowdtnra yap Tov marpos éy rats 
épynpiais, Kat mepl Tas Tapas kat Tovs Taous 
KAK@S eTracXeEV. 

430. xvadov MSS. Bergler, recentiores, 
except as mentioned below. In all 
editions before Bergler the word was 
spelt xicOov. Bothe’s suggestion kicd@ 
is adopted by Fritzsche, Meineke, and 
Kock. 

432, IWAovrev KR. V. P. U. and the 
great bulk of the MSS. and all editions 
before Brunck. TAotrwr’ M. V'. P*.0.0C. 
Brunck, recentiores. But when both 
readings are equally good, there seems 
no reason for departing from all the 
best MSS. 

437. aipo’ R. V. P. M. and other MSS. 
Dawes, Brunck, recentiores. aipos U.F*. 
editions before Brunck. After @ zai 
R. P. M. U. add ra orpopara a mere 
gloss, as indeed appears from V. where 
it still remains in its proper place in 
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the margin, as Tad orpopata Sydovdrt. 
The true reading is found in V. and 
the other MSS. and is followed by 
Bekker, recentiores, except Bothe who 
with Brunck and Invernizzi retains the 
glossin the text. Of the editions before 
Brunck the words rd ye orpopata are 
added to 6 mai by Junta, Gormont, and 
Neobari; whilst Aldus and the others 
give the whole line as aipos &y addus ad 
yé Tat Ta OTpapara. 

439. add’ ® (that 1s ti dAdo f, as 
Clouds 1287, Aesch. Sept. 847, and 
frequently elsewhere) Brunck, Thiersch. 
adv’ } vulgo. ddd’ 7 Bergk. 

444. raiow Bentley (and so it was 
afterwards found written in U.), Dindorf, 
recentiores. rato. vulgo. 

446. mavyvxi¢ovow Bentley (and so it 
was afterwards found written in R. 
V.), Bekker, recentiores. smavyvyifovar 
vulgo. Oca R. Invernizzi, recentiores. 
Geai vulgo. 

448. wodvppddouvs vulgo. modvppddous 
O. C. L. Lt. Thiersch, Velsen. 

453. Motpar MSS. vulgo. Bergler in 
his Latin version translated this Horae, 
and Brunck in his revision left this 
translation unaltered. Meineke suggest- 
ed *“Qpar or Motoa, and Van Leeuwen 
reads “Qpaz, observing “ vocem traditam 
damnat adjectivum éABra, almae, beatae, 
quod de Horis aptissimum, de Musis 
aptum, de Parcis ineptum.” But as to 
this, see the Commentary. 

455. tkapdv P. M. U. and most of the 
MSS. and every editor except Invernizzi. 
iepdv R.V. O. C. L. Invernizzi, a reading, 
as Blaydes remarks, derived from 447 
supra. 

A458. wept rots Edvous R. FY. FY. FY. 2. 
V2. m. Invernizzi, recentiores, except 
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Bothe. epi re rovs vous V. P. M. U. 
O0.C. Li and other MSS. epi re E€vous 
W. W?. F?. F°. H. and all editions before 
Invernizzi, and Bothe. Blaydes changes 
tpérov into Biov, which doubtless goes 
more naturally with didyee. 

462. dtarpipers R. V. V?. Brunck, 
recentiores. darpiyys P. M. U. and the 
MSS. generally, and all editions before 
Brunck. yevoa all the MSS. (except R. 
which has yevon) and all editions before 
Bekker; and Bothe, Bergk, Velsen, and 
Paley since. yevoee Bekker and (except 
as above) recentiores. But though the 
future is common enough in sentencesof 
this kind, and occurs in 202, 203 and 524, 
525 of this very play, yet the impera- 
tive is also found, as in Clouds 296, 297: 
and there seems no reason for departing 
from the unanimous reading of the 
MSS. 

473. éxaroyxepados R. V. P. and almost 
allthe MSS. Bentley, Brunck,recentiores. 
éxatrovraxédados M. U. O. C. B. and one 
or two others, and the editions before 
Brunck. 

474. mdevpdvey R. M. and one or two 
other MSS. and every edition except 
Fritzsche, Bergk, Meineke, Holden, Kock, 
and Paley who with V. P. U. and almost 
all the other MSS. read wvevpovor. The 
Scholiast says ’Arrikxot tov mvevpova mev- 
pova Néyovaty, ws Kal TO virpoy, AiTpop. 

482. omoyyidv MSS. vulgo. But some 
recent editors prefer to spell it cpoyyidy. 

483. mpdcdov MSS. vulgo. smpoabov 
Bergk and subsequent editors. But this 
is a mistake. The right accentuation 
is wpéaOov. The author of the Htym. 
Magn, s.v. mpoov (not observing that 
mpoov if so accented is an exceptional 
case), lays down the rule in terms con- 
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tradicted by the very examples which 
he brings to support it. The true rule 
in regard to the second aorist imperative 
middle of verbs in pu is that “where 
the simple verb is monosyllabic so that 
if the accent is thrown back, it will fall 
on the prefix, it is so thrown back: but 
where the simple verb is polysyllabic, 
so that the accent, if thrown back, will 
still fall on the verb, it is not thrown 
back.” No compound of dod retains 
the circumflex. The MSS. give mpéo6ov 
here, Birds 361, Soph. Trach. 1224; 
evOov Knights 51; cvvov, ardOov, xaraéov, 
Ktym. Magn. ubi supra, cf. infra 528, 
627; mepidov, tmdbov, wapafov, Keel. 131, 
1031, 1033, and so on. In the Etym. 
Magn. the rule, which applies to the 
syllables of the verb, is absurdly referred 
to the syllables of the prefix itself. 
Mr. Chandler in his learned work on 
Greek accentuation (§ 819 Compound 
verbs in pt) while apparently adopting 
what he calls the “singular rule” of 
the Etym. Magn. mentions, as an ex- 
ception, “ epidov in Eccl. 121, for which 
the correct form wepidov occurs in the 
same author in Clouds 644, Ach. 772.” 
But this is an oversight. The mepidod 
in Eccl. 121 comes from wepidéw, and is 
not a compound verb in pr at all; the 
mepidov in Clouds 644 and Ach. 772 
comes from wepididwpt, and is subject 
to the rule we are considering. All 
three words are rightly accented. 

488. otk av V. and so Scaliger had 
conjectured. So Brunck, Bergk, Meineke, 
Velsen, Kock, Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. 
ovkouv vulgo. érepds y air R. V. U. 
Invernizzi, Bekker, Dindorf, Meineke, 
Velsen, Van Leeuwen. érepos rar’ vulgo. 
y repos tat Bergk. €érepds y' dy (omit- 
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ting tadr) Fritzsche, Paley. érepds y 
eipydaar avinp tradr’ Kock. 

494. Anuarias MSS. vulgo. The Scho- 
liast mentions a various reading Anparias 
in the sense of peyadtdppor kal icxupos, 
and V. has it as a marginal reading. 
Photius explains Anparias by Ppovnparias, 
yevvadas, without any reference to Ari- 
stophanes, and Suidas incorporates in 
his Lexicon the explanations of both 
Photius and the Scholiast. Hesychius 
has Anpariav’ dpovnpariav, which (being 
in the accusative) is clearly a reference 
to some other place in which the word 
occurs. Itis not at all in the manner 
of Aristophanes to join together two 
epithets of almost precisely the same 
meaning. Yet Anparias is forced into 
the text in defiance of all the MSS. 
by Meineke, Velsen, Blaydes, and Van 
Leeuwen. 

505. xarepixrav R. V. Vi. FY FP. and 
all the editions from Aldus downwards, 
except Meineke, Holden, Kock, Velsen, 
Blaydes, and Van Leeuwen, who with 
M. P. U. and the remaining MSS. spell 
the word xarepeixtav. 

507. kokAdBovs. Blaydes adds a7’ to 
this word. 

508. od pn o. The ov is omitted by 
Blaydes and Van Leeuwen, because, 
they say, after od py ‘‘non futurum sed 
subjunctivus aoristi debebat sequi.” But 
the pw) cannot stand alone. Nor is 
Blaydes more happy in suggesting 
adermvoy ovt OL wetvavt for dmedOdvr’, 
though he introduces the first, and Van 
Leeuwen the second, conjecture into 
the text. 

513. avdAnrpis yé R. M. P. U. and most 
MSS. and vulgo. aidnrpis ré V. Blaydes. 

O14. jin ’ySov Tyrwhitt, Dobree, Din- 
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dorf, Fritzsche, recentiores. 
MSS. vulgo. 

519. dpynorpiow R. Invernizzi, recen- 
tiores. And this the context requires. 
épxnotpiot is also found in V, and QO. 
andis read by Brunck. avAnrpioe M. P. U. 
vulgo, 

520. as P. W. W!. FL V2. vulgo. ére 
R. M. U. and the MSS. generally, 
Meineke, Holden, Kock, Velsen. 67° V. 

522. mwovet V. Dindorf, Fritzsche, re- 
centiores. rots the other MSS. and 
editions. But the middle is almost 
always employed in this connexion. _ 

523. “Hpaxdéa y’ éoxevaca P. U. W. 
W?. W?, F?. FS, FY. H. V2 and all edi- 
tions before Dindorf. 
axa V. Thiersch. ‘Hpakde éoxetaca R. 
‘Hpakdéa oxevaca M. V4. “Hpaxdéa o” 
éoxevaca O. Elmsley at Ach. 385, where 
the word évoxevdcacOa occurs, : says 
casually “‘ Confer Ranae 523 ubi fortasse 
legendum est ‘Hpaxdéa ’veoxevaoa.” And 
this hesitating suggestion is adopted 
by Dindorf, Fritzsche, and subsequent 
editors. It is difficult to say why, for 
as Blaydes, while adopting it, truly ob- 
serves, “ Multo frequentius in hoc sensu 
est simplex oxevafe quam évokevdtey.” 

024, ddrvapnoers R. W. P® P®. and all 
the editions. ddAvapnons V. P. M. U. 
and most of the other MSS. 

536. peraxvdivdey R. V. M. U. and 
others, Fritzsche, Meineke, recentiores. 
peraxvAwoety vulgo. 

543. xuvov R. V. Bentley, Bekker, re- 
centiores, xivév vulgo. diay Brunck, 
but see his note on Peace 1138. 

544. nrnoev MSS. vulgo. fro’? ep’ 
Van Leeuwen after Hamaker. But ef. 
Thesm. 633. 


545. otros... avTos. 


no” &vdop 


¢ 
HpakXéa y’ éokev- 


The proximity 
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of these two pronouns has caused some 
confusion in the MSS., R. V. O. and 
some others reading airés for otros, and 
omitting airés before mavotpyos. How- 
ever the great bulk of MSS. and edi- 
tions give the line asin the text. Velsen 
substitutes dei for airds. Blaydes, fol- 
lowed as usual by Van Leeuwen, for 
avTos mavovpyos reads savovpyos «vOus. 
Bergk changes airés into xatrés, and is 
followed by Meineke. 

548. rovs xopovs. Kock suggests rod 
xXopov, which Blaydes and Van Leeuwen 
adopt, 

551. xaréhay’ V. Bentley, Dindorf, re- 
centiores. xarédayey vulgo. 

554. dv’ nuroBorrata P®, C!, Kuster, 
recentiores, ay. jumwBodtwata H. F°, 
W?. W% = avnpiwBodraia R. V. P. Vi. V2. 
and others, and the editions before 
Kuster. dvnpiwBortwaia M.U. The en- 
suing dialogue is variously distributed 
between the two women. 
556. xot« vic? MSS. vulgo, 
Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. 

557. av yravai Elmsley (at Ach, 178), 
Dobree, Dindorf, recentiores. 
B. avayvévai vulgo. 

560. dv otros R. V. M. UL. O. C. P®. P* 
P®, F*. dy airos P. B. 
dv ovras Li, The rots after aivrois is 
omitted by R. P. M. and a few other 
MSS.—karjofiev R. V. P. P*. 
M. U. P'. P*. At its first appearance 
in Aldus the line ran évmep avy aitoicr 
Taddpots xatnoOre, This went on, till 
Portus added rots between avroiot and 
Taddpos: and so it was read till Kuster 
changed avrotot into airois. Next, 
Brunck from P. changed évrep civ into 
év avros, whilst Invernizzi from R. V. 
changed into Finally 


KOUK O10 


3 nn , 
au yyv@val 


éyrep ovv P?, Ci, 


Karna ble 


avuros ovTos, 
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Bekker from the same MSS. added the 
y to xarjoGe, and biought the line into 
its present form. 

562. eis éue V. P. U. and the MSS. 
generally, and all the editions before 
Bekker, and Fritzsche afterwards. eis 
pe R. els we M. Dindorf, Bothe, Bergk, 
Kock, Velsen, Van Leeuwen. és pe 
Meineke, Holden, Blaydes. But as 
Fritzsche truly says ‘‘Hujus versus 
numeri non tragici esse debent sed 
comici.” And see infra at 673. 

565. decdoa R. V. U. FLOP EF. 
Bekker, recentiores, except Bothe and 
Velsen. deicaca vulgo. mov V. Din- 
dorf, recentiores. ao vulgo. 

567, efa&as Bentley, Kuster, recen- 
tiores. ¢&afas MSS. and editions before 


Kuster. ras Widbovs MSS. vulgo. rovs 
Wiabous Dindorf. 
576. ydArcas Schweighaeuser, Din- 


dorf, recentiores. xddtcas MSS. editions 
before Dindorf. kxédexas is a vox nihili, 
and must represent either 
muffins or xddtkas tripe; i) aprovs i 
évrepa, as the Scholiast explains it. But 
the first two syllables of xédAtkas are 
long, and xédcxas therefore must be 
either another form of, or a mistake 
for, yo\tcas; which is now universally 
substituted for it. 

582. 6 KavOiduv. On the supposition 
that the second syllable of the word 
(if derived from HavOias) would be long, 
Meineke would either omit the o or 
read © HdvOicov. But there is no cer- 
tainty about these pet names. 

584. Guyot R. V. M. U. and the MSS. 
generally, Junta, Brunck, recentiores. 
Oupet P. P?. P®. and, with the exception 
of Junta, all editions before Brunck. 

592, cavrov dei W. Wt. W?, H. FEF 


KOAALKas 
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and all the editions before Invernizzi, 
and Bothe afterwards. The words are 
omitted in all the other MSS. and by 
Invernizzi and subsequent editors, most 
of whom mark a lacuna. No MS. sub- 
stitutes any words in their place. 
Fritzsche inserts (in brackets) mpdos 76 
yadpov; Meineke (without brackets) 
mpos TO coBapoy, Van Leeuwen coBapdv 
ovTa. 

595. xaxBadeis Fritzsche, recentiores, 
after Hermann’s certain emendation. 
kaxkBadnis V.  xat Bddnes (or Padns) 
R. P. V. and most of the MSS. and the 
older editions. kat Badets V2. Wt. W2. 
Invernizzi, Dindorf. «ai BadAes M. 

596. ’orat wadw. ‘ote madw (contra 
metrum) V. Aldus, Gelenius, Portus, 
Scaliger, Faber, Kuster, Bergler, and 
Bekker. This was corrected into ’oruw 
mwadw by Bentley, who is followed by 
Dindorf, Fritzsche, and Paley. Dawes 
commenting on Frogs 437 quotes the 
line as “ora: wddw (without professing 
to amend it) and this is followed by 
Bergk, Meineke, Holden, Kock, Velsen, 
Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. There is little 
to choose between ’orw and ‘orate but 
on the whole I prefer the latter. R. P. 
M. V. and the MSS. generally have 
wad alone. H. W. W+. P?. P®. F*. have 
ris mad, and so Junta and (except 
as aforesaid) the editions before 
Fritzsche. This is probably a mere re- 
arrangement of the letters in “ort, to 
save the metre. 

611, 612. These two verses are vari- 
ously distributed: but the arrangement 
in the text is commonly adopted and 
seems correct. 

618. Bacavicw V. P*. C. CL. Bergk, 
Meineke, Holden, Velsen, Paley, Van 
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Leeuwen. Bacavifo the other MSS. and 
editions. 

620. ére & és ras all the editions before 
Brunck had éwi re ras, and that is the 
reading of P. M. U. and almost all the 
MSS., but Dawes corrected it, as in 
the text, from Suidas, and his correction 
is confirmed by R. V. and followed by 
Brunck and all subsequent editors. 

625. euory* ovrw vulgo. éepé ye, rovToy 
P. U. P’. F4., a curious variation, which 
is recognized by the Scholiast, and 
apparently arose from a notion that 
Dionysus is speaking. And this is 
followed by avrov for atrov at the begin- 
ning of the next line. 

630. ceavroy R. P. U. and other MSS. 
Invernizzi, recentiores. ov cavrov H. F°. 
editions before Invernizzi. éavrdéy V. B. 
gavrov (without ov) M. O. V*. Wi FY. 

637. xamdrepdvy y BR. V. B.C. P® V'. 
W1. L. L. Invernizzi, Bekker, Fritzsche, 
Meineke, Holden, Kock, Velsen, Blaydes, 
Van Leeuwen. yomndrepoy P. M. U. 
vulgo. 

644, idov. All the MSS. except P*. and 
almost all the editions continue the 
entire line to Xanthias, as in the text. 
A few editions, not understanding the 
passage, follow P®. in giving idov to 
Aeacus. 

649. ri rdrrarat. The variations in this 
speech are as numerous as they are un- 
important. The reading in the text is 
that of V. Bekker, Dindorf, Bergk, and 
Paley. All the editions before Brunck 
give as the retort of Aeacus ri 5) rarai. 
Brunck from P5. changed this into ri & 
larrarai, and so H. F%. R. runs both 
exclamations into one, farratrarratrart- 
rarrai which is probable enough, and is 
adopted by Invernizzi and Fritzsche, 
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and, except that they divide the word 
into a twice repeated iarrarai, by Dobree, 
Meineke, Holden, and Velsen. dvvcets tt; 
arrarat. AlA.ritdrrarai; Kock, Blaydes, 
and Van Leeuwen. There are some 
other minor variations. 

664. rAynoév Tus R. P. U. Dindorf, re- 
centiores. #rynoé tus V. M. editions 
before Dindorf. Dindorf suggests that 
the words adds év Bévéeow should be 
brought up here to complete the sena- 
rius, and Van Leeuwen brings them up 
accordingly. 

665. [éyees]. This word is not in the 

MSS., but without it there is nothing to 
govern mpavas. Bergler suggests that 
éyees may be understood from 659, but 
this seems impossible ; Scaliger proposed 
and Van Leeuwen reads mpavis, to be 
governed by peéders. Bergk proposed to 
read 6s Alyaious éxets mpavas, and Velsen 
and Blaydes insert ¢yes after wpdvas, 
the former as part of the undisputed 
text, the latter in brackets. I too have 
inserted it in brackets, though rather 
to make sense than as thinking it was 
really inserted by Aristophanes. It 
seems to me that Dionysus in his 
agony is putting together some lyrical 
language without regard to the gram- 
matical construction. 
673. monca R. P. M. U. and other 
MSS. and vulgo. vonoa V. and other 
MSS. Bergk, Meineke, Kock, Velsen, 
Blaydes, Van Leeuwen.—*piv eve R. B. 
Invernizzi, recentiores. mpivspe vulgo. 
See on 562 supra. | 

682. eri BapBapov éCopévn wéradov. So 
all the MSS. and all the editions before 
Meineke, though it was his predecessor 
Bergk who in an evil hour threw open 
the floodgates of unwise conjecture by 
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suggesting dt BapBapov ndopévn wirvdor. 
Cf. Peace 800 and the note there. 
Bergk, however, left the text unaltered ; 
but Meineke introduces into the text his 
conjecture tmroBdpBapov éCopevn Kédador, 
in which he is followed by Holden, 
Blaydes, and Van Leeuwen. Velsen 
again reads émi BapBapo ndopevn cerddo. 
The MS. reading is far superior to any 
of these corruptions. 

. 683. Kerdadet V. P. M. U. and the MSS. 
generally, and all the editions before 
Dindorf. xedapite. R. B. O. LY. Bothe. 
puce (snarls like a dog) Dindorf, Meineke, 
Holden, Green, Merry. rpv¢e (a word 
constantly used of the nightingale) 
Fritzsche, Kock, Velsen, Blaydes, Van 
Leeuwen. Blaydes says “Verum videtur 
aut xedadet aut rpice.” xpitee Seidler. 
keAadet is retained by Bergk and Paley. 
Nobody raises any objection to xedadel, 
which is used of the nightingale’s song 
in Peace 801, and well suits the light- 
ness and airiness of the present ode. 
Probably some grammarian wrote rpuCec 
in the margin, and the two words 
coalesced into the xeAapite of R. 

Berek alters this 
into éws dmoAcira, which I confess I do 
not understand. 

695. ratr’ V. P. U. Brunck, recen- 
tiores. rovr R. M. edd. veteres. 

699. airovpévors all the MSS. (save 
that R. first had airovpévous, which was 
corrected into airovpévos) and all the 
editions except Meineke, Holden, Kock, 
and Velsen, who adopt the faulty airov- 
pévous. 

703. ef O€ rat7v’ KR. V. P. M. and the 
MSS. and editions generally. ei 6¢ 
rour U. and a few other MSS. Brunck, 
Invernizzi, Dindorf, Bothe, Bergk, 


684. ws azodcirat. 
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Meineke, Holden. Non temere sollici- 
tanda optimorum librorum scriptura, says 
Blaydes; an excellent aphorism often 
disregarded, In the next line I, with 
some other editors, place a comma after 
wor, wodwv being understood after ¢xor- 
res. Ido not believe that ryv médw kai 
tadr éxorres k.7.d. is good Greek for And 
that too having the city, &c. The examples 
adduced to justify this position of kai 
ravra are mostly very wide of the mark. 
Kai ratra in this sense must either 
introduce the subsentence, or follow 
immediately after the special circum- 
stance which it adds to the preceding 
statement. 

711. yevdorirpouv R. V. M. Brunck, 
recentiores. evdovirpov the other MSS. 
and earlier editions. Brunck cites the 
old grammarians, who all recognize 
that the Attics used » for »v in virpoy as 
in mvevpov, Hustathius on I. iv. 363; 
Pollux, vii. 839; Photius and Moeris, s.v. 
Nirpov, &c. Some refer to this very 
passage as an example. And see on 
474 supra.—kovias V. P*, P®*, H. F404 
Bentley, Brunck, recentiores. te xovias 
R. P. M. U. and the MSS. generally, and 
the editions before Brunck. 

714. idayv Bentley, Dindorf, recen- 
tiores. «ida: MSS. editions before Din- 
dorf. | 

718. wodddks y’ P. U. H. W2. FY. and 
all editions except Fritzsche, Velsen, 
Blaydes, and Van Leeuwen. The ye is 
omitted in the other MSS. Hermann 
proposed zroAAdxes 6’, an impossible read- 
ing, since an Epirrhema or Antepirrhema 
recited by the Coryphaeus never is, or 
could be, hooked on by a conjunctive 
particle to a Strophe or Antistrophe 
sung by the Chorus. Nevertheless, this 
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error is adopted by Fritzsche, Velsen, 
Blaydes, and Van Leeuwen. 

719. kadovs re xayabovs. So all the MSS. 
(except C. and L. which read kakovs re 
kayaOovs) and all the editions before 
Holden. Meineke, however, sharing the 
general impression that the next line 
speaks of a bad as well as of a good 
coinage, concluded that the present line 
must mention bad as well as good 
citizens; a very unwarrantable con- 
clusion, for it is by no means necessary 
that one branch of a comparison should 
embrace every detail comprised in the 
other. However, the suggestion was 
sufficient to set the conjecturers to work. 
Meineke himself (Vind. Aristoph.) 
would read xakovs te xkayaGovs, and 
Holden and Kock so read. But if of 
kakot te kayabot could ever, in Aris- 
tophanes, mean the evil and the good, it 
could only be where the two are fused 
into one class, and not where, as here, 
the two classes are being distinguished 
from, and contrasted with, each other. 
Thus Solon (Polity of Athens, chap. 12) 
says Oerpovs 0 dpolovs TO Kak@ Te Kayabed 
éypawa, “I made equal laws for all 
citizens.” In the Funeral Oration of 
Pericles (Thue. 11. 41) ravraxod d€ punpeta 
Kak@y Te Kayabav didia Evykarotkioaytes, 
we should probably with some MSS. 
read ku\éy. But if not, the speaker is 
blending together, not distinguishing 
between, the two. To my mind, how- 
ever, in Aristophanes, the words could 
only be a parody on his favourite xadoi 
re xayadot, and would mean virtuous 
villains. Velsen introduces a really 
horrible doggrel of his own tovs kadovs 
Kal tous kaxovs into a trochaic tetra- 
meter, perhaps the most harmonious of 
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all metres, and even more harmonious 
in the hands of Aristophanes than in 
those of the Tragic Poets. But some 
scholars, provided they can get the 
proper number of syllables into a line, 
entirely ignore the melody of the verse 
(as witness Bergk’s dreadful -cw ya opo 
in 1480 infra), a consideration which 
Aristophanes never ignored. Moreover, 
in composing his doggrel, Velsen over- 
looks the fact that the adjective xadés 
in Aristophanes never includes any refer- 
ence to moral virtue, and that of cadot 
kat of xaxol on his lips could mean 
nothing but “the beautiful and the 
wicked.” This again shows the absurdity 
of a still older conjecture by Duker roves 
Other conjectures 
have been made, which are not worth 
repeating here. And, of course, if the 
view. taken of this Antepirrhema in the 
Commentary be correct, all excuse for 
these alterations at once disappears. 

720. kai rd Kawvov ypvoiov, For the 
reasons mentioned in relation to the 
foregoing line, Kuster proposed to read 
Kat TO Katvoy yxadkiov. And Meineke 
actually substitutes for the text the 
words kat xkad@s xekoppévor. This was 
his first mode of equalizing the two 
branches of the comparison. After- 
wards, in his Vind. Aristoph., he aban- 
doned it for the alteration in the 
preceding line, already considered. 

721. rovroiow otow. Meineke suggests, 
and Holden and Kock read, rovroioe 
TOLOLY. 

724, €y re trois. From the strange 
notion that this line is governed by 
xpopeO ovdey, in which case we should 
expect ovr éy rois “EAAnot, various 
transpositions have been made in these 

FROGS 
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verses by Meineke and other recent 
editors. But the words are really, as 
Holden observes, connected with kexo- 
Sovicpévors, tested both amongst the 
Hellenes and amongst the Barbarians. 
730. mpovoedodpey R. Bekker, recen- 
tiores, except Bergk. 
MSS. generally, and the editions before 
Brunck. Dawes considered that the 
mpoo- was long, because followed by the 
digamma, and accordingly Brunck and 
Bergk write it rpocéXodpev. Stobaeus, 43. 
28, citing this passage gives mpovye\ovper, 
and so Bentley proposed, Hesychius 
explaining mpovyedety by mpomndakiCew 
and uBpifev. Grotius proposed mpovége- 
Adpev. There is the same difficulty in 
Aesch. Prom.447. Meinekeisthoroughly 
dissatisfied with the way in which 
Aristophanes wrote this Antepirrhema, 
and sets to work with great zeal to 
improve it. Some of his alterations 
have already been noticed. Here he 
would change yadkois into padakvis, so 
striking out the very analogy on which 
Aristophanes is insisting between the 
pinchbeck coin and the pinchbeck citi- 
zens. ‘Two lines below he would alter 
votdros advypevovoly Into torépots adu- 
yuéevootv, meaning that the spurious 
citizens arrived later than the genuine. 
But the genuine citizens, in their own 
Opinion, never arrived at all: they were 
Autochthons, native children of the 
ground: and Aristophanes is laying 
stress on the fact that the people employ 
the newest comers, the very latest 
arrivals, In 731 he would alter eis 
dmavra into ovot wdvra, and in 734 kat 


mpocedovpey the 


vov into Kap vor. 
741. eEedeyxdevr V. P. U. B. FY and 
(with the A doubled) R. Brunck, recen- 
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tiores, except Velsen, who with M. H.m. 
and the editions before Brunck reads 
e€eheyEarr. 

743. Gpoke M. Brunck, recentiores. oi- 
pote R. V. P. U. andthe MSS. generally, 
and all editions before Bergler who 
wrote apate. olivate H. P*. from the 
latter of which, coupled with Bergler’s 
emendation, Brunck derived the present 
reading. 

748, xat roo? R. V. Dindorf, Fritzsche, 
recentiores, down to Blaydes. 
vulgo.—dmins R. V. Kuster, Brunck, re- 
centiores. ams vulgo. 

757. Kat Bon R. V. Meineke, Holden, 
Velsen. x7 Bo) vulgo. Fritzsche and 
Holden continue the whole of the next 
line to Xanthias, though he could have 
known nothing of Aeschylus and Euri- 
pides: whilst Meineke postpones it to 
lines 759, 760, and makes it the last 
line of the speech of Aeacus, There is 
no ground for these changes. The MS. 
arrangement is far better. 

759. mpaypa péeya R. P. U. V'. V*. W?. 
F*, Bekker, recentiores. V. omits péya, 
and M. substitutes o@ddpa. yap takes 
the place of peya in many MSS. and 
in all editions before Bekker. The péya 
which concludes the line is found in 
almost all the MSS. and editions, but 
wavy is found in a few MSS., an obvious 
transfer from the following line. One 
mpaypa 1s Omitted, doubtless by an over- 
sight, by Portus and Kuster. 

762. avo MSS. vulgo. epi Velsen, 
Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. But see the 
Commentary. 

765. pavOdve. Meineke destroys the 
liveliness of the line by changing pa 
Gaya into parOaves; and giving the 
word to Aeacus. Xanthias, of course, 


? 
Kat T60 
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means that he quite understands what 
Aeacus is saying about the dinner, and 
precedence, in the Prytaneum, since 
such things are as well known in Athens 
as in Hades. 

771. ére O) R. V. P. M. U. and the 
MSS. and editions generally. The 
English MSS. 0. C. L. Li. have Gre 8¢ 
which is approved by Dobree, and 
adopted by Meineke, Holden, and 
Blaydes. I should have followed their 
example, had the reading received any 
countenance from the better MSS. But 
see infra 789. dre & otv Fritzsche, 
Velsen.—xarnr@ R. V. P. M. U. and the 
MSS. generally, Brunck, recentiores. 
katnAGev editions before Brunck. 

772. totoe Baddaytiorépos R. U. FL 
¥‘. F°. Bergk, Meineke, Holden, Kock, 
Velsen, Paley, Green, Merry, Van 
Leeuwen. rotor Badavtiordpos V. P. V?. 
W?. rots Badavriorépots M. rots Badavt- 
rintrépos C. F%. editions before Brunck 
who, from P., changed rots into roicu. 
And subsequent editors (except those 
mentioned above) have followed his 
reading roioi BadXavrinrépors. 

786. avroiv V. Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. 
avtay vulgo. 

794. mpés y Evpimidny R. and all the 
editions. But the other MSS. omit 
the y’. 

795. ro ypnp’ R. Bekker, Fritzsche, 
recentiores. ti ypjua V. P. M. U. and 
the other MSS. and editions.—dAiyor 
varepoy R. M. P. U. the MSS. gener- 
ally and vulgo. 
Blaydes. 

800. BA. wAwbevoovor ydp; The MSS. 
readings mwAwOevaovoi ye (and so, vulgo)}, 
mrwbevoovol te, and wAwOevovoi Te CON- 
tinue the words to Aeacus. Bergk was 


ddiyov y vorepoy V. 
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the first to perceive that they are an 
interruption by Xanthias, but he read 
EA, thuvOevoover ynv; deriving the ynv 
from Bothe, who read kat wdaicia Evp- 
mtvxO & mrAwwOevoover ynv. Kock sug- 
gested the reading in the text, which 
is adopted by Meineke, and all sub- 
sequent editors.—&dpmnkra M. U. V2. FY, 
vulgo. ovparnxra P, oupmrvuKa R. Evp- 
muxta Ve €ipmrucra O. M1. VL PY, 
Brunck, Bothe, Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. 

8038. rov AloytAov. For rov Ranke 
suggested 760’, and Blaydes reads rd0”. 

804. eBrere yooy V. P. and the MSS. 
generally, Brunck, Bekker, Bothe, 
Fritzsche, Meineke, recentiores. ¢8d«Wev 
ovv M. U. editions before Brunck. ¢BdewWe 
5 ovv R. Dindorf, Bergk. 

809. rod ywdvat wepi Bicews. Blaydes 
(followed by Van Leeuwen) converts 
this into ris dicews rept Tvdvat, 

814. e&dobev e£, Velsen proposes é- 
Soft mépet. 

815. d&vAadov , . . dddv7a his strident 
tusk, so (or 6€vAadov) R. V. P.M. U. and 
the bulk of the MSS., and so Aldus 
and all succeeding editions (except 
Fracini who, no doubt by an oversight, 
reads é€vAdkov) down to Gelenius who 
(either by an oversight or taking oév- 
Aadov to be used adverbially) has éddvras. 
Rapheleng restored 6ddrra, but the error 
of Gelenius was reintroduced by Portus 
and subsequent editors down to Bergler, 
who again restored the true reading. 
Brunck in his note says that P*. and 
P*, have dfvAadoy... . d6dvras which he 
retains and approves, explaining, 
strangely enough, that “oftAadov sub- 
stantive accipiendum est pro ré 6fvAaXov 
garrulitas’’; but ina supplemental note 
he says that P®. has é€vAdAov, which he 

S 


prefers. Bekker went back to the old 
error of Gelenius, whilst Dindorf and 
Merry adopt Brunck’s final proposition 
and read df€vAdAcu dddvra. The MS. 
reading was restored by Fritzsche, and 
accepted by all subsequent editors ex- 
cept Merry, and except Blaydes who is 
constrained by his wanton change of 
mapion into émain to read o€vddAor, 
though he retains dddyra.—apidy V. 
Hermann, Fritzsche, recentiores. epidy 
R.  wepuidy P. wep idn M. U. and most 
MSS. and all editions before Fritzsche. 

818. bWurddov U. PX Pt Ft. and all 
editions before Invernizzi: and Bothe, 
Fritzsche, Blaydes, and Van Leeuwen 
since. inmod\édov R. V. P. M. and the 
MSS. generally, and, except as aforesaid, 
the editors since Invernizzi. Both Beck 
and Fritzsche suggest that immoddder 
erept in from immoBdpova three lines 
below. 

819. oxwdardpov (or -pdv) V. and 
some other MSS. Bentley, Fritzsche, 
Bergk, Meineke, Kock, Paley, Merry. 
oxivOddpoy (or -vov) R. P. M. U. and 
the bulk of the MSS., and all editions 
before Brunck. Brunck unfortunately 
introduced the question of dialect, quo- 
ting from Moeris cywdadrpos ev ro y, 
"Arrixas, okivdadpos, "EXAnves. In the 
notes on Moeris, Sallier, observing that 
in Aristophanes (here and Clouds 130) 
and other writers of pure Attic, all 
MSS. commence the word with ox-, sug- 
gests that in Moeris the two forms 
should be transposed, whilst Hudson 
and Pierson, with even less reason, 
would alter the spelling in Aristophanes. 
This latter view was adopted by Brunck, 
who accordingly wrote oxvdadpév here. 
Porson saw, as Bentley had seen before 
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him, that the line should commence 
with a dactyl, and for that reason (and 
not as pronouncing any opinion as to 
the right spelling of the word) changed 
Brunck’s oyvdadkpev into cxwdaddpor. 
And oywdSa\dporv is read by Bekker, 
Dindorf, Bothe, Holden, Velsen, Blaydes, 
and Van Leeuwen. But of course when 
Moeris says that one form is used 
"Arrixés, and the other “EAAnmkés, he 
does not mean to exclude from the 
Hellenic form the principal Hellenic 
writers, the poets, philosophers, and 
historians of Athens. He means that 
the first form is used by the Athenians 
only, the second by the Athenians in 
common with the other Hellenic peoples. 
To give one example out of five hundred, 
he says Gvpa¢e, Arrixds. ¢&a, ‘EXAnuikos, 
yet of course both forms are quite 
common with Attic writers. Much 
mischief has been done by critics not 
bearing in mind that “EAAnmkés does 
not mean un-Attic. For rapagééra (from 
déav, whirling of splinters) which im- 
mediately follows, Herwerden suggests 
mapagéava (from &é, serapings of 
splinters). 

826. évOev & 7 Bothe. evOev 67 R. V. 
and the MSS. and editions generally. 
évGev dé P. Fritzsche, Paley. éé seems 
natural here, as in the second and 
third stanzas, and the reading 6” 7 ac- 
counts for both variations.—Aiomn MSS. 
vulgo. Meineke and a few others alter 
it into Aiodn as the more Attic form: 
an example of the mischief mentioned 
on 819 supra. And see supra on 149. 

829. wAevpdvov. The MSS. and edi- 
tions are divided between mrcupdvwr and 
mvevpovey here, as in 474 supra. 

830. pedeiuny V. P. M. U. and many 
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other MSS., so confirming the conjecture 
which Dawes had put forward before 
the reading of any of these MSS. was 
known. “Qui vel verbum activum 
peOinu,’ says that eminent critic, “cum 
genitivo, vel medium peOicwar cum accu- 
sativo rite conjungi existimat, loquendi 
consuetudinem ab Atticis servatam ig- 
norat.” In his time, and indeed down 
to Brunck’s edition, peOeiny which is 
found in R. and one or two inferior 
MSS., was the reading of every edition. 
peOeiuny is read by Brunck, and all sub- 
sequent editors. 

838. driAwrov V. P. M. U. and appa- 
rently all MSS. except R., and all 
editions before Invernizzi, and Bekker, 
Bothe, Fritzsche, Bergk, and Paley 
since. dOvpwrov R. Invernizzi and (ex- 
cept as aforesaid) subsequent editors. 

847. pédarvavy V. P. M. U. and the 
MSS. and editions generally. pédava 
R. V2. W2. F2. Meineke, Holden, Kock, 
Velsen, Merry, Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. 

853. amaye V. P. M. U. and the MSS. 
and editions generally. dvaye R. Bergk, 
Meineke, Kock, Velsen, Blaydes, Van 
Leeuwen. 

857. ampere R. V. P. M. and almost all 
the MSS. and editions. Oéyis U. O. C. 
L. LL Wt Ww Vi Pt. BF Dindorf, 
Meineke, Velsen. 6éuss seems the better 
word, but the preponderance of MS. 
authority against is too marked to 
permit its acceptance. 

859. eumpynobels vulgo. éeymptoeis V. P. 

863. IIn\éa ye R. V. Bekker, recen- 
tiores. IInAéa re P. and other MSS. and 
all the older editions. TInkéa oe M. 
TIndéa (alone) U. and other MSS. 

866. éBovddunv piv MSS. vulgo. We 
should certainly have expected dy, and 
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Dawes referring to (amongst other 
passages) 672 supra, Eccl. 151, Wasps 
960, proposes either ¢Bovdouny pev ar, 
which Brunck accepts, or éBovAopny av. 
It seems, however, impossible to make 
any change in the face of such passages 
as the commencement of Antiphon's 
speech, “Inthe matter of the murder of 
Herodes,” where é€Bovdopny pev, without 
dy, is used exactly as here. At the end 
of the line, évéade is altered by Meineke, 
Blaydes, and Van Leeuwen into évéadi. 

867. dyav vov. The old editions read 
ayov vai, but Bentley and Dawes saw 
that dyoy reqtiired the article, dyor, 
and that v¢y must consequently be read 
as amonosyllable. The latter alteration 
is confirmed by every MS. ; arid therefore 
dyov, which is found in most MSS., 
becomes unmetrical, and the former 
alteration becomes necessary on this 
ground also. The double alteration was 
accepted by Brunck, and all subsequent 
editors.—ri dai; R. P. U. and other MSS. 
Brunck, recentiores. tin V. and other 
MSS. edd. before Brunck. ériy M. 

880. wopicacda R. V. Bekker, recen- 
tiores. sopicacGe (with a colon after 
oropdrow) P. M. U. and most of the 
MSS. and all editions before Bekker. 

881. pnuara MSS. vulgo. But some 
recent editorsobjectto pnuara,apparently 
from not observing that throughout this 
contest the word is specially appro- 
priated to the weighty sayings of 
Aeschylus. Thiersch conjectures pevpara, 
Bergk pyypara, Kock apépva re (which 
Velsen inserts into the text), Meineke 
kpnuya te. Blaydes dismisses these con- 
jectures with the words “Frustra. 
pnpara Aeschyli sunt (v. 821, 824, 828), 


mapampiopar enév Huripidis. Correxi 
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kvicpara quod melius cum mapampiopata 
conveniet.” 

884. 6 péyas Hermann, Dindorf, re- 
centiores. 6d5¢ péyas (contra metrum) 
MSS. editions before Dindorf. 

888. émides KaBdy «.t.rd. V. P. M. U. H. 
B. V*. and ali the five Florentine MSS. 
and almost all the editions. R. trans- 
poses AaBwv, placing it after AwBaveror, 
which Invernizzi follows, not observing 
that it makes the line unmetrical. 
Dindorf commences the line with 16: 5n, 
which he gets, I suppose, from 891 infra, 
and omits AaB altogether. Fritzsche 
shuffles the words into a new arrange- 
ment, emides \tBaveroy Kal avd 67 aBor, 
and is followed by Kock, Velsen, and 
Blaydes. The MS. reading is retained 
by Bergk, Meineke, Holden, Paley, Van 
Leeuwen. 

889. deots R. V. M. U. and the MSS. 
and editions generally. 6eoi P. Brunck, 
Holden, Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. 

890. co. V. P. M. U. and the MSS. and 
editions generally. cov R. Bekker, 
Fritzsche, Bergk, Kock, Blaydes. 

898. Evveoe B.C. F'. Dawes, Invernizzi, 
recentiores. €dveors vulgo. Bentley for 
the sake of the metre changed kal Evyeuis 
into €vvecis re and so Brunck. 

897. éupérerav daiay. Allthe MSS. and 
editions (except as hereinafter men- 
tioned) have éupéderay emire (or Eme Te OY 
émt te) Satay 60dv, See the Commentary. 
Dindorf was the first to bring the line 
into metre and sense by changing, in 
the preceding line, teva into riva, and 
omitting éupedecav. We long to hear 
what hostile path ye will enter. Blaydes 
writes (after dxovoa) tiv’ émroy Sdatay 
Adywv 6Odv. The other suggestions all 
require considerable changes, or create 


a lacuna, in the antistrophe 994 infra 
Bothe reads éupéAecay emery Seiav. Fritzsche 
reads (after dxovoat) éeppedecdy ré tw’, 
earn Te, Saiay 605v Noyov. Meineke changes 
riva Adyov épuérecav into tiva Aoyav tiv 

Green follows Dindorf; and 
and Van lLeeuwen follow 


éppedetas, 
Holden 
Meineke. 

901. AcEew V. M. U. and other MSS. 
and vulgo. Aééa: R. P. Invernizzi, Bekker, 
Fritzsche, Bergk, Kock, Paley. 

905. AIO. The MSS. and generally the 
editions give these two lines to Dionysus, 
but Fritzsche and several recent editors 
transferthem tothe Chorus, in correspon- 
dence with the antistrophe 1004, 1005. 

908. terdros MSS. vulgo. 
Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. 

911. é&va rw’ dv V. Dobree, Bekker, 
Dindorf, Bothe, Fritzsche, Bergk, Holden, 
recentiores. All the editions before 
Brunck have 67 y' €va twa (or rw’ where 
the augment is prefixed to the follow- 
ing verb) and so H. F°. C. 
P?. whence 


voTEpots 


Onra eva Tuva 
Brunck and Invernizzi 


570 éva twa. eva yé tia Dawes (on 


Plutus 707), Porson (Suppl. Pref. Hec.), — 


Elmsley (on Ach. 569), Cobet (N. L. 
578), Meineke. But the dy, if not 
necessary, improves the sentence. Most 
of the better MSS. R. M. P. U. and 
others have merely éva riva, which does 
not satisfy the metre.—xadioey V. (ac- 
cording to Bekker) Bekker, Dindorf, 
recentiores, except Blaydes who writes 
it xaOcioev after Dawes and Porson ubi 
supra, but cadicev is the commoner form. 
‘See Veitch’s Irreeular Verbs, s. v. xa6i¢o. 
Most ofthe best MSS. have ca@i:cev, and so 
Aldus, Fracini, Gormont, and Grynaeus, 
whilst Junta and the other editions 
before Kuster have ’kd@icer. According 
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to Velsen V. has éxadicev, and so Kuster, 
Bergler, Brunck, and Invernizzi. 

Oilev V2, xaOrigevy Elmsley ubi supra. 
. 913. ypi¢ovras. Blaydes altered this 
into ypvorvrd vy, not observing, ap- 
parently, the of & éciyov two lines below. 

919. xafoiro R. V. P. M. and many 
other MSS. Brunck, Invernizzi, Bekker, 
Dindorf, Bothe, Fritzsche, Bergk, Paley, 
Green, Blaydes. xaOjro U. and other 
MSS. and editions before Brunck. xa6jr0 
Dobree (at Plutus 992), Meineke, Holden, 
Kock, Velsen, Merry, Van Leeuwen. 

920. re pbéyEerat R. V. Bekker, re- 
centiores (but Velsen says that R. V. 
have ri not 7r). All editions before 
Bekker have @6éyéatro 5), which appears 
to be found in but one MS., viz. EF’. 
Most of the MSS. read 6éyéarro with 
mu either preceding or following it. 

926. dyvera (or adyvéra) MSS. vulgo. 
Cobet declares that dyvoera is here 
required, and on the strength of that 
declaration it is adopted by Meineke, 
Kock, Velsen, and Blaydes. Yet the 
change is plainly neither requisite nor 
desirable. 

930. pad’? wv R. V. P. M. U. and 
many other MSS. Porson (Suppl. Pref. 
Hec.), Bekker, Bothe, Fritzsche, and all 
subsequent editors except Blaydes. Many 
other MSS. and all editors before Bekker 
have padvoy jv. Bentley omitted the 
jv, and so Dindorf and Blaydes. But 
pade Av was far more likely to be cor- 
rupted into padiov or pddtov jv than the 
converse. 

932. immadexrpvéva MSS. vulgo. Porson 
objects to an anapaest in the fourth 
place (Suppl. Pref. Hec.) and Bp. Monk 
on Hipp. 377 contracts the word to 
Bothe changes it to immo- 
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Aexrépa, and (what is more surprising) 
is followed in this by Fritzsche, Meineke, 
Holden, Kock, Velsen, and Van Leeuwen. 
However sparingly Aristophanes uses 
an anapaest in this place, he certainly 
does so on certain occasions; the form 
G\extpudva is necessary in 935 infra; it 
can hardly be doubted that Aristophanes 
would employ the actual words of 
Aeschylus; and the MSS. are unanimous. 
This question occurs again in 937 infra. 

936. roid y R. P. M. U. O. C. Mt. V4. 
V2, Wl, W?. F2. FY. Brunck, Invernizzi, 
Bothe, Fritzsche, Holden, Kock. zo? 
dr? V. H. FL EF. F*. CL B. vulgo. 

939, 76 mparov evOis V. Bentley, Brunck, 
recentiores, 
editions before Brunck. 
evdds H. E. P% P®, C1. mparov etots 
(without 76) P. M. U. and many MSS. 
evOvds without either 74 mp&rov or pev 
R. O. Vt. W?. 

942. rNevxois KR. V. U. O. B. VEE WL 
W’. Ft. Invernizzi, recentiores. puxpois 
P. M. and other MSS. and all editions 
before Invernizzi, though Brunck, “auri- 
um solum judicium secutus,” writes it 
pkpots re reurAiotow. puxpots is doubt- 
less, as Dobree says, a gloss indicating 
that revrAl‘ocoy is a diminutive. 

943. amnddyv P*. P*. Brunck, recentiores. 
annbav V. an néav, from manners, R. P. 
M. U. editions before Brunck. 

944, Kyndicogerra peyvis. These two 
words are by Velsen taken from Euri- 
pides and given to Dionysus. And so 
Van Leeuwen. 

946. ei av R. V. Invernizzi, recen- 
tiores, except Blaydes, who omits pév in 
the earlier part of the line and inserts 
dv before eivev, Van Leeuwen, as usual, 
following him. eimey (but otherwise as 


TO Tmp@rtov pev evOds all 
TP@Tov pev 
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in the text) M. P. U. and other MSS. 
and all editions before Invernizzi. 

947. (AI.) R. V. M. P*% recentiores, 
(AI3.) the other MSS. and editions 
before Brunck. 

948. ovdéy MSS. vulgo. ovdéva Blaydes, 
Van Leeuwen. 

9538. wepurateiy. mepiraros vulgo. See 
the Commentary. 

957. épav MSS. vulgo. Some recent 
editors have objected to the word. 
Fritzsche connects it with orpédey “ to 
love to dodge.” Velsen omits it, leaving 
alacuna. Blaydes substitutes re xa} for 
it, Van Leeuwen zepar, after a suggestion 
of Meineke. 

958. Kax’ troromioba. Almost all 
the MSS. and the editors generally, since ~ 
Brunck, write this in two words. The 
older editions, with a few MSS., write it 
in one, kaxvroromeic Oa. 

964. kdyod y' V. P. M.m. V’. FY vulgo. 
kapov (omitting y) R. U. H. O. B. W'. 
W?. and other MSS. xduots Dobree, 
Fritzsche, recentiores, except Green and 
Merry.—éxarépov R. V. and the MSS. 
generally and vulgo. éxarépovs P. P®, P3, 
M. U. and a few others, Brunck, Bothe. 

965. rovrovpevt (In one word) Din- 
dorf, Fritzsche, recentiores. Of. Birds 
448; Hustathius on Ihad, i. 54. 
pevt (in two words) R. Bekker. rovrov 
nev ovv U, W*. W*. and all editions before 
Bekker. rovrov pev V. P. M. O. and a 
few other MSS., whilst others again 
have rovrov pey 6 and rotrou pev yap. 
Doubtless the unusual form rovrovperi 
for rovrovi pey was a stumbling-block to 
the transcribers. At the end of the line 
Marys (variously accented) is the reading 
of all the MSS. except P. and of the 
editions generally. P. has Mayyns. 
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967. otyot (variously accented) V. P. 
M. U. and the MSS. and editions 


generally. otpos R. Kock. epoi B. Pe 
Dobree. 
969. mov. Velsen and Kock change 


this into ms. But see the note. 

971. pévroryo vulgo and all the MSS. 
except R. V. V*% who read pérot 
coppdverv, and are followed by Inver- 
nizzi, Bekker, Fritzsche, and Paley. The 
common reading is written pevtovya by 
Dindorf and subsequent editors. 

979. édaBe V. P. M. U. vulgo. It is 
so rare to find a tribrach in this place 
that Iam much inclined with Bothe to 
adopt Bentley’s suggestion tis 160’ @Aa- 
Bev; éaBev is found in R. and some 
‘ other MSS. Fritzsche reads tis mpov- 
haBev; some would omit this, with or 
without the preceding line, as unsuited 
to the character of Euripides. 

987. yoCivdv ; Lobeck, Dindorf, recen- 
tiores. yGeowdsy MSS. and editions 
before Dindorf. To make this scan, P?. 
and P*. insert po: after oxdpodov, and so 
Brunck and Invernizzi; whilst Bentley 
proposed cxopddiov. But Lobeck’s sug- 
gestion is doubtless right. See Wasps 
281, where a similar correction was 
made by Hermann. 
Junta has cai ydeouwdr. 

989. dBehrepwraro: R. V. P. M. U. and 
the MSS. generally, Invernizzi, recen- 
tiores. Brunck too approved of it, 
though he left in his text a8edreporepor, 
the reading of the older editions and 
two or three MSS. 

991. Meduridae (with the second 
syllable long) R. V. P. M. U. and most 
of the MSS. Brunck, Invernizzi, Berek, 
Velsen, Merry. «ai Medcridae (with the 
second syllable short) P*?, P°. W'. W2. F’. 
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F, C'. the editions before Brunck, and 
Bothe since. MedArrridac Fritzsche, 
Meineke, Kock, Paley, Van Leeuwen. 
MeAnrida: Gaisford (on Hephaestion v. 1), 
Bekker, Dindorf, Holden, Green, and 
Blaydes. But as, indeed, some of the 
foregoing critics observe, the name 
frequently occurs as a synonym for 
‘a, fool,” and is always spelt Medcridns. 

998. ot dé ri Bentley, Dindorf, recen- 
tiores. ot 67 ri the MSS. generally 


_ (though R. omits ri) and earlier editions. 


ov O€ 6) ti V. Bekker. Hditors who 
have not ejected the extraneous matter 
in the strophe, supra 897, are obliged 
to mark a lacuna here, though, the 
language being obviously complete, 
they cannot agree where to place it. 

1COl. a&eus Thiersch, Mitchell, 
Fritzsche, Paley, Merry, Blaydes. d&es 
vulgo. 

1017. Ovpots. Blaydes alters this into 
piwovs, “quid enim,” he says, “valet 
He must have for- 
gotten, for the moment, that he was 
editing a Comedy. 

1018-1020. These three lines are 
variously distributed between Diony- 
sus and Euripides, both by the MSS. 
and by the editions. I have followed 
the arrangement found in P. 

1019. cai od ri all the MSS. except R., 
and all the editions before Brunck, and 
Bothe afterwards; some of the MSS., 
however, and all the editions adding 5y. 
kat ti ov R. Invernizzi, recentiores, 
except Bothe. ov ri 67 Brunck (omitting 
the cai). Later in the line, atrovs ovtws 
is the reading of P. H. 0. C. Wt F?. FY. 
and all the editions before Invernizzi, 
and Bothe afterwards. ovrws avrovs the 
other MSS. and editions.—yevvaiovs R. 
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U. O. m. Pt. Vi. W?. F* Brunck, recen- 
tiores, except Blaydes, who with V. M. 
H'. V7. W'!. C. and the editions before 
Brunck reads dvdpetovs. The editions 
which read kal av ri 67 at the commence- 
ment of the line, also read édidakéas at 
the end, and so R. P. and other MSS. ; 
but é&edida€as is found in M. U. m. and 
the majority of the MSS., and is read 
by Brunck and all subsequent editors, 
except Blaydes, who prefers his own iv’ 
edida€as. 

1021. ”Apews R. V. Bekker, recen- 
tiores. “Apeos the other MSS. and older 
editions. 

1026. Tépoas R. V. P. M. U. and the 
MSS. generally, Bentley, Bekker, recen- 
tiores. 
editions before Bekker.—ééedidaéa Bent- 
ley, Dindorf, recentiores. ¢édiSafa MSS. 
and all editions before Dindorf (in- 
cluding Bekker, whose line is therefore 
a syllable short). Brunck changes pera 
tour into Kara ravr’. 

1028. riv Opnvov dxovoas wept. See 
the Commentary. vik’ feovoa mepi R. 
V. P. M. U. and the MSS. generally, and 
vulgo. vik’ dmnyyéXOn mepi P®, V*. Din- 
dorf, Bothe, Green. 
Fritzsche, Van Leeuwen. vik’ idv ifeovr’ 
dwo Meineke. jvik’ tay wove’ ws Holden. 


“~ > , 
TH vikakovoas Tapa 


mept vikns Te pabay mapa Velsen. wmknoat 
dxovoas mapa (originally suggested by 
Fritzsche in a note on Thesm. 655, but 
afterwards discarded by himself) Blaydes. 

1085. wAnv rot8 Bentley, Dindorf, 
recentiores. ayy rovd MSS. editions 
before Dindorf. 

1045. od yap éemnv P. U. H. Wt, W?, F*, 
and, except as hereinafter mentioned, 
all the editions. 


| ovdé yap émny V. M. 
MOO. ey in 


ovde yap nv R. Inver- 


Tous Ilépoas H. FX FEF. and 
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nizzi, Bekker, Dindorf, Fritzsche, Bergk, 


Kock, Paley, Green, Merry. 

1046. ’srexabnro (or éemtxabnro) O. V'. 
Wt FEF? ¥F*. Cl. Dindorf, recentiores, 
though Blaydes writes it ‘mexa@yro. 
*mtxaGoiro the other MSS. and the 
editions before Dindorf. 

1047. cur’ otv €Barevy so (in divers 
forms, and some omitting the final v) 
R. V. P. U. O. P?. P+. F*. Brunck, recen- 
tiores. Kdrw évéBare M. 
edd. before Brunck. For yé roe d7 at 
the end of the line Reiske proposed ye 
mown, Blaydes y adnOés. 

1051. mety P. U. F'. Bentley, Brunck, 
recentiores. All the other MSS. and 
all the editions before Brunck have 
mivecy, Which has the penultimate long. 
In the following line again rodrov (since 
found in U. F*.) is Bentley’s correction 
for the rotrov of all the other MSS. 
and the editions before Bergler. rovroy 
is read by Bergler and all subsequent 
editors. 

1055. rotiow & 7Bdo. R. F* and (as 
corrected) U. Bekker, Meineke, Blaydes. 
trois § Boor V. P. M. and the MSS. 
generally, and (originally) U. and all 
the editions before Kuster. This, of 
course, did not satisfy the metre, and 
Bentley proposed either rotow & nBéot, 
which is found in R. and is followed in 
the text, or trois 7Badow Se, which is 
found in no MS. but is followed by 
Dindorf, Fritzsche, Bergk, Holden, Kock, 
Velsen, Green, Merry, Van Leeuwen. 
But in every MS. d¢€ comes between the 
article and 7S8écr, just as in the preceding 
line ney comes between the article and 
matdapiowtv. totoe & Bao. O. V'. W?. 
tots 8 nBdow ye Kuster, Bergler, Brunck, 
Invernizzi, and Bothe. Besides the 


Kdt@ *véBadev 
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two suggestions mentioned above, Bent- 
ley made a third, viz. rois nBaow de 
mountas.. . . Set xpnora Aéyevv, IN one 
sentence. But this destroys the anti- 
thesis, and would in every respect be 
a change for the worse. 

1057. Wapvaccdy R. V. M. and other 
MSS. Fritzsche. Wapvacay P. U. and 
other MSS. andvulgo. ‘forte Tapyndwr” 
Bentley. The same suggestion is made 
by Bp. Wordsworth (Athens and Attica, 
chap. viii) on the ground that Lycabettus 
and Parnes are mentioned together in 
a fragment of the lost edition of the 
Clouds. There the Clouds “ were repre- 
sented,” says that excellent scholar, 
‘‘as irritated by the discourteous recep- 
tion which they met with on the 
Athenian stage, and threatening to 
quit the theatre, and to fly off to the 
heights of Mount Parnes from which 
they had come. We are informed of 
the route which they intend to take, in 
their way from Athens thither. They 
are sailing off, we are told, és rnv 
Ildpyn? dpytoOcioa, povdae Kara Tov 
AvxaBytrov. To the summit of Parnes, 
swelling with rage, and have vanished 
along Lycabettus. They are vanishing 
towards Mount Parnes, and they are 
taking Lycabettus in their way. Lyca- 
bettus is their first object on their way 
thither.” These remarks show con- 
vincingly that Aristophanes couples 
their names together in the fragment, 
for a reason which does not exist here. 
Yet the suggestion is followed, in the 
face of every MS., by Blaydes and Van 
Leeuwen. At the close of the line P. 
and U. place a note of interrogation, 
which Blaydes and Van Leeuwen retain, 
Blaydes further changing into ov the év 
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which immediately follows, whilst Van 
Leeuwen deletes the note of interroga- 
tion after avOporeios. 

1058. yp; MSS. vulgo. ypiv Fritzsche, 
Bergk, Meineke, Holden, Velsen, Paley, 
Van Leeuwen. 

1059. ra pnpara R. V. P. M. and the 
MSS. generally, Brunck, recentiores. 
rd ye pnuara U. W*. F4, editions before 
Brunck, 

1068. éAXevoi Bentley, Brunck, recen- 
tiores. é\ecevoi MSS. edd. before Brunck. 

1064. €BraWa ti (What harm did I 
cause by so doing?) R. V. P. and the 
MSS. generally, Bekker, Dindorf, Bothe, 
Fritzsche, Bergk, Kock, Velsen, Paley, 
Green, Merry. ¢BdraWa; ci editions 
before Bekker; a not very intelligible 
reading. ¢Bdraya re (Did I cause any 
harm by so doing?) M. U. F*. Bentley, 
Brunck (in note), Meineke, Holden, 
Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. 

1066. Gad’ ev V. P. M. U. and all the 
MSS. except R., and all the editions 
before Bekker, and Bothe afterwards. 
a\Aa R. Bekker, Dindorf, Fritzsche, 
recentiores. But there seems no reason 
for discarding ¢v, which is supported by 
so great a body of MS. authority, cf. 
Clouds 10.—epresAépevos P. U. H. Vi. 
v2. Wt WwW PL OY FOF. and the 
editions generally. 
Bekker, Fritzsche, Green. meprechovpevos 
M. mepudAdpevos V. Thinking the aorist 
more suitable than the present Bergk 
writes mepietAduevos, and so Merry and 
Van Leeuwen. Cobet (N. L. p. 182) 
prefers to write 1t mepuddpevos, and is 
followed by Meineke, Holden, Kock, 
Velsen, and Blaydes. But if the MS. 
év is retained, Aristophanes is speaking 
of the citizen’s actual appearance before 


mepuethAduevos R, 
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the tribunal, and not of his previous 
preparation for it. And, therefore, here 
too the MSS. are right in using the 
participle present. 

1068. mapa R. V. P. and the MSS. 
generally,and vulgo. wept M. U. O. FL 
Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. 

1070. éevérpupe MSS. vulgo. karérpupe 
Blaydes. ovvérpupe Van Leeuwen. 

1073. xadéoa: MSS. vulgo. xdwae Her- 
werden, Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. 

1076. avrivéyes . . . CAatver. . . Tet 
R. V. P. M. U. and the MSS. generally, 
and all editions before Dindorf, and 
Bothe afterwards. dvridéyew . .. €Aav- 
ver... wraew O. C. P® P*, Vi V4 WL 
Dindorf, Green. All other recent editors 
combine the two linesintoone; Fritzsche 
writing dvridéyew KovKér éXavvoy wel ; 
Bergk davridéyet kovKér’ ehavveoy mei, In 
which he is followed by Meineke, Holden, 
Paley, Merry, Blaydes, Van Leeuwen ; 
whilst Kock and Velsen have avridéyeu 
Kovker é€Aavvetyv, wAetv, the latter in the 
preceding line accepting Cobet’s altera- 
tion of KdxkBds teva into KakBavres. But 
the change of metre seems intended, 
and indeed required, to symbolize the 
change from the bold dashing sailors of 
old times to the listless irresolute sailors 
of to-day. 

1084. isoypapparewv R. P.U. Fritzsche, 
recentiores. wd ypapparéwv V. M. and 
all editions before Fritzsche, though 
Dindorf in his notes prefers tmoypappa- 
TEWY. 

1089. éeradavavdny R. (according to 
Invernizzi and Bekker; but according 
to Velsen ém adavavOnv) Suidas, s.v. 
And so (or éradnudvénv) Bentley, Brunck, 
Invernizzi, Bekker, Dindorf, Paley,Green; 


and so Kuster in his note. amadpavdvOnpy 
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V. P.M. dwehavdvdnv U. (except that 
it has vy for v) and most of the other 
MSS., and all the editions before Brunck. 
It matters little which preposition is 
placed first, but ddavaive is found in 
Eccl. 146. Hermann proposed dare y’ 
adavdvény which is weak in itself, and 
finds no colour from any of the MS. 
variants: but it is adopted by Fritzsche, 
Bergk, Meineke, Holden, Kock, Velsen, 
Merry, Blaydes, and Van Leeuwen. 

1093. Kepapns R. V. U. and other MSS. 
and all editions, some placing an iota 
subscriptum under the 7. 
M. and other MSS. 

1106. dvd re Séperov Dobree, Blaydes. 
avadéperov R. V. P. M. U.and almost all 
the MSS. dvadaiperoy F°. and all editions 
before Brunck. dvadépeoOov Brunck, 
Invernizzi, Bekker, Dindorf, Bothe, 
Green,and Merry. ava & épecOov Bergk, 
Meineke, Holden, Kock, Velsen, Paley, 
and Van Leeuwen. kxdvadéperoy Fritzsche, 
which is probable enough. ) 

1124. ’Opecreias R. P. and many MSS. 
Bentley, Brunck, recentiores. ’“Opeotias 
V.M. U. and other MSS. and the editions 
before Brunck. 

1144. éexetvov V. P. M. U. and ap- 
parently every MS. except R. and vulgo. 
R. alone has éxeivos, which is doubtless 
a reminiscence of lines 788 and 1457, 
and seems in every way inferior to the 
common reading. It is, however,adopted 
by Fritzsche and Meineke and several 
more recent editors. 

1147. petGov V. P. M. and most of the 
MSS. and all the editions. paddov R. U. 
and some other MSS. 

1149, ovrws R. U. and some other 
MSS. Bekker, Fritzsche, Bergk, Meineke, 
Holden, Kock, Velsen, Paley, Van Leeu- 
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wen. otro y V. P. M. most MSS. and 
vulgo. 

1157. Feo. Not a single MS. retains 
this, undoubtedly, the true reading, 
which is only preserved in Aulus Gellius, 
xiii. 24. Bentley saw that it should 
be read here, and it is so read by Brunck 
and all succeeding editors. All the 
MSS. and all the editions before Brunck 
read je; and though R. V. P. M. U. 
and other MSS. and all editions read 
Katépxopa, yet a great number of MSS. 
read xarépyeoOat. 

1161. ratr gor. This line (with the 
exception of the first word dvéparme 
which has remained unchanged through- 
out) has had a strange history. Aldus 
wrote it ravtn or adn Erépas éyov, which 
is unmetrical, is supported by no au- 
thority,and appearsto be a reminiscence 
of Plutus 871, rd & .éoriv ov rovodtoy, 
GAN érépws éyov. Junta, Gormont, Neo- 
bari, and Grynaeus write it exactly 
as it stands in the text. Unfortunately 
Fracini recalled the reading of Aldus; 
and both Zanetti and Farreus have 
TavT or GX erépos éyov. After Grynaeus 
the true reading became inexplicably 
lost. Galenius followed Aldus, and 
Rapheleng followed Zanetti. And 
presently it became merely a question 
of amending the readings of Aldus and 
Zanetti. In Scaliger and Faber it is 
altered into ratty y éorlv add érépas 
Bentley proposed tairdv éomy, 
Both Kuster and 
Bergler retain the reading of Aldus, 
though the former in his notes supplied 
the true reading from U. which Brunck 
inserted in the text, fully believing that 
it had never appeared in the text before. 
All subsequent editors have followed 


” 
€xov, 
GX étépws €Eyxov. 
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this reading, excepting Blaydes who 
reads tavrn ’or though of course retain- 
ing the rest of the line as in the MSS., 
which all read a\W dptor émav yor. As 
to tatr éo7 the words are found so 
accented in U. P. P?. P®. FY B. m.;: 
accented as ratr in R. V. M. and others ; 
travtn °or H. and one or two others; 
Tavtéy €or W?, 

1163. éAdety MSS. vulgo. One would 
certainly have expected jeev, and at 
Hirschig’s suggestion jew is read by 
Meineke, Velsen, Blaydes, and Van 
Leeuwen; but Aeschylus is perhaps 
emphasizing the difference which the 
prefix xara makes to the verb épyopa. 

1170. qwépawe MSS. vulgo. 
Blaydes alters itinto repawero vey. But 
see 1124, 1125 supra. 

1172. rode R. V. U. FY. Bekker, Din- 
dorf, Fritzsche, recentiores. rade P. B. 
O.C.m. InM. rade is written over rode. 
rade ye H. Cl. and all the other editions. 

1173. ad dis. This is Bake’s felicitous 
conjecture for the at@&s of the MSS. 
and editions, and it is accepted by 
Meineke, Holden, Kock, Velsen, Green, 
Blaydes, and Van Leeuwen. Brunck 
had already proposed to obtain the same 
meaning by changing rové’ érepov into 
Trav’ érepov. 

1180. od ydppotor add’. Blaydesalters 
this into od yap Gdd\a potor, which is 
certainly the more natural order of the 
words. R. has axovoréov, but dxovoréa 
is otherwise so universally read that 
I have not altered it. 

1182. eddaiuov R. U. and other MSS. 
Brunck, recentiores. evruxyjs V. P. M. 
and other MSS. and the editions before 
Brunck. And J am not sure that this 
is not the true reading, for though it 


Tolvuy 
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is a good rule when in doubt follow R., 
yet in 1186 R. and every other MS. 
has etrvyjs, and with eddaizev here, it 
seems necessary to substitute eddaiper 
there, as all do except Bekker and 
Invernizzi. The fact that in 1195 all 
the MSS. read evdaivoy is immaterial, 
since that does not profess to be an 
exact repetition of the present line. 
However both here and in 1186 I have 
followed recent editors. 

1184. rp diva pev R. V. P.M. Uz 
and the MSS. generally, and Brunck, 
recentiores, except Blaydes, who reads 
mpw mepuxéev, mply pev ) ovar H. FE. 
editions before Brunck. 

1203. dvAdxeov. A tribrach is so seldom 
found at the end of an iambic line (see 
on 979 supra) that Porson (at Med. 139) 
considers this passage to be “ insigniter 
corruptum,” while Reisig would substi- 
tute xvd@iov, and Bothe and Fritzsche 
read OvAaxov. But “ nice customs curtsey 
to great” necessity; and subsequent 
editors have seen that a first Paeon, 
—Uuu, is necessary here; since Aeschy- 
lus means that @vAdkioy amoXecey oF 
koOdptoy aradeoev Would suit his purpose 
as well as Anxu@ioy arakecev. 

1209. (EY.) R. P. M. U. and most of 
the MSS. give this line to Kuripides and 
the next to Dionysus, and so Brunck, 
and most of the subsequent editors. V., 
however, and one or two other MSS. 
give both to Dionysus, and so the older 
editions, and a few since Brunck. 

1220. doxeit. This was suggested by 
Kuster, Seager, and Dobree, and is 
adopted by Dindorf, Bothe, Meineke, and 
subsequent editors. doxeis MSS. vulgo. 
Kuster refers to Sophocles, Electra 335. 

1230. ¢ya Dobree, who remarks that 
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c&£w arose from ¢e&e in the following line. 
And so Bothe, Velsen, Blaydes, Van 
Leeuwen. é& MSS. vulgo. 

1235. daddos R. V. M. U. and all the 
MSS. except P. and a corrector of O., 
and all the editions except as herein- 
after mentioned. But Dawes, comment- 
ing on the Latin version of Frischlinus 
Age, mi vir Aeschyle, vende hance omni 
modo; namque uno obolo emes aliam tibi, 
pulchram et probam, observes truly that 
drédov not amddos conveys the idea of 
selliny, and accordingly proposes to read 
amcééov here. amddov is found in P. and 
also in O. as corrected, and is read by 
Brunck, Invernizzi, Bekker, Dindorf, 
Meineke, Holden, Velsen, Paley, and 
Green. The true reading is, however, 
retained, and the true explanation 
given by Bothe, Fritzsche, Bergk, Kock, 
Blaydes, and Van Leeuwen. Merry too 
retains daddos, but considers the appeal 
to be addressed to Aeschylus, and trans- 


‘lates amddos give it up. But I entirely 


agree with Blaydes’s remark “ verum 
haud dubie est adéos, 1d est solve pretium 
ejus, ut totius loci sententia ostendit.” 
Fritzsche had long before said “Jure 
Bothius restituit amddos, i.e. da pecuniam 
pro lecythio.” And Bothe’s own trans- 
lation was solve, numera pretium Aeschylo 
pro ampulla. 

1243. éacov BR. B. O. C. V4. WA Bekker, 
Dindorf, Bothe, Kock, Green, Merry. 
éagov avroy M. P®, éa atréy the other 
MSS. and eclitions. 

1245. dmoteio’ V. M. H. V*. FEY. FY. 
all editions before Bothe, and Velsen, 
Paley, Green, Merry since. dzrodets the 
other MSS. and editions. 

1249. ws MSS. vulgo. ois Dobree, 
Meineke, Holden, Velsen, and Blaydes. 
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1252. éyay éyo MSS. vulgo. Bentley 
suggested éyaix (eyo otk) éxo, which 
would certainly improve the sense. 
And if this were adopted, we might 
also accept Blaydes’s dpovrifwy for dpov- 
ricetv. 

1256. rév gre veri Bentley, Gaisford 
(on Hephaestion, chap. x), Dindorf, 
Bergk, Kock, Paley, Green. All the 
MSS. and all the editions before Din- 
dorf (and Bothe since) have ray ére viv 
dvrwy OY Tay vuy ere dyroy contrary to 
the metre. rav er y' dvrwov Fritzsche. 
Tov pexpt vuvi Meineke and (except as 
aforesaid) more recent editors. 

1263. Aoyotpat ratra MSS. vulgo. 
Aoytovpat y avira Dobree, Meineke, 
Holden, Velsen, Paley, Blaydes, Van 
Leeuwen. The stage-direction which 
follows is found in the MSS. and in all 
editions down to and including Portus, 
and again in Kuster, Brunck, Invernizzi, 
Bekker, Bothe, Fritzsche, Kock, and 
Merry. Dindorf and others resolutely 
omit all these mapemypadai, which are 
often, as here, essential to the right 
understanding of the play. 

1264. ’Ayikeo M. and all editions 
before Bekker, and Bothe, Bergk, Paley, 
and Van Leeuwen since. ‘AxAdcv the 
other MSS. and editions. 

1265. in xérov (in two words, wherever 
it occurs) R. V. Bergk, recentiores, ex- 
cept Green, who, with the other MSS. 
and the editions before Bergk, has 
inxorov in one word. 

1270. pov all MSS. except P. who 
omits the word, and is followed by 
Brunck and Dindorf to the ruin of the 
metre. 

1272. Atoyvdrse H. m. V*. EF’. FY. and all 
editions, except Invernizzi and Bekker, 
who with the other MSS. read & ’oyvare. 
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No doubt they are right, but nobody 
likes to disfigure his text by so unsightly 
a form. 

1276. ddcov. This reading was re- 
stored from the Agamemnon by Brunck 
in his notes, and was first inserted in 
the text by Invernizzi, who is followed 
by Dindorf and all subsequent editors. 
It is found also in F%. Cl and, as a 
correction, in F*. But V. P. M. U. and 
the MSS. generally, and all the editions 
before Brunck, have éour. R. has és 
diov. Brunck in his text has dcir (and 
so Bekker), but in his notes pointed out 
the true reading. 

1281. wpiv y dv Elmsley (at Ach. 176, 
referring also to Ach. 298, Knights 961, 
Wasps 920, Birds 585, Frogs 78 and 
845, Eccl. 770 and 857). Compare also 
Clouds 267. Huis suggestion is accepted 
by Dindorf, Bergk, and all subsequent 
editors, except Kock and Velsen. rpiv y 
(without av) MSS. vulgo. 

1286. 76 hrarroGpatropAarrdbpar. So 
the line is written in the best MSS. 
(though some write the fina! syllable 
-Opar’, and others -@patr’) and all the 
older editions. Recent editors have 
varied it according to their fancy, some 
writing it 76 dAdarrdéOpar ro pdarrdépar 
in accordance with the abbreviated 
description in 1296, others joining the 
initiatory 76 to the rest of the word, 
and others otherwise. 

1287. dvcapepiav MSS. vulgo. dvoa- 
pepray, at Dindorf’ssuggestion, Fritzsche, 
and subsequent editors except Paley. 

1294. rd cuyxAwés 7 R. V. M. P. OU. 
and apparently all the MSS. except H. 
and F*, Junta, Gormont, Bekker, Velsen, 
Merry, Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. 16 ovy- 
kduves (7° omisso) H. F*, and all other 
editions. 
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1301. pedoopet mopv@dicov. See the 
Commentary. ev déper mopridioy MSS. 
vulgo. sopydiov pédn éper Porson, 
Holden, Merry. pév éper mopowiwy 
Kock. pev héper ropvay pedav Velsen. 

1305. ext rodrov MSS. (except C.) 
vulgo. émt rovrwv C. Meineke, Holden, 
Kock, Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. 

1307. ra’ gor dSeev U. H. O. Mt V'. 
V?, Wi. F*. Brunck, Invernizzi, Bekker, 
Dindorf, Bothe, Green, Merry. 
éor adew (a mere clerical error for the 
foregoing) R. tadr gor V. P.M. It is 
observable that all the MSS. have éo7’. 
ravr ade vulgo. rdde y adev Hermann, 
Velsen. Blaydes (contrary to all the 
authorities) writes émirndedy éor adev 
rab. 

1309. devdous R. m. F'. F. and every 
edition except Brunck, Invernizzi, and 
Bothe. It is indeed required by the 
metre. devydots the other MSS. and 
the three excepted editors. 

1311. vorios R. Invernizzi, and all 
subsequent editors except as mentioned 
below. vorepois V. P. M. U. and several 
other MSS.  vorepys editions before 
Invernizzi. voriats H. O. C. V'. V7. Wi. 
W2?. Dindorf, Bothe, Green. 

1315. iorérova MSS. (except RB.) vulgo. 
torémova KR. Meineke, Holden, Kock, 
Velsen, Van Leeuwen. 

1816. xepxidos R. H. P*. Brunck, re- 
centiores, except Bergk, who, with the 
other MSS. and older editions, reads 
Kal KepKiOos. 

1323. rovS Reisig, Blaydes, which 
seems necessary, the line being glyconic. 
touroy vulgo. Porson suggests, and 
Van Leeuwen reads, rotrov rov 765° Spas 3 
And other suggestions have been made 
to bring the line into the metre. 

1362. d€urdras KR. V. M. P. U. and 
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the MSS. generally, Bergk, Meineke, 
Holden, Kock, Velsen. I follow the 
MSS. with reluctance, since the common 
reading é€vrdtay, which is only found 
in m. V1. W!. F® and C., seems better, 
and is indeed adopted in the translation. 
dévrare Fritzsche. | 

1366. 6rep . . . povov R. V. Bekker, 
Fritzsche, Bergk, Meineke, Holden, 
Kock, Velsen, Green, Merry. éo7ep... 
povos vulgo. 

1374. pa rov vulgo. P. alone adds A?. 

1376. éemiOdunv (originally the sug- 
gestion of Bentley) is found in P?. W”. 
¥?. F’, F*, C'. L. and E. and is adopted 
by Brunck and all subsequent editors. 
But R. V. P. M. U. and allthe best MSS. 
and all the editions before Brunck have 
érevOdunv, Which is of course contrary 
to the metre. 

1378, AIS. cai EY. Almost all the 
MSS. attribute to both poets the words 
attributed in the text to the two: some 
naming them, and others prefixing oi 
auddrepor or of dvo, P. gives them to 
EY. All the editions before Brunck 
give idov in this line and éydyueOa in 
1381 to Aeschylus, and jy idov in 1390 
to Euripides. Brunck gave them all 
three to Euripides, and so Invernizzi, 
Fritzsche, and Paley. Bekker first in- 
troduced both names; and he is followed 
by Dindorf, Bergk, and (except as 
aforesaid) all recent editors. 

1380. peOjoGov R. U. PP, PB. W% FB. 
F°, F*. Invernizzi, recentiores. pedeicdov 
the other MSS. and the editions before 
Invernizzi. 

1384. peOeire MSS. vulgo. Porson (at 
Orestes 141) proposed pééeo Oe, thinking 
that here the middle was preferable to 
the active verb, and péOeoOe is, accord- 
ingly, Inserted by Meineke, Holden, 
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Kock, Paley, Green, Blaydes, and Van 
Leeuwen. So below 1393. 

1394. caxov P. M. U. and the MSS. 
generally, and vulgo. xaxdv R. V. 
Bergk, Meineke, Holden, Velsen. 

1396. cat voty MSS. vulgo. 
(from a conjecture of Herwerden) 
Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. 

1397. tire V. M. vulgo. (yreire R. 
P. U. and other MSS. 

1399. rootro R. P. M. vulgo. rovotroy 
V. U. and other MSS. Bergk, Meineke, 
Holden, Paley, Green, and Blaydes. 
Before Dindorf the entire line was given 
to Euripides. Bentley was the first to 
perceive that dpdcw belonged to another 
speaker, and he gave the word and the 
succeeding line to Aeschylus, making 
the speech of Dionysus commence (and 
so it is found in R.) with déyour’ av. 
But possibly the allusion to the 8¢8Ank’ 
"AywAdevs line is beneath the dignity 
of Aeschylus: and the arrangement in 
the text was suggested by Seidler, and 
is adopted by Dindorfand all subsequent 
editors. 

1405. cionveyxe R. (which, however, 
adds a final ») P*. Brunck, recentiores, 
except Berek, Blaydes, and Van Leeu- 
wen, who, with the other MSS. and the 
older editions, read eiaéOnxe. 

1406. ots MSS. vulgo. do’ Dobree, 
Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. 

1410. povon R. U. W% FX FY OL. 
Bekker, Fritzsche, recentiores. 
vulgo. 

1411. dvdpes. The MSS. omit the 
aspirate, save that a corrector of M. 
writes of over dvdpes. It was first sug- 
gested by Seager, introduced into the 
text by Dindorf, and is now universally 
accepted.— dito. R. m. C. Vt. WL Pt 
Fracini, Gormont, Gelenius, Portus, 


” 
K@YKOV 
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Scaliger, Faber, Kuster, Bergler, Inver- 
nizzi, Bekker, Bothe, recentiores. codoi 
the other MSS. and editions. 

1428. wépuxe V. P. M. U. and the 
MSS. generally, and all editions except 
those mentioned below. gavetrae R. 
Invernizzi, Dindorf, Fritzsche, Holden, 
Merry. 

1432. pddcorra pev. This lineisomitted 
in V. P. PX. P*®. Brunck, Invernizzi, 
Bekker, Meineke, and Van Leeuwen: 
enclosed in brackets by Bergk, Kock, 
Paley, and Blaydes: and given to 
Dionysus by Fritzsche, Holden, and 
Velsen. On the other hand, the pre- 
ceding line is, with much more reason, 
enclosed in brackets by Dindorf and 
Green. See the Commentary. The 
other MSS. and editions give all three 
lines to Aeschylus. ‘In the next line 
extpagy tis 18 the reading of all the 
MSS., and of all the editions except 
Dindorf and Green. Hermann pro- 
nounced “ Male legitur éxrpad7,”” Opus- 
cula, ii. 332, and Dindorf introduced 
éxrpédn, Which is read in a quotation of 
this passage by Plutarch, Alcibiades, 
chap. 16. 

1486. cernpiayv MSS. vulgo. Wecklein 
suggested cwrypias, taking it as jvtiva 
yrouny €xeTov wept GaTnpltus THs wWddEas, 
in conformity with Eccl. 396. And so 
Kock, Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. But 
Aristophanes would hardly have written 
mepl ths moAews, had he not intended 
the words to be taken together. 

1437-1441. et ws.. 
These lines were marked as an inter- 
polation, the Scholiast tells us, by 
Aristarchus and Apollonius, and they 
are now almost universally omitted or 
enclosed in brackets. It is plain that 
the answer of Euripides commences 


. TaV évaytiov. 
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with 1442. And lines 1452, 1453, must 
of course share the fate of these. 

1448. ypnoaipecOa cobcinuey R. Inver- 
nizzi, Bekker, Dindorf, Fritzsche, Bergk, 
Kock, Paley, Green, Merry. ypnoaipecd” 
(or -pe6) tows cobdpev F’, F*, C!. editions 
before Brunck. xpnoaiper®’ tows cwlei- 
pev Bentley, Brunck, Bothe, Meineke, 
Holden, Velsen, Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. 
The readings of the other MSS. are 
unmetrical. 
V.and others. ypnoaipe® tows cwbeinuev 
P. M. U. and others. 

1450. ravavr? adv Dobree, Bothe, 
Fritzsche, and nearly all the subsequent 
editors. ravavrtia MSS. vulgo.—zmpar- 
rovres V. P. M. U. and the MSS. 
generally, the editions before Bekker, 
and Bothe, Bergk, Meineke, Velsen, 
Paley, Blaydes. mpdfarvres R. V'. W'*. 
Bekker, Dindorf, Fritzsche, Holden, 
Kock, Green, Merry. 

1454, ri dais od ri reyes; R. and 
(placing the first note of interrogation 
after ov) Fritzsche, Bergk, Meineke, 
Holden, Kock, Velsen. I have placed 
it after Sai. ri dai rNéyers ov; F% F*. 
vulgo. ri dai od déyers; P.M. Vi. ri de 
ov déyers U. 

1466. «3 mrnv y’ R. UL V2. WwW? FY. 
Invernizzi, Bekker, Dindorf, Fritzsche, 
recentiores, except that Meineke omits 


xpnoaipedO icws cwbeinuey 


the line. ed wAnvy P. m. F*. F*. edd. 
veteres and Bothe. ev ye wAny V. M. 
and other MSS. 


1474, mpooBréres pw eipyacpéevos FF. 
F>, V2. and (as corrected) M. Bekker, 
Dindorf, Fritzsche, Bergk, Paley, recen- 
tiores. 
F°, vulgo. yp eipyacpévos mpooBderes 
P, U. and (originally) M.  cipyaopévos 
mpos Brewers (Inserting p’ before épyor) 
V. eipyacpévos mpoBdéres KR, 

FROGS 


pw épyacduevos mpooBréres FE - 
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1480. fevicwpev. All the MSS. read 
£evicw, and down to the time of Brunck 
all the editions had read, later in the 
verse, mpiv y amedOeiv. P* has apiy 
avedbeiv, but all the other MSS. have 
mpiv amrormAev. Brunck therefore changed 
mpiv y amedOciy into mply drome, and 
to save the metre inserted ra: between 
ed and déyes, referring to Peace 934, 
Plutus 198. And in this he is followed 
by all succeeding editors, except Bergk, 
Meineke, Kock, Velsen, and Blaydes. 
Bergk omitted Brunck’s ror, and inserted 
‘ya between gevicw and odo, as if 
Aristophanes could have endured such 
a combination of syllables as -cw ‘ya 
odo, and as if Pluto was likely to 
emphasize so strongly that he alone, 
without his Queen and Court, was to 
entertain the guests. Nevertheless, this 
sorry emendation is adopted by Meineke 
and Blaydes. Meineke, however, sug- 
gested &evifo, which is introduced into 
the text by Kock and Velsen. It seems 
to me that the true reading is either 
amply y dmedOetv or else Eeviowpey, as In 
Lysistrata 1184. And on the whole, 
considering that every MS. but one 
reads dzomaAeiv, 1 think it safer to read 
Eevicopev. It may have been the very 
fact that Persephone is joined in the 
invitation that made Dionysus accept 
it so cheerfully. 

1482. paxdpids 7 R. V. U. Invernizzi, 
recentiores. paxdpios P. M. paxapidy y 
all editions before Invernizzi, and this 
was the reading of the Scholiast. 

1484. woAAotow KR. Brunck, recen- 
tiores. moAAoioe the other MSS. and 
the editions before Brunck. Brunck 
too was the first to change cepvoior into 
oEpLVvOITLY, infra 1496, where even R. has 
TELVOLTL. 
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1486. otkaS’ ad. The MSS. and editions 
before Dindorf have otkaS’ avés, but 
Dindorf changed atécs into av to make 
the line correspond with its anti- 
strophical line, rns rpay@dixns réyvns. 
For a similar reason he changed ¢idors 
into Piro, three lines below. 

1497. oxapipycpoiot R. Fritzsche, 
recentiores. oxapadicpoiot the other 
MSS. and editions before Fritzsche. 

1501. nuerépav MSS. vulgo. dtperépay 
(a suggestion attributed to Scaliger, 
and a most unfortunate suggestion, 
whoever made it) is actually introduced 
into the text by Meineke, Holden, Kock, 
Velsen, Van Leeuwen. 

1505. rourt P. P®, V2. FL. F®. Brunck, 
Bekker, Dindorf, Bothe, Holden, Paley, 
Green, Merry. rovrot V. U. 
rovroo! M. Meineke. rovrois F*. editions 
before Brunck. One would not expect 
a paroemiac line in this place, and many 
critics have endeavoured to add the 
syllable required for a full anapaestic 
dimeter. It would be easy, as indeed 
Blaydes remarks, to do this by writing 
the final word mopicraicw. Bentley 
suggested tovroisw. Bergk writes rov- 
tovoi (subaud. Bpdyous), and so Kock, 
Velsen, Blaydes, and Van Leeuwen: but 
the use of the 60d as well as the re... Kai 
in the next line, show that the ropiorai 
were not to have separate instruments 
of self-slaughter. 

1510. Feoow, eyo R. V. M. and other 
MSS. Brunck, recentiores. yxwor (with- 
out éym) most of the MSS. and all the 
editions before Brunck. 
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1515. Oakov. Seven lines below, all 
the MSS. and editions have 6axov 
(variously accented) or @axo.. But 
here, with the exception of U. W*. F*. 
L., all the MSS. and all the editions 
before Brunck have O@pdvor, contrary to 
the metre. Bentley proposed, and 
Brunck and all subsequent editors read, 
Oaxor. . 

1517. kat dtacafew R. Brunck, Inver- 

nizzl, Bekker, Bothe, Meineke, Velsen, 
Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. kai cofew the 
other MSS. and all editions before 
Brunck. Bentley (before R.’s reading 
was known) proposed kai pot owe, and 
so Tyrwhitt and (in the form of kao!) 
Porson. And xdpol is read by Dindorf 
and (except as aforesaid) all subsequent 
editors. 
_ 1526. rovrcv rotrov, This is very 
awkward, and Bentley’s suggestion of 
éavrov for tovrov has been generally 
approved, though never adopted. 

1529. yaias R. Invernizzi, Bekker, 
Dindorf, Fritzsche, recentiores. yatav 
the other MSS. and the editions before 
Invernizzi. 

1530. r7 tre MSS. (except R.) and 
vulgo. ty Sé¢ R. Bekker, Fritzsche, 
recentiores. ‘‘Praestat ry de,” says 
Blaydes, “respondent enim haec prece- 
dentibus mpéra pév.” But it is the dé 
after KXeodav which responds to the 
preceding péev. The Chorus put up two 
petitions; the first for the success of 
Aeschylus: the second for the retire- 
ment of Cleophon. [By an oversight 
7H Oe is left in the text. ] 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE LEcclesiazgusae has come down to us unaccompanied by any 
didascalia or other evidence of its date, beyond what may be gathered 
from the play itself and the comments of the Greek Scholiasts thereon. 
But the information derivable from these. sources makes it abundantly 
clear that the play was exhibited in the spring of the year B.c. 393, 
in the third year of the 96th Olympiad, when Eubulides was archon. 

In the opening scenes of the comedy, the women, disguised as men, 
are practising the part which they are shortly to play in the Assembly, 
exxAnota, of the Athenian people. And Praxagora, their leader, delivers 
a speech of considerable length, in the serious part of which she is 
doubtless expounding the poet’s own views respecting the political 
condition of Athens. She arraigns the policy of the people for its 
total want of continuity; she avers that they are perpetually choppmg 
and changing; enamoured of one course to-day, and of the opposite 
course to-morrow; and in illustration of her statement, she says : 

70 ouppaxtkoy av Tov, br eaxomovpeba, 

ef py yevour’, amoXeiv ehackoy tiv méAtv. 

Gre On & éyéver’, fyOovro® ray dé pyréper 

6 tour dvareicas evOds drodpas dxero. 
«Then again this Alliance, when we were deliberating about it, they 
vowed that not to conclude it would be the ruin of the State: but when — 
once it was concluded, they were disgusted with it; and the orator who 
persuaded them into it had straightway to cut and run.” Lines 
193-196. 

On this passage the Scholiasts remark, wept tod cvppayixod, Pircxopos 
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ioropel Sti mpo Sto érGv eyevero ouppaxia Aakedaioviwy kal Bowrév. 
“As to the Alliance, Philochorus relates that, two years before, an 
Alliance had been concluded between the Lacedaemonians and the 
Boeotians.” But as the speaker is referring to an alliance entered into 
not by the Lacedaemonians, but by the Athenians, Petit has, with 
general consent, substituted "A@nvaiwy for Aaxedatpoviwy in the Scholium. 
And that this 1s really what the Scholiasts meant is made still plainer — 
by the circumstance that the orator who fell into discredit for pushing 
the treaty through 1s by them (on line 196) declared, however wrongly, 
to have been the illustrious officer Conon, the inveterate enemy of the 
Lacedaemonians. 

We get therefore so far that, according to the statement in the 
Scholium, the Hcclesiazusae was acted two years after an alliance had 
been contracted between the Athenians and the Boeotians, an alliance 
which was considered of momentous, and even of vital, importance to 
Athens: and that with this alliance the name of Conon was, or might 
have been, in some way connected. And we have next to consider 
whether we find in history, within the period admissible for the production 
of this play, any treaty of alliance between the Athenians and the 
Boeotians which will answer the foregoing conditions. 

Now the disastrous termination of the Peloponnesian War not only 
annihilated the Athenian empire, it reduced Athens herself to the position 
of a mere satellite and dependency of the Spartan leadership. The 
Athenians! were bound to follow wherever Sparta might lead; her 


1 Xen. Hell. 11. 2. 20. 

The scytale-dispatch in which the Ephors originally announced the decision 
of Sparta as to the fate of her fallen rival is preserved by Plutarch. 

Tdade ra TéAn TOY Aakedatpoviov eyvw’ KaBBaddvres tov Metpaca kat ra paxpa oKeAn, 
cat exBavtres ek Tacoy Tay woNlwy, Tay avrdv yay €xovres, Tata Ka Op@yTes Tay eipdvav 
éxoire, ai xpydoure, Kat rovs duydbas avévres. Tlept ray vaay tH mAnOcos, dKoidy Ti Ka 
tnvet Soxén, ravta movgete. Plutarch’s Lysander, chap. 14. 

“Gin ye ding doon Peiraeus an’ the Lang Shanks” (ra waxpa oxédy, the Long 
Walls) “an’ gang oot o’ a’ the touns, an’ bide in yer ain countree, ye can hae 
Peace, an’ ye wull; forbye ye maun tak’ hame yer exiles. Anent the nummer o’ 
the’ ships, wat sall be determined there, that do ye.” 
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enemies were to be their enemies, and her friends their friends; their 
navy was limited to twelve triremes; and the demolition of the Long 
Walls left them open at once to a blockade by the formidable armies of 
the Peloponnesian Confederacy. 

In this state of humiliation Athens remained for about nine years, 
from B.c. 404 to B.c. 395, 

Yet at the very moment of her fall an undercurrent was working 
which was ultimately to lift her, not indeed to her former supremacy, 
but to a position of dignity and complete independence. 

At the time when Athens lay helpless at the feet of her conquerors, 
a great congress was held at Sparta for the purpose of deciding upon 
her fate. Many states, and more especially Thebes and Corinth, were 
urgent that no terms of any kind should be granted her ; insisting that 
the city should be razed, and all the citizens sold into slavery ; and that 
sheep should pasture over the ground which once was Athens. The 
Lacedaemonians stood resolutely between Athens and this terrible 
vengeance, declaring that they would not reduce to slavery an Hellenic 
city, a city too which had done such splendid service for Hellas in the 
hour of her gravest peril. And, overruling the eager hostility of the 
most powerful members of the Confederacy, they granted the terms of 
peace which have already been mentioned '. 


1 Xen. Hell. ii. 2. 19, 20; Isocrates, de Pace 94, Plataicus 34; Plutarch, 
Lysander, chap. 15. 

Plutarch tells us that Lysander and the allied generals in the camp before 
Athens, in the midst of their deliberations as to her fate, adjourned for a while to 
a banquet. There, amidst the wine and music, a Phocian sang the opening lines 
of the first Choral song in the Electra of Euripides, Daughter of Agamemnon, 
I came, O Electra, to thy humble cottage. Thereupon all the company were moved 
with compassion, thinking that the fate of that famous princess bore some 
resemblance to the fate which they themselves were even then meditating for the 
famous city. Thenceforward milder counsels prevailed. 

It is to be hoped that there is some foundation for the anecdote about the 
Electra, and that the melodies of Huripides were to some extent instrumental 
in mitigating the misfortunes of Athens herself, just as, the same authority 
informs us, they had been instrumental, some years before, in ameliorating the 
lot. of the Athenian prisoners at Syracuse. But the setting in which the anecdote 
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No moment in all Hellenic history after the great Persian invasion 
was so noble as this, when Sparta saw her great antagonist prostrate at 
her feet, forgot the bitter rivalry of the last seven and twenty years, 
remembered only their comradeship in the death-struggle against the 
Mede, remembered the gallantry and self-devotion of Athens in those 
heroic days, and proved herself a worthy representative of the men of 
Thermopylae and Plataea. Not a life was taken; no Athenian was 
injured in purse or person; no trophies, not even the Spartan shields 
captured at Sphacteria, were reclaimed, but Athens was left with all her 
wealth of architecture and sculpture, with all her art-treasures, and 
temples, and choruses; still an “eye” of Hellas, still the noblest and 
the loveliest of all Hellenic cities. 

The spirit of the dead Callicratidas must have been strong in the 
Spartan councils on that day, when the Peloponnesian War was closed 
with this great act of forbearance and magnanimity. And yet, though 
it displayed Sparta for the moment as the true Pan-Hellenic leader, 
though it invested her with a claim to our admiration even surpassing 
what is due to her military glories, it undoubtedly sowed the bitter seed 
which culminated in her own downfall. 

Thebes and Corinth, the main props of the Confederacy which acknow- 
ledged the leadership of Sparta, were naturally aggrieved to find their 
fondest wishes overruled, and their hostility to Athens rebuked, by the 
generous moderation of the Spartan decision. And very shortly after- 
wards the Thebans! certainly, and according to Justin the Corinthians 


has reached us is plainly apocryphal. The fate of Athens was not left to the 
decision of Lysander and the allied generals in the camp before her walls. It had 
already been determined by the authorities at Sparta. 

1 Xen. Hell. ii. 5. 5; Plutarch, Lysander, chap. 27; Justin. v. 10. Justin’s 
words are “‘Interea Thebani Corinthiique legatos ad Lacedaemonios mittunt, qui 
ex manubiis portionem praedae communis belli periculique peterent. Quibus 
negatis, non quidem aperte bellum adversus Lacedaemonios decernunt, sed 
tacitis animis tantam iram concipiunt, ut subesse bellum intelligi posset.” 
Plutarch, on the other hand, is clear that the Thebans alone made the claim and 
received the rebuff, OnBaior pdvor, roy Gov ouvppdxev jovxatsryrev. And this is 
more in accordance with the statement in Xenophon. It seems probable that 
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also, received a further rebuff from Sparta: their claim to share in the 
wealth which Lysander had brought from Asia for the more effectual 
prosecution of the war being absolutely repudiated by the Spartan 
government. Thenceforward they began to draw away from her side. 
And in the following year when Sparta again summoned her allies to 
invade Attica, and put down the popular party under Thrasybulus, it 
was noticed that the only states! which did not obey the summons were 
Thebes and Corinth. Nor did these two states ever again act in unison 
with that great group of Hellenic peoples which recognized Sparta as 
their chief and leader. 

Some two years later the Lacedaemonians went to war with Elis, and 
summoned the Confederacy to assist them. Again there were two 
exceptions to the unanimity with which the allies, including the 
Athenians, obeyed the call; and again those two exceptions? were 
Thebes and Corinth. 

It was, seemingly, in the year B.c. 396 that Agesilaus was planning 
his great expedition to Asia Minor. His mind was full of mighty 
projects and lofty hopes: even dreaming of those gigantic successes 
the achievement of which was reserved for a later period, and for 
a Macedonian king. He was a second Agamemnon, conducting the 
hosts of all Greece to conquer a mightier Troy : a Pan-Hellenic leader, 
retorting upon Persia the invasion of Hellas by Xerxes. He named 
a rendezvous to which all the troops were to repair, and sent messengers 
to all the Hellenic cities, both within and without Peloponnesus, fixing 
the particular quota which each was expected to send®. The Boeotians 
appear to have returned a blunt refusal. The Corinthians alleged (and 
Pausanias actually gives credit to their allegations) that they were most 
desirous of coming, but were deterred by an evil omen, the recent 


Justin, or rather Trogus Pompeius whom he follows, was misled by the fact that 
at this time the Thebans and Corinthians were generally acting together. 

1 Xen. Hell. ii. 4. 30. 2 Thid. iii. 2. 25. 

8 Ibid. ii. 4.3; Id. Agesilaus, chap. 1; Plutarch, Agesilaus, chap. 6; Pausanias, 
Laconica, ix. 1. 
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destruction of their Temple of Olympian Zeus. Anyhow neither 
Thebans nor Corinthians came. On this occasion, too, the Athenians 
excused themselves, on the plea that they had not yet sufficiently 
recovered from the effects of the Peloponnesian War. 

So far the symptoms of alienation were merely of a negative 
character. Thebes and Corinth had not moved with the rest of the 
Confederacy at the summons, and under the leadership of Sparta, but 
neither had they proceeded to any overt acts of hostility. But before 
Agesilaus had started for Asia, the Boeotians had offered to him, and 
through him to Sparta, a direct and deliberate insult. The King of 
Sparta, in emulation of his great predecessor the King of Mycenae, 
was desirous of inaugurating his expedition by a preliminary sacrifice 
at Aulis, in honour of the Goddess Artemis!. He left the fleet assembled 
at the southern promontory of Euboea, and came with a single trireme 
to Aulis to perform the sacrifice. The victims were slain, their thigh- 
bones and fat were on the altar, the fire was kindled, when suddenly 
a squadron of Boeotian cavalry, hastily dispatched by the Boeotarchs, 
appeared upon the scene and put a forcible stop to the proceedings; 
even driving Agesilaus himself from the temple, and casting from the 
altar and throwing about in all directions the half-consumed sacrificial 
meats. It was said that the rites were not being performed in the 
proper and customary manner; but we are not here concerned with 
the right or wrong of the affair. In any case the conduct of the 
Boeotians was a grievous affront, and a deliberate provocation, to the 
Commander-in-Chief of the foremost Hellenic state. The sacrifice 


1 Xen. Hell. ii.4. 3,4; Plutarch, Agesilaus, chap. 6; Pausanias, Laconica, ix. 2, 

The principal victim was a deer, xaraoréwas €\apov éexéhevoey dmdpaoOar tov 
€avrov pavriv. Plutarch, ubi supra. 

The deer was in many ways specially associated with Artemis; but on the 
present occasion its sacrifice was peculiarly appropriate, because (as the later 
legends told the tale) it was a deer, substituted by the Goddess for Iphigenia, that 
Agamemnon really sacrificed at Aulis. 

GAN é&fexrcev, Edapoy dvribovcd pov 
“Aprepus "Axatois.—Iph. in Taur. 28, 29. 
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which was to redound to the glory of Agesilaus was turned into a bitter 
humiliation ; and he re-embarked on his trireme in great anger, calling 
the Gods to witness the insulting conduct of the Boeotians. 

The incident was not forgotten; and when at the commencement of 
the year B.c. 895 the Phocians, assailed by the Boeotians, applied for 
help to Sparta, the latter! at once seized the opportunity of declaring 
war against Thebes, and summoned the Peloponnesian Confederacy to 
invade Boeotia: Only one member of the Confederacy refused to comply, 
and of course that member was Corinth*. The army from Peloponnesus, 
led by Pausanias the King, was to invade Boeotia from the south: 
whilst another army, under Lysander, the greatest general and most 
influential personage in Hellas, was to enter it on the north-west from 
Phocis. The two armies were to meet at Haliartus. 

Alarmed at these formidable preparations the Boeotians sent an 
embassy to Athens, to propose an alliance, and the formation of an 
Anti-Spartan League. The speech of their envoy, as preserved, or 
invented, for us by Xenophon, points out in strong and exaggerated 
language the benefits which might accrue to Athens herself from the 
proposed alliance. ‘‘ Ye will become,” says the orator, “far greater 
than ye ever were; ye will be leaders of all: of ourselves, of the 
Peloponnesians, of your former subjects, yea of the great king himself.” 

The question for the Athenian Assembly to decide was one of vital 
and absorbing interest. Should they, or should they not, concur with 
Thebes in establishing an Anti-Spartan League, to which Corinth at 
all events was quite certain at once to accede? If they did, they 
would, for the first time since their fall, be moving out of the shadow 
of the Spartan supremacy, and would become once more a free and 
independent Republic. But they would be uniting themselves to their 
deadliest enemies, against the very Power which, nine years before, had 
shielded them from the relentless vengeance of those very enemies. 
They would be performing an act of great political ingratitude, and 


? Xen. Hell. 111, 5. 5. ? Thid, i. 5. 17. 
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at the same time of great political hazard. If Thebes and Corinth 
were again to attack them, they had forfeited all claim to be again 
protected by Sparta; whilst if Thebes and Corinth were to make peace 
with Sparta, they would be wholly unable, in the present state of their 
fortifications, to make any show of resistance to the Peloponnesian armies. 
It must have been a time for great searchings of heart amongst the 
wisest Athenians; and Thrasybulus, then the most eminent leader of 
the people, seems to have been seriously perplexed and uncertain which 
course 1t would be more prudent to adopt. For this was doubtless the 
occasion on which he first promised the Lacedaemonians to speak in 
their favour, and then, changing his mind, excused himself on the 
ground of sudden! indisposition. He does not seem however to have 
taken an active part against them. Ido not know on what authority 
he is represented by Bishop Thirlwall and Mr. Grote as moving the 
resolution to accept the Theban proposal, or by Mr. Mitford as 
“ countenancing the measure.” He seems to have done nothing beyond 
communicating the resolution, when passed, to the Theban envoys, and 
that too in somewhat ungracious terms, showing that he was fully alive 
to the perilous character of the step. 

However very many, duoc, spoke in favour of the alliance, and 
it was ultimately accepted by the Assembly without a dissentient vote. 
The Athenian troops at once started for Haliartus, and though the 
engagement in which Lysander was defeated and slain took place before 
their arrival, yet their subsequent presence had a determining influence 
upon the campaign, and compelled the ignominious evacuation of Boeotia, 
without a battle, by the army of Pausanias. 


This great and striking event, the “march to Haliartus” 


as 16 was 


1 See line 356 of this play, and the note there. It must be remembered that 
this is not a piece of gossip, retailed by Plutarch or some other anecdote-collector : 
it was a statement made before the whole Athenian people within two years after 
the event. 

Pausanias (Laconica, ix. 5) says that the Athenians had sent an embassy to 
Sparta, urging her to accept arbitration instead of going to war. But this does 
not seem to be confirmed by any other authority. 
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commonly called, made a deep and lasting impression upon the Athenian 
mind. “For ye,O men of Athens,” says Demosthenes, some sixty-five 
years afterwards, “ when the Lacedaemonians were masters of sea and 
land, and controlled all countries round about Attica with their har- 
mosts and their garrisons—LHuboea, Tanagra, the whole of Boeotia, 
Megara, Aegina, Cleonae, the other islands—whilst ye, for your part, 
had no ships, and your city no walls, ye marched out to Haliartus, and 
not many days afterwards to Corinth: though the Athenians of that 
time had much ill to remember against the Corinthians and the Thebans 
for their conduct in the Deceleian war; but they remembered it not. 
Far from it!’ And the name of Haliartus became so familiarly associated 
with the glories of Athens that more than two centuries later when the 
Romans, in their war against Perseus, conquered and destroyed the town, 
the Athenians preferred a request that the site might be given to them- 
selves. One would infer from Polybius?, who speaks of their request 
with some indignation, that the petition was refused; but Strabo 3 tells 
us that the Romans did in fact give them the site, and that in his time 
it was still in their possession. 

Here then we find an alliance which precisely answers to the descrip- 
tion given in the speech of Praxagora. That this was the one chance 
for Athens, that its refusal would ruin the city, is just what some, at 


4 


least, of the “ many orators” who advocated the alliance might reason- 


ably be expected to urge. But Praxagora goes on to say that, when 
the Athenians had got the Alliance, they became disgusted with it. Can 
this be truly said of the Anti-Spartan League within two years of its 
inception, that is to say in the spring of B.c. 393? About this there 
is no doubt whatever. 


1 De Corona, 118. 

Mantitheus, in the sixteenth oration of Lysias, says that when the Athenians 
made the treaty with the Boeotians and marched to Haliartus (ére rhyv cuppayiav 
éromnoaabe mpos Tovs Bowrods, kal eis “ANiaproy édec Bondety) it was thought that the 
hophtes were undertaking a service of great danger, but that the cavalry would 
run but little risk. 

a xxx 18, > ix, § 30. 
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At first, indeed, everything seemed to promise well. The League was 
joined at once by the Corinthians and the Argives, and shortly afterwards 
by the Euboeans, the Acarnanians, the Leucadians, and other states}, 
The Spartan garrisons and alliances beyond Boeotia were swept away, 
and the Phocians completely defeated. And when in the following spring 
and summer (B. c. 894) a large? army, composed of contingents from all 
the members of the League, was gathered together at Corinth, the 
confidence of the leaders was unbounded. ‘Timolaus of Corinth proposed 
an immediate march on Sparta: for rivers, said he, are smallest at their 
source, before they become swoln by the influx of their tributaries, and 
wasps are most easily destroyed in their nests. Doubtless too there 
was another reason, the hope of concluding the war off-hand before 
Agesilaus could return from Asia Minor. The proposal of Timolaus was 
adopted, and the army, leaving its great camp near Corinth, marched 
southward as far as the famous valley of Nemea. But they had under- 
rated the military spirit and the military resources of their opponent. 
Instead of attacking Sparta at home, they were forced to retrace their 
steps to repel an attack by Sparta on their own headquarters. A Pelo- 
ponnesian army, nearly as large as their own, had marched through Sicyon, 
and was ravaging with sword and fire (réuvovres kal kdovres THY xdpav) 
the territory of Corinth. The battle between these two mighty Hellenic 
armies, 7) peydAn payy mpds Aakedawovtovs, } év Kopiv0m, as ? Demosthenes 
describes it, resulted in the total rout of the army of the League, and the 


1 Diodorus, xiv. 82. 

2 «The fighting men of all descriptions,” says Mr. Mitford, ‘‘ must have amounted 
to 50,000.” This seems a fair computation. The hoplites alone, Xenophon tells 
us, numbered 24,000; viz. 7,000 Argives, 6,000 Athenians, 5,000 Boeotians, 3,000 
Corinthians, and 3,000 Euboeans, iv. 2. 17. 

5 Adv. Leptinem 59. It seems probable that between eighty and a hundred 
thousand men were engaged in the conflict: a fighting force which, had it 
combined, might have overthrown all the armies of Persia. Such was doubtless 
the reflection of Agesilaus when he heard of the great battle, and not, as 
Xenophon (Ages. vii. 5) reports him to have said, that those slain in the conflict 
would have been adequate to the task, which would have been an absurd 
exaggeration. Later writers merely copy Xenophon. 
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main body of the 1 Athenian troops, assailed at once in front and on 
their left flank by the Lacedaemonians, suffered more severely than any 
other contingent. The defeated army fled for safety to the walls of 
Corinth, but the Lacedaemonians were following hard after them ; the 
gates were shut in their faces, and the fugitives were compelled to take 
refuge in the neighbouring? camp from which they had issued, only 
a few days earlier, in the confident expectation of a victorious march 
upon Sparta. | 

The battle of Corinth was fought in the summer of B.c. 394; and its 
result made it evident that, even in the absence of the army of Agesilaus, 
Sparta was more than a match for the Anti-Spartan League. And 
before that summer had passed away, Agesilaus returning from Asia, and 
having traversed Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly, entered Boeotia from 
the north, and inflicted another defeat on the army of the League in the 


‘Xen. Hell. iv. 2. 21. “We lost good men at Corinth,” says Plato 
(Menexenus 17), who is supposed to have taken part in the battle; Aelian, H. V. 
vii. 14, Aristoxenus cited by Diog. Laert. (Plato, segm. 8.) The statement is probable 
enough ; but the witnesses are not above suspicion; since Aelian says that he was 
also present at the battle of Tanagra, and Aristoxenus that he was present at the 
battles of Tanagra and Delium. Now these three battles, Tanagra, Delium, and 
Corinth, are all incidentally mentioned in the Dialogues of Plato; but of course 
he could not have been present at Tanagra or Delium. 

2 és rd dpxaiov orparéredov, Xen. Hell. iv. 2.23. Not “the position which they 
had left in the morning, on the Nemea,” as Bp. Thirlwall supposes; a position 
which could not have been styled 76 dpyatov orparémedov, and between which and 
the fugitives the whole Peloponnesian army was interposed. The “original” or 
“ancient” camp, was the great camp outside the walls of Corinth, which had 
been occupied for many months, first by the Athenians, Boeotians, Corinthians, 
and Argives alone; then, also by the contingents from the other states as they 
severally arrived; and finally, by the entire army whilst the Council of War 
was in session, and during the period which intervened before the march south- 
ward began. It was no doubt sufficiently strong to prevent any attack by the 
Spartans. 

Demosthenes (adv. Leptinem 59, 60) says that although one Corinthian faction 
was for closing the gates, the Philo-Athenians insisted on their being opened, and 
received the fugitives into the town. It would seem therefore that after the 
defeated troops had taken refuge in the neighbouring camp, some of them, 
probably the sick and wounded, were admitted into Corinth. 

ECCL. 
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battle of Coronea. Here again! an Athenian contingent formed part of 
the defeated army; but we have no mention made of its losses, and 
probably they were slight compared with those sustained in the battle of 
Corinth. 

Thus within a few weeks? the entire aspect of affairs had, as regarded 
Athens, undergone a serious change for the worse. She had lost many 
citizens without any beneficial results; the whole force of the League 
had been defeated both in the north and in the south; the bright hopes 
with which the year B. c. 894 had commenced, had altogether died away ; 
divided counsels were already making themselves felt at Corinth, and it 
was but natural that the Athenians should become disgusted, #jy8ovro, at 
the failure of all those brilliant expectations, through which they had 
been induced, less than two years before, to take so active a part in the 
formation of the Anti-Spartan League. 

It was at this juncture, at the commencement of the year B.c. 398, 
that Praxagora comes forward, in the play before us, to condemn the 
vacillating policy of the men, and to propose that the government of 
Athens shall be henceforth entrusted to the women, as the more stable 
and conservative sex. But before we discuss her proposals, there are two 
other points to be mentioned. 


We have already seen that, according to the Scholiast, the orator who 
persuaded the Athenians to contract the alliance with Thebes, and was, 
in consequence, obliged to leave the country, was none other than Conon ; 
Kéveva héyet, 18 his comment on line 196. This, of course, is a mere 


1 Lysias, pro Mantitheo. 

2 We can fix these dates with a precision generally unattainable owing to the 
fact that an eclipse of the sun took place shortly after the battle of Corinth and 
immediately before the battle of Coronea. Agesilaus was at this time hastening 
from the Hellespont to Boeotia. The news of the victory at Corinth met him at 
Amphipolis (Xen. Hell. iv. 3. 1), when he had passed through Thrace and a part 
of Macedonia. The eclipse, which is calculated to have occurred on August 14, 
B.c. 394, took place after he had passed through the rest of Macedonia and 
Thessaly, and had entered Boeotia; indeed, just as the skirmishing began which 
was the prelude to the battle of Coronea. 
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delusion. Conon had never set foot in Athens since the disaster at 
Aegospotami; Aristophanes would not have described that gallant officer 
simply as one rév fytdépwyv; nor did he ever fall into discredit with the 
Athenian people. Why then, it may be asked, was his name so intimately 
connected, in the mind of the Scholiast, with the Anti-Spartan League ? 
It was because, whatever benefit accrued to Athens from the League, she 
derived through the intervention of Conon. Already, before the com- 
mencement of B.c. 393, whilst the horizon was so dark and threatening 
at home, it was known that he had won a great victory over the Lacedae- 
monian fleet at Cnidus, a victory which was speedily followed by the 
downfall of the Lacedaemonian power in the islands and beyond the 
sea. This victory, however, was not won for Athens; it was achieved 
by the Persian fleet, consisting of Greek and Phoenician triremes, under 
the joint command of Conon and Pharnabazus ; and the isles of Greece 
and cities of Asia Minor delivered from the Spartan harmosts and 
‘garrisons were not handed over to Athens, but were left as free and 
independent states. But before another year had rolled away, before the 
spring of B.c. 892 had arrived, a brilliant and marvellous change, one 
might almost say a resurrection, had taken place in the affairs of Athens. 
Conon had returned, bringing the Persian fleet, and an ample supply of 
Persian gold to secure her safety ; the other members of the League had 
readily assisted, Thebes alone sending 500 skilled workmen; the Long: 
Walls had risen again, the fortifications of Peiraeus were restored, and 
Athens was entirely delivered from the doubts and the dangers which 
had so long beset her. At the commencement of B.c. 893 Athens was 
in a state of disquiet and perplexity, still halting between two courses. 
There was no doubt or wavering at the commencement of B.c. 892. Her 
safety was assured. She had been finally launched on a new career of 
prosperity. 


The foregoing considerations might of themselves be sufficient to show 
that Petit and Mr. Fynes Clinton, in giving B.c. 392 as the date of the 


Ecclesiazusae, have fixed it a year too late. The deservedly high reputa- 
b 2 
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tion of Mr. Fynes Clinton in chronological questions has obtained universal 
acceptance for that date, although the speech of Praxagora, from begin- 
ning to end, cries out against it, and demands the previous year. And 
clear as the internal evidence is in favour of B.c. 3938, the external 
evidence is almost equally clear. The subjoined table of the years of the 
96th Olympiad may assist us in an examination of the grounds on which 
those two distinguished chronologers have come to a wrong conclusion : 


Olympiad 96. Athenian Archon. Years B.C. 
1... . . Phormio. . .. . 896, 395. 
Oy te Diophantus. . . . 395, 394. 
8 . . . . . Eubulides . . . . 394, 898. 
4 Demostratus . . . 893, 392. 


The question is whether the Ecclesiazusae was exhibited in the archonship 
of Eubulides, or in that of Demostratus. And this to a great extent 
depends upon another question, viz. whether 1d cuppaxixdy, which is said 
to have been concluded two years before its exhibition, was concluded in 
the archonship of Phormio, or in that of Diophantus. 

Now Petit (to consider his theory first) fixes on the wrong cvppayia. 
He treats the ovypaxfa, to which Praxagora refers, as being not the 
original Anti-Spartan League, but the subsequent accession to the League 
of Corinth and Argolis. And true it is that Diodorus, who has spoken of 
the original Anti-Spartan League and the march to Hahiartus in the 
81st chapter of his XIVth Book, does, when he returns to the subject 
in the following chapter, speak of an alliance being made, during the 
archonship of Diophantus, between the Athenians, Boeotians, Corinthians, 
and Argives. But it is impossible that these accessions to the League can 
have been the alliance of which Praxagora speaks. They were contem- 
plated from the first ; to them no opposition was possible; no orator was 
required to push them through; no one could have argued that the 
rejection of these new members would ruin the state, for the idea of 
rejecting them could not have occurred to anybody; nor were the 
Athenians afterwards vexed (7},@ovro) at having admitted them. In no 
one point does Petit’s cvypaxia answer to Praxagora’s ovppayixdy, This 
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mistake as to the alliance is the sole foundation for Petit’s date of the 
play, and the foundation being removed the superstructure falls. 

Mr. Fynes Clinton of course avoids the error into which Petit, and 
after him Paulmier, fell. He recognizes that by the alliance Praxagora 
must mean the original Anti-Spartan League and the march to Haliartus, 
but he places these events a year too late, viz. in the archonship of 
Diophantus. His sole authority is an observation of Plutarch ! that an 
oracle was thought to refer to the two battles of Delium and Haliartus, 
the latter torepov rer rpiaxooT@ ‘yevoudvyy than the former. But 
Plutarch’s authority on’ a matter of chronology is of very slight value ; 
and Mr. Fynes Clinton seems to have overlooked the express statement 
of Diodorus’ that the formation of the Anti-Spartan League and the 
march to Haliartus took place during the archonship of Phormio. Diodorus 
arranges his facts in the form of annals, prefixing (in this part of his 
history) to the events of each successive year the names of the Athenian 
archon and the Roman consuls for that particular year. And his positive 
statement as to the date of an event very greatly outweighs an incidental 
remark of Plutarch. And here it is in entire accord with the conviction 
which must be borne in upon the mind of every thoughtful reader, from 
a careful perusal of the arguments and allegations of Praxagora. 

It seems therefore on every ground absolutely certain, that the play 
was exhibited in February or March, B.c. 393, after the reverses 
sustained by the Anti-Spartan League, and defore the arrival of Conon, 
and the rebuilding of the Long Walls of Athens. 


Reverting now to Praxagora and her scheme for the future govern- 
ment of Athens, we find that the main argument put forward in support 
of her proposed yuvatxoxparia is based on the more conservative character 
of the female sex. Men, she says, are always in quest of novelty and 
change. Women abide by their principles, and the women of the present 
day use the same customs and follow the same practices that their 
predecessors have used and followed throughout all generations. Athens, 


1 Plutarch, Lysander, chap. 29. 2 Diodorus, xiv. 54, 81, 82. 
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imperilled by the restlessness of men, will be saved by the steadfast and 
sober adherence of women to ancient methods and venerable traditions. 
Yet no sooner does Praxagora by these arguments and for these purposes 
obtain the reins of power, than she spontaneously develops a scheme so 
startling and so novel, as to throw altogether into the shade the wildest 
extravagances of the men. It is a scheme of naked socialism, involving 
the community of goods, the abolition of marriage, and (what is one- 
sidedly called) the community of women. 

How can we account for this singular phenomenon? It has no 
parallel in any other comedy of Aristophanes. The Chorus indeed will 
frequently go over to the side which it began by opposing, and some- 
times one of the principal characters will yield to argument, or the 
stress of circumstances: but there is always enough in the play itself 
to determine and explain the change. Here, however, the heroine, who 
has been earnestly seeking power for one purpose, immediately employs 
it for the opposite purpose: her special mission being to put a stop to all 
political novelties, she at once introduces a political novelty so vast and 
revolutionary, that she doubts if the men can be brought to accept it. 
And there is not a syllable in the play to justify or account for her 
sudden change. It is therefore necessary to look for the determining 
cause in something outside the play itself. 

And it seems impossible to doubt that the cause is to be found in the 
appearance, whilst Aristophanes was engaged on the Heclesiazusae, of 
the Republic of Plato, or at all events of that part of the work which 
now constitutes Books II to V (inclusive)! of the Republic. After the 


1 The Republic of Plato purports to be the narration, by Socrates, of a conversation 
which had taken place on the preceding day. The Timaeus purports to be a 
conversation which took place on the day after the narration. And at its 
commencement Socrates, in response to an appeal by Timaeus, ¢& dpyjs dia 
Bpaxéwv madwy éerdvehOe aird, briefly recapitulates what he had said the day before, 
or in other words gives a short summary of the contents of the Republic. When 
he has done, he asks Timaeus whether anything has been omitted which should 
have been mentioned, and Timaeus replies in the negative. Yet Socrates has 
. me-ely recapitulated the contents of Books II to V: whence many have concluded 
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death of Socrates, an event which occurred in June, B.c. 399, Plato, 
we are told!, retired to Megara, then travelled to some other well- 
known philosophic centres, Cyrene, Italy, and Egypt, and was con- 
templating a visit to the Magians, but finally, 61a rots rhs Actas 
moAguous, gave up the idea, and returned to Athens. If by rots rijs 
"Actas mok€uous we are to understand, as seems unquestionable, the 
expeditions of Dercyllidas and Agesilaus (which would naturally render 
it unsafe for an Hellenic citizen to journey into the interior of the 
Persian empire), Plato must have returned to Athens a year or two 
before the date of the present play. And this would be in accordance 
with the tradition that he took part in the battle of Corinth, B.c. 394, 
though, as we have already seen, the tradition itself rests on no very 
certain foundation. But, however this may be, it is clear that his 
Republic, either in its present, or in an incomplete, shape came into 
the hands of the Athenian people before the termination of that year. 
Praxagora, therefore, having obtained supreme power at Athens, with, 
apparently, authority to remodel its institutions at her will, suddenly 
finds, all ready to her hand, as a delightful subject for caricature, the 
elaborate communistic schemes developed with such detail in this new 
philosophical treatise. Aristophanes was not the man to let such an 
opportunity escape him. What mattered Praxagora’s consistency com- 
pared with this brilliant opening for philosophic chaff? And so the 
ereatest novelty of all, a system of undiluted communism, is at once 
introduced, by the opponent of all novelty, into the practical everyday 
life of the people of Athens. Plato had foreseen that these theories 
were likely to attract the ridicule of the wits, ra rév yapievrwy oKop- 
pata, and though he could not have anticipated the form which that 
ridicule would take, yet the epigram prefixed to this Introduction shows 


that the Republic, as originally composed, consisted of those four books only, and 
was expanded by Plato to its present size at a subsequent period. The question 
does not concern our present inquiry; since the theories caricatured by Aris- 
tophanes would anyhow have formed part of the original work. 

1 Diogenes Laertius. (Plato, segm. 6, 7.) 
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that he bore the poet no malice for the humorous and impersonal 
caricature. 

It seems strange that any one should ever have doubted or ignored 
the very obvious fact that in the latter half of the Hcclesiazusae, 
Aristophanes is laughing at the communistic theories of the Platonic 
Republic. Many similarities of thought and diction between the 
Praxagorean and Platonic schemes will be found pointed out in the 
Commentary: and it really is quite meonceivable! that two writers, 
one a philosopher and one a comic poet, approaching the subject from 
such different points of views, should, independently of each other, by 
a mere fortuitous coincidence, have travelled over so exactly the same 
ground in (allowing for the grave purpose of the one and the comic 
purpose of the other) so exactly the same way. It will be sufficient 
here to consider a single instance. In both systems, though for widely 
different reasons, children will be unable to recognize their parents, and 
parents their children. In both cases this fact is only brought out in 
answer to a question. In both cases the question is propounded in the 
same form, not Will they recognize? but How will they recognize? (més 
Siayvacovrat, Plato; més dvvatds éorat diaytyvdoxew, Aristophanes) the 
answer being, of course, that no recognition is possible; all youths 
must consider themselves the children of all the old people. Out of 
this novel state of things a variety of strange and startling results 
might arise; but m both cases one, and one only, and that by no 
means the most obvious, is selected, viz. the greater security of the 
old people. For now, if a youth should assault (téary, Plato, Aristo- 
phanes) his elder, the bystanders would at once interfere; since, for all 
they can tell, they may themselves be the children (Plato adds “or the 
brothers or the parents ’’) of the sufferer. Is the identity of this peculiar 


“Vix negari a quoquam poterit, Ecclesiazusaram quam scripsit comicus 
fabulam contra ipsius Philosophi [Platonis|] doctrinam disciplinamque fuisse 
compositam.” Ranke, Commentatio de Aristophanis vita, section ii. See also 
the observations of M. Emile Deschanel in his Etudes sur Aristophane, p. 208. 
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train of thought, couched, as it is, in such similar phraseology, merely 
the result of an accident? Credat Judaeus Apella. Non ego. 

Still a caricature, by its very nature, cannot be a fair representation 
of the thing caricatured: and no one would gather from Praxagora’s 
wild proposals any notion of the real tone and spirit of the great 
philosopher’s dream. Let us briefly touch upon some of the more 
salient points of difference between the two schemes. 

And in the first place, the Platonic communism did not extend to 
the population at large, it was entirely confined to the ¢vAakes, or 
guardians of the state. These were a specially selected class of (say) 
1,000 persons, of whom the elder and wiser were to be the governors, 
and the remainder the military protectors of the New Republic. And 
the question which Plato set himself to solve was how he could best 
ensure that these guardians should faithfully fulfil the high duties 
assigned them, and not themselves become a danger to the citizens 
they were intended to protect. Plato knew no better way, and probably 
there was no better way, of achieving this end, than to detach them as 
far as possible not only from all human frailty and all human passion, 
but even from al] human sympathies and associations however innocent 
in themselves. Every detail of their training and education is elaborated 
by Plato with extraordinary care. From their earliest infancy they 
were to be surrounded by no influences other than those of beauty and 
goodness, and to be anxiously preserved “from all evil thoughts which 
may assault and hurt the soul’ And when they were grown up, and 
enrolled among the actual guardians, they were to stand in the position 
of the Christian knights of former times, who had taken upon them- 
selves the vow of poverty. “They were to renounce all private property, 
and the ties of a separate family and home: they were to live in 
common, and have all things m common. And thus, it was hoped, 
they would be free from all private interests and predilections, and be 
qualified to carry out with a single mind the duties which they were 
selected to perform. 

This then is the first great distinction between the system of Praxa- 
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gora and the system of Plato. The former applied to all the citizens 
for their own enjoyment; the latter only to a special class for the 
purpose of enabling them to fulfil more efficiently their special duties 
towards the state. 

And secondly even as regards this special class of guardians, there was 
nothing, until its members had passed their prime (which Plato limits 
to the age of fifty-five for a man, and of forty for a woman), in any 
way resembling that promiscuous intercourse between the sexes which 
formed so prominent a feature in the system of Praxagora. On the 
contrary, until that limit of age was reached!, no intercourse whatever 
was permitted excepting under the sanction of marriage, a marriage 
solemnized amid sacrifices and choral hymns, and invested with all 
possible sanctity. It is true that the marriage was merely a temporary 
one; the pairs were brought together for marriage by a professed 
sortition, secretly overruled, if necessary, by the judgement of the 
dpxovtes, and on the next solemn marriage-sortition, the husband and 
wife would in all probability find themselves assorted with, and married 
to, different partners. But however unsatisfactory? were the marriage 


1 werd tadra, & TAavKoy, drdxras pey plyyvcOat adAndos 7) GAO StLovy ToLeiy ore 
dotov év evOatpdvay mode, ovr’ edcovoty of dpxovres. Ov yap Stkaoy, ey. Androv dn, 
Ort ydpous TO peTa TovTO TroLnTopeY iepovs eis Suvamy 6 Te padtora, V. 8 (458 EH). But 
this seems forgotten in the following chapter (461). 

2 The breaking up of the family relationship is, at all events to Christian minds, 
“the great blot in the Republic. True it is that Plato throws out his theory of 
marriage as a mere theory, not as either possible or expedient to be* realized. 
True that in the circumstances of his days, in the hopeless irredeemable corruption 
of family life in Athens, he could scarcely trace the form of that high instrument 
in the hand of God, by which man is to be first reared into life, both in his body 
and his mind. True also that he would not destroy the instincts and affections of 
nature, but only multiply and transfer them, so that the whole state should be one 
family ‘of fathers, children, and brothers’; as Christianity has realized the wish 
literally in all its parts, but by a spiritual marriage, and a spiritual regeneration. 
And true that his end was noble—to bind together the whole body in one, to 
extinguish all selfish affections, perhaps also even to purify and chasten (though 
the hope were vain), assuredly not to give a licence to man’s worst and lowest 
passions. But granting all this and more, Plato forgot the family—he set aside 
the institution of nature, though only in idea, and has ever since paid the penalty 
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laws of the Platonic Republic, however strangely they ignored the 
family, the true unit on which society is based, they were designed 
not to gratify, but to eradicate, all evil concupiscence and lust; to 
suppress all private desires and inclinations ; to subordinate the feelings 
of the individual to the interests of the state. They were as far 
removed, as the east is from the west, from the universal licence 
accorded by the system of Praxagora. The guardians were to act, in 
all things, not as they themselves desired, but as the state prescribed. 

“Tf somebody were to object,” asks Adeimantus, when Socrates has 
unfolded his views on this topic, “that you are not giving your 
guardians a very happy life, what would you say to that?” “TI should 
say,” replies Socrates, “that it would not surprise me, if they were 
to be the happiest people in the world: but that however this may be, 
it is with a view not to the pre-eminent happiness of one particular class, 
but to the common happiness of the entire state, that we are building 
up our Republic.” 

And, thirdly, 16 must never be forgotten that the Republic of Plato 
was avowedly an unattainable! ideal: a heavenly vision, to be cherished 
indeed in the soul as a counsel of perfection, but quite impracticable 
in the grosser atmosphere of the earth and amidst the sordid passions 
of mankind. 

“You are speaking,” says Glaucon to Socrates, at the close of the 
Ninth Book, “you are speaking of that Republic which we have just 
been creating, a Republic which exists indeed in theory, but which has 
no local habitation, I imagine, in any region of this earth.” “ But in 


a) 


heaven perchance,” rejoins the Master, “a pattern is laid up for him 


that will see, and seeing will enrol himself a citizen therein. But 
whether it now exists, or shall hereafter exist, is a matter with which 


of being scoffed at and contemned by men who knew little of his system but this 
one blot—men incapable of fathoming the mystery of his wisdom and purity—to 
whom but one thing seemed intelligible, a theory which bordered upon vice.” 
Sewell, Dialogues of Plato, chap. 32. 

1 “Looking to ideal perfection, I think Plato is right,” Grote, Plato, ii. 211. 
Mr. Grote is speaking of the communistic theories discussed above. 
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we need not concern ourselves; for be it real or be it not, by its maxims 
and by none other will a wise man order his goings.” “To that 
I readily assent,” says Glaucon. 


Even in the philosophic pages of the Republic these topics cannot be 
discussed without the introduction of much that is distasteful to a 
delicate mind, and this drawback is greatly increased when the subject 
is transferred to the comic stage. The old Attic Comedy was the direct 
outcome of the phallic! songs, which were sung, as part of a religious 
ceremony, at the festivals of Dionysus; and an Athenian audience 
would never permit it to forget its origin, or to use other than the 
broadest and most plain-spoken language with regard to the relations 
of the sexes, and other matters on which we are happily now more 
reticent. Twice? at least, in the Clouds and in the Birds, Aristophanes 
endeavoured to lift the comic art into an altogether different atmosphere ; 
but in each case, although to modern taste these are amongst the most 
brilliant and successful of his efforts, the play was refused the prize. 
The Athenians could not have objected to the Ecclesiazusae on that 
score; and it seemed at first that there must be so many and such 
considerable gaps in the translation, including the omission of an entire 
scene, that it would have, like the translations of the Lysistrata and 
the Thesmophoriazusae, to follow the Greek text, instead of appearing 
on the opposite page. Consequently various liberties were taken in the 
translation; some lines were omitted, and others inserted; it was not 
thought necessary to preserve with such accuracy as in other cases the 
exact meaning of the original; and, above all, the long Aristophanic 
lines, the special favourites of the poet, were unworthily represented 


1 Aristotle’s Poetics, iv. 15. 

2 We have seen too, in the Introduction and Commentary on the Wasps, that 
the original scheme of that comedy seems to have been equally free from all 
phallic associations, and that it was only after the defeat of the Clouds that 
its author introduced into it certain scenes of broad humour which do not coalesce 
with the rest of the play, but without which, possibly, the Wasps also would have 
failed in the theatrical competition. 
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by mere anapaestic dimeters. However the only other! translation 
in English verse of which I am aware gives the play in its entirety ; 
and ultimately, after much hesitation, it seemed possible to follow that 
example without giving any just cause of offence. And, indeed, the 
coarsest passages of Aristophanes are mere comic buffoonery, enacted 
in the open air, not by actors and actresses before a mixed audience of 
men and women, but by men only before the male population of Athens, 
no woman being present. They are broad and plain-spoken, but never 
morbid and seductive, and could not be injurious to anybody, who did 
not come to their study with a mind already corrupted and debased. 


As regards the observation just made that, at all events in the time of 
Aristophanes, no women were present at the performance of a comedy ; 
it may be permissible to conclude this Introduction with a more minute 
examination of that question than it has hitherto received. And this 
seems the more desirable because a very able scholar, Mr. A. E. Haigh, 
in his most instructive and agreeable work “ On the Attic Theatre,’ has 
recently expressed a contrary opinion. 

That the solution of the question is to be found, if anywhere, in the 
hints afforded by the comedies of Aristophanes appears to be universally 
acknowledged. It is certain that the indecorum of the comic stage would 
not have deterred Athenian women from attending its representations. 
An Athenian maid or matron, walking through the streets of her own 
city, could not choose but witness on every side, and indeed at every door, 


1 “The Eecclesiazusae or Female Parliament. Translated from Aristophanes, by 
the Rey. Rowiand Smith, M.A., of St. John’s College, Oxford. Oxford, 1833.” 

Mr. Rowland Smith died in July 1895 (when a great part of this Introduction 
had been already written) in the eighty-seventh year of his age, and an obituary 
notice of him appeared in the Times newspaper on the 25th of that month. 
After having held for some years the rectory of Ilston, Pembrokeshire, and that 
of Nazing, Essex, he was preferred in 1871 by Lord Chancellor Hatherley to the 
rectory of Swyncombe near Henley on Thames which he resigned shortly before 
his death. He was a High Churchman and the author of several theological works. 
And besides his translation of the Ecclesiazusae, it appears that he also published 
a volume of “Translations from the Greek Romance Writers.” 
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signs and symbols of (to Christian minds) “ unspeakable pollution.” The 
pure and honourable maiden, who obtained the coveted distinction of 
bearing the Holy Basket in the procession at the Dionysia!, walked 
through the admiring crowds accompanied by symbols and songs of, 
what we should consider, the most appalling immodesty. Yet to them- 
selves the question of decency or indecency would not even occur. It 
was their traditional religion ; it was “the very orthodoxy of the myriads 
who had lived and died” in the city. And we know that ladies of all 
sorts and conditions attended the Roman Mimes*, which had more than 
all the grossness, without the counterbalancing radiancy and patriotic 
elevation, of Athenian comedy. In discussing therefore the question 
before us the character of the entertainment is not a factor that requires 
to be taken into consideration. Nor must we be influenced in the opposite 
direction by the circumstance that in later times dramatic performances 
were regularly attended by men and women together; for the old Attic 
comedy was part of a religious festival, and in religious observances 
nothing was more common than the separation of the sexes. We must, 
therefore, approach the question without any @ priort prejudice on the 
one side or on the other, and merely consider what Aristophanes tells us 
with regard to the composition of his audience. 

And twice, at least, he appears to enumerate the various classes of 
which the audience was composed. 

In Peace 50-53 an actor is desirous of putting the audience in posses- 
sion of the state of affairs at the commencement of the action; and he 
says, I will tell et to the boys, and to the small men, and to the men, and to 
the most exalted men, and to the most overweeningly exalted men. He 
mentions males of every sort and condition, but he makes no allusion to 
women. See also lines 765, 766 of the same play. 

Just so in the play before us, 1141, 1144-1146, Praxagora’s waiting- 


1 See the account of the Rural Dionysia in Acharnians 241-279, The quotations 
in the text are from Cardinal Newman’s “Callista.”” The description of Sicca, 
given in the tenth chapter of that tale, is equally applicable to Athens. 

2 Ovid, Tristia, 11. 497, 
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maid invites to the banquet all such of the audience as are well disposed 
to the play, rév Oeardv ef tis ebvous rvyydver. Her master will not hear 
of any exceptions, and says, Why not invite them all and omit nobody, kat 
pay wapadelers pyndéva? Why not freely ask old man, youth, and boy ? 
All the audience are to be invited, but again there is no mention of 
women. | 

There are two other passages in the Ecclesiazusae which have some 
bearing on the subject. In lines 435-441, Chremes is telling Blepyrus 
that in the assembly a speaker (who was in reality Praxagora the wife 
of Blepyrus) had been saying everything in dispraise of men, and every- 
thing in praise of women. “She called you,” says he, “a rascal, a thief, . 
a common informer!” What, me only ?” asks Blepyrus. ‘ You and the 
crowd there,’ twvdt To TAROos, explains Chremes. ‘‘ But the woman, said 
the speaker, ‘was a wit-fraught thing, &e.’ That by rwvdi rd wAROos we 
are to understand the audience, is universally admitted, and is, indeed, 
obvious. Yet they are all treated as men, and all contrasted with-women. 

In the rehearsal at the beginning of the play, one of the speakers, 
addressing the audience in the theatre as if they were the assembly in 
the Agora, commences her speech by saying, I¢ seems to me, O women 
sitting there. Praxagora at once interrupts her, What in the world makes 
you call them women, when they are men? Oh, says the other, 2 was all 
along of Epigonus there (pointing to an effeminate citizen) ; glancing his 
way, I really thought that I was speaking to women, Kccel. 165-168. There 
would have been no point in this sally if she was actually speaking to 
women as well as to men. LEpigonus was doubtless the most womanlike 
object in the theatre then, as Cleisthenes had been thirty years before, at 
the time of the representation of the Clouds. There the Clouds are 
described as changing their form and figure in accordance with the objects 
they behold. Many instances are given. Yesterday they saw Cleonymus, 
Tov plipacmuy, and assumed the appearance of timid deer ; to-day, they behold 
Cleisthenes amongst the audience, and change themselves into women. Clouds 
3848-355. The Clouds would behold in the theatre nothing more 
womanly than Cleisthenes. 
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That the audience are always described in the masculine gender, of 


Gearal, of Oedpevot, of kadrjmevor, is of course quite unimportant. But when 
Dicaeopolis commences his elaborate speech in the Acharnians with the 
words dvdpes of Oewpevor (497), and Euelpides commences his explanation 
in the Birds with the words @vdpes of mapdvres év Ady (80), is it con- 
ceivable that they are either including women under the description of 
dvdpes, or else addressing a section only of the audience ? 

There is hardly a play wherein we do not find numerous passages which 
seem to take for granted that all the spectators are men, such as, for 
example, Kmeghts 228 rév Oeardv bots eort defids, the catechism in 
Clouds 1096-1104, the various appeals to the audience to take political 
proceedings, which men alone can take, of which the Parabasis of the 
Acharnians and the Epirrhema and Antepirrhema of the Frogs are 
sufficient instances. Conversely, we find passages relating to women 
which seem to take for granted that they are zot present in the theatre. 
Thus in the Antepirrhema to the first Parabasis of the Birds, the Birds 
are setting forth the many advantages of wings. And they say, amongst 
other things, “If a man is in love with a councillor’s wife, and see the 
councillor in the theatre, he can fly off at once and pay court to the 
wife.” They do not say, “ If the councillor is in the theatre, and his wife 
is not;” the latter circumstance they take for granted. 

But perhaps the clearest and most convincing evidence is afforded by 
the Parabasis of the Thesmophoriazusae. The Chorus in that play 
represent Athenian matrons, and in the Parabasis they are turning to the 
audience, and pleading the cause of the women as against the men. And 
throughout their address they contrast the women sometimes with men 
in general and sometimes with the audience, quite indifferently, as though 
the two classes—the audience and the men—were for this purpose 
identical. ‘ All men,” they aver, “say that we are a plague” (and, 
indeed, this is a commonplace of Hellenic poetry). “ Well, then, if we 
are a plague, why do yu,” they say to the audience, “marry us, ré yapet6’ 
nuas; Why do ye forbid us to walk abroad, kamayopevere prjr’ é€edOetr, 
&e.? Why are ye so anxious to preserve a plague, 76 xaxov BovderOe 
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guddrrew ;7”? And after several similar observations, they propose a test. 
“We say that we are much better than you, judy éopev word BeAtiovs, and 
this we will show by taking the name of an individual man and the 
name of an individual woman, and comparing them with each other.” 
They accordingly make several witty comparisons, and conclude by saying 
oUTws Huets TOAD BeATiovs TOV dvdpGv ebydueO efvat. It was tuov TOAD 
Bedriovs at the beginning, it is rév dvdpGv mod BeAriovs at the end. 
But, indeed, almost every line of the Parabasis postulates that the 
audience are all of the male sex. 

In every comedy of Aristophanes (with the exception of the Plutus) 
there are constant appeals to the audience; and frequently, as in Wasps 
74-84, particular individuals are singled out for personal satire. Yet 
nowhere is there the slightest indication of the presence of a woman 
amongst the spectators. Contrast with this the case of Shakespeare. 
How rarely does Ae address the audience! How plain he makes it that 
women, as well as men, were spectators of his plays! 

The passages cited might easily be doubled: and against them there 
is not a syllable! to be set from the first line of the Acharnians to the 
last line of the Plutus. And there seems, therefore, no doubt that no 
women were present at the performance of any of these comedies. 


Whether they were present at the representations of the later phases of 
Athenian comedy, is quite another matter, and on this point I express no 
opinion. But the two passages most commonly cited to prove their 
presence seem to be altogether beside the mark. 

Pollux (ix. 5. segm. 44), to illustrate the word xepxis, which, like the 
Latin cuneus, meant one of the wedge-shaped sections into which the 
auditorium was cut by gangways ascending from the bottom to the top, 


1 Mr. Haigh indeed seems to think that some inference in favour of the presence 
of women can be drawn from Peace 962-967, where it is said that though every 
individual spectator has got some barley, the women (or perhaps, their wives) have 
none. I have not cited this passage as an argument in favour of the absence of 
the women, because the whole statement depends upon an idle jest; but it 
certainly affords no argument in favour of their presence. 

ECCL. Cc 
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quotes a couplet from the Tuvatkoxparia of Alexis, a poet of the Middle 
Comedy, 

evravda mept thy é€ayarny Set xepxida 

vpas kabiCovoas Oewpeiv ws E€vas. 


Undoubtedly this looks as though the women were taking their seats in 
the theatre, seemingly as envoys from some foreign state. But this is m 
a yvvatkoxpatia, where everything is topsy-turvey, where the men and 
women have changed places, and the women undertake the duties, and 
enjoy the privileges, which under other forms of government would be 
undertaken and enjoyed by the men. In line 460 of the Ecclesiazusae it 
is announced that the wife, and not the husband, will henceforth attend 
the dicastery ; and had the subject been pursued, it would doubtless have 
been elicited that the wife, and not the husband, was thenceforth to 
attend the theatre. No inference can be drawn from this passage as 
to the attendance of women at the Athenian theatre. 

The other passage comes from the Epistles of Alciphron, a writer of 
ereat wit and ingenuity, in many respects closely resembling Lucian. 
He composed various fictitious letters, generally between fictitious people, 
but sometimes he selected historical personages to be his assumed cor- 
respondents. And one of his letters is feigned to be written by Menander 
to his mistress Glycera, on his receiving a summons to attend the Court 
of King Ptolemy in Egypt. And Alciphron makes the great comedian 
say that no diadem which Ptolemy can give him is to be compared with 
the ivy-wreaths with which he has so often been crowned at the Dionysia: 
“ whilst Glycera was looking on, and sitting in the theatre,” dpéons xal 
kadynpevns ev T@ Oeatpw Trvxepas. Now if this passage stood alone, we 
might consider it “conclusive proof,” not indeed, as Mr. Haigh says, 
“that women were present at the New Comedy,” but that Alciphron who 
flourished, probably, 500 or 600 years afterwards, was of that opinion. 
But the passage does xot stand alone. Alciphron also composed an 
answer from Glycera to Menander’s supposed letter. And he makes her 
say, “ What is Menander without his Glycera, who gets ready his masks, 
and arrays him in his actor’s robes, and stands in the wapackyjria”’ (the 
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wings from which the actors entered the stage) “nervously pinching her 
fingers, until the theatre breaks out into ringing applause, and then 
trembling all over, by Artemis, she revives, and clasps him in her 
embrace?” Is it not plain that Alciphron pictured Glycera not amongst 
the audience, but in the wings of the theatre; not only not amongst the 
audience, but not even in their sight ? 

These passages, therefore, seem to have no bearing on the question, 
whether women did or did not sit as spectators in the Athenian theatre, 
during the representation of what are known as the Middle and the New 
Comedies. 


EASTWOOD, STRAWBERRY HItt, 
October, 1901. 
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YIOOESI2! 


Ai yuvaixes ovvébevto mdvta pnxavicacba els 76 dbEat dvdpes ? 


elval, Kal exkAnoidoaca® reloat mapadodvat odio tiv wéAw, Onpn- 


yopnodons pias €€ atrav. 


EL\VAL TOLAUTAL. 


ai 6€ pnyaval rod ddgat atras dvdpas 
méyovas tmepiOérous tootvTar*, Kat dvdpeiay dava- 


AapPBavovot® ororjy, mpovoncacat® Kal mpoackicacal TO COpa avTer, 


as drt pddiota avépikoy eivar ddgat. 


pla dé7 €€ avdtov, Ipaéaydpa, 


7 YA ? \ DS) ? \ oN - AN 
AvXVOY ExovTa TPOEPXETAL KaTa Tas UVOHKaS, Kal dyoiv, ® Napmpov 


Oupa.: 


1 The first Argument is found in the 
MSS. known as R. H. F.P. The second 
only in H. F. which place it first. Both 
are given by Aldus, Fracini, Gelenius, 
Portus, Kuster, and recent editors. The 
others (except two or three who do not 
give the Greek arguments) have the 
second only. 


2 dvdpes R. H. P. vulgo. dvdpas F. 


3 éxk\notdoaca R. H. P. Brunck, re- 


centiores. éxxAnoidCovoa editions before 
Brunck. éxxAnotacaoba F. 
4 rowvvra H. F. P. Brunck, and sub- 


sequent editors to Dindorf and Bothe. 
The word is omitted by R. and by Bergk, 
Meineke, Blaydes,and Velsen. And the 
four words mayovas mepiOérovs mrototvyrat 
kat are omitted in the editions before 
Brunck. 

° avadapBdvovor R. H. vulgo. 
Bavovra F, P. Brunck, Bekker. 

5 povontacat...mpoarknoacat. These 
participles are transposed in the MSS. 
and editions before Brunck. 

7 6€H.F.P. vulgo. 67 R. Invernizzi, 
Dindorf. 


avadap- 
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APISTOSANOTS TPAMMATIKOY 


~ 3 p ~ 
"Ev rots Sxipos ta ybvat expivev) év orodais 


dvépoy mpokadigey 2, yevouévns éxxAnolas, 


mepiOéuevat > maeyovas d\doTpiov TpLya@v. 


7 e 
ETTOLNOAY OVTMS. 


voTEpobvTEs OvY OTOAGIS - 


dvépes* yuvatkav éxdbicav: Kat d7 pia 


Onunyopet wept ToD AaBovoas Tay bro 


Thy emitpomiy BéATiov &pEev pupio > 


Ce A / ? ) AN ? b) ? 
EKEAEUTE T ELS KOLVOY HEpELY TA KPTHLAaTA, 


q ~ > 3 of a“ x, + 
kat xpyoO dmaciy é€ toou rails ovoias, 


Kat Tals yuvargl perariberOar Tovs vopovs *. 


 expwvev év Bisetus (who was the first 
editor to write the Argument as verse, 
all previous editors having given it as 
prose), Portus, recentiores, éxpive (with- 
out év) MSS. editions before Portus. 

2 gpoxabifev is Bergk’s suggestion. 
mpokabivoyvra MSS. vulgo. 

5 repiOéwevae Aldus, vulgo. 
pevat H. sapaéépeva F. 

* dydpes. I have added the aspirate. 
dvépes MSS, vulgo. 

5 pupie. pupioy MSS. and all editions 
before Brunck; but Le Fevre wrote 
“Lege pupio vel pupiws. Utrovis modo 
legas, perinde est, modo ne vulgatam 
Jectionem retineas.” And pupio is read 


mapade- 


éxn€devoe T cis TO Kowdv elodéepew bra 


by Brunck and all subsequent editors. 
The words pupiw BéArioy are to be taken 
together, as frequently elsewhere. Thus 
in Plato’s Republic, vii. 5 (520 C) it is 
sald, pupio Berrioy dere Trav éexei, ye Will 
see ten thousand times better than the 
people there. 

° The last three lines stand as they 
are given in both the MSS., except that 
F. has dépoy for dépew, and trois yuvarki 
for rats yuvaéi. In Aldus they were 
represented by the words éxéAevo€é 7° els 
TO Kody épey Ta Xpnpata Kat xpyjobar 
And this was the reading, 
till Bisetus, reducing the prose into 
iambics, wrote— 


\ 
TOUS VOMoUS. 


7a xphpar’ dv&pas* ws KexpicOa Tois vdpors. 


This was followed by Portus and sub- 
sequent editors, until Dobree (in Porson’s 


Aristophanica) published the reading of 


ECCL. 


H. which has ever since been universally 
adopted, 


EKKAHSIAZOYZAI 


TA TOT APAMATOS TTPOSOIA 


TIPAZATOPA. 

[YNH A. 

YYNH B. 

XOPOS TYNAIKON, 
BAEHYPOS, avjp Upakayédpas. 
ANHP yuvatxds B. 
XPEMH2. 

KHPY=. 

PAYS A. 

YPAY2 B, 

PAYS YI. 

MEIPA,. 

NEANIAS, 

GEPATIAINA Ipagéayépas. 


H is the only MS. which gives the Dramatis personae. Its list is‘as follows :— 
Ta TOU Spapatos mpdcwna. yuvy Tis TIpagaydpa. Erépa yun. Xopds. avnp Tis. ErEpos avip 
BaAérupos. €repos dvip and éxxkdAnoias Xpéuns. GAdos avip Bedwrds. xnpvg. pads, érépa. 
véa, @epamatva. 


EKKAHSIAZOYSAI 


TIP. °O Aapmpdv dupa rob tpoxndrAdrov Avyxvov 


3 ? 
KadAMOoT év evoKorroioly EEnpTNLEVOY, 





THE stage represents an Athenian 


street, with three houses in the back- 


ground, the houses of Blepyrus, Chremes, 
and the husband of the Second Woman. 
The hour is 3 am. and the stars are 
still visible in the sky. A young and 
delicate woman, clad in masculine attire, 
is standing in the street, hanging up 
a lighted lamp in some conspicuous 
place. The woman is Praxagora, the 
wife of Blepyrus, who has just left her 
husband asleep within, and has come 
out wearing his garments, with his 
sturdy walking-stick in her hand, and 
his red Laconian shoes upon her feet. 
And the lamp is to serve as a signal to 
other Athenian women who have agreed 
to meet her here before the break of 
day. No one is yet in sight: and 
while she is expecting their arrival, 
she apostrophizes the lamp in mock- 
heroic style, using such language as 
in tragedy might be addressed to the 
sun or moon or to some divine or heroic 
personage. According to the Scholiast 
the poet, in this opening speech, is 
glancing at some passage in the tragedies 


either of Agathon or of Dicaeogenes. 
Ilpagaydpa, he says, Avyvov €xovra mpo€p- 
xerat. wmomreverat 5é 6 tapBos 7 Tov 
"AydOwvos 7) Tov Atkxaoyévous, dia tas 
éraipas éyxa:Copuévas (infra 23). 6 mpds 
ovdev elmev, GAG pdvoy Sre tas ératpas 
Set mas. Bovderat Oe eimety Ort rovs avSpas 
mpoddBopev eis tHv exkdynoiav. Bergler 
refers to the addresses to the sun con- 
tained in the Ajax of Sophocles (845) 
and inthe opening lines of the Phoenissae 
of Euripides 

1. rpoynAdrov] Ata Tov Kepdpcov Tpoxdv. 
Kataypnotikas Oé€ eimev* od yap ev Tpox® 
éNavverat, AAAA TUT@ yiveru.—Scholiast. 
The Scholiast 1s however quite mis- 
taken; for earthen vessels of this 
character were regularly fashioned by 
the potter’s wheel, an instrument well 
described in Dr. Lardner’s Museum of 
Science and Art (vol. 1. 114-117) from 
which the remarks which follow are 
derived. The upper part of the instru- 
ment consists of a vertical shaft rising 
out of a small circular table, and having 
at its top a circular horizontal disk. To 
this shaft a rotatory motion can be 
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PraxaGora. O glowing visage of the earthen lamp, 
On this conspicuous eminence well-hung,— 


imparted from below. The potter’s 
clay, having been moistened with water 
until it has acquired the consistency 
of dough, is placed on this horizontal 
disk, the shaft is made to revolve, and 
as the disk spins round, the potter gives 
the desired shape to the plastic clay, 
by the gentle pressure of his hands 
and fingers. The rude and soft mass 
of dough acquires under his dexterous 


fingers the most symmetrical and beauti- 
ful forms with marvellous facility and 
celerity. The potter’s wheel is con- 
stantly mentioned, as in the Scriptures, 
so in the classical writers of Greece and 
Rome. Homer compares the light 
evolutions of the dance with the quick 
movement of the wheel in the hands 
of the potter. 


‘“‘And now, with feet all cunningly gliding, around whirled they 
Full lightly, as when some potter sitteth and maketh assay 
Of the wheel to his hands well filted, to know if it runneth true.” 


Such passages as the ‘‘ Amphora coepit 
Institui: currente rota cur urceus exit ?” 
of Horace (Ars Poet. 21) and the “ Testa 
alta paretur.... Argillam atque rotam 
citius properate,” of Juvenal (iv. 131) 
are of course well known. 

2. evoxdroow| “H évvota, kddAAtoTAa Tots 
coois cvpnpevoy, Tots ev oKETTOpMEVOLS. Ot 
d€ trois puAaksiy, Gre pera AVXVoY TKOTOUOLY, 
—Scholiast. The MSS. read éEnrnpévoy, 
but the Scholiast probably read é¢yrn- 
pevovy, and therefore endeavoured to 


Iliad xviii. 599 (Way’s translation). 


explain evoxdmoaow by (1) rots codois, 
(2) rots ed oxenropévois, and (8) rots pv- 
Aaé&y. But Paulmier who was the first 
to change the manuscript reading into 
eEnptnpevov, was also the first to explain 
the true meaning of cickdroow. ‘“Sig- 
num nempe erat,” says he, ‘“lucerna 
accensa in loco edito suspensa; ut ibi 
convenirent mulieres. Nam ecioxoroa 
rorot.sunt loci eminentes qui undequaque 
prospiciuntur ; et utitur ea voce Aristo- 
teles, H. A. ix. 41; et ideo postea dicit 
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yovds Te yap cas kal rbxas dnd\oooper 
TPOX® yap edabels Kepapexys pvuns iro 


PUKTHpol AapTpas HAtov TIWas Exes: 5 


Eppa proyos onpeia Ta EvyKeipeva. 


‘N A la ~ >  - 3 \ 
gol yap pov@ Onrobpev, elkétws, ézel 


Kav Toiot dopatiocw ‘Adpodirns tporev 


TELPOLEVALTL TANTLOY TApAaTTAaTEls, 


Aopdovpévov TE CopdTov emioTdryy 10 


dpOarpov ovdels Tov ody e€eipyer dépov. 


povos d& pnpOv eis amroppirous puyovs 


Adprreis, apedov Tiv eravOotcay Tpixa: 


oTods Te Kapmrov Bakyiov TE vadparos 


Aristophanes ex persona Praxagorae 
lucernam alloquentis épua droyds onpeta 
Ta Evyxeipeva. Nam frustra lucernam 
accendisset ad signum dandum, nisi in 
loco eminente, unde facile videri posset, 
suspendisset.” 

3. yovas] Toval, as Kuster observes, 
was a term specially appropriate to 


the birth of a god or goddess, and such 
expressions as Atovicou yoval, Adpodirns 
yovai, and the like, were frequently 
adopted by dramatists as the names 
of their plays. And as to rvyas Bergler 
refers to the lines which Euripides 
places in the mouth of his nurse 
(Medea 957), 


wod tnepds p> trnrdOe yh Te Kovpavae 


Ac~at porovan Sevpo Seonoivns tixas, 


lines which, as he observes, Philemon, parodying, places in the mouth of his 


cook in his Srpariwrns : 


ws twepds pw inndrAOe yn Te Kodpava 


Ae~ar podovTt TovPov ws ecxevaca, 


4. rpox@] Here the single word rpox7- 
Aaros 18 expanded into a whole line. 
ptpys is rightly explained by the 
Scholiast to mean ris épuns, the impulse 
imparted to the wheel by the art of the 
potter. 

5. puxtipo.] Properly, the nostrils. 
PUKTHP, THS pivds TO Tonpa (VUlgoO Tpipupa). 
—Hesychius. puxripes’ ta éxarépober 
THs puvds Tpnuata.—Photius. As applied 
to a lamp, puxrjp is the round hole on 


the snout (so to call it) of the lamp, 
through which the lighted wick pro- 
trudes and ‘‘ performs the shining office 
of the sun,” splendidum solis munus as 
Seidler, on Eur. El. 998, translates the 
words Aapmpas qAiov tids.- A great 
variety of ancient Greek lamps, both 
metallic and earthen, may be seen in 
the British Museum. Where there is 
but one puxrjp, the snout extends from 
the front of the lamp, which is held by 
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(For through thy fates and lineage will we go, 
Thou, who, by whirling wheel of potter moulded, 
Dost with thy nozzle do the sun’s bright duty)— 


Awake the appointed signal of the flame! 
Thou only knowest it, and rightly thou, 


For thou alone, within our chambers standing, 


Watchest unblamed the mysteries of love. 


Thine eye, inspector of our amorous sports, 
Beholdeth all, and no one saith Begone ! 

Thou comest, singeing, purifying all 

The dim recesses which none else may see ; 

And when the garners, stored with corn and wine, 


a handle at the back. Where there are 
two puxryjpes, IN some specimens the 
two snouts issue from the front, at an 
acute angle with each other; in others, 
there is a snout at each extremity of 
the lamp, which is then held by a chain, 
-fastened to a loop at the front and the 
back of the lamp. There might indeed 
be any number of pu«ryjpes. In one 
specimen in the British Museum there 
are no less than seven, arranged in a 
circle round the lamp, so as to form 
a sort of chandelier. The round hole 
at the top of the lamp is not a puxrip; 
it is the orifice through which the oil is 
poured into the lamp, and is usually 
covered by a little lid. 

7. cot yap povg| The women allow 
the lamp to be present at their secret 
assembly, because it has often been the 
witness of and partner in, their secret 
doings in their bedchambers, depariowr, 
when their husbands are away, and yet 
has never been known to divulge them. 
Musaeus commences his “Hero and 


Leander” with the invocation «ize, dea, 
Kpudiov émtpdptupa Avxvoy eporearv, And 
see Lucian’s Cataplus, 27. The words 
"Adpobdirns rpdra are equivalent to oy7- 
pata cvvovoias. In passages like these 
the translation is not intended to give 
the precise sense of the original. 

10. Aopdovpévwv] Curvatorum. 6 ém- 
ordrns is the name given to the president, 
or arbiter, of athletic sports; of ev rois 
yuprixols ay@ow emotarat,— Xen. De Rep. 
Lac. vill. 4. 

12. asoppijrovs puxovs| To aidotov eyes 
THs yuvatKds, Ova TO pndéva avro Prerery.— 
Scholiast. Cf. Lys. 828. 

14. crods| Sroai, Ta tapteia. mapapynky 
yap nv Trois madatois.—Photius. So Hesy- 
chius, Suidas, and the Scholiast here. 
He means that the store-rooms were 
long narrow chambers like the colon- 
naded buildings which went by the 
name of croai. The use of the words 
Baxyiov vauaros at the end of the line 
for “wine” is part of the tragic flavour 
of the speech. 
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TAHPELS Urolyvicatat TVETTAPATTATELS 15 


kal Tadra cvvdpay ov AaXeEls TOls TANCIoY. 


av0’ dv cvveice Kal Ta viv BovdAedpara, 


doa Sxipors Goge Tals éuais dirars. 


aX’ ovdepia mdpecTiv as Ake Expy. 


kaltot mpos OpOpov y éoriv: 7 8 éxxAnola 20 
abtixa pan gota KataraBeiv 0 pas edpas, 


as Pupdpayés tor’ etrrev, ef péeuvynod Er, 


det ras éraipas KayKabiCopévas Aabetv. 


? ma I 54 , ] > , 
Ti Ont av ein; WoTEpoV OVK Eppappéevovs 


4 \ - A Sf > »S 

EXOUTL TODS THywvas, ovs eipnT EyeLv ; 25 
7) Oaipdria ravdpeia KAedoas Aabety 

jv xarerov avdrais; aAX 6p Tovdi Adyvov 


V4 - 3 4 , 
MpoclovTa. epe vuv EeTTAvAaXopnow Tad, 


N ? jh > A @ \ - 
fen) Kal TLS OY AYII/P 0 TpOTl@Yv TUYKXaVN. 





16. troryyvoato.] Athenian husbands 
were accustomed to keep their household 
stores under lock and key, with their 
seal, for greater security, affixed to the 
door. Athenian wives were accustomed, 
so soon as their husbands’ backs were 
turned, to tamper with the seal, pick 
the lock, and pilfer from the store-room 
corn and wine and oil for their own 
private purposes. Such at least is the 
charge brought against them in the 
Thesmophoriazusae, which teems with 
allusions to these petty feminine thefts : 
see 418-428, 555, 556, 812, 813. In the 
first of these passages the word wtmotEa 
to open surreptitiously is employed, as 
here, to describe this secret tampering 
with the door. 

18. Sxipos| The parasol festival; a 
festival celebrated by the women alone, 


at midsummer, in the month Sciro- 
phorion, in honour of Athene Sciras. 
The place of its celebration seems to 
have been a spot on the Sacred Way 
just outside the gates of Athens, where 
was the tomb of Scirus, the Dodonaean 
seer; and near it a Temple of Athene 
Sciras. It was attended by the priestess 
of Athene, the priest of the Sun, and the 
priest of Erechtheus who came down 
from the Acropolis bearing the sacred 
white parasol, oxidderov AevKdy 6 Aéyerat 
Sxipov.—Scholiast. See Thesm. 834, 835, 
and the Scholiast there; Hdt. vii. 94; 
Pausanias, 1. 86; Photius and Suidas, 
S. VV. OKLpOY, GKipoy, aKipds, aKLpopopia, 
oKipopopiov. 

20. mpds dpOpov] That the Athenian 
assemblies were ordinarily held at break 
of day is plain from many authorities. 
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By stealth we open, thou dost stand beside us. 

And though thou knowest all this, thou dost not peach. 
Therefore our plans will we confide to thee, 

What at the Scira we resolved to do. 

Ah, but there’s no one here who should be here. 

Yet doth it draw towards daybreak ; and the Assembly 
Full soon will meet; and we frail womankind 


Must take the seats Phyromachus assigned us 
(You don’t forget ?) and not attract attention. 


What can the matter be ? 


Perchance their beards 


Are not stitched on, as our decree commanded, 
Perchance they found it difficult to steal 


Their husband’s garments. 


Stay ! 


I see a lamp 


Moving this way. I will retire and watch, 


Lest it should haply be some man approaching | 


And see Ach. 20; Thesm. 375 ;. infra 85, 
&e. 

22. Supdpayxos| Mpaderar, as KAedpayos. 
kat aot Kdeduaxov rpaytkoy vrexpiriy. 
ovros daiverat vroxkpwodpevds wore eipnKevat 
edpas éy Spdpart, kal €ox@POat d:a ro Kak- 
éuparov.—Scholiast. We have already 
seen (in the first note) that these are the 


lines which the Scholiasts connect with - 


some tragic play of Agathon or Dicaeo- 
genes, And it seems probable that Phyro- 
machus (or Sphyromachus or Cleoma- 
chus) was the hero of the play, who had 
directed his éraipovs (doubtless the Chorus 
of the drama) to lie unobserved in am- 
bush, whilst he himself was undertaking 
some perilous adventure. And here we 
have, I suspect, the very words of the 
Coryphaeus, reminding the Chorus of 
their leader’s direction. This explains 


the words ef pépynod’ ert, which other- 
wise would be strangely out of place in 
Praxagora’s soliloquy. We may well 
believe that something in the speaker’s 
intonation or, 1t may be, his known dis- 
solute character, suggested the change 
of rovs éraipous into rds éraipas. Possibly 
Kredpaxos was the name of the actor or 
of the Coryphaeus. The Scholiast offers 
a second explanation 6 de Supdpaxos 
Wnpiopa eiaonynoato Sore Tas yuvaixas Kat 
Tous dvdpas xapis kabifer Oar, kai ras ératpas 
xopls rev édevdepav. But as nobody ever 
heard of such a decree, or can imagine 
any festival or meeting to which it can 
possibly apply, this second explanation 
may safely be disregarded. The Scholiast 
evidently takes it to apply to the regular 
assemblies of the people, which of course 
is quite out of the question. 
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TY. A. dpa Badifay, as 6 KipvE aptiws 30 


HUOY TpoalovT@y OEevTEPOV KEKOKKUKEY. 


TIP. éya dé y' buds mpocdokaa’ éypnydpev 


THY VUKTA Tacav. 


, 
GNAa hépe, Thy yelrova 


THVO Exkadrécwpat, Opvyovaca tiv Ovpar. 


det yap Tov avdp adris Nadeiv. 


TY. B. Feoved roe 35 


¢ 2 N “~ ? ~ 4 
bmodovpevn TO KYOpd cov Tav OaxTvAY, 


cd 3 5) na _?) 
at ov Karadap0otc . 


6 yap avip, ® pirrarn, 


? , ) « , > > A 
Sarapuivios ydp éoriv @ ~tiverp eyo, 


30. dpa Badifew] Confer infra 285. 
pia TOY épxXouevay yuvatkoy, says the 
Scholiast, mpés rv Tpakayspav raira 
héyet. Knpvé 6 ddéxrop. The woman seems 
to be talking to herself and not addres- 
sing Praxagora, who has withdrawn out 
of sight before these two lines com- 
menced, and does not reappear until 
they are conckhided. She is entering 
quite alone, and the expression nye 
mpootdvTwy is an illustration of the well- 
known rule which Dawes laid down in 
his criticism on line 516 of this play, 
and which is more pointedly enunciated 
by Porson at Hee. 509, “Si mulier de se 
loquens, pluralem adhibet numerum, 
genus etiam adhibet masculinum; si 
masculinum adhibet genus, numerum 
etiam adhibet pluralem.” 


31. xexdxxuxev| The word is used mapa 
This second cockcrowing 
is considered to take place about the 
close of the third watch of the night; 
that is, about 3 am., each nightwatch 
occupying three hours; viz.(1)6to9 p.m., 
(2) 9 p.m. to 12, (8) 12 to 3.a.m., (4) 8 to 
6am. It is strange that Juvenal (ix. 
107) should use the expression ‘“ the 
crowing of the second cock” for “the 
second crowing of the cock”; but our 
own writers do the same. Thus in 
Romeo and Juliet, iv. 4, old Capulet, who 
has been up all night hastening on the 
wedding festivities, says ‘‘The second 
cock has crowed, ’tis three o’clock.” In 
the last scene of Richard III, however, 
Shakespeare puts it nghtly 


, 
mpoo Soxiav. 


‘“‘The early village cock 


Hath twice done salutation to the morn”: 


and some time afterwards when the 
question is asked “How far into the 
morning is it, lords?” the answer is 
‘Upon the stroke of four.” 

33. Thy vuxra racav| Praxagora, though 
a woman, 1s given to exaggeration. She 
has, apparently, been waiting about five 
minutes, 


34. Opvyovacal ‘Hovyas kv@ca, Scho- 
liast, who also, two lines below, explains 
Praxa- 
gora makes a gentle scratching (cf. 
Thesm.481) at the Second Woman’s door. 
See the note at the beginning of the 
play. 

36, tmodoupéevn] As I was tying, or 


Kvvpa by TOV np€patov KYLO [LOV. 
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First Woman. It is the hour to start. As I was coming 
I heard the herald give his second — crow. 


Prax. 


I have been waiting, watching for you all 


The whole night long; and now I'll summon forth 


My neighbour here, scratching her door so gently 


As not to rouse her husband. 


Second Woman. Yea I heard 


(For I was up and putting on my shoes) 


The stealthy creeping of thy finger-nail. 


My husband, dear—a Salaminian he— 


binding, on my trodjpara. 

38. Sadapivos| It is probable that 
there was a sort of ferry between 
Salamis and the mainland of Attica; 


and that the Salaminians were inces-. 


santly rowing, éAavvorres, boats (which 
were called xéAnres) across the straits, 
to carry passengers to and fro. See 
Lysistrata 60, Frogs 204. And cf. Xen. 
Hell. v. 1.23. And as the words éAav- 
vey and xéAns were both used also in 
re amatoria, the name “Salaminian” 
became in vulgar language the equiva- 
lent of cuvovotaorixds. We have now 
on the stage Praxagora and two other 
women, who are doubtless represented 
by the three professional or state actors, 
that is to say, by the three actors pro- 
vided by the state at the public expense. 
But lines 54-56 are unquestionably 
delivered by a fourth speaker, and if 
she were a fourth woman on the stage, 
she would have been represented by a 
choregic actor, that is, an additional 
actor supplied by the choregus at his 
own expense. Choregic actors are by 
no means uncommon in these comedies, 
and the attempts made to eliminate 
them have always been ludicrously un- 


successful. Such cases as those of Lysi- 
strata, Calonice, Myrrhina,and Lampito 
in the Lysistrata; of Dionysus, Xanth- 
ias, and the two hostesses in the Frogs ; 
of Dionysus, Aeschylus, Euripides, 
and Pluto in the same comedy; and 
many others, cannot be explained away. 
Still I do not think that we have a 
choregic actor here, or that any person 
appears upon the stage in this scene, 
except Praxagora and the two women 
already there. The women who during 
the next sixteen lines keep dropping in, 
either singly or in small groups, are in 
my opinion all members of the Chorus 
making their way to the orchestra. 
They are probably twelve in all, form- 
ing a semichorus, and representing that 
section of Praxagora’s followers which 
dwelt within the city walls. The other 
section, the women from the country, 
enter in a body, infra 300, singing their 
entrance song. Then the two semi- 
choruses coalesce and become the full 
Chorus of the play. And the speaker 
of lines 54-56, and a few other lines in 
the conversation, is In my opinion. the 
coryphaeus, who enters with the first 
semichorus. 
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THY VUXO OANVY HAaUVE fh EV TOLS OTPOpLACLY, 


> ~ a 
dor dprt tour Ooiudriov adrod NaPBeiv. 40 


TY. A. kal piv 6p@ kai KAewvapérny Kal Sworpaérny 


mTapotoav On THVvdE Kai Piravéerny. 
HMIXOPION. ovkovuy éeigeoO’; &s TAvKn Katépocev 


14 “~ 
THY VOTAaTHY HKOvoaY oivov TpEis yoas 


e “A > ? b / Q 4 _ 
Huav atroticey KapeBivOwr xotviKka. 45 


TY. A. riv Spixvbiwvos & ody 6pés Medorixny 


7 b] “~ + ] Vd ? Fon 
amevoovoay ev Tais euBdow; Kai pot OoKel 


KaTa& oXoAnY Tapa Tavdpos e~edOciv povn. 


TY. B. thy rod Kamjrou 8 ody 6p&s Tevotorparny, 


éxoucay év TH Oe€ia tiv Aapmdda ; 50 


TIP. cai tiv Birodwphrov re kai Xatpnrddov 


e ~ , > P N - 
Op® Tpoclovaas, KaTEpas TroAAaS TaVU 


“ 54 , BJ > Sf bd lon , 
yuvaikas, 0 TL WEP CoT OEAOS Ev TH TOAEL. 


41. KXewapérny] Now enter, on their 
way to the orchestra, seven other women, 
all distinguished by their own names or 
by the names of their husbands. As 
they are passing in, the actors, standing 
on the stage, make their comments 
about them, exactly as Peisthetaerus 
and the Hoopoe, in the Birds, discuss 
the members of the Chorus, hurrying in 
to the orchestra there. These seven 
women were probably well known to the 
audience, and doubtless there were 
reasons for their selection with which 
we are now unacquainted: but we may 
conjecture that Smicythion resembled 
the “auld man” whom Burns’s “young 
lassie’ married, ‘‘ who’s doyl’t an’ who’s 
dozin’, whose bluid it is frozen,” so that 
Melistiche found no difficulty in escap- 
ing from him unobserved. And Geusi- 
strata was probably often seen by her 


customers in the attitude here depicted, 
Torches 
would be frequently blazing in the 
cannreiov till late at night. See Lysias 
de caede Eratosthenis, 24. 

A3, ovxovv eneifecO’;| These are the 
words of the coryphaeus, hurrying on 
her companions, just as in the parodos 
of the Wasps, the coryphaeus urges on 
his slow-paced Chorus. There the Chorus 
was composed of men, and the stimulus 
is found in the “pot of money” which 
Laches is supposed to possess. Here 
the Chorus is composed of women, and 
the poet plays on the bibulous propen- 
sities which he always attributes to 
Athenian ladies by telling them that 
“the hindmost ” shall forfeit more than 
two gallons of wine. 

45. yoixxa] O monstrous! but one 
quart of chickpease to all this intoler- 


éxovoa Thy Aaprada év tH Seka. 
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Has all night long been tossing in his bed ; 
Wherefore I could not steal his garb till now. 


1st W. O now they are coming! 


Here’s Cleinareté, 


Here’s Sostrata, and here’s Philaenité. 


SEMIcHORUS. Come, hurry up: for Glycé vowed a vow 
That whosoever comes the last shall pay 


One quart of chickpease and nine quarts of wine. 


1st W. And look! 


Melistiché, Smicythion’s wife, 
Wearing her husband’s shoes. 


She, only she, 


Has come away, methinks, at ease, unflurried. 


9nd W, And look! 


In her right hand the torch. 


Geusistrata, the tapster’s wife, 


Prax. And now the wives 


Of Philodoretus and Chaeretades, 
And many another, hurrying on I see, 
All that is best and worthiest in the town. 


able deal of wine! Chickpease and wine 
were as familiarly associated by the 
Athenians, as walnuts and wine by our- 
selves: Uromivorres yap, says the Scholiast, 
éxamrToy dpuxtovs epesivOovs. Some pas- 
sages illustrating this practice are cited 
in the note to Peace 1131. Glyce, who 
does not seem to be one of the arrivals, 
was probably known as a lady of very 
convivial habits. 

48. kara oyoAnv| At her leisure. Aris- 
tophanes invariably uses the word oyoA7 
in this sense. The scholium dyzi roi, 
pores would be more appropriate as an 


explanation of mdavv raXatmepos six lines 
below. 

52. xarépas| Here a group of five are 
seen hurrying towards the orchestra, 
so making twelve in all; the number of 
a semichorus. 

53. 6 te wép ear’ Bhedos| Whatever is 
worth anything. The phrase is a very 
common one. Kuster refers to Lucian’s 
Herodotus (8) ouvedkndvOare, 6 Te rep 
dgedos €& Exdorns méd\eos : Arrian’s 
Alexander, i1. 7 Ilepoay re 6 re rep dde- 
Aos kat Myndwv: Theocr. Idyll. xiii. 18 


¢€ > 3 ~ 3 “ 14 
of 6 auT@ apioryEes TuveTOYTO 
Tmacav éx moAtwy mpodedeypévor, wy Spedds TI. 


And Synesius de Regn. p. 31, ed. Petav. 
And Dobree adds Xenophon’s Hellenics, 
v. 3. 6 and vi. 2. 23; Hdt. viii. 68, and 
the passages cited by Hemsterhuis on 


Lucian’s Timon (55). Praxagora ap- 
pends the words ¢vy r7 wédee because all 
the women in this semichorus are 
dwellers év 77 mode, as contrasted with 
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HMIX. kal rdvu tadairdépos Eyoy’, © hidrrarn, 


éxdpaoa mapéduv. 


6 yap avip tiv voy odrnv Be 


éBnrre, tpiylOwy éamrépas EumAHpevos. 


IIP. 


, , e s > + , 
KéOnabe Toivuy, as av avépwpat Tdde 


Dyas, émecdy cvArNEAEypEvas dpa, 


doa Sxipos edokev ei dedpdxare. 


TY. A. éywye. mp@rov pév y exo Tas pacydras 60 


Abxpns SacuTépas, KaOdmEp HY EvyKeipevoy’ 


Sf I espn? £.AN > ) x ye / 
ered 660 ayip els dyopay oixolTO pov, 


ddenpapévn TO o@p OAov Ou’ Huépas 


> la ¢€ ~ N ‘ v4 
exAlavounv eoT@aa Tmpos TOV HALOV. 


TY. B. xéyoye 76 Evpiv dé y x Tis oikias 65 


éppia mparov, iva dacuvbeiny brn 


‘ N ov 4 ‘ 7 
Kal pnoey einv ert yuvatki poo hep s. 


IIP. 


a4 XN ‘ ? aA BY > Sf 
EX ETE be TOvs TOYOVAS, OUSs ELN0NT EX ELV 


7 ¢ — e , 4 
Taécaol viv, owdTe cvAAEYoipca ; 


TY. A. vi} tiv ‘Exdrny, kadrév y eéywye tovrovi. 70 


TY. B. kdywy ’Emixpdrous obk ddiyo KadXiova. 


the women of the second semichorus, 
who will presently be found approach- 
ing €k Tay aypav. 

54. kat mavu x.t.d.] The coryphaeus, 
having marshalled her little troop in 
the orchestra, now, like the second 
woman, narrates her night’s experiences 
to Praxagora, who is universally recog- 
nized as the leader of the movement. 

57. ka@nobe| She is addressing her 
comrades on the stage, who accordingly 
are found sitting through the ensuing 
rehearsal scene, save only when they 
arise to speak. See infra 144, 169, &e. 

60. ras warxddas]”"EOpevav yap rpixas, 
iva Grav xetpotovaoct, Soxdow dvdpes etvat.— 
Schohiast. It must be remembered that 


Athenian women were accustomed to 
pluck out, or singe or shave off, every 
hair which was thought to detract from 
the beauty and delicacy of their persons. 
Hence the allusion to 76 éupoy five lines 
below. 

64. mpds rov 7Atov] The object of all 
this was to give her a sunburnt and 
athletic, and therefore a masculine, ap- 
pearance. Sorte péaiva yevéoOat ws avi, 
as the Scholiast says. In Lucian’s 
Anacharsis, 25, Solon is explaining to 
the Scythian visitor the advantages 
which the Athenian youths derived from 
performing their athletic exercises oiled 
and naked in the sun. And, amongst 
other things, he says that it makes them 
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Semicu. O honey, I’d tremendous work to come. 
My husband gorged his fill of sprats at supper, 
And he’s been cough, cough, coughing all night long. 


Prax. Well, sit ye down, that I may ask you this, 
Now that ye’re all assembled: have ye done 
What at the Scira ’twas resolved to do? 


1st W. 


I have, for one. 


See, underneath my arms 


The hair 1s growing: thicker than a copse, 


As ’twas agreed: and when my husband started 
Off to the market-place, I’d oil my body 
And stand all day decocting in the sun. 


2nd W. 


I too have done it: flinging, first of all, 


The razor out of doors, that so my skin 


Might grow quite hairy, and unlike a woman. 
Prax. But have ye got the beards, which, ’twas determined, 
We all should bring, assembling here to-day. 


1st W. I have, by Hecate! 


Look! a lovely one. 


29¢W, And I, much lovelier than Epicrates’s. 


terrible to their foes, od modvcapkiay 
Aevkiy, 7) Goapkiay peta @xXpdTNTOS émt- 
Secxvupevovs, ola yuriakév capara v70 
oKiG pepapacpeva, And again otrot de 
hiv trépvOpor és TO pedavTepov vd TOU 
HAiov KeXpacpévot Kat appevrrot, K.T. A. 
71. ’Emixpdrovs| This Epicrates was the 
notoriousand venal demagogue who took 
part with Thrasybulus in the overthrow 
of the Thirty and the restoration of the 
Athenian democracy. In person, the 
Scholiast tells us, he was distinguished 
by a beard of such dimensions that he 
was dubbed hy the Attic wits ’Em«parns 
6 Saxeoddpos (from odkos, odkou, cf. infra 
502) Epicrates of the mighty beard, in 
allusion, as Bergler observes, to Atas 6 


Zaxeaddpos (from odxos, cdxeos) Aias of 
the mighty shield. See Bacchylides, xiii. 
71; Soph. Ajax 19. The Scholiast cites 
a line from Plato Comicus dva& tmnvns, 
‘Enixpares caxeopdpe, to which Bergler 
adds from the thirteenth of the Socratic 
epistles, kai ray Ta Kowa tpacodrtov 
"Emtxpdrea roy Saxeopdpoyv, and Meineke 
(Hist. Crit. 183) from Plutarch’s life of 
Pelopidas, chap. 30 “Emixpdrovs more rod 
Laxeo Popov, pit apvoupevov Sopa SéEacOau 
mapa Baciiéws, and go on. 
otrés €otiy 6 Tov “AOnvaiwy Snpaywyds, 6 


"Emexparns* 


Saxerpdpos emixadovpevos, ob pynpovevet 
Kat AnuoaGeérns, ev TH wept THs Tlapampeo- 
Beias.—Harpocration. The word Sakec- 
d@épos gave some trouble to copyists, 
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ITP. 
TIP. 


dpets O€ ri hare ; 


TY. A. daci xaravevovar yoov. 
kai piv Ta y GAN dpiv 6p@ mempaypéva. 


Aakovixas yap éxere kat Baxrnypias 


kai Oaipdria ravdpeta, Kabdrrep eimroper. 75 


TY. A. €yoyé to 76 oxvradrov é€nveykdpnv 


76 Tod Aapiov rovTi kabeddovros AdOpa. 


aw 9 3 “~ “ ” 99 
IIP. rotr €or éxeivo, “ Tay oKuTddrAwy oy TrépdeTat. 


TY. A. vi rév Ala tov coriip émirideds y av iv 


Th Tod Ilavémrov didOépav evnupévos 80 


eimep Tis &AXOS BovKoAeiy Tov Ojptov. 


and in Plutarch it was changed to 
Sxevopdpos, and in Harpocration, as in 
the parallel passage in Suidas, into 
“Eqopos, until Maussacus (on Harpo- 
cration) restored the genuine reading. 
And as in appearance Epicrites was 
distinguished by a beard of a size un- 
usual amongst his contemporaries, so 
in character he was distinguished by 
a career of venality and peculation 
unusual even amongst Athenian dema- 
gogues. When the Persians, alarmed 
at the progress of Agesilaus in Asia, 
sent an envoy to stir up hostility against 
Sparta at home, he was one of the few 
Athenians (so few that Xenophon 
ignored them altogether) who con- 
descended to accept the Persian gold.— 
Pausanias, Laconica, 1x. 4. Afterwards 
he was sent with Phormisius (infra 97) 
and others on an embassy to the Persian 
Court, and again accepted enormous 
bribes to carry out the designs of the 
great king. On this charge, coupled 
with charges of peculation, he and his 


fellow ambassadors were brought to 
trial at Athens, and Lysias, who seems 
at one time to have been his friend 
(see the commencementof the Phaedrus), 
wrote against him a hostile speech, of 
which only the peroration, éridoyos, has 
reached us. It was apparently on this 
occasion that, as Plutarch, ubi supra, 
informs us, he boldly acknowledged that 
he had been enriched by Persian gifts, 
and recommended the Athenians instead 
of electing eleven archons, to elect 
every year eleven pauper ambassadors, 
to be enriched at the Persian Court. 
At this sally the Assembly laughed 
consumedly, and Epicrates seems to 
have been let off. Athenaeus, vi. 58, 
cites thesame anecdote from Hegesander. 
In connexion with this embassy too the 
poet Plato wrote a play which he called 
the Ambassadors, HpéoBets, (possibly 
the play from which the line cited by 
the Scholiast is taken), in which he 
said 


KaTéhaBov “Emixparns Té Kal Poppiczos 


mapa Tov Bactrdéws wArcioTa Swpodokqpara, 


éfvBapa xpuod Kal mivakioxous apyupous. 
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Prax. 
Prax. 


And what say ye? 


1st W. They nod assent: they’ve got them. 
The other matters, I perceive, are done. 


Laconian shoes ye’ve got, and walking-sticks, 
And the men’s overclokes, as we desired you. 


1st W. 


O I’ve a splendid club I stole away 


(See, here it is) from Lamias as he slept. 


PRax. 
1st W. 


O yes, I know: “the clubs he sweltered with.’ 
By Zeus the Saviour, he’s the very man 


To don the skins the All-eyed herdsman wore, 
And, no man better, tend the — public hangman. 


On some subsequent occasions, if we 
can trust Demosthenes, Epicrates and 
his fellow ambassadors were condemned 
to death on a similar charge of corrup- 
tion. De Falsa Legatione, 315-320. 

72. tpeis] She is addressing the women, 
other than the two who have just 
asserted their compliance with her 
wishes. As to the Aaxwyxdas, the men’s 
“red Laconian shoes,” see the note on 
Wasps 1158 and infra 3465. 

77. Aapiov] Lamias, the speaker’s hus- 
band, was, the Scholiast says, the 
deopo prra€, or the keeper of the public 
prison. 
extremely watchful, and his wife is 
naturally jubilant at having got away, 
unobserved by his vigilant eyes. His 
name affords a handle for the unseemly 
jest which follows, and which is based 
on an incident in the old legends about 
the ogress Lamia, wmép fs, says the 
Scholiast, 6 Kpdrys Neyer €v TH 6povipo 
Spdpatt, Ore okuTddAny exovoa emepdeTo. 
Cf. Wasps 1177 and the note there. 
I take the last four words of line 78 to 
be a quotation either from the Lamia 
of Crates or from some other version of 


He was therefore bound to be - 


the old nursery-tale ; and the preceding 
expression rovr éor éxeivo not to refer 
to the oxiradov in particular, but to be 
the familiar form of recognition, rotr’ 
éxeivo (Birds 854, Frogs1341 and passim), 
leading up to the quotation. 

80. rod Tlavérrov| Tov tv la puddrrov- 
Tos. aivirrerat b€ ws bvTos avrov Seopo- 
dudakos. dvahéper Sé rovrov emt rov mapa 
Sodoxhet é€v “Ivayo “Apyov.—Scholiast. 
6 Ilavérrns was the name commonly 
given to the hundred-eyed Argus. See 
the next note. The expression dupOpav 
éynpyevos occurs in Clouds 72. 

81. etmep x. t..] ‘Qs ovdeis GdAos. “ Tov 
Snytov (vulgo Sypov) Bovkodeiv” de, ws 
Tv "Im 6 "Apyos ev “Ivdx@ Topokdéovs.— 
Scholiast. The meaning of the lines is 
somewhat obscure, but not, I think 
doubtful. The speaker is magnifying 
her own dexterity in escaping unob- 
served, by enlarging upon the extra- 
ordinary vigilance of herhusband. ‘He 
would be just the man,” she says, “to 
play the part of Argus, and tend ”— 
she was going to add ‘‘ Jo,” but substi- 
tutes mapa mpooSoxiay “ the public execu- 
tioner,” who was doubtless placed under 
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TIP. Gar dye? draws cal rami tovros dpdoopey, 


e wy 3 . ee ’ , 
EWS €T EOTLY ACOTPA KATA TOV OVPaVoV* 


€ ? bd ’ A ? 
AKkAnola O, Els hv wapeckevdopcba 


Apes Badiferv, €€ Em yevioerat. 85 


TY. A. vy tov AZ’, dore def ce KaTadaPeiv Edpas 


¢ \ “ , “~ 7 ? 
070 TO ALO@, TOY TpUTaVEwY KAaTAVTLKPU. 


TY. B. ravri yé tot vi} tov Al’ édepdpny, iva 


TAnpovpevns ~atvorue THS ExkAnolas. 


IIP. wAnpoupévns, tédAauwva ; 


TY. B. vt riv “Aprepiy, 90 


éywye. Tl yap adv yelpoy akpodpny dpa 


, \ > 9 ? bs ? 
Eaivovoa; yupva 6 é€oti po Ta Tratdia. 


TIP. ido yé ce Eaivovoay, iv tot cdéparos 


ovdey mapadjvar Tois KaOynpévols Edet. 


ms ’ 
ovKoby Kadd y av wdéOopev, ef mANpNS TVXOL 95 


€ on \ A > a - 
6 Onpos wv, Kd7reLO brepBaivoved Tis 


avaBarropéevn Oci€ere TOv Poppictov. 


the supervision of the keeper of the 
prison. Argus, since Io while under 
his charge bore the form of a cow, was 


Kina. 
CHORUS. 
KIna. 
CHORUS. 


I think therefore that Bovxodgcw here 
means simply to tend, and not, as most 
editors take it, to beguile or deceive: nor 
can I acquiesce in Bothe’s alteration of 
Tov Onpsoy into rd Onptoy the people; for 
Lamias was a gaoler, not a demagogue, 
and the notion of beguiling the people is 
quite foreign to the scope of the passage. 

83. dorpa| The early scenes in this 
play, as in the Wasps, are supposed to 
take place before daybreak. Night was 
probably represented on the Athenian 


popularly regarded as a cowherd, Bovxd- 
dos, and Bergler aptly refers to Aesch. 
Suppl. 297-300 


ri Snra wpds Tav7r’ dAoxos toxupd Adds ; 
Tov wav’ dpavrTa pvdak’ énéotrnoey Bol. 
motov mavorTny oioBouvkdAov A€yets 5 

“Apyov, tov ‘Eputs maida yns Karéxrave. 


stage by some black or star-spangled 
sky-scene, which when the day was 
supposed to break would be wound off 
round one of the mepiaxrot, or scene- 
rollers, so unwinding from the other 
roller the day-scene which was to take 
its place. 

87. tnd TO ido] “Yard ro Bryati.— 
Scholiast. See Peace 680 and the note 
there. The prytanes who presided over 
and controlled the proceedings of the 
Assembly sat close beside the Spa (the 
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Prax. But now to finish what remains to do 
While yet the stars are lingering in the sky ; 
For this Assembly, as you know, whereto 
We all are bound, commences with the dawn. 

1st W. And so it does: and we’re to seat ourselves 
Facing the prytanes, just below the speakers. 

224 W. See what I’ve brought, dear heart: I mean to do 
A little spinning while the Assembly fills. 


Prax. Fills? miserable woman ! 


254 W. Yes, why not? 


O I can spin and listen just as well. 
Besides, my little chicks have got no clothes. 

Prax. Fancy you spinning! when you must not have 
The tiniest morsel of your person seen. 
*T were a fine scrape, if when the Assembly’s full, 
Some woman clambering o’er the seats, and throwing 
Her cloke awry, should show that she’s a woman. 


stone pulpit from which the orators 
spoke) facing the assembled people. 
The women were to occupy the front 
rows, just below the Bnya, and so would 
be face to face with the presiding 
prytanes. In after times, these presi- 
dents were found too few in number to 
keep order, and a whole tribe (76 déxarov 
pépos THs médews) was told off to sit as 
presidents beside the Byya; vdépov eOjxate 
Kawvov, amrokAnpovy PvAny emt Td Bypa, Ares 
mpoedpevoeta—Aeschines against Timar- 
chus, 33. 

88. rauri epepdpny| Turi epxerat, pépovoa 
kai Eaivovoa épta.—Scholiast. Although 
in the translation I have used the more 
familiar word “spinning,” yet Eaivovca 
of course signifies the preliminary opera- 
tion of carding the wool, that is, working 
it between instruments like brushes, but 


with wire instead of hair, until all knots 
and matted tangles are rubbed out, and 
the wool is formed into long rolls of 
a similar texture throughout, and so 
rendered fit for the spindle. See Lysi- 
strata 535, 536, and 579. 

97. Poppioiov] Kai otros Sacvs nv. (He 
had previously said of Epicrates, odros 
ets Oagurnta Kopodeitat.) aivirrerat O€ Td 
yuvaiketoy aidotov.—Scholiast. The state- 
ment in Hesychius (s.v. "Apiorddnyos) 
that comic writers called ra yvvaixeia 
aidoia, amongst other names, Soppicious 
is doubtless grounded on the passage 
before us. Much that was said about 
Epicrates in the note on 71 supra might 
be repeated about Phormisius here. 
Like Epicrates, he was a rough big- 
bearded man (péyav ¢yov moyova’ Kablet 
Tov m@yeva.—NScholiast on Frogs 965, 
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nv © éyxabifauecba mpoTEepal, Ancopev 


? 4 
EvoTrethdpevar Oaipdria: Tov weyoved TE 


~ a > 9 ~ 
éray Kabepev, dv mepionabpecO , Exel, 


190 


tis ovk dv pas dvdpas Hyjoad’ dpav ; 


‘Ayvppios yotv tov Ipordpouv maéyor’ éxov 


NéEANOE Kaito. mpoTEpoy Hv ovTOS yuVT;: 


b A c ; 28 ? x » n~ 7 
vuvi &, 6pas, TpatTEl Ta péyloT Ev TH TOAEL. 


3 ~ lA 
ToUTOU yé TOL, Vi} THY ETlovTaY NMEpay, 


966). Like Epicrates, he took part in 
the restoration of the democracy: and 
we have already seen that he was joined 
with Epicrates as well in the embassy 
to the Persian Court, as in the subse- 
quent impeachment for receiving bribes 
therein. In the Frogs (965, where see 
the note) he is selected by Euripides as 
a sample of the rough hirsute personages 
which the teaching of Aeschylus was 
calculated to turn out; in contrast to 
. Gnpapévns 6 xopyos, whom he claims as 
the product of hisownteaching. After 
the fall of the Thirty, Phormisius intro- 
duced a measure for restricting the 
franchise to the owners of land, a pro- 
posal against which was written the 
fragment known as the thirty-fourth 
oration of Lysias, “‘ Against doing away 
with the ancient constitution of Athens.” 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who preserves 
the fragment, prefaces it with the follow- 
ing statement: Boppictds tis rv KareA- 
Oovrav pera tod Onpov yvopny eianynocato 
Tous pev Pevyovras kartévat, Thy O€ woAtrelay 
#2) Waolv, GAA Tois THY yHv ~xovoL wapa- 
Sovvat, BovAoyev@y radra kal Aakedatpovior. 
epeddov b€, rov Wydhicparos rovrov kupobéy- 
TOS, TevTaktayxihuoe cxeddv “AOnvaiwy dre- 


AaPnoeaOa Trav Kowdy. wa ph 0) rodTo 


105 


yevoto, ypadet Tov Adyoy rdvde 6 Avaias. 
—De Lysia Judicium, chap. 22. 

102. ’Ayippros] “O ’Ayupptos orparnyés 
Onrudpi@dns, dpéas ev AéoBeo, Kat ov 
peaOor d€ trav mowutay cuvérepe, Kat TPGTOS 
exkAnatagtiKoy dédmxev. 6 dé Tpdvopos 
“Ayuvpptos 8é 
evpumpaxtos.— Scholiast. The expression 
apétepoy nv yuyy refers of course to 
unnatural crimes in which Agyrrhius 
as a youth was supposed to have par- 
ticipated. According to Andocides, 
whose bitter enemy he was, Agyrrhius 
for several years farmed the harbour 
dues at a price (thirty talents a year) 
very greatly beneath their actual value, 
buying off competitors by paying them 
a sum down, and promising a share in 
the booty. Andocides, perceiving his 
knavery, outbid him by offering thirty- 
six talents, and even so made a moderate 
profit (Andoc. De Mysteriis, 133, 184.. 
It was probably in connexion with these 
transactions, that he was accused of 
embezzlement and thrown into prison 
(Dem. in Timoer. 153): but at the 
present moment all these ill deeds were 
forgotten, and he had become a prime 
favourite of the people, by the ordinary 
demagogic trick of increasing the public 


avAnris peyay €xov Toyeova. 
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No, if we sit in front and gather round us 
Our husbands’ garments, none will find us out. 


Why, when we’ve got our flowing beards on there, 


Who that bebolds us will suppose we’re women ? 


Was not Agyrrhius erst a woman ? 


Yet 


Now that he wears the beard of Pronomus, 


He passes for a man, a statesman too. 


O by yon dawning day, ’tis just for that, 


doles. The fall of Athens from her 
imperial position must have made it 
more difficult for the poorer classes to 
earn their living by attending the dicas- 
teries, and Agyrrhius hit on the idea of 
paying them for their attendance at the 
Assemblies also. At first he got the 
payment (76 éxkAnotacrixoy, as it was 
called) fixed at one obol: but this 
proved ineffective (infra 302); and it 
was raised by Heracleides to two obols. 
Thereupon, a year or two before the 


date of this play, Agyrrhius carried 


a further decree fixing it, like the 
Suaorixov, at three obols.—Aristotle, 
Polity of Athens, chap. 41 ; and see infra 
183-188 and 301-310. Hence he became 
a leading personage in the state (mpdrret 
Ta péyior ev TH model, Cf. Birds 800), and 
on the death of Thrasybulus succeeded 
him as the orparnyds on the coast of Asia 
(Xen. Hell. iv. 8. 31). The comedian 
Plato represented the Athenian Demus 
as saying 


AaBov, AaBov THs xeElpds ws TayicTd pov, 


péhAw oTpaTnyov xelpotoveiy *Ayuppiov. 


—Plutarch, Praecepta Gerendae Reipub- 
licae, v. See Plutarch’s remarks on this 
election. The memory of the man who 
introduced the rpiwBorov éxxkAnotactiKoy 
was long popular in Athens, and De- 
mosthenes (ubi supra), whilst recording 
his peculations, yet describes him as 
avdSpa xpyorov Kai Snporixov Kat wept Td 
mrnOos To tpetepov moAAa orovddcarra, 
The comic poets, on the other hand, 
had a special grudge against him from 
the fact that he reduced the gratuity 
which they had been accustomed to 
receive from the state. See Frogs 367. 
Pronomus was probably an Athenian, 

C 


and not the ilustrieus Theban who 
taught Alcibiades the flute. This litle 
incident of the women’s fictitious beards 
seems to introduce us to all the re- 
markable beards at Athens, those of 
Epicrates, Phormisius, Agyrrhius, Prono- 
mus. 

105. rovrov yé ror] To eqs. rovrov 
yé Tol eveKa, TOTOUTOY TOApNA TOAPOLE?, 
vn THY émtovoay NuEepav, Av mws mapadaBelv, 
—Scholiast. Agyrrhius, she means, has 
become a power in the state, by ceasing 
to be a woman, and assuming the beard 
and appearance of a man: and we will 
try a similar experiment in the hope of 


P7 
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TOALN Pa TOALGpEVv TocOUTOY obveEKa, 


iv Tos TapadaBely THS TOAEwS TA TPaypaTa 


duvdpeO, Oot ayabdy TL wmpaéat THY TodLY: 


~ bf 
viv pev yap ore Oéopev ovr éAadbvoper. 


TY. A. kat ras yuvaikoav Onrddpov ~Evvovoia 


ONLNyopyee ; 


110 


TIP. wodvd pév ody Epiard srov. 


Aéyovot yap Kat Tav veavickov dcot 


~ “~ ? — - 
wrEloTa oTrodobvTat, SetvoTadrous eivar A€yely: 


(a o’ Cf : a \ ? , 
Hpi O UVITTAaPKXEL TOVTO KATA TUXHV TLVa. 


TY. A. ovd« of8a: dewvdv & éoriv 4 pit’ prretpia. 


115 


TIP. ovxobv éirndes Evvedéynper éevOade, 


dws mpomedeTHoo@pey aKket Set A€yetv. 


ovK av dbdvois TO yévevoy av wepioovpévn, 


, “~ , 
ddAat O boat AaAEly pepedeTHKAaCi Tov ; 


> > “~ “A 
TY. A. ris &, @ pen, tpyadv ov Aadety ericrarat ; 


120 


TIP. %61 0% ov mrepidod Kal Tayéws avijp yevod- 


éy@ Oé Ocioa Tos orepdvovs mrepiOjoopat 


a similar result. The words vj rip 
emtovoay Hucpav are certainly a strange 
adjuration; but we must remember 
that they are used by a woman, and 
we should beware of altering the roe v7 
of the MSS. into roivyy with Bothe or 
rot 67 with Blaydes, lest we should there- 
by be sacrificing one of the “pretty 
oaths” of an Athenian lady. 

109. Odopev] Gciy is to scud with sails 
before the wind, éhavvev to propel the boat 
with oars. Dobree refers to the narrative 
which Xenophon gives of the hasty 
voyage of Iphicrates around the coasts 
of Peloponnesus: ef pév atpa dépor, 
Oéovres dua averravovto® ef dé éAauveww Séot, 
kaTa pépos Tovs vautas avérravey.—Hell. vi. 


2. 29. The Scholiast rightly explains 
the present passage to mean ove avépots . 
ovre Kwmats (nec velis nec remis) méoper, 
and cites the proverb which, as Bergler 
observes, is found in Aristaenetus, i. 14 
ad fin. and elsewhere, av apyipiov 7, 
mavra Oct x ehavverat, everything goes on 
swimmingly. 
«110. @nrtgpov Evvovcia] A female- 
minded company of women. The language 
is obviously that of tragedy, whether 
quoted or composed by Aristophanes. 
The Scholiast remarks éx rpay@dias rotro, 
and Le Fevre adds Kuripidem sapit, “it 
smacks of Kuripides.” 

112. réyv veavicxwy| This charge is 
frequently brought against Athenian 
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We women dare this daring deed to do, 


If we can seize upon the helm of state 


And trim the ship to weather through the storm ; 


For neither sails nor oars avail it now. 


jst W, 
Address the Assembly ? 


How can the female soul of womankind 
Prax. Admirably well. 


Youths that are most effeminate, they say, 


Are always strongest in the speaking line ; 


And we’ve got that by nature. 


1st W. Maybe so. 


Still inexperience is a serious matter. 
Prax. And is not that the very reason why 
We’ve met together to rehearse the scene ? 


Now do make haste and fasten on your beards, 


And all you others who have practised talking. 


1st W. Practised, indeed! can’t every woman talk ? 


Prax. Come, fasten on your beard, and be a man. 
Pll lay these chaplets down, and do the same. 


orators.— Knights 877-880, Clouds 1093. 
It may have been merely a_ hasty 
generalization from one or two con- 
splcuous instances (see the note on 
102 supra): and yet it is conceivable 
that the total loss of shame which must 
accompany such turpitude might make 
men more reckless, and therefore more 
ready, speakers. By a converse argu- 
ment to that which Praxagora employs, 
the sophist whom Lucian holds up to 
our abhorrence in his Rhetorum Prae- 
ceptor (23) contends that as women are 
Aadiorepot than men, therefore the most 
effeminate orators will also be the most 
effective. 

115. ovx oida] This is the expression 


of a person who has been listening to 
anargument “which cannot be answered, 
but does not convince.” TI cannot con- 
tradict your argument, but still, cf. Frogs 
30. dewdoy means @ serious matter, cf. 
Wasps 834; Aesch. Prom. 39; Eur. Hec. 
884, Andr. 985, Iph. in Aul. 917. 

119. doa:] The women in general are 
not to assume their beards until 273 
infra. Only the intending speakers are 
to put them onnow. Hence Praxagora, 
when putting hers on, four lines below, 
is careful to explain that she does so in 
view of speaking herself. 

122. rovs oreddvovs|] Praxagora ap- 
pears to have been holding several 
chaplets for the use of the speakers. 
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Kadth med tyuav, fv rh por dd€n r€yetv. 


VY. B. dcip’, & yAvxurarn Tipagayipa, oxérpat, Tdday, 


e€ ‘ , \ “~ 7? 
@S Kal KaTayéNacTOV TO Tpaypa paiveTat. 1 


ITP. was KarayéXaortov ; 


bo 
or 


TY. B. domep ef tis oniias 


-? ? b , 
ToHyova TEepLonoeey EeoTadevpevars. 


ITP. 


6 TepioTiapyos, WEepipepely XpPr) TY yadrRv. 


mapit’ és To mpbcber. “Apippades, madaat hadav. 


KdOi¢e wapidv. ris ayopedew Bovrerat ; 


TY. A. éyo. 


These she puts down whilst tying on 
her beard. 

126. onias|] ‘Ampécdoyos 7 «ixacia, 
says the Scholiast. It probably refers 
to some fanciful similarity between the 
complexion ofthe women, lightly bronzed 
by the sun, and the colour of the white 
cuttlefish lightly browned by the fire. 
Aevxal yap ai oniat, says one Scholiast ; 
eoradevpevats dé, €& emurodns omrndeicas* 
oradevery yap To py Alay émtTnoa, adds 
another. But this is a frivolous woman ; 
and Praxagora has no time to waste on 
such idle fancies as these. She is the 
one woman of the party who is thoroughly 
sensible, and thoroughly mn earnest; and 
taking no notiee of her companion’s 
nonsense, she hurries in pantomime 
through the preliminary ceremonies, 
after which the REHEARSAL imme- 
diately begins, 

128. 6 mepeoriapyos| The peristiarch 
was an official who superintended the 
purification of the place in which an 
Athenian Assembly was to be held by 
carrying sacrificed sucking-pigs around 
its limit. All who took part in the 
Assembly were required to come within 


130 


ITIP. wep20ou on rév orédavoy tixayabh. 


this line of purification. Cf. Acharnians 
44, Pollux (viti. segm. 104) has a short 
article Ilepi Ieptariapyov, and observes 
"Exd@atpoy xorpidiots pukpois ovroe rip 
éxkAnolay, Kat to Oéatpov' Kabdporov sé 
As the peristi- 
arch purified the theatre as well as the 
place of assembly, he was probably even 
nowsittingamongstthe audience,and was 
personally addressed by Praxagora. These 
lustrations were also called repiorta.— 
Photius s.v. wepioriapxos. See Aeschines 
against Timarchus, 23, and the Scholiasts 
there; Schémann de Comitiis Athenien- 
sium, 1.8(Paley’stranslation). Praxagora 
substitutes yadnp for xorpid:oy, not wishing 
in an assembly of ladies to use so 
ambiguous a word as the latter. 

129. mapir’ és ré mpdaGev| It would 
seem, from Acharnians 438, 44, that this 
was the recognized formula wherewith 
the xjpvé invited the people to come 
within the line of lustration. Of Ari- 
phrades the Schohast says as dvapepty- 
pévov avrais® Nodopetrar dé mpos yuvaikas 
aiaxpos Sv xiOap@ddés, Apparently, there- 
fore, the Scholiast would identify the 
person here addressed with that Ari- 


n~ , > lad 
routo xotpiduoy ékadeiro. 
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Maybe Pll make a little speech myself. 
27d W.O, here, sweet love, Praxagora: look, child ! 
O what a merry joke this seems to me! 


Prax. Joke! where’s the joke ? 


272 W. ’Tis just as if we tied 


A shaggy beard to toasting cuttlefish. 
Prax. Now, Purifier, carry round the — cat. 


Come in! 
Come in, sit down. 


1st W.. 


phrades of whose bestiality we have 
heard more than enough in the Knights, 
the Wasps, and the Peace. And so also 
the Scholiast on Lucian’s Pseudologista, 
3. But that was thirty years ago: those 
scandals must have long since passed 
into oblivion. There is nothing un- 
common in the name of Ariphrades; 
and the offence here attributed to Ari- 
phrades is merely “talking,” an offence 
perhaps not altogether alien to a 
woman’s character, tis yap yuvatkéy ov 
Aarely éericrarar; Andin my judgement 
Praxagora, in the character of xypvé, 18 
merely calling upon one of the women 
to stop chattering and to come and take 
her seat within the line of purification. 
She naturally uses a man’s name (as if 
she were in the real Assembly, cf. infra 
293, 294), though of course the adjective 
apippadis isboth masculineand feminine. 
And rapiov in the next line is used in 
precisely the same sense as mdpite in 
this. 

130. tis dyopevey BovAerat;| Here we 
have the well-known formula with which 
the xyjpv& declares the debate to be 
opened. See Acharnians 45, Thesm. 


Ariphrades, don’t chatter so. 
Who will address the meeting ? 
Prax. Wear this chaplet then, and luck be with you. 


379. In each of these instances, as here, 
the intending speaker simply answers 
"Eyo. Originally, men over fifty years of 
age were first invited to speak: érepwrd 
6 knpv& “tis dyopevew Bovrerat Tav imép 
mevTyKovtTa éTn yeyovorav;” émerdav O€ od700 
mavres elm@ot, TOT HON Kedever héyew TaY 
ardor AOnraioy tov Bovdspevov.—Aeschi 
nes against Timarchus, 23. But as Sché- 
mann (De Comitiis, i. 10) remarks, with 
something like a feeling of personal 
resentment, “this custom had long been 
obsolete; and young men scarcely out 
of their teens, with a very diminutive 
stock of knowledge, but a very consider- 
able one of impudence, were generally 
the first to take possession of the bema, 
and not unfrequently the last to give it 
up to their betters.” 

131. rov crédavor] Sredavotyrat yap ot 
Snpnyopodyres.— Scholiast. That Athen- 
ian orators wore a wreath while deliver- 
ing their speeches is of course well 
known; and the custom is noticed by 
Axistophanes not only in the scene 
before us, but also in the Birds and the 
Thesmophoriazusae. Wreaths were also 
worn by revellers; of év rois cuprociots 
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TY. A. i803, ITIP. Aéyos dy. TY. A. cira mpiv mei déyo ; 
a i 3 
TIP, (dod meitv. TY. A. ti yap, @ per’, eorehavocdpnp ; 
~ 2 ~ 
TIP. did’ éxmoddév: rowadr av pds eipydow 
~ > 
KQKEL. TY. A. ri 05 od wivovot Kav THKKANGIa 3 135 
TIP. (do8 yé cou wivovor. TY. A. v7 tiv “Aprepty, 
Kal Tadrad y ev¢wpov. Ta yotv BovAcipara 
7 A eo KN , 3 4 , 
avTav ba0 av mpdEwotv evOvpovpévors 
eomep peOvovtwy eoTi mapamemAnypeva. 
’ 
kat vy Ala onévdovai y+ 4 Tivos ydpiv 140 
~ > ~ lon 
TocatTa y yor, elrep olvos pi mapry ; 
‘ ‘ “A 79 of 5) , 
Kat NoldopobvTai y @amep eumemoxores, 
‘ XN ~ > 39 - 3 e ? ; 
Kal Tov wapolvotvT exghépova of To€dTat. 
IIP od pév Bddige cai KdOno oddev yap et. 
TY. A. vi rov Ad’, FH poe py yeverayv Kpetrrov Hv: 145 





catehavovrre, says the Scholiast on 183 it), or that she was about to commence 
infra. See infra 691 and the note there. a revel (as her friend interprets it). 
The assumption of a wreath, therefore, A very similar misapprehension occurs, 
might mean either that the wearer was when Peisthetaerus, about to commence 
about to speak (as Praxagora intended his oration to the Birds, calls out: 


Boy, bring me a wreath for my hair 
And awash for myhands. Ev. Why, what mean these commands? Isa dinner in near contemplation. 
Pei. No dinner, I ween: ’tis a spEEcH that I mean, a stalwart and lusty oration.—Birds 463-5. 


By a somewhat analogous inference, Fragm. Com. Graec.) that the dead must 
from the custom of placing a wreath on be going to a banquet in the unseen 
the head after death, it is argued in’ world: 
the Tagenistae (Fragm. 1 in Meineke’s 

ovS dy nod’ ovrws écrepayvwpévor vexpot 

mpovKeiue?’, ovS Gy KaTakexXpipévoe pvpo.s, 

ei pt) KaTaBavras edOéws Tivey ede. 

Why should they lay our corpses out, arranged 

With wreaths, and perfumed with the sweetest scents, 

Unless we’re straightway going to drink below ? 


132. mpiv mtv] The first speaker im- to drink, she betrays both her own sex, 
mediately breaks down. By proposing and her ignorance of parliamentary 
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Ist W. There. 


Prax. Just listen. Drink! 


Prax. Speak away. 
1st W. Then what’s this chaplet for ? 


1st W. What speak before I drink ? 


Prax. O get away. Is this what you’d have done 


Amongst the men ? 
Prax. Drink, fool? 
And strong drink too. 


lst W. What, don’t men drink at meetings ? 
1st W. By Artemis, I know they do, 
Look at the Acts they pass. 


Do you mean to tell me that they’d pass such nonsense 


If they weren’t drunk ? 


Besides, they pour libations. 


Or what’s the meaning of those tedious prayers 
Unless they’d got some wine, I'd like to know, 


Besides, they quarrel just hke drunken men, 


And when one drinks too much, and get’s too noisy, 


In come the Archer-boys, and run him out, 


Prax. Begone and sit you down, for you're no good. 
1st W. Good lack, I wish I’d never worn a beard ; 





proceedings, and she is accordingly dis- 
missed by Praxagora with scant courtesy. 

137. eif@pov] Od pdvoy Cwpdv, adda Kal 
eUCwpov, akparov.—Scholiast. 

138. évOvpoupévais] To such as ponder 
these things in their minds. The Acts 
they pass are, if you consider them 
carefully, likethe mad acts of drunkards. 
On raparemdnypeva the Scholiast observes 
pavkd. SiaBadrAec rovs ‘AOnvaiovs ws del 
Kaka Boudevopévous. 

140. orévdove.] Solemn prayers were 
usually accompanied by libations: o7eéy- 
Oovres eixdpecOa, Peace 431-485; émi 
Tats omovOais Kat tais evyais, Wasps 868. 
The woman therefore infers from the 
prayers with which the Assemblies were 
opened, that there must have been wine 
present for the purpose of the ac- 
companying libations; and insinuates 
that the prayers were offered for the 


sake of obtaining the wine. ‘“ Quod ex 
religionis praescripto fiebat a viris, ubi 
in concionem ventum erat,” says Le 
Fevre, ‘‘id amore vini fieri interpretatur 
muliercula sitiens.” 

148. of ro€éra:] The Scythian archers 
who formed the city police at Athens are 
frequently mentioned in these comedies. 
And as to their haling disorderly per- 
sons out of the Assembly or the Council, 
see Ach. 54; Knights 665; Plato, Pro- 
tagoras, chap. x; and cf. infra 258. 

145, yeverav|] My éxew rovrov roy Teywra. 
apavavOnoopat, EnpavOncopar.—Scholiast ; 
ef. Frogs 1089. “Av I didn’t shave, 
I wud be torminted wid an outrajis 
thurrst ; for there’s nothin’ so dhryin’ to 
the throat as a big billy-goat beard 
waggin’ undher the chin,” says Private 
Mulvaney in one of Rudyard Kipling’s 
tales. 
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diver yap, es ok, abavavOjoopat. 


ITP. 
ITP. 


> 
éaO Aris érépa BovreTat Aéyerv ; 


TY. B. éyo. 


10. d% oredavod- Kal yap Th xpny épydgerat. 


+ ed 3 N N ~ 9 ~ 
dye vuv das avdpioti Kai Karas épets, 


dveperoapévyn 7d ox Apa TH Baxrnpia. 
éBovrduny pev Erepoy av tev 7OdSav 


TY. B. 


150 


héyerv Ta BéATICA’, ty’ Exabhuny fovxos: 


A &’ > 2? ? A >. 2 
VUV O OUK EAC, KATA YE THY EnV Lav, 


3 a ? -, > ~ 
ev TOlot KamnA€iolot AdKKOUS EpTroLelv 


VOATOS. 


ITP. 


é€uol pev ov doxel pa To bed. 15 


or 


Q\ ‘\ ? wn “~ 
Ba TH Ob; TédaLva, TO Tov Voby exeLSs ; 


3 a 
TY. B. rid orw; od yap by meiv y Arno ce. 


TIP. pada Al’, ad avijp dv 7d Oe xatdpocas, 


> b] ~ 
Kaito. Th y GAN eitrotoa OcEidtara. 


CY. B. & vi tov “AmdAdq. 


IIP. wave reivvy, as éyo 


b b' 


160 


’ 
exkAnoidoovs ovK av mpoBainy Tov méda 
Q a b \ a?) b ? 
Tov ETEpoy, El wy Tar axpiBoOyoerat. 


148. epyd¢erar| Urget, Le Fevre. The 
matter is pressing; literally, is working. 

151. ¢BovAdunv av| The second speaker 
makes a brilliant start, well suited to an 
orator addressing the Assembly for the 
first time. And she goes on swimmingly 
until the recognized female oath pa ra 
Gea (by Demeter and Persephone) in- 
advertently escapes her and reveals her 
sex. By rév nbdder she means the speakers 
accustomed to address you, the usual 
speakers, rav €80s éxdvtay héyetv.— Scho- 
liast. Bergler refers to the openings of 
the First Philippic of Demosthenes and 
the Archidamus of Isocrates. ty’ éxa6y- 
pny jovxos in which case I should have sat 
quiet. See the note on 426 infra, 

153. rnv épnv] Acimes yvouny.—Scho- 


liast; a very frequent ellipsis, though 
here, perhaps, Wjpov is more appropriate. 
The speaker, unaccustomed to public 
speaking, commences by saying, J’7/ not 
permit; then, recollecting that it is for 
the Assembly, and not for herself alone, 
to decide the matter, she adds apologeti- 
cally, So far at least as my single vote 
[or opinion] goes. To connect, as is 
commonly done, piavy with otk édow and 
eprrovety, L'll not permit one single woman 
to make, is contrary both to the sense of 
the passage and to the Greek idiom. 
The transgressors she is attacking would 
not be exclusively, or even chiefly, 
women: nay in the viewof Aristophanes, 
who is constantly, and indeed in this 
very passage, assailing the wine-bibbing 
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I’m parched to death with thirst, I really am. 


Prax. Would any other like to speak ? 
Prax. Put on this chaplet and be quick. 


2nd W. Yes, I. 


Time presses. 


Now lean your weight upon your walking-stick, 


And speak your words out manfully and well. 


Ww. 


I could have wished some more experienced man 


Had risen to speak, while I sat still and listened. 


But now I say [ll not permit, for one, 


That in their taverns men should make them tanks 


Of water. 
Prax. How! by the Twain ? 
224 W, Why, what’s amiss ? 


’Tis not proper, by the Twain. 
Girl, have you lost your wits? 
I never asked for drink. 


Prax. You are a man, and yet invoked the Twain. 


All else you said was excellently right. 


224 W. O yes, by Apollo! 


Prax. Mind then, I won’t move 


Another step in this Assembly business, 


Unless you are strict and accurate in this, 


propensities of women, they would be 
chiefly, if not exclusively, men, And 
Porson justly doubts if ov« édow piav 
could be correctly used for ovdepiapy 
ET. 

154, Adkxovs] Adkkot were tanks or 
rectangular pits dug in the ground, and 
lined with some water-tight cement, 
xovia, which rendered them safe recep- 
tacles for wine or oil. Adkkoe’ ofkodjnpara 
Xptora, oivov [7] €Aaiov vmrodoxeta.— Pho- 
tius. 


Ties Opvypata UTo yy wWoLovyTEs, EvYPYXOPT) 


’AOnvaiot kat Tv GdrAov “ENAjver 


kal orpoyyvAa Kai Terpadyova, kal KovidyTes 
avra, olvoy trodéyovrat kal €atoy eis adra, 
kal ratra AdkKovs Kkadovo..— Photius, 
Suidas. Blaydes refers to Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, iv. 2. 22 kat yap oivos rodvs jy, 


It seems 
that in some taverns a pernicious custom 
had grown up, of filling these tanks 
with water instead of wine: and against 
this the wine-loving woman indignantly 
protests. 

155. pa ro eo] On this, the favourite 
oath of Athenian women, see Wasps 
1396 and the note there. These unlucky 
words no sooner slip from the speaker’s 
lips than Praxagora angrily interrupts 
her and, it would seem from 168 infra, 
snatches the chaplet from her head. 

160. & v7 Tov “Amdd\d\@| Oh by Apollo, so 
I did, as Dr. Blaydes translates it. 
Acknowledging her error, she is now 
careful to employ an oath such as a 
man would be likely to use. 


dv ey NaKkKols KovLaTOIS eixor. 
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VY. B. dépe tov crégpavoy: Eyo yap avd r€Ew aru. 


oipat yap 4On pewedeTnKéval KadOs. 


éuol yap, ® yuvatkes ai kabhpevat, 


TIP. yuvaixas, & dvoTnve, Tovs dvdpas héyets ; 


VY. B. d¢ ’Emiyovév y’ éxeivov: émiBrXéyraca yap 


’ ~ ~ b] 
EKELTE TPOS ‘yuvaikas @ounv EyeLV. 


TIP. aireppe kai od Kat xdéOno’ éevrevdevi. 


aN bs ‘7 XI oo , , A 
avTi) yap buav y evexd pot A€Eetv Coxe, 


Tovel AaBovaa Tois Oeois wey evYopmat 


Tuxely KaToplacaca Ta BeBovdevpéva. 


3 \ > SS \ “~ ~ ? ? 
éuot 0 toov pey THade THS xdpas péra 


cd ¢ aA 5 \ ‘ ? 
dooviep tuly’ dx Popa € Kal pépw 


‘ ~ , v4 ? ? 
T& THS TWOAEWS arravTa Papéws mpdypara. 


175 


6p@ yap avTiv mpocTadtatolt ypopmevnv 


det Tovnpois: Kav Tis Huépay plav 


Xpnoros yévnrat, déxa movnpos yiyverat. 


>? ¢ 7 7 > Sf 2 lA 
émétpewas ETEp@ mreEloy ert dpdoe Kakd. 


Xargerov pev ovy dvdpas ducapéctous vouvberety, 


180 


ol rovs gidety pev BovrAopévovs Oedoikare, 


9 anf) 
Tous 0 ovK é€0éXovTas avTiBoretO ExdaToTE. 


3 ? = ued 5 ) ? 
ExkAnotaiow hv oT ovK expopcda 


165. & yuvaixes] She is addressing the 
audience in the theatre as if they were 
the people assembled inthe Pnyx. There 
would be no women in either place: 
but her eye, she explains, chanced to 
fall upon Epigonus, a man so effeminate 
that she mistook him for a woman. 
ovUTos K@p@deirar ws padakéds, says the 
Scholiast. The word éxetve in 168 means 
in his direction. 

171. rovdi] Tév orépavov.—Scholiast. 
After adjusting the chaplet on her own 
head, Praxagora proceeds to deliver 


a well-considered speech; apparently 
not precisely the same, though of course 
on the same lines, as that which she is 
presently supposed to have addressed to 
the Assembly. See infra 429-454. 

176. mpoordraiot rovnpois| The leading 
demagogue, who for the time being 
swayed the decisions of the popular 
Assemblies was called, if not officially 
entitled, 6 mpooratns rov Snyov. See 
Aristotle’s Polity of Athens, chap. 28. 
There had been rovnpot rpoordra enough 
and to spare during the Peloponnesian 


e 
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273 W. Give me the chaplet, and T'll try again. 
Ive thought of something very good to say. 


In my opinion, O assembled women, 
Prax. O monstrous! woMmEN, idiot, when they’re MEN ? 
2nd W. Twas all Epigonus: he caught my eye 
And so, methought ’twas women I harangued. 


Prax. You, too, retire and sit you down again, 


For I myself will wear the chaplet now 
Your cause to further: and I pray the gods 


That I may haply prosper our design. 


I have, my friends, an equal stake with you 


In this our country, and I grieve to note 
The sad condition of the state’s affairs. 


I see the state employing evermore 


Unworthy ministers ; if one do well 


A single day, he’ll act amiss for ten. 


You trust another: he’ll be ten times worse. 


Hard, hard it is to counsel wayward men, 


Always mistrusting those who love you best, 


And paying court to those who love you not. 


There was a time, my friends, we never came 


War: Cleon, Hyperbolus, Cleophon. 
In Peace 684 the appellation sovnpos 
mpoorarns is expressly applied to Hyper- 
bolus: and it would almost seem from 
Plutus 920 that the combination of 
these two words had become, in a 
manner, proverbial. Cleophon appears 
to have acquired his supremacy by insti- 
tuting the dole of the dewpixdy, and now, 
we may well believe, Agyrrhius was 
attaining a similar position by his 
institution of the dole of the éxkdnor- 


aorixdy, See the note on 102 supra. 


For, in my judgement, Praxagora is here 
contrasting Agyrrhius as a zovnpéy mpoo- 
ratny (whence the epithet movnpov, 185 
infra) with Thrasybulus: the former 
having only his own aggrandisement 
at heart; the latter a genuine patriot, 
earnestly promoting the real welfare 
of the people. Yet Agyrrhius was fast 
becoming the popular favourite, whilst 
the influence of Thrasybulus was steadily 
declining. , 

188. éxkAnoiaow k.7.d.] Dicit tempus 
ante Periclem, says Bothe, absurdly. 
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; » 9 , 
ovdty 76 mapdmav: aAAa Tov y ArydppLov 


Tovnpov hyovpecba: vov 6& ypopévov 


/ 
6 pev AaBay apytptov birepeTHvEcey, 
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Edpacas, e¢ ToUT elmas ev THKKANGILA. 


TY. A. @AN ovK« ay céroyv. 


TIP. pnd’ é0igov vuy A€éyerv. 
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TO ouppayiKoy ad TOO, br EckoTrovpeba, 


Praxagora is contrasting the state of 
things before, with the state of things 
after, the introduction by Agyrrhius 
of the rpimBorov éxxdrnoracrixdy. She 
notices two points of contrast: (1) 
Before that period the citizens had 
become quite unaccustomed to attend 
the Assembly, whereas now they flock 
to it. This is the burden of the second 
semichorus, infra 800-310; and cf. 
Plutus 329. (2) Before that period 
everybody recognized that Agyrrhius 
was @ rogue: whereas now it is difficult 
to praise him enough. The words ov« 
expopueIa simply mean that the habit of 
attending the Assembly had fallen into 
general disuse. 

186. trepernvecev] Here again Bothe 
absurdly says, ximium laudare solet con- 
ciones, whereas the meaning is lauded 
Agyrrhius to the skies, extravagantly 
praised Agyrrhius. But indeed none 
of the commentators seem to have the 
slightest inkling of what Praxagora is 
talking about in this portion of her 
speech, all of them esteeming apparently 
the minutiae of the poet’s language of 


more account than the working of the 
poet’s mind, 

188. rots piododopeiv| Tots puodods 
Bovdopevovs AaBeiv, Kal yap mapa rdv 
Onpaywyav AapBavover, Kat 6 ph aBoy 
pucet Oé€X\wov AaBeiv.—Scholiast. Accord- 
ing to the Scholiast, therefore, it is 
a case of sour grapes. They who cannot 
get the rpraBodor hide their disappoint- 
ment by railing at the immorality of 
those who are more successful. I think 
that this is certainly the meaning of 
the passage, the course which the od 
LaBav takes being introduced as it were 
mapa mpoodoxiay; though no doubt there 
were many honest citizens who refused 
the pay (éxxAnriactai oikdorrot), and 
sincerely lamented the prevailing cor- 
ruption. And cf. Isocrates de Pace, 
155, 156. 

190. *Adpodirny dpooas] Like the oath 
by the twain goddesses, the oath by 
Aphrodite was peculiarly a woman’s 
oath. It is employed six times in the 
present play, six times in the Lysistrata, 
and once in the Plutus, and invariably 
by a woman. The sole exception in 
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To these Assemblies; then we knew full well 


Agyrrhius was a rogue: we come here now, 


And he who gets the cash applauds the man, 

And he who gets it not, protests that they 

Who come for payment ought to die the death. 
1st W. By Aphrodite now, but that’s well said! 
Prax. Heavens! Aphrodite! ’T'were a pleasant jest, 


If in the Assembly you should praise me so! 


1st W. Ah, but I won’t. 


Prax. Then don’t acquire the habit. 


This League again, when first we talked it over, 





these comedies is Thesm. 254, and it 
is an exeeption which proves the rule ; 
for there it is used by Mnesilochus, who 
is being dressed up in woman’s clothes, 
to pass off as a woman, and who there- 
fore naturally employs the oath proper 
toa woman. The words pnd’ édifov, two 
lines below, mean Don’t get into the habit 
of praising me in that manner. It is not 
unusual with the poet, when one of his 
characters is making an argumentative 
speech, to punctuate each branch of 
the argument by some such interruption 
as the present. See the note on Wasps 
559. Here Praxagora’s argument is 
divided by interruptions into four sec- 
tions. The object of the first section 
was to show how men mismanage the 
internal affairs of the state by giving 
their confidence to corrupt and profli- 
gate self-seekers like Agyrrhius, in 
preference to true and tried friends 
of the people like Thrasybulus. The 
second section relates to their mis- 
management of external affairs by 
reason of their impatience and incon- 
stancy. The third section consists of 


a proposal that since the men have 
proved so incompetent to manage the 
state, its affairs should now be placed 
in the hands of the women; whilst 
the fourth and last is a prolonged 
eulogy of the women, showing their 
really very remarkable qualifications 
for guiding and preserving the state. 
193. 7d cuppaxexdy| Mepi rod cvppaxexov 
@iddxopos ioropei Gti wpd Ovo éerev eyévero 
cuppayia Aakedatpovioy Kat Botorav. — 
Scholiast. Petit’s suggestion that Aake- 
datpovioy in the scholium ought to be 
’"AOnvaioy has met with universal accept- 
ance. For Praxagora is beyond all 
doubt referring to the momentous 
Anti-Spartan League of B.c. 395, which 
was inaugurated by the battle of 
Haliartus and the death of Lysander, 
which at once raised Athens from the 
position of a mere dependency of Sparta 
into that of a free and leading Hellenic 
state; and which in its result altered 
the whole current of Hellenic history. 
Originally struck between Thebes and 
Athens it was quickly joined by Argos, 
Corinth, and other important states, 
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Apyeios dpuabts, dX ‘lepadvupos codés: 


and became so powerful that the military 
leaders proposed at once to march upon 
Sparta and “destroy the wasps in their 
nest.” But in the following summer 
the great battle of Corinth, 7 peyddn 
payn wmpos Aakedatwovious, 7 év KopivOa 
(Demosthenes in Lept. 59) resulted in 
a Lacedaemonian victory; and no 
contingent suffered so severely as the 
Athenian, which was assailed both in 
front and on the flank by the Spartan 
troops. And shortly afterwards Agesi- 
laus won another victory in the well- 
contested battle of Coronea. No wonder 
that the Athenians were disgusted, 
7#xGovro, at this discomfiture of the 
League from which they had expected 
so much. The historical allusions 
contained in this second section of 
Praxagora’s speech are considered more 
fully in the Introduction. 

196. 6 rotr’ dvameioas| Kéveva éyet, 
says the Scholiast; a very natural 
mistake, since Conon was the author 
of all the abiding benefits which the 
Athenians derived from the Anti-Spartan 
League. He broke the naval power of 
Sparta in the battle of Cnidus, swept 
the Lacedaemonian garrisons from the 
isles of the Aegean, and returned home, 


a second Themistocles, to rebuild the 
Long Walls of Athens and the forti- 
fications of Peiraeus. But far from 
being the orator who induced them to 
enter into the League, he was not even 
in Athens at the time. From the 
disaster at Aegospotami until his 
triumphant return to Athens some 
months after the exhibition of this 
play, he had been continuously in the 
service of Evagoras of Cyprus or 
the Persian King. Nor did he ever fall 
under the censure of the Athenians. 
The allusion here is doubtless to the 
most persuasive of the many speakers 
(wdprodAot Evynydpevoy, Xen. Hell. iti. 
5. 16) who advocated the formation 
of the League. It cannot have been 
Thrasybulus, who seems to have been 
very cautious and undecided in the 
matter, and whose case is mentioned 
seven lines below. It was some orator 
unnamed by Xenophon. 

197. vais Set kabédxew | This wasanother 
immediate result of the Anti-Spartan 
League. Till then the Athenians, since 
the surrender of their city to Lysander, 
had been permitted to maintain twelve 
triremes and-no more, a number doubt- 
less sufficient for merely defensive 
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It seemed the only thing to save the state. 


Yet when they’d got it, they disliked it. 


He 


Who pushed it through was forced to cut and run. 
Ships must be launched ; the poor men all approve, 
The wealthy men and farmers disapprove. 

You used to hate Corinthians, and they you; 

They are friendly now: do you be friendly too. 


Argeius was a fool: now Jerome’s wise. 





purposes. But so soon as they had 
recovered their independence, their 
first object would be to increase their 
fleet; and accordingly, a year or two 
later, we find them in: possession of 
very considerable naval armaments. At 
Athens the duty of equipping a trirenie 
was not, as a rule, performed at the 
public expense, but was imposed upon 
some wealthy citizen, so that the in- 
crease of the fleet was not always a 
matter for rejoicing with the richer 
classes, éBapotvro yap traits tpinpapyias, 
as the Scholiast says. As to the yewpyol, 
whether rich or poor, their lands were 
always exposed to the incursions of an 
enemy, and they were consequently al- 
ways averse to war. “ Had Attica been 
an island, and the Athenians masters of 
the sea,” says Xenophon (De Rep. Ath. 
li, 14), “they would have escaped all 
the evils of war: viv d€ of yewpyovvres 
Kal of mAovctor AOnvaiwy trépyovrat (come 
under the power of, are exposed to) 
Tovs ToNepiovs waddov.” The terms doxei 
and ov doxet relate to the voting of 
the different classes in the Assembly, 
and, to a member of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, are well represented in Le 
Fevre’s Latin translation by placet and 


non placet. 

200. cai od viv x.7.d.] The Corinthians, 
whose animosity to Athens had been the 
immediate occasion of the Peloponnesian 
War, and who throughout, and at the 
termination of, the war, had shown 
themselves her most rancorous enemies, 
were nevertheless amongst the earliest 
to join, and the most eager in supporting, 
the Anti-Spartan League. But in the 
second year of the League, the war was 
transferred into the territory of Corinth, 
which was systematically desolated by 
sword and fire. A large minority of her 
citizens became desirous of returning to 
the Spartan alliance; we hear of the 
gates of the city being closed against 
the fugitives after the battle of Corinth ; 
and it may possibly be inferred from 
the present passage that there was a 
recrudescence at Athens of the old 
anti-Corinthian feeling. Praxagora 
therefore, not now merely stating 
facts, but giving her own opinion, ex- 
horts them to meet the friendly dis- 
position of Corinth with equal friendli- 
ness. 

201. *Apyeios x.r.A.] Kar elpwreiar. 6 
yap ’Apyeios codes, 6 SO “lep@vupos apabhys. 
To dé 'Apyetos dvopza xvproy.— Scholiast. 
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Ta Onpbcia yap picbopopoivTes yphuata 


Praxagora, giving instances of the muta- 
bility and perversity of Athenian opinion, 
says, Ye thought Argeius a blockhead, and 
yet ye think Hieronymus clever. Whether 
their characters are reversed, as the 
Scholiast thinks, or whether they were 
both rude and ignorant men, it is im- 
possible to say. Argeius as a proper 
name occurs in Xenophon’s ‘Hellenics 
and elsewhere. Hieronymus was a 
common Athenian name, and it is very 
unlikely that Praxagora is referring, as 
Paulmier supposes, to the officer whom 
Conon, on his departure for Babylon, 
left in part command of the Persian 
and allied navy in Cyprus. The Hierony- 
mus mentioned here was doubtless some 
obscure politician in Athens. The line 
appears to be introduced, after the 
manner of Aristophanes, and like the 
reference to Aesimus a few lines below, 
to touch a lighter chord in the midst 
of Praxagora’s serious arraignment of 
Athenian policy. 

202. Sernpia| Swrnpia is personified 
here as Salus in the Latin proverbial 
expression ‘Nec Salus nobis saluti jam 
esse, si cupiat, potest,” Plautus, Mostel- 
laria, u. 1.4; Captivi, 11. 3.14; Cistel- 
laria, iv. 2.76. The expression is used 
‘also by Terence and Cicero, and doubt- 
less was borrowed from them by the 
Elizabethan statesman Davison, when 


he addressed his queen as one “whom 
Salvation itself is not able to save, if 
these purposes are continued.’’—Motley’s 
United Netherlands, 1.428. The mean- 
ing of mapakrmretvis well illustrated by the 
invocation in Peace 978 seq., where Peace 
is adjured not merely just to show her 
face and withdraw it again (wapaxvrrew), 
but to reveal herself in her full and 
perfect beauty to the gaze of her devoted 
admirers, amédyvoy é6dAnv aavrnv. Cf. 
Thesm. 797-9. A glimpse of Safety was 
afforded to the Athenians by the Anti- 
Spartan League and the victory of 
Conon at Cnidus, but this, in the opinion 
of Praxagora, was more or less counter- 
balanced by the growing alienation 
of the people from the counsels of 
Thrasybulus, who had brought them 
gernpia in even darker days than 
these. 

203. GpacvBovdros] Thrasybulus him- 
self, not now called upon for advice, is 
banished from our counsels. It is clear 
that before the death of Thrasybulus 
his influence and popularity at Athens 
had been for some time on the wane. 
He did not distinguish himself, either 
as a general or as a soldier, at the 
battle of Corinth: and shortly after- 
wards, and apparently about the date of 
this comedy, Lysias, in the speech com- 
posed for Mantitheus, indulges in a 
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Safety just showed her face: but Thrasybulus, 


No more called in, is quite excluded now. 


1st W. Here’s a shrewd man! 


Prax. Ah, now you praise me rightly. 


Ye are to blame for this, Athenian people, 


Ye draw your wages from the public purse, 


gird at “our grand Steirian,” on which 
he would not have ventured, had he not 
felt confident that the sneer would be 
relished by his auditors. Meanwhile 
Agyrrhius was supplanting him as a 
popular favourite: and not long after 
the date of the play, Conon was at 
Athens, restoring the Long Walls and the 
fortifications of Peiraeus, and devising 
large schemes, which extended from 
Asia Minor to Sicily, for the rehabilita- 
tion of the Athenian empire. It is quite 
possible that this adventurous policy, 
devised by an officer in the Persian 
service, aided by a Persian satrap, and 
only feasible by means of Persian ships 
and Persian gold, was unpalatable to 


Thrasybulus, and at the same time quite _ 


eclipsed, in the minds of the Athenians, 
his more sober and moderate counsels. 
It was a repetition of the rivalry of 
Themistocles and Aristides some eighty 
years before. A year or two later 
Thrasybulus left Athens, with a fleet of 
forty triremes, and seems to have done 
much good work along the coast of Asia 
Minor from Byzantium to the river 
Eurymedon. Whilst his fleet was moored 
in that river, he received an order re- 
calling him and his colleagues to Athens 
to meet a charge of embezzlement: but 
before he could obey the order he was 
slain by the citizens of Aspendus, who 


were incensed by wrongs inflicted upon 
them by his troops. His colleague 
Ergocles, returning to stand his trial, 
was found guilty and put to death. We 
still have the speech, or part of the 
speech, composed by Lysias against 
Ergocles: and it is painful to read the 
language which the orator permitted 
himself to use about Thrasybulus, his 
own benefactor, and still more painful 
to reflect that, in his opinion, such 
language was calculated to further his 
cause before the Athenian dicastery. 
Thrasybulus, he says, did well to die as 
he did: for it was not fitting that he 
should live: neither was it fitting that he 
should die at your hands, whom he is 
thought to have benefited somewhat in 
other days. The Scholiast’s statement 
ovros av0adns Kal Swpoddkos, Urepdnrns dy 
rou Onpov, nBovdrero 6&1’ ad’rov mavra mpdar- 
reoOa, may well have been based upon 
some other speech made on this occasion, 
and the final clause doubtless refers to 
his standing aloof from the far-reaching 
schemes of Conon. dépiera:, like tmrepo- 
picerat, means is banished (irepopio? dy 7} 
amwéGavev would have been banished or put 
to death, Aesch. against Ctesiphon, 253), 
though here it signifies banishment, not 
from the territory, but from the counsels, 
of the state. 
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208. 76 xowdv] The commonwealth, the 
state. So 7d AOnvaioy xowdy, Hat. ix. 
117; Thue. i. 89. 76 Kowdy ris rodeas, 
Plato, Laws, xi. 928 D; Crito, chap. xi: 
and frequently in the orators. The ex- 
pression is frequently found in still 
existing inscriptions and coins, T6 Kotvoy 
Tatatav, Boeckh, Corpus Insc. Graec. 
4.039. kxow.wdv AeoBtov on a coin struck in 
the reign of Commodus. See the “ Greek 
cities and islands of Asia Minor” by Mr. 
Vaux of the British Museum. Aesimus 


Lys. 


220 


is described by the Scholiast as yodds, 
driwos and ayaéns, and if he deserved 
the two latter epithets, he can hardly 
be the distinguished citizen of that 
name of whom Lysias speaks (Against 
Agoratus, 86, 87). 


211. ev rais oixias| Lysistrata, as 


' Bergler observes, employs precisely the 


same argument for precisely the same 
purpose in the play bearing her name, 
493-5: 


We will ourselves be the treasurers now. 
Mac. You, woman, you be the treasurers? 


Lys. Certainly. 


Ah, you esteem us unable, perchance! 
Are we not skilled in domestic economy ? 
Do we not manage the household finance? 


It is plain from these passages that 
the wife had charge of the household 
money, and managed the domestic ex- 
penses. 

216. Bawrovor] It is surprising that 


the Scholiast and all the commentators 
should take Praxagora to mean “they 
rinse their wools in boiling water”; 
the Scholiast explaining Bdamrovor by 
mAvyvovot, and the recognized Latin 
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Yet each man seeks his private gain alone. 


So the state reels, like any Aesimus, 
Still, if ye trust me, ye shall yet be saved. 


I move that now the womankind be asked 


To rule the state. 


lst W. 
Prax. 
T’ll soon convince you. 


In our own homes, ye know, 
They are the managers and rule the house. 

O good, good, good! speak on, speak on, dear man. 
That they are better in their ways than we 

First, they dye their wools 


With boiling tinctures, in the ancient style. - 
You won’t find ¢hem, I warrant, in a hurry 


Trying new plans. 


And would it not have saved 


The Athenian city had she let alone 
Things that worked well, nor idly sought things new ? 


translation having always been ‘“lanas 
lavant aqua calida.” For épia Banta are 
dyed wools, wools dyed by boiling them 
in the liquid which was to give them 
the required colouring ; and Bdmreupy épra 
here can mean nothing else than to dye 
their wools. “The best seaweed,” says 
Theophrastus (Hist. Plant. iv. 6. 5), “is 
found on the rocks of Crete, 6 Badmrovow 
épia.” And in the eighth section of the 
same chapter, ypjowov 7 Spis eis Badny 
épioyv tais yuvakiv. All will remember 
Plato’s famous comparison, in the fourth 
book of the Republic, of education with 
the process of dyeing, which commences 
Ovxoty oiaba, jv S eye, dru of Badeis, 
émerOay Bovdnddor Barra ¢pia dor eivat 
GAoupya, K.T.A. 

217. perametpwpévas] MeraBatvovoas, pe- 
TaBaddopévas ard mpayparos els Tpaypa— 
Scholiast. We shall see by-and-by how 
completely all forecasts of the conserva- 


tive policy to be pursued by the women 
will be falsified by the event. 

219. <i rot 71] I have accepted Dobree’s 
suggestion of ef mov tx for ef rovro, but 
I cannot accept his interpretation of it, 
viz. “If anything had happened to be 
in the best possible order, the Athenians 
would think the country could never be 
saved till that was altered.” Praxagora 
is arguing that the women are the 
safest persons to guide the fortunes of 
Athens, because when they have got a 
good custem, they do not forsake it to 
seek after novelties; and she gives the 
homely instance of their treatment ray 
épiov, And would not Athens, she asks, 
be safe, if when she has anything which 
works well she did not idly seek some 
novel substitute? And so, I think, the 
Scholiast understood the passage: et 
eptAatte Tov dpxaioy vdpoy, ei py emoNv- 
mpaypdvet Kai Kaas epepe moAttetas. 
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Yet each man seeks his private gain alone. 


So the state reels, like any Aesimus. 


Still, if ye trust me, ye shall yet be saved. 


I move that now the womankind be asked 


To rule the state. 


In our own homes, ye know, 


They are the managers and rule the house. 


1st W. 
Prax. 
T’ll soon convince you. 


O good, good, good! speak on, speak on, dear man. 
That they are better in their ways than we 
First, they dye their wools 


With boiling tinctures, in the ancient style. . 


You won’t find them, I warrant, in a hurry 


Trying new plans. 


And would it not have saved 


The Athenian city had she let alone 
Things that worked well, nor idly sought things new ? 


translation having always been “‘lanas 
lavant aqua calida.” For gpa Bawa are 
dyed wools, wools dyed by boiling them 
in the liquid which was to give them 
the required colouring ; and Bamrety epra 
here can mean nothing else than to dye 
their wools. “The best seaweed,” says 
Theophrastus (Hist. Plant. iv. 6. 5), “is 
found on the rocks of Crete, 6 Bamrovaw 
épia.” And in the eighth section of the 
same chapter, ypjowov ny Spis eis Badny 
épiov tais yuvaéiv. All will remember 
Plato’s famous comparison, in the fourth 
book of the Republic, of education with 
the process of dyeing, which commences 
Ovxoty oicba, iv S eye, ére of Baeis, 
éemevday BovdrnOdor Bdryya epta dor’ eivar 
GAoupyd, K.T.A. 

217. perametpopevas | MeraBatvovcas, pe- 
raBaddopévas ard Tpayparos eis mpaypLa— 
Scholiast. We shall see by-and-by how 
completely all forecasts of the conserva- 


tive policy to be pursued by the women 
will be falsified by the event. 

219. et aot rt] I have accepted Dobree’s 
suggestion of e wot tx for ef rovro, but 
I cannot accept his interpretation of it, 
viz. “If anything had happened to be 
in the best possible order, the Athenians 
would think the country could never be 
saved till that was altered.” Praxagora 
is arguing that the women are the 
safest persons to guide the fortunes of 
Athens, because when they have got a 
good custem, they do not forsake it to 
seek after novelties; and she gives the 
homely instance of their treatment rév 
épiov. And would not Athens, she asks, 
be safe, if when she has anything which 
works well she did not idly seek some 
novel substitute? And so, I think, the 
Schohast understood the passage: e¢é 
epvAatre Tov apxatoy vdpoy, ef poy emoNv- 
mpaypovet Kal Kawas eepe Trodttetas. 
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They roast their barley, sitting, as of old: 
They on their heads bear burdens, as of old: 
They keep their Thesmophoria, as of old : 
They bake their honied cheesecakes, as of old ; 


They victimize their husbands, as of old: 


They still secrete their lovers, as of old: 


They buy themselves sly dainties, as of old : 
They love their wine unwatered, as of old: 


They like a woman’s pleasures, as of old: 
Then let us, gentlemen, give up to them 
The helm of state, and not concern ourselves, 


Nor pry, nor question what they mean to do; 
But let them really govern, knowing this, 
The statesman-mothers never will neglect 


Their soldier-sons. 


And then a soldier’s rations, 


Who will supply as well as she who bare him? 


For ways and means none can excel a woman. 
And there’s no fear at all that they’ll be cheated 





where also several treatises wept ma- 
Kkouvrwy are incidentally mentioned. 
They were wheaten (or sometimes barley) 
cakes, flavoured with various rich sub- 
stances such as wine and oil and cheese ; 
but honey seems to have been the special 
ingredient which distinguished them 


from ordinary cakes: and the superiority 
of the Attic mdakxots was attributed to 
the superiority of the Attic honey. Athe- 
naeus (111. 59) cites some lines to this 
effect from Archestratus, the laureate of 
epicures : 


Also a rich honey-cake 
From Athens be sure that you get us; 
If it come not from thence you must take 
Some honey obtained from Hymettus 
To give it the flavour which makes 
The Attic the proudest of cakes. 


The same inference may be drawn from 
the answer of Demonax to one who asked 
him if he ate mAakovvras. What, think 


you, sald he, that bees make their honey- 
combs for fools only 2— Lucian, Demonax, 
52. And cf. Athenaeus, x, chap. 70. 
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kot o€ oTpatnyov ai yuvaixes adTiber 


€ , > oS Af? ¢ “A lA 
aipotpeO , nv Tad amivoets KaTEpydon. 


aTap iv Képadds cot AowWopyrat mpoopbapeis, 


240, dua&ere] With these words Praxa- 
gora lays aside her wreath, the RE- 
HEARSAL is concluded, and the women 
relapse into their ordinary style of con- 
versation. 

243. €y rais gvyais| The Scholiast 
refers these words to the banishments 
and proscriptions inflicted by the Thirty ; 
and Dobree, concurring in this view, 
refers to Plato’s Apology, chap. v, where 
the Platonic Socrates, commending the 
loyalty of Chaerephon to the democracy, 
says Evvéeduye thy duyny tavrny, kat pe 
ipov xatndGe; and where Riddell cites 
Isocrates de Pace 149, ras guyds ras emt 
Tay Tupavvwy Kai émt Tey TpidKovra yevo- 
But the Scholiast’s notion that 
fugitives from the Thirty would en- 
deavour to conceal themselves by flock- 
ing to the Pnyx, one of the most public 
and exposed places in Athens, is ob- 
viously untenable; and beyond all ques- 
tion Praxagora is speaking, not of a 
general flight from Athens, but of a 
general flight into Athens. Paulmier 
therefore refers the passage to the 


peévas. 


crowding of the country people into 
the city at the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian War (Thue. 11. 17): and 
this explanation is now generally ac- 
cepted. But besides the extreme im- 
probability that a young woman like 
Praxagora should represent herself as 
fleeing into Athens with her husband 
nearly forty years before, and having at 
that remote period acquired the rhe- 
torical powers which she is now for the 
first time putting into practice, it must 
be remembered that the greater part of 
the audience had probably been born 
since that date, and that even amongst 
the elder spectators the memory of those 
distant days must have grown faint and 
dim in comparison with the momentous 
events which had recently occurred at 
Athens. And in my opinion the flight 
to which Praxagora is alluding is the 
flight of the Athenians from the islands 
and seaports into the city before the 
conquering progress of Lysander. We 
know that after his great success at 
Aegospotami, he passed round the coasts 
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When they’re in power, for they’re the cheats themselves. 


4l 


Much I omit. 


But if you pass my motion, 


You'll lead the happiest lives that e’er you dreamed of. 


1st W. O, good! Praxagora. 


Well done, sweet wench. 


However did you learn to speak so finely ? 
Prax. I and my husband in the general flight 

Lodged in the Pnyx, and there I heard the speakers. 
jst W. Ah, you were clever to some purpose, dear. 


And if you now succeed in your designs 


We'll then and there proclaim you chieftainess. 


But what if Cephalus, ill fare, insult you, 


and islands, and compelled all the Athe- 
nians he found, whether garrisons or 
private individuals, to return to Athens 
on pain of death; ocuvyjdavvey aravras eis 
70 dorv, is Plutarch’s expression (Ly- 
sander, 18); «ides, says Xenophon, ért, 
do@ dy mrelous avANey@ow és TO Gor Kal 
roy Uetpara, Oarroyv rev émirndeioy evdevay 
éceoOa (Hellenics, 11.2.2). These streams 
of fugitives converging from all quarters 
into Athens must have brought about a 
situation very similar to that of B.c. 431. 
It is to this immigration at the close, and 
not to that at the beginning, of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War that Praxagora’s state- 
ment refers. 

246. orparnydv] And accordingly after 
her success in the Assembly, she is en- 
titled orparnyés infra 491, 500, 727, and 
otparnyis, 839, 870. 

248, Képados] Now comes a little 
scurrilous dialogue of twenty lines, criti- 
cizing some little-known speakers, and 
making sundry jokes which the audience 
may have relished, but which have no 
interest for ourselves. We learn from 


the present passage that this Cephalus 
united the callings of a demagogue and 
a potter: and he is doubtless the orator 
of that name who is mentioned by Ando- 
cides, Deinarchus, and Demosthenes. 
The Scholiast indeed says he is not; 
Snuaywyds otros érepos, ovx dy Neyer Anpo- 
obévns, ddA Aoidopos; but I doubt if he 
had any ground for his assertion except 
that the orator is praised by Demo- 
sthenes. Yet so is Agyrrhius, see the 
note on 102 supra; and apparently 
the two are coupled together by Plato 
Comicus; see Plutarch’s Praecepta Ge- 
rendae Reipublicae, iv. mpoopéapeis is 


‘always used ina bad sense. Dr. Blaydes 


aptly refers to Aelian (V. H. xiv. 26), who 
says that a railing poet éAodopeiro the 
philosopher Arcesilaus, mpoopOapels adr. 
So we are told that evil companions 
mpoopbeciporvrat To veavioxm Whom St. John 
had committed to the charge of the Bp. 
of Ephesus ‘in the sight of Christ and 
His Church.’’—Eusebius, H. E. in. 23. 
The first two retorts of Praxagora mapa- 
dpovety airoy and pedayxo\ay are con- 
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sidered insufficient, since they merely 
mention facts which all the citizens 
know. Praxagora therefore tries a third, 
viz. that he is a better politician than 
potter. This they don't know, and her 
questioner therefore, accepting this 
answer, passes on to another subject. 
254. NeokAeidns 6 yAdpor| *Exop@deiro 
@s guKoparvrns, Kat &€vos, Kat KAémTysS. 6 


yAdpwv’ 6 éxav rods épbadpovs pecrors . 


dxadapoias.—Scholiast. It seems to be 
expected that he will take a prominent 
part in the Assembly, and he was prob- 
ably therefore at this time one of the 
regular speakers, ray néddwv, there. Ac- 
cordingly we find him the very first to 
speak in the debate, infra 398. In the 
Plutus we see him lying in the Temple 
of Asclepius, hoping to be cured of his 
blindness: he is there described as 


ruprds, but keener to thieve than those 
who can see.—Plutus 665. 

255. és kuvds muyny épav] Tapoupia rat- 
Sux emt tov 6pbalmorvteav’ és Kuvds muyny 
épav kal tpiav ddoméxov.—Scholiast. If 
eirov is the correct reading it seems to 
me that either the entire line must be 
a proverbial saying (cf. 772 infra and 
the note there), or else Praxagora must 
be speaking as if the actual assembly, 
and not merely the rehearsal, were just 
concluded. The use of the aorist in a 
present signification (see Hermann’s 
Viger, p. 734; Elmsley on Medea 266; 
Bp. Monk on Hipp. 1403) has no applica- 
tion to the present passage, where, on 
the ordinary interpretation, an aorist 
would be used in a future signification, 
to my mind an impossible usage. Dindorf 
takes eizov to be an imperative, a sugges- 
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How will you answer zm in full Assembly ? 

1st W. True enough; but all 

The world know that. Prax. J’ll say he’s moody-mad. 

They know that too. Prax. That he’s more fit to tinker 

The constitution than his pots and pans. 

1st W. If Neocleides, blear-eyed oaf, insult you ? 

Prax. Peep at a puppy’s tail, my lad, quoth I. 

1st W. What if they interrupt? Prax. I'll meet them there, 
I’m quite accustomed to that sort of thing. 


Prax. [ll say he’s frenzied. 


let W. 


1st W. O but suppose the archers hale you off, 

What will youdo? Prax. Stick out my elbows, so. 
They shan’t seize me, the varlets, round my waist. 
Semicu. Aye, and we'll help: we’ll bid the men let go. 


1st W. Then that we’ve settled, wonderfully well. 


But this we've not considered, how to mind 


tion which, as Fritzsche, who agrees with 
him, truly observes (de Pelargis, p. 90), 
necessitates the transference of the line 
to the second woman. But it is im- 
possible to suppose that Praxagora 
would have no remark whatever to 
make with regard to Neocleides. 

256. tmoxpovwow|] The speaker uses 
the word in its common sense of “inter- 
rupting” an orator, cf. infra 588, 596 ; 
Ach. 38; Lucian, De Somnio, 17; but 
Praxagora takes it in the sense it bears 
infra 618, a sense continued in the xpov- 
pareyv of the following line. Hence rpoo- 
kunoopat, as in Lys, 227, 228. 

259, éEayxwv.@] Neither the sense of 
the passage nor the composition of the 
word will admit of the explanation given 
by the Scholiast and Suidas, rots dyxévas 


umo Tais mAEvpais moujow. It means the 


reverse, I will stick out my elbows, stand 
with my arms akimbo. 

261. jv atpwo’| This line, which is 
usually given to one of the women on 
the stage, I have transferred to the sem1- 
chorus. Ifthe archers lift her up bodily, 
aipwot, sublimem rapiant, then, they say, 
it will be ouR turn to act; then WE 
will-Do what? Fling ourselves into 
the fray? Fly to your rescue? Not 
at all. We will bid them let you be. 
The last two words are used apa mpoo- 
Soxiav. The emphatic nets at the com- 
mencement of the line gave promise of 
some stern and vigorous resolve, and no 
one could have supposed that they were 
going to act after the manner of a tragic 
Chorus ; to utter helpless counsels and 
unavailing admonitions and to leave 
their leader to fight the battle by herself. 
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264, ras xeipas aipev] The voting in 
the Assembly was by show of hands, 
xXetporovia, and Kuster observes that the 
formula with which the xjpvé put the 
question to the vote is preserved by the 
Scholiast on Aesch. Suppl. 629 ’Apdro 
Tas xEtpas, 6r@ Tatra Ooxet, With aipew 
To oKeAn Compare Lys. 229. The manner 
of voting is clearly described three lines 
below, éE@piodoats rov érepov Bpaxiova, 
where erepov of course means simply 
‘‘one,” as in 162 supra, 498 infra, and 
passim. The double signification of 6 
erepos one of the two and the other is 
very neatly exemplified by a passage in 
Lucian’s Hermotimus (37). Ifthere were 
but two men in the temple, says Hermo- 
timus, when the sacred cup was stolen, 


265 
270 
nvik av O€ ye 
275 
TY. A. ed A€éyers: fpets d€ ye | 
Kal yap érépas olopat 280 


we must discover which of them has got 
it, for certainly one of the two has it ér6- 
repos éxes THY iddny, €xet O€ mdvras 6 
erepos, If then we find it on the first, 
we shall not search the other rov érepoy, 
for evidently he has not got it; while if 
we do not find it on the first, the other 
has certainly got it 6 érepos mavtas éxet. 
Here we are told that beyond all doubt 
6 €repos (in the one sense) has it, and in 
the same breath that whether 6 érepos 
(in the other sense) has it or not, depends 
upon the result of investigation. éfo- 
pucdoas is explained by the Scholiast 
axXpt Ty Opov yupvoecdoats. 

268. dye vv] Praxagora, turning to _ 
the semichorus, gives them her final 
injunctions as to the manner in which 
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We lift our hands, and not our feet, in voting. 
We’re more for lifting feet than lifting hands. 


Prax, A knotty point. 


However we must each 


Hold up one arm, bare from the shoulder, so. 


Now then, my dears, tuck up your tunics neatly, 


And slip your feet in those Laconian shoes, 


Just as ye’ve seen your husbands do, whene’er 


They’re going out, mayhap to attend the Assembly. 


And next, so soon as everything is right 
With shoes and tunics, fasten on your beards, 


’ And when ye’ve got them neatly fitted on, 


Then throw your husbands’ mantles over all, 


Those which ye stole; and leaning on your sticks 


Off to the meeting, piping as ye go 


Some old man’s song, and mimicking the ways 


Of country fellows. 


1st W. Good! but let ourselves 


Get on before them: other women soon 


they are to wear their husbands’ clothes, 
and march off to attend the Assembly. 
They are to gather up the long body- 
robe, which being the husband’s would 
probably be too long for the wife; and 
over this to throw the himation or outer 
mantle. They are to put on their hus- 
bands’ red Laconian shoes and tie their 
beards carefully round their chins, and 
then to start off, leaning on their sticks 
and singing in chorus some favourite 
old song. As we listen to her words, 
we seem to catch a vivid glimpse of 
the streets of old Athens in the early 
morning, with groups of citizens and 
yeomen marching along them, some to 
the dicasteries (Wasps 219 and note 
there), and others to the Assembly, 


“stout-hearted citizens singing one 
song.” 

280. mpoiwpev avitav] The semichorus 
are ready to start, and the first woman 
says “‘ Let us [that is, the three leaders| 
go on beforethem.” Meineke strangely 
observes “Non apparet quo pertineat 
airév; ad rusticas illas, dices, quas in 
sequentibus commemorat,” and he pro- 
poses to amend the passage. I should 
not have supposed that any person of 
sound mind could have entertained so 
absurd an opinion as that which Meineke 
imputes to his readers had it not already 
been propounded by Lenting, who says 
“Eas mulieres dicit, quas mox dicit sese 
eredere ad forum venturas. Pronomen 
igitur adrés, quod perraro fit, non ad 
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nomen quod praecessit sed ad sequens 
referendum est.” It is plain that both 
Lenting and Meineke have altogether 
failed to appreciate the proceedings 
on the stage and in the orchestra. 

281. dvrixpus| Straight to the Pnyzx, 
without coming to the rendezvous to 
which the twelve city dames had re- 
sorted. They do, indeed, pass through 
the theatre, but without stopping, enter- 
ing no doubt from the eastern side, 
as dé aypov, and leaving by the western 
side, as to the town. See Haigh’s Attic 
Theatre, iv. 3. 

285. dpa mpoBaivev| The first four 
lines, iambic tetrameter catalectics, are 
spoken by the coryphaeus, as the semi- 
chorus are about to move out of the 
orchestra. This is the only instance, in 
these comedies, of what is called a 
Meraoraots (Pollux, iv. segm. 108), that 
is to say, the temporary departure of 
the Chorus in the middle of a play, 
leaving the orchestra vacant till their 
return. But it is found in the Helen 
of Euripides, and some other tragic 


dramas. See Haigh’s Attic Theatre, vi. 4. 

289. yopdpey x.t.dX.] Tovr’ éorird pédos 
6 eimev e€vOov advtais, TO aypotKixkdy.— 
Scholiast. The strophe, from yopapey 
to dvopzdgew, is sung by the semichorus 
whom Praxagora has just been instruct- 
ing, and who, as we have seen, represent 
the dwellers in the city. They are 
following Praxagora and the two other 
leaders to the Pnyx, and are chiefly 
anxious, as we might have anticipated, 
to avoid all suspicion of being women 
dressed up as men. Hence they call 
themselves by men’s names, Charitimi- 
des and the like, not alluding to any 
individuals of that name, any more than 
Praxagora was, when she called one of 
her friends, Ariphrades, supra129. The 
strophe consists of twenty-one lines, 
the first being a compound iambo- 
trochaic, very similar to that discussed 
in the note to Wasps 248, but with an 
additional syllable at the end. The 
other twenty lines are glyconic, fifteen 
being acatalectic, and five (the fourth, 
the ninth, the twelfth, the sixteenth, 
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Will come I know from all the countryside 


Straight for the Pnyx. 


Prax. Be quick, for ’tis the rule 


That whoso comes not with the early dawn 
Must slink abashed, with never a doit, away. 
Semicu. Time to be moving, gentlemen! ’tis best we keep repeating 
This name of ours, lest we forget to use it at the Meeting. 
For terrible the risk would be, if any man detected 
The great and daring scheme which we in darkness have projected. 
Song of the (town) Semichorus. 
On to the Meeting, worthy sirs: for now the magistrate avers 
That whoever shall fail to 


and the twentieth) catalectic, or having 
a syllable short. The acatalectic line 
consists of a long or short syllable, 
followed by a choriamb and an iamb, 
¥|_ Uu—|v—]| The catalectic line 
is the same, with the final syllable 
omitted. The last syllable of the 
catalectic line may be either long or 
short, and so in my opinion, notwith- 
standing the great authority of Dawes 
and Gaisford to the contrary, may, 
though very rarely, the last syllable 
of the acatalectic be. In other words, 
though the last foot of the acatalectic 
is almost invariably an iamb, yet a 
pyrrhic, uu, 1s not absolutely inadmis- 
sible. We have one instance in this very 


strophe, where the sixth glyconic line 
ends with rpimaBorov, and the seventh 
commences with a vowel, and another 
in Peace 1351. It is possible however 
that this licence is taken only at the 
end of a paragraph, where there is a 
natural pause. For other examples of 
the same metre, Gaisford (Hephaestion, 
chap. xi, note) refers to Knights 1111- 
50, Peace 1329 to the end, Birds 1731- 
41 and Frogs 450-3 and 456-9. 

290. os dv] The omission of the ante- 
cedent to these words is of course very 
common. Dawes refers to Peace 371 
and Soph, Antig. 35, and I will add the 
commencement of the nineteenth Ode 
of Bacchylides, 


mapecTt pupia Kédevdos 


auBpociey pedéwy, 


ds dv rapa TWvepibwv Ad- 


-xno. Sepa Movoar. 


Ten thousand diverse pathways 
Of deathless lays belong, 

To whom Pierian Muses 

Have given the gift of song. 


that is ‘‘ to him to whom.” 
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292. orépyov oxopobddpy |‘HOdpevos oxo- 
pddas. Kat rovro aypo.kikdy éudaiver.— 
Scholiast. And if the reading is correct 
the meaning must be, as the Scholiast 
thinks, satisfied with their garlic-pickle. 
Kexovipevos 18 explained by the Scholiast, 
_ oloy orovddlwv wavy kal ayeddy kdvews 
meTAnp@pevos, And Brérov tmrdrpippa 
means “with a vinegar aspect,” imérptppa 
being a sort of vinegar salad. 

296. cupBorovy] The introduction of 


300 


payment for attendance at the éexxAnoia 
necessitated the use of a ticket, which 
was probably given to each ecclesiast 
at the opening of the Assembly, and 
on the production of which, after the 
Assembly was broken up, he would be 
paid the three-obol. But no particulars 
of the subject are known. 

298. ditas] They have nearly con- 
cluded their song, when they strike 
their first wrong note (mapaxopdifover), 
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Arrive while the dusk of the 
Morning 1s gray, 

All dusty and smacking: of 

Pickle and acid, that 

Man shall assuredly 
Forfeit his pay. 

Now Charitimides, 

Draces, and Smicythus, 
Hasten along: 

See that there fall from you 


Never a word or a 


Note that is wrong. 
Get we our tickets, and 


Sit we together, and 
Choose the front rows. 


Vote we whatever our 


Sisters propose. 


Our sisters! 


My wits are gone gleaning ! 


Our “brothers,” of course, was my meaning’. 
Song of the country Semichorus. 
We’ll thrust aside this bothering throng which from the city crowds along, 
These men, who aforetime 


When only an obol they 


and the fatal feminine slips out. 

300. doa & émas x.t.d.] Before the 
singers of the strophe, the yuvaixes é& 
dotews, have quite cleared out of the 
theatre, the érepat yuvaikes éx T&v aypav 
(supra 280-2) come swinging in, and 
apparently, at first, there is a little 
hustling between the two parties. The 
newcomers are also twelve in number, 
and form the second semichorus, who 
sing the antistrophe, from épa 8 érws 


to mndodopotrtes. They had not been 
present at Praxagora’s instructions, and 
whether for that reason, or more pro- 
bably because Aristophanes was glad of 
the opportunity for giving his own view 
of the institution of the rpi@Boroy 
éxkAnotaorixov, there is not a word in 
their song to indicate that they were 
really women in disguise. They come 
in as honest and hearty yeomen, cast- 
ing scorn on the town crew (the first 
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semichorus) who serve the state for 
pay. 

302. d68ordv] We have already seen 
(on 102 supra) that the ek«dnovaoriKdy 
originally instituted by Agyrrhius was 
one obol only; but after the loss of 
their empire the Athenians grew so 
listless about public affairs that a single 
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310 


obol was insufficient to bring them to 
the Pnyx: they preferred ,to lounge 
and gossip amongst the wreaths, that 


* is, in the wreath-market év rots orepavo- 


paow. Dobree refers to the lines which 
Athenaeus, xv. 32, quotes from the 
"AyaGoi, a comedy attributed by some to 
Pherecrates and by others to Strattis, 


Aovodpevor 5¢ mpd AapTpas Fuépas, ev 
“ , c > 2 la J 

Tos oTepayvwyacw oi 6 Ev TH pupw dAa- 
A \ , , 

Acre wept otaovpBpiwy Koopocavéadwy Te, 


The last two substantives are the names of 
plants. And cf. Thesm. 448, Knights 1375 
and the note on Wasps 789. However 
all this apathy was changed by the 
introduction of the three-obol éxkAnovac- 
tuxov. Now they are too troublesome vuvi 


& évoydove’ dyav, from dydos in the sense 
it bears infra 888, but not without an 
allusion to the other sense of oxAos 
Now they crowd in upon us too much. 
Cf. Plutus 329. 

303. Mupwvidns] Phormio and Myroni- 
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Got for their pay 

Would sit in the wreath-market, 
Chatting away. 

Ah well, in the days of our 


Noble Myronides 


None would have stooped 


Money to take for 

Attending the Meetings, but 
Hither they trooped, 

Each with his own little 
Goatskin of wine, 

Each with three olives, two 


Onions, one loaf, in his 
Wallet, to dine. 
But now they are set 
The three-obol to get, 
And whene’er the state business engages, 
They clamour, like hodmen, for wages. 


des, whose names are coupled in Lys. 
801-4, seem to have been the favourite 
heroes of Aristophanes, in the times 
which followed the Persian Wars. 
Myronides it was who, about sixty-four 
years before the date of this play (viz. 
about 457 B.c.), led out an array of old 
men and boys (too old and too young 
forregular military service),and defeated 
the Corinthians and their allies at 
Megara: and who in the following year, 
sixty-two days after the reverse at 
Tanagra, vanquished the entire Boeotian 
army at Oenophyta, and gained for 
Athens a temporary ascendency over 
Boeotia, Locrisand Doris. He was never 
the archon eponymus, and the words 

E 


ér npxev, therefore, probably mean when 
he was our commander, rather than 
“when he was archon.” 

307. dproy atoy]| A piece of stale bread, 
two onions, and maybe three olives. 
The reader will remember the com- 
mencement of the Acharnians, where 
Dicaeopolis, prepared for a long session 
of the Assembly, during which his in- 
tention is wtmoxpovew, AowWopeiy rovs 
pyropas (cf. supra 248, 254, 256) if they 
speak of anything but making peace, 
brings with him an ample supply of 
oKOpoda. 

10. mndodopotrres| Here, as in Birds 
1142, the word is used of the lowest 
class of labourers who carry mortar in 
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their hods for the use of the bricklayers. 
With these words the women depart 
with quickened pulses to carry out their 
scheme: and during their absence we 
are introduced to the husbands whom 
their leaders have left behind them. 
311. BAETIYPOS] As the last notes of 
the singers die away in the distance, the 
central door in the background opens 
and a singular figure makes its appear- 
ance ; a sturdy citizen, clad ina woman’s 
yellow robe, and wearing a woman's 
slippers. He turns out to be Blepyrus, 
the husband of Praxagora, reduced to 
these extremities because his own gar- 
ments have, as the spectators are aware, 
been abstracted by his wife. We have 
seen Praxagora masquerading in her 


husband’s clothes: we now see her 
husband masquerading in hers. 

317. 6 Kompeatos] Bovderat eimety os 
dre nrevyouny aroratnoa.—Scholiast. As 
in Knights 899, he is playing on the 
name of an actual Attic Deme, of Ké- 
mpetot.— Leake’s Topography of Athens, 
11, 189. 

318. jysderdoidtov| Gown. It is after- 
wards called a xpoxeridiov (332) and a 
xirauov (374), and was a yellow body- 
robe, reaching from the shoulder to the 
ground, and doubled down from the 
shoulder to the waist. It was the inner 
garment, which a woman was said éy- 
dvecOa; in contrast to the loose outer 
mantle, called an éyxuxdoy infra 536, 
which she was said meptBadAcoOat, to 
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Buizpyrvus. What’s up? Where’s my wife gone? Why bless the woman, 
It’s almost daybreak and she can’t be found. 


Here am J, taken with the gripes abed, 


Groping about to find my overcloke 
And shoes 1’ the dark; but hang it, they’re gone too: 


I could not find them anywhere. 


Meanwhile 


Easums kept knocking hard at my back-door ; 


So on I put this kirtle of my wife’s, 
And shove my feet into her Persian slippers. 


Where’s a convenient place? or shall I say 


All are alike convenient in the dark ? 


No man ean see me here, I am sure of that. 


Fool that I was, worse luck, to take a wife 


In my old age. 


Ought to be thrashed, I ought ! 


"Tis for no good, I warrant, that she’s out 


This time of night. However, I can’t wait. 


Citizen. Hey-day! who’s this? 


throw round her. The particulars of a 
woman’s apparel are described in Thesm. 
249-262. The diminutives used in refer- 
ence to Praxagora’s robe are probably 
designed to show how scanty it was 
when worn by Blepyrus. 

319. Tlepouxds| See Clouds 151, Lys. 
229, Thesm. 734. Ileporxai were the 
special shoes of women, as Aakwrexai of 
men. iva yuvatkay trodnpara, Wepouxat.— 
Pollux, vil. segm. 92. 
yuvatkeiov.—Scholiast at Clouds 151. 

320. év kabape| A place clear of people ; 
a retired place where I shall be out of 
the way of passers-by. The Scholiast 
explains it by év épnyia. The words 
ovdels OWera two lines below are of course 
intended for a joke, Blepyrus being 


brobnudtay eidos 


Not neighbour Blepyrus ? 


in full sight of the whole audience. 
327. ris éorwv;] Another door opens, 
and another husband comes out. The 
door is that which Praxagora ‘‘ gently 
scratched,” supra 34, and the man is the 
husband of the second woman. He, like 
Blepyrus, has been left in a destitute 
condition by the disappearance of his 
ordinary garments; but not having the 
same urgent reason for immediately 
leaving his house, he has found time to 
array himself in another tunic. He is 
therefore unprepared for the sight of 
Blepyrus, wrapped in Praxagora’s yellow 
robe, and is at first disposed to think 
that Cinesias, notorious for having be- 
fouled a shrine of Hecate (Frogs 366 
and the note there), had performed 
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the same operation on the person of 
Blepyrus. 

333. iudriov] The ipvariov was of course 
to be thrown over, and not to form a 
substitute for, the jpydimdoidiov. The 
man’s yirav and indrioy corresponded 
to the woman’s xpoxorés and éyxukdov. 
Praxagora had abstracted both the 
former articles, and left the latter in 
their stead. Her xpoxorés was now 
adorning her husband’s person; her 
éyxuxdov had been thrown over his bed, 
infra 536. 

337. éxrerptrncev]| AdOpa e&ndOev. — 
Scholiast; and so in substance Hesy- 
chius. rpvypa is a hole, and éxtpumrdw 


in strictness means “to bore one’s way 
out through some hole or cranny.” The 
6 with which the following line com- 
mences is equivalent, as Kuster observes, 
to 6.’ 6, wherefore. With that line itself 
Brunck compares Eur. Med. 37 6d€doKxa 
& airnv, py re Bovdety vov. 

340. 7 Evve eyo| So the husband of 
the second woman describes his wife, 
and so in line 38 supra she had described 
him ® Evvap’ eyo. The coincidence of 
phrase is noticed by Bergler. 

342. Kod rovTo humet| “ Subauditur po- 
vov, cujus frequens est ellipsis. Mox 
358, plena phrasis est, ovdé rodré pe 
Movoy ro Avmovv €or, adda K.T.AL— 
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Sure and it’s he himself. 
What’s all that yellow ? 


Why tell me, man, 
Do you mean to say 


You’ve had Cinesias at his tricks again ? 


BueEp. 


No, no; I wanted to come out, and took 


This little yellow kirtle of my wife’s, 


Crr. But where’s your cloke ? 


Buep. I’ve not the least idea. 


I searched amongst the clothes, and ’twasn’t there. 


Cit. 


Brier. I didn’t. No. For why? 


Did you not ask your wife to find the thing ? 
SHE wasn’t there. 


She’s wormed herself away out of the house ; 


Some revolution im the wind, I fear. 


Cit. 
The same as mine. 


And carried off my cloke. 


O by Poseidon, but your case is just 
My wife has stolen away, 
And that’s not all, 


Hang her, she’s carried off my shoes as well : 
At least I could not find them anywhere. 


BuzEp. 


No more can [: I could not anywhere 


Find my Laconians: so my ease being urgent, 
I shove her slippers on, and out I bolt 


Brunck. With rds é¢uBddas we must 
repeat éyovoa from the preceding line. 
345. Aaxwrixds | “ Atqui supra 314 dice- 
bat ras éuBadas (yrov. Distinguuntur 
autem hac duo clare in Vespis 1157 dye 
viv amodvov Tas KaTapdrous é€uBddas, raw dl 
& dvicas trddvét ras Aaxovixas.”—Bergler. 
But this is an error, such as we rarely 
find in the notes of that excellent com- 
mentator. For although the word ép- 
Bades, standing alone, generally signifies 
common, ordinary shoes, as infra 633, 850, 
&ce. (edredes trddnpa, Pollux, vii. segm. 85), 
yet it is also a generic term, and is in 
truth the very substantive understood 
with such feminines as Aakwvixal, Hepou- 


kal, and the like. See the note on Wasps 
1163. And the contrast in Wasps 1157 
is not between éuBddas and Aaxkerikds, 
but between tas xarapdrovs éuBddas “ the 
infernal shoes” which the old man was 
wearing, and ras Aakorkas éuBddas “ the 
fashionable red shoes” with which his 
son was endeavouring to invest him. 
In ‘this very play the words éuBddes and 
Aakwvixat are incessantly interchanged : 
see lines 47, 74, 269, 314, 342, 345, 508, 
and 542. Lucian (Pseudologista, 19) 
speaks of an ostentatious personage as 
wearing xpvads éuBddas kal éeoOjra t- 


pavyirny. 
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347. oiovpay] Td padAoroy orpapa. 
dary dé Aaympa, kabapa.—Scholiast. 

849, yvepny y euny] Otoy kara thy én 
yorunv kal oinow.—Scholiast. Cf. Wasps 
983 (and the note there), Peace 232. 
‘And with 6 rz kay’ eidévar for aught [know 
in the next line compare Clouds 1252, 
Thesm, 34. 

851. ipoviday amorareis| Funem cacas. 
taita dé Aéye:, says the Scholiast, as 
avToU pakpa dmomarotytos Kal XéCovTos. 
Some have supposed that ipomdy is to 
be taken adverbially, on the ground 
that dmworarety is an intransitive verb. 
But verbs of the class to which admo- 
ware in Greek and “‘ to spit’ in English 
belong are intransitive only when the 
accusative which would follow is in- 
volved in the verb itself; as dmomareiv 
[ardémarov| and “to spit [spittle].” But 
when what you arozareis is not arédraros, 
or what you spit is not spittle, an accusa- 
tive is properly added, as amomareiy ipo- 
nav or “‘tospit blood.” Blepyrus explains 
in his answer that his neighbour has mis- 
taken the cause of his protracted session. 

304, kaywye| He speaks as if his neigh- 
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pov iv Opact’Bovaros cime tots Aakavixois ; 


bour had said “Iam going to the As- 
sembly ” instead of “It is full time for 
me to go.” 

355. axpas| The Scholiasts say, oréve- 
Ow TH yaoTpl wapexet, emexXet THY yaoTEepa 7 
dypas. Galen too notices its astringent 
qualities. dypades cridovct padd\ov Tov 
ad\Aov driwv, he says De Simplicibus 
Medicamentorum facultatibus, vi. 1. 52. 
The dypas is the wild pear, the fruit of 
the wild pear tree, which is called by 
Linnaeus, and generally since his time, 
pirus communis, but was formerly called 
also pirus achras. The tree itself was by 
the Greeks called indifferently dyepdos 
(aypas, 6 Kapwos ths axépdov, Bekker’s 
Anecdota, 1. 475; Leake’s Topography 
of Athens, 11. 185) or dypds. The latter 
form is invariably adopted by Theo- 
phrastus, who in his History of Plants 
is constantly contrasting the aypas with 
the amos or garden pear, just as he does 
the épweds with the ov«n (the wild and 
the cultivated fig tree) and the xdrivos 
with the éAaia (the wild and the culti- 
vated olive tree). Thus in i.8 he notes 
that the wild tree has more branches 
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For fear I soil my blanket; *twas a clean one. 


CIT. 


What can it be? can any of her gossips 
Have asked her out to breakfast ? 


Burp. I expect so. 


She’s not a bad one: I don’t ¢hink she is. 


Cir. 


Why, man, you are paying out a cable: J 


Must to the Assembly, when [ve found my cloke, 


My missing cloke: the only one I’ve got. 


BiEp. 


I too, when eased; but now an acrid pear 


Is blocking up the passage of my food. 


Cit. 


than the cultivated tree, otov xértvos 
éXalas, kal épiweds ouxns, Kal aypas arriov. 
And he brings forward the same six 
trees in iv. 13 as illustrations of the 
greater longevity of the wild species. 
In i. 4 he observes that the fruit of a 
wild tree is superior in quantity, but 
inferior in quality, to that of the culti- 
vated, and he instances the xérwos and 
the aypds. Again in i. 2 he says that 
trees propagated by slips retain their 
quality, but those propagated by seeds 
degenerate, as ex rév dmiwv [pierat] yoy- 
Onpa 7 axypas. ‘The wild-pear tree, the 
mother of all the orchard and garden 
varieties, 1s thorny,” as is observed in 
Miller and Martyn’s Gardener’s Dic- 
tionary, s.v.pyrus. And its thorny shoots 
were by the ancient Greeks wattled into 
fences and sometimes placed as a coping 
on walls, to prevent any clambering over 
from within or without. Thus, in Odyssey 
xiv. 10 Eumaeus is described as having 
built a stone wall and coped it with 
wild-pear branches, kai €@piyxaoev dyép- 
da; where the Scholiast explains ayépdo 
by ry dypia dio, and adds éxovor dé atrat 


As Thrasybulus told the Spartans, eh? 


axdvas, 8.’ &y ai aipacrai (thorn hedges) 
It is unlikely that Blepyrus is 
alluding to this use of the wild-pear 
tree : without any allusion of this kind, 
the word has the double recommenda- 
tion of introducing the reference to 
Thrasybulus, and permitting the forma- 
tion of the deme-name 'Axypadovcutos. 
356. OpaciBovdros] The Scholiast tells 
us that Thrasybulus had promised to 
speak against a proposed treaty with 
Sparta, but being bribed by the Spar- 
tans excused himself on the ground of 
a sudden indisposition brought on by 
eating wild pears; otros dvrudeyew peAdov 


yivovrat, 


tos Aakedatpoviay mpéoBeot mept orovdwy 
éAnarvddorr, ira Swpodoknaas, aypddas mpoo- 
eroijoato BeBpaxévat, Kat py SuvacGat 
Aéyerv. But it is plain from the language 
of Aristophanes that the Scholiast has 
got hold of the wrong end of the story ; 
and that Thrasybulus was excusing him- 
self to the Lacedaemonians for having 
broken his promise to them. It seems 
probable that this incident occurred in 
connexion withthe Anti-Spartan League. 
Thrasybulus may at first have agreed to 
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speak against the alliance with Thebes ; 
but afterwards, whether bribed, or (which 
is more consonant with what we know 
of his character) being on consideration 
doubtful whether the alliance might not 
be for the best interests of his country, 
he did not deliver his speech, and gave 
to the disappointed Lacedaemonians the 
excuse which is mentioned in the text. 
The neighbour now goes out, and Ble- 
pyrus, left alone, resumes his interrupted 
soliloquy. 

307. évéxerat] Oioy émixerrat kat OAiBet.— 
Scholiast. Fritzsche (Quaestiones Aris- 
toph. p. 236) thinks that in this place 
‘‘Blepyrus per Dionysum jurat facetis- 
sime,” since Thrasybulus in Fritzsche’s 
opinion had a brother named Dionysus, 
But there would be no point in an allu- 
sion of this kind; and to me it seems 
obvious that the oath by Dionysus has 


~ 


no more special reference to Thrasy- 
bulus here than it had thirteen lines 
above. 

362. “Aypadovowos|] The name is of 
course formed from the word aypas used 
above; but like Komrpeaios, supra 317, it 
comes close to the name of a real Attic 
deme, the “Ayepdovo.r. See Leake’s 
Catalogue of the Demi, Topography of 
Athens, ii.185. The deme is mentioned 
in many inscriptions and by several 
ancient writers. To the list given by 
Leake may now be added Aristotle’s 
Polity of Athens, chap. 38, where Pro- 
fessor Bywater’s conjecture of ’Ayep- 
Sotows for “Ayépdovs vids is no doubt 
correct. Here the Scholiast says ’Aypa- 
Sovotos’ mapa thy axpdoa’ eore Oe Sppos 
ths ‘Immobowrvridos pudns Axepdovs. 

364. rév Karampoxrav] So the best 
MSS. and almost all the editions: but 
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Burp. By Dionysus, but it grips me tight, 


And that’s not all: whatever shall I do ? 

For how the food [ am going to eat hereafter 
Will find a passage out, I can’t imagine ; 

So firm and close this Acridusian chap 

Has fastened up its pathway to the door. 

Who’ll fetch a doctor, and what doctor, here ? 
Which of the pathicks knows this business best ? 
Amynon knows: but perhaps he won’t admit it. 
Fetch, fetch Antisthenes, by all means fetch him. 
He’s just the man (to judge from his complaints) 


To know the pangs from which I’m suffering now. 


Great Enileithyia, let me not remain 
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Thus plugged and barricaded, nor become 


A public nightstool for the comic stage. 


the reading of one inferior MS. rap xara 
mpexrov has found favour with several 
very eminent scholars as referring to 
doctors who had made a special study 
of the diseases affecting that particular 
portion of the human body. But even 
if any such reference was intended, 
I cannot doubt that we ought to read 
kararpaxray, the two persons introduced 
in the succeeding lines being notorious 
for the vice which that word implies; 
just as in the translation the term 
“pathick” might include an allusion 
to allopathics, homoeopathics, hydro- 
pathics, &c. The Scholiast describes 
Amynon as @ prtep jratpnkos, and Anti- 
sthenes as an iarpos OndvdpioHdns, Kal ovros, 
he adds, trav kararpoxrov. From the 
word dpyjoerat we may perhaps infer 
that Amynon had repudiated all know- 
ledge of the vice to which he was be- 


lieved to be addicted. 

367. orevayparev|] ‘“Quia nimirum 
inter cacandum difficulter egerat,” says 
Bergler. And cf. 806-808 infra. 

369. & mérw EiheiOuia] He speaks as 
if he were a woman in travail (Lys. 742), 
and his prayer seems to have been im- 
mediately answered. ézel ai ddivovoa 
émixadourrat tv EideiOutav, Kat avros ovp 
OTEVOXMPOUpEVOS en LKadeEtrat avTny.—Scho- 
hast. In Latin the phrase would be, as Le 
Fevre remarks, “‘Juno Lucina, fer opem, 
obsecro.”—Terence, Andria, ili. 1. 15. _ 

371. oxwpapis] "Apis pev, év & odpotor 
oxopapis dé, €v @ amomaroto..—Scholiast. 
A cxepapis was, as its name implies, an 
apis adapted for the reception of ckap. 
It had no doubt a plug, which, when 
kept in, prevented, and, when removed, 
permitted, the passage of the oxap. In 
this consisted its resemblance to Ble- 
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XP. 


e m os inden * 
ovTos, TE moveis; oU Ti mov yéfeis; BA. eyo; 


A 3 > 
od OT ert ye pa Tov Ai, aAX aviorapat. 


XP. 

BA. 
aA , e ? lA 
arap wo0ev HKELs ETEOY | 


BA. On AéAvTAL yap; 


éy TO GKOT@ yap TobT Ervyoyv doy AaBdv 

¥ 7? ¢ Yep Xx : 

XP. é& éxxAncias. 
XP. vi Ad’, dpOpiov peév ody. 


\ on SN > 3 a vA 
TO THS yuvatkos O ApTeXEeL XLTOVIOY ; 


kal Ojta moAvv 7 pidtos, © Zed didrtare, 


EX a A 7 ? r 
Yehov TApPETYEV, NY TPOTEPpPatvoY KUKA®. 


BA. 76 rpr@Borov OAT edaBes ; 


XP. ef yap Sderov. 


380 


> 7 ~ > e 3 ’ , 
aN’ borepos viv HrAOov, OoT alcytvopat, 


> 3 
pa tov Ai ovdéy dAdo y 7 Tovdl hépwv. 


BA. 


Sere 
TO 0 altiov TL; 


XP. wdrcicros dvOpaérev dxXos, 


i > ) 
bcos ovderadiror’, HAO aOpdos és THY TbKVA. 


s ~ - , ) 7 
Kal Ota wavras oKxvToTépos nKdCopev 


385 


épavres avtovs. ov yap aX brepduas 


@s NevkoTANnOHS Hv idety YKKAnCIA 


P b] vy 
oT ovK tkaBov ovr adros oT ddAOL avyvol. 


BA. 


pyrus, the dypds, in his case, operating 
as the plug. Cf. supra 360. 

372. XPEMH3| The misfortune of 
Blepyrus has detained him so long, that 
the Assembly is over before he is ready 
to start for it. And now Chremes, his 
other neighbour (see 127 supra’, return- 
ing from its proceedings, finds him still 
in his wife’s clothes and still in a dis- 
tressing condition. For the force, in 
the following line, of dviorapa: in this 
connexion, see Frogs 480, 490. 

378. 7 pidros| Kara yap rhv dyopay éac- 
Bovp eis éxxAnoiay rods ‘AOnvatovs pepitto- 
pev@ ayxowio. mpoaéppawoy Sé, mpoue- 
Badov.—Scholiast. pidros is red earth, 


d ) wn 
ovd dp av ey® AdBowt viv EdrOor ; 


XP. wddev ; 


ruddle (rubrica Sinopica), which was 
smeared on a rope for the purpose 
mentioned in the text. 
pewtrropéevoy, and its employment, are 
well known from Ach. 21, 22, where the 
citizens are described as dodging up 
and down the agora to avoid it. These 
matters were under the control of the 
An&iapxot or registrars. of Anéiapyot, says 
Pollux, viii. segm. 104, rods py éexxdn- 
od¢ovras é(nutouy* Kal oyouwioy pidto- 


The cxouvior 


caves, Sta TOY TokoTa@v avyjAavvoy TOUS eK 
THs ayopas eis Thy éxkAnoiay. 

380. rd rptwBodrov| The exxkAnoractikor, 
which, as we have already more than 
once been told, was the main induce- 
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Curemes. Taking your ease, good neighbour? Brzp. No, I’m not. 


?Tis true I have been, but I’ve finished now. 


Cur. 
BueEp. 
But whence come you? 


Burr. What, is it over? 


O, and you’ve got your lady’s kirtle on ! 

*T was dark indoors: I caught it up by chance. 

Cur. I’m coming from the Assembly. 
Cur. Aye, betimes to-day. 


And O, dear Zeus, the fun it was to see 


The way they spattered the vermilion round. 


Biep. Got your three-obol ? 


Cur. No, not I, worse luck. 


I was too late: I’m carrying home, ashamed, 


This empty wallet: nothing else at all. 


Bier. Why how was that? 


Cur. There gathered such a crowd 


About the Pnyx, you never saw the like ; 


Such pale-faced fellows ; just like shoemakers 


We all declared ; and strange it was to see 
How pallid-packed the whole Assembly looked. 
So I and lots of us could get no pay. 


Burp. Shall I get any if I run? 


ment for the citizens to attend the 
Assembly. 

382. rovdi dépav] He points to his 
empty dvAakoy. I have substituted these 
words for the roy 6idaxoy of the MSS. 
and editions, which in my opinion was 
originally a gloss on roydi, and has crept 
into the text, usurping the place of rovdi 
dépov, and destroying the sense of the 
passage. Bergler refers to Wasps 300- 
315. 


384. dOpdos| All keeping together, in | 


one body. These of course are Praxa- 
gora and her friends, whose efforts to 
acquire a sunburnt appearance (supra 
64) seems to have been remarkably un- 


Cur. Not you! 


successful. They are likened to shoe- 
makers because the latter, from their 
indoor occupation, escaped the em- 
browning influence of Hellenic sun- 
shine; éewdy of oxvrordpot, says the 
Scholiast, év oxed xabeCépevor epyacovrat, 
rouro én. The Scholiast on Peace 1310 
(to which Dr. Blaydes refers) cites a: 
proverb ovdey AevKOy dvdpay Epyov ei uy 
OKUTOTOPELY. : 

387. AevxorAnOns| Filled with white; 
a play on the compounds invented by 
tragedians. “Cur AevkorAnOijs videbatur 
concio?” says Bergler, ‘‘nempe quia 
erat yuvaxorAnOns, ut loquitur Aesch. in 
Pers. 125 and Eurip. in Alc. 951.” 
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> 3 
ovd ef pa Ata tér HAOes, bre 7d OevTEpoy 390 


ddextpuay édbéyyer. 


BA. otpot deiranos. 


3 “~ 
‘AvTinox , drroipmEsy pe Tod TpiwBddrov 


TOV (@VTA padAov. 


> ‘\ \ 7 
Tapa yap dwixerat. 


_ > ~ ~ 3 
arap ti To mpayp Hv, Ott Tocobrov ypny Gxdov 


ce 5 e ? 
oUTws ev wpa EuvEedeyy ; 


XP. rid’ ddd0 y 7) 


395 


4 ca A N 4 
edoge TOlS mpuTdveot Wepl cwTnpias 


~ ~ > 2 
yvopas Kabeivar THs Toews; KaT EdOEwS 


mpatos NeoxAetdns 6 yAdpov tapeiprucer. 


kde?’ 6 Onpos dvaBok mécov doxeis, 


b ‘\ ~ Q Fo 
- ov dead ToApay Tovrovi Onunyopety, 


400 


kal TadrTa mepl owrnpias mpoKetpévov, 


A > N ¢c om 0? 3 > ? 
Os avros adT@ Brehapid ovK écdaaTo ; 


66 dvaBojoas Kai mrepiBr&pas Epn: 


ti dai w éxphy dpa ; 


390. 7d devrepov] After all it must be 
admitted that a man can exaggerate 
quite as well as a woman; supra 33. 
For we, who are in the secret, are well 
aware that the women, who seem to 
have been the earliest arrivals at the 
Pnyx, did not leave the very spot at 
which the present dialogue is taking 
place until long after the cock had given 
its second crow. See supra 31. For 


lo > “ 
BA. oképod’ 6uot rpipavr bo 


the interrogative mé6ev; used as a nega- 
tive (How should you ?), see the note on 
976 infra. 

392. ’Avridox’... paddor| These (with 
the substitution of reOvyxdros for rpiw- 
B6Xov) are the words addressed (in the 
Myrmidons of Aeschylus) by the sorrow- 
ing Achilles to the messenger who had 
brought him the tidings of his comrade’s 
death. 


*AvTiroy’, amoipwov pe Tov TEeOynKdTOs 


Tov (@vtTa paddoyr. 


Weep, Antilochus, 
Rather for me, the living, than for him, 
The loved and lost Patroclus. 


The Scholiast ends the quotation with 
Whether the three following 
words raya ydp Stoixyerar (dvtt Tov amd- 
AwAa, Scholiast) are really a continua- 
tion of it, as Brunck, Porson, and Her- 


peadrXopv, 


mann think, or are added by Aristo- 
phanes to complete the line, it is im- 
possible to determine with confidence. 
These lines of Aeschylus were probably 
in the mind of Euripides when, in 
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Not had you been there when the cock was giving 


Its second crow. 


Briere. O weep, Antilochus, 


Rather for me, the living, than for him, 


The loved and lost — three-obol. 


All is gone! 


Whatever was it though that brought together 


So vast a crowd so early? 


Cur. ’ Twas determined 


To put this question to the assembled people, 


“¢ How best to save the state.” 


So first and foremost 


Came Neocleides, groping up to speak. 

And all the people shouted out aloud, 

What scandal that this blear-eyed oaf, who cannot 
Save his own eyesight for himself, should dare 


To come and teach us how to save the state. 


But he cried out, and leered around, and said, 


What's to be done ? 


Buepv. Pound garlic up with verjuice, 


Phoenissae 1654, he makes Antigone, after the mutual slaughter of her two 


brothers, exclaim 


@ WATE, 


ds ot orevalw Trav reOvnKdTwY mdéor, 


396. wept owrnpias| ‘How to save the 
city. See the first sentence of the 
Areopagiticus of Isocrates, and Aris- 
totle’s Polity of Athens, chap. xxix. 2. 

398. Neoxdetdns| The first to ascend 
the bema is Neocleides 6 yAduor. We 
have already heard of this worthy as a 
speaker in the Assembly, supra 2054. 
Here he is introduced merely to be 
dismissed with a jest. 

404, oxépod’|] Neocleides, I suppose, 
meant ‘What must I do to save the 
state?’ Blepyrus would answer him 
as if he meant ‘What must I do to cure 
my disease ?’ and accordingly proposes 
a remedy which was probably in actual 
use at that time for cases of Ann. Ajpy 


seems to have been a sort of ulcer or 
tumour (cf. Clouds 327) filling the eyes 
with an offensive rheum, whence it is 
sometimes described as 7 trav 6pOadpar 
axafapoia.—Scholiast at Lys. 301, Hesy- 
chius s.v., and see note on 254 supra. 
The three ingredients are garlic, fig-tree 
juice, and spurge. Cf. Plutus 718, 719. 
Garlic is recommended by Galen (De 
Remediis parabilibus, 1.5) as one of the 
ingredients of a plaster, kardm\acpa, for 
diseases of the eye, it being, as Miller 
and Martyn (Gardener’s Dictionary) say, 
very heating and penetrating, and useful 
in suppurating hard tumours. Of dds 
the Scholiast says, wavy yap Spipvraros 
By the Greek medical writers 


¢ 2 
Oo o7FOS. 
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TLOvpmardrov €uBardvra Tod Aakwrikod 


405 


cavTot mapareigpe Ta BAEhapa Ths écrrépas, 


+ > oS > > N > »?, 
Eywy ay eliov, el Tapwy ETUYXavoV. 


XP. 


peta TotTov Evaiwy 6 de€idraros 


: ke ; 
Tmapnrve yupvos, oS €dKEL TOLS TrAELOTLY: 


> f 7 of e - a4 
QUTOS YE PEVTOVPACKEV LuaTLov EXELY, 
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bf 
Kader ede€e OnpwotiKkwtadrovs Adbyovs: 


Opare pév pe Ocdpevov cwtnpias 


, >? %,\2 of 2A 
TETPATTATHPOU KaUTOV’ AAN OLwsS EPw 


€ N la ‘ N 7 7 
@S TV TOALY Kal TOUS TOAITAS THCETE. 


qY yap wapéxwor Tols Seopévors of kvadas 


415 


7 ) \ ox c/ on 
xAaivas, ereOay mp@tov HALos TpaTh, 


éxés is used to signify the juice of any 
plant, but in classical authors it is 
specially employed of the juice of the 
fig tree. See the note on Wasps 3893. 
‘“‘Verjuice,” by which I have translated 
it, is the juice of the crab apple. Bdérov 
éwov is used in Peace 1184 in the sense 
of ‘‘with a verjuice look.” 
euphorbia, our spurge, is described in 
precisely the same manner by Greek 
doctors and English botanists. 
parrot mavres, says Galen (De Simpli- 
eibus’ Medicamentorum facultatibus, 
vill. 19. 7) émtkparotocay peév exovoe THY 


TiuOvpaddos, 


riOv- 


Sptweiay kal Oeppny Svvayv* dmdpxee Oe 
avrois kat mxpdérns. The pungency is 
greatest in the juice, dads; next in the 
fruit and leaves, and lastly in the root. 
He recommends it for toothache, the 
juice being dropped into the hollow 
tooth, and says that it gets rid of warts 
and tumours, and dries and cleanses 
ulcers; but that if any of it drops on 
the skin, it raises a blister. In accord- 
ance with this we read in Miller and 


Martyn, ‘‘ The juice of every species of 
spurge is so acrid that it corrodes and 
ulcerates the body wherever it is ap- 
plied: so that it is seldom used in- 
ternally. Hxternally it is dropped on 
warts and corns to remove them, and in 
the hollow of a decayed tooth to remove 
the pain by destroying the nerve.” Suidas 
describes ridvpaddos as eidos Bordyns Spi- 
putdtns, mapa Adkwow etpioxoperns, And 
the Scholiast here says jv d:aBdnros 6 
Aakevixds.rtOvpaddos. These eye-plasters 
were rubbed on the eyelids, mepiypiopev 
ra BAédapa, says Galen, De Rem. par. 
1. 5, and again in the treatise called 
iarpos, if that be really his. But in the 
Plutus, 714-725, the god of healing, 
having made a plaster of cxdpoda, dros, 
vinegar, and other acrid ingredients, 
instead of applying it to the outside of 
the eyelids of Neocleides, claps it on 
the inside to make them smart the 
more: so that the hapless patient runs 
off howling with pain, and even blinder 
than before. 
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Throw in some spurge of the Laconian sort, 
And rub it on your eyelids every night. 
That’s what, had I been present, I’d have said. 


CHR. 


Next came Evaeon, smart accomplished chap, 


With nothing on, as most of.us supposed, 

But he himself insisted he was clothed. 

He made a popular democratic speech. 

Behold, says he, I am myself in want 

Of cash to save me; yet I know the way 

To save the citizens, and save the state. 

Let every clothier give to all that ask 

Warm woollen robes, when first the sun turns back. 


( 408. Evaiovy] The second speaker is 
Evaeon the pauper; mévns otros, says 
the Scholiast: and it is obvious from 
the whole tenor of his speech that he 
was a man in want of warm clothing, 
and sometimes in want of a warm bed. 
His clothes on this occasion are so 
scanty or so threadbare, that people 
cannot perceive that he has any on. 
For I take yupvis to be used in its strict 
sense, as it plainly is in the passage 
which Dobree cites from Athenaeus, 
iv. 3 émetaBddXovow atdAnrpides Kai pov- 
goupyot Kal gapBvukiorptat tives “Pddrat, 
€pot pev yvpval doxovoat (so Blaydes 
for doce), mwAny edeydv tives adras eye 
XtT@vas. 

413. rerpacratnpov| He is in want of 
a half-guinea salvation: referring prob- 
ably not to a single coin, though golden 
Terpaordtnpa were coined at Cyrene 
(Pollux, ix. segm. 62) and apparently 
elsewhere: but to four silver staters, 
which were current in several Hellenic 
states. Their value is extremely un- 


certain; and four staters have been 
variously computed as worth from five 
to fifteen shillings. Here they represent 
the price of a new suit of clothes, his 
need of which was manifest to all the 
Assembly from the deplorable state of 
his wardrobe. This is the salvation 
which he requires, and he proceeds to 
show how he hopes to obtain it. With 
the words dedpevov owrnpias in the pre- 
ceding line, Bergler compares Eur. 
Heracleidae 11, where the old and feeble 
Iolaus, the only protector of the family 
of the dead Heracles, says, colo rad, 
auros Oedpevos GwrTnpias. 

416. iduos rparn| Eis xetpepivqy Syndov- 
ért tpomny.—Scholiast. At the winter 
solstice (Dec. 21), when the sun, which 
in its apparent motion has been con- 
tinuously since the summer solstice 
(depwny rpomjy, June 21) retreating to- 
wards the south, now begins to turn 
back, and advance continuously towards 
the north. The winter solstice is the 
commencement of the sun’s northward 
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“A “A > 
mAeupiris Hyav ovdéy av AdBot wore. 
. 9 \ 
Bros O€ KAN pH oTe pynde oTpoOpara, 
b) 
iévat KaQevdnoovTas amovevippévous 
és Tov oKvAddepav? Vv O atroKdein TH Odpa 420 
XElpavos Gyros, TpEls aLavpas apedéro. 
SN aN / ? > 3 > » ~ 2. 
vi tov Atévucov, ypnotd y* ei 0 Exeivd ye 
- 3 \ 3 ?- ‘A 
mpooéOnkev, ovdeis dvTexelpoTovngey ay, 
Tovs aAgitapoiBovs Tots amépots TpEls xolvikas 


s\ 


deimvoy mapéxew adiraciw, 4 KAdEW paKpa. 425 
iva Toor améXavoav Navorxddovs tayabov. 

peta TOTO Tolvuy EevTrpemns veavias 

AeuKds Tis averndna , duoros Nixia., 


Onunyopnowr, Kamexeipnoev Every 


os xp?) mapadodvar Talis yuvalgl Thy wow. 


movement, the summer solstice of its 
southward movement. 

419. dmrovertppevovs] The commenta- 
tors have entirely missed the meaning 
of this word, translating it apprime lotos. 
It means after they have dined, the term 
drovivracOat, as we have seen in the 
Wasps, being specially applicable to 
the after-dinner wash. See the note 
on Wasps 1216. 

426. Navaorxvdovs}] We should know 
nothing certain about this Nausicydes, 
but for the passage which Bentley (and 
afterwards, but quite independently, 
Bergler) has cited from Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia, 11. 7, where Socrates ob- 
serves that Nausicydes had amassed 
such a fortune from his dealings in 
grain, am’ ad¢diroroitas, that he became 
one of the wealthiest men in Athens, 
and had frequently to undertake, at his 
own expense, some of those onerous 


a 


430 


public duties which were known as 
It was natural that a man 
who had acquired such great riches in 
such a trade should be accused, whether 
justly or unjustly, of having made his 
money by harsh and ungenerous deal- 
ing: and that is the innuendo in the 
line before us, In which case the poor 
would have gained this benefit from 
Nausicydes. The combination of iva 
with a past tense of the indicative must 
not be overlooked, as implying that, 
except by means of this compulsory 
largess, they would never gain any 
benefit from Nausicydes; see supra 152, 
Wasps 961. The construction is illus- 
trated by Bp. Monk on Eur. Hipp. 648 
with his usual clearness and accuracy. 
The example usually given of it is Oed. 
Tyr. 1886, where Oedipus says that had 
it been possible, he would have destroyed 
not merely his eyesight, but the fount of 


Aecroupyiat. 
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No more will pleurisy attack us then. 

Let such as own no bedclothes and no bed, 

After they've dined, seek out the furriers, there 

To sleep ; and whoso shuts the door against them 

In wintry weather, shall be fined three blankets. 
Bier. Well said indeed; and never a man would dare 

To vote against him, had he added this : 

That all who deat in grain shall freely give 

Three quarts to every pauper, or be hanged. 

That good, at least, they’d gain from Nausicydes. 


Cur. Then, after him, there bounded up to speak 
A spruce and pale-faced youth, like Nicias. 
And fe declared we ought to place the state 
Into the hands of (whom do you think ?) the women! 


hearing, wy’ fv rupdds te Kal KMv@v pder, 
“in which case I should never again have 
seen anything or heard anything.” 

427. edmperns veavias| Praxagora her- 
self is the third speaker, “‘a fair and 
pleasant-looking youth,” says Chremes, 
little dreaming that he is describing 
the wife of Blepyrus. She rises from 
the strange and pallid crowd of whom 
he has spoken before. Both the epithets 
AevKos and evaperns are applied to the 
effeminate Agathon in Thesm. 191, 192. 

428. averndnoe| Observe the different 
manner in which the three orators as- 
cended the bema. Neocleides in his 
dim purblind way mapeiprvoe came craul- 
ing on. Evaeon simply map7dée, the 
ordinary word for an orator coming 
forward to speak. See Thucydides, 1. 
67, 72, 79, 85, and passim. Praxagora, 
in the nervous excitement natural to 
her position, dverndyce, sprang up to it. 


ee 


The Nicias to whom she is compared is 
probably, as Paulmier suggested, the 
grandson of the famous Nicias who fell 
in Sicily. It is true that in his speech 
“In the matter of the confiscation of 
the goods of [Eucrates], the brother of 
Nicias,” Lysias speaks of the grandson 
in a manner which shows that he must 
still have been a mere lad at the date 
of this play: but the present passage 
does not, I think, imply that the Nicias 
to whom it alludes had ever taken part 
in the proceedings of the Assembly, 
whilst it does certainly imply that his 
good looks and graceful manners were 
generally familiar to the audience. 
One can imagine the agreeable surprise 
it would be to the lad to be thus singled 
out for a public compliment in the 
crowded theatre. 

430. mapadotvat x.7.d.| It will be re- 
membered that these are the very words 
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7) 3 2 x Ff - 2¢ Or , 
eit €OopvBnoay Kavéxpayov as ev dEyol, 


X ‘ ~ : ¢ >» “~ 5) “~ 
TO oKUTOTOpLLKOY TAHOOS of 0 EK TOY aypav 


- aveBopBipveéay. 
XP. 


TaS pev yuvaixas TOAX ayaba rAéyor, oe OE 


TONAG KAKA. 

Elva Tavovpyov. 
BY ? 

KQITELTa KAETITNY. 
N ? 

Kat ovKodhavTny. 

Twovel To wANOos. 


XP. 


BA. vodv yap elyov vi Aia. 
aXN joav irrovs: 6 € Karetye TH Boh, 


ow > > “~ > +f \ 
yuvaika 6 elvat mpaypy edn vouBvoTikoy 


\ , LA 4 > »+ 
Kal Xpnparorro.oy’ KovTe TamoppynT edn 
bd / ¢ 4 ? X_N 3 ? 

eK Ocopoddpov ExdoTror avTas Expéepety, 


oe d€ Kae Bovredovre ToiTo Spay cael. 


BA. 
XP. 


which Praxagora had used, supra 210, in 
the rehearsal, rais yap yuraét pnpi xpnvar 
ry woAw ‘Hyas mapadovvat. 

A431. éOopvBynoav x.r.d.| Bergler refers 
to Xenophon, Anabasis, v. 1.3 of orpa- 
TL@rat avedoprBynaay ws ev Néyou. 

432. ro oxvroroptxdy mAnOos | Ai yuvaikes 
els avdpas oxevac Geioat,— Scholiast. For it 
is clearly to these words that the scho- 
lium belongs, though in all the books 
it is absurdly attributed to the vowv yap 
etyov of the following line, which of 
course refers to the men, and not to the 
disguised women. 

433. aveBopBdpvéav| Murmured loudly, 
in token of dissent and disapprobation. 
The of é€k trav adypov here must not be 
confounded with the érépas é« rev aypav 
of 280 supra. The contrast here is be- 
tween the men in general, hardy and 


\ \ x. ¢ a a 7 3 ) ) + 
Kal vy Tov Eppiy rotré y ov éxredcaro. 
ereliTa oupPddAEw pos aAAHAaS Edy 


435 
BA. xai ri cive; XP. mpadrov piv o pn 
BA. kai cé; XP. pH mw roir épn. 
BA. é€ué povov; XP. cat vy Aia 
BA. éué pévov; XP. kat vi) Aia 
BA. ris d€ rodr dAdos A€yer ; 440 
445 


—eees 


robust, with visages embrowned by air 
and sunshine (of whom the country folk 
were the typical specimens), and the 
women, whether supposed to come from 
the city or the country, whose indoor 
life was, notwithstanding all their pre- 
parations, betrayed by their pale and 
delicate complexions. 

434, xaretye| Mastered, controlled, 
kept down the hostile manifestations 
7) Bon by the loud voice in which he 
spoke. He raised his voice and kept 
the upper hand. Cf. Persae 432, Philoc- 
tetes 10, Alcestis 354. In using the 
pronoun o¢ in the following verse, 
Chremes is making Blepyrus the repre- 
sentative of the men in general, as infra 
455, | 

440. rwvdi] He is pointing to the 
audience, who were always delighted 
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Then the whole mob of shoemakers began 
To cheer like mad; whilst all the country folk 


Hooted and hissed. 


Cur. But less their numbers ; 


Burp. They showed their sense, by Zeus. 
so the lad went on, 


Speaking all good of women, but of you 


Everything bad. 
An arrant rogue. 
Also a thief. 
A sycophant. 
All our friends here. 
Cur. 


Brier. What? 

Brier. And you? 
Burp. Me only ? 
Burp. Me only? 
Brier. Well, who says nay to that ? 
And then the woman is, he said, a thing 


Cur. First of all he called you 
Cur. Let be, awhile. 
Cur. And by Zeus, 

Cur. And by Zeus, 


Stuffed full of wit and moneymaking ways. . 
They don’t betray their Thesmophorian secrets, 
But you and I blab all state secrets out. 

Brae. By Hermes, there at least he told no lie. 


Cur. 


with a general charge of this kind, 
which each individual would clearly see 
exactly applied to his neighbours, and 
had not the slightest application to 
himself. Blepyrus too clinches the 
charge by saying ris d\d\os Neyer; who 
denies that? For the Scholiast is in 
error in explaining d\A\ws by paratas. 
dds is used here as in Frogs 1140, ot« 
ad\dos Aéyw, I say not otherwise. The 
term ‘‘sycophant ” in the translation of 
the previous line is, of course, to be 
taken in its ancient signification. 

A441. vouBvorixéy| A witfraught thing, 
to adopt a compound more than once 
employed by Leonard Digges, the 
younger, in his commendatory verses 
on Shakespeare. vov metAnpwpevor, Scho- 
liast. mapa TO vods kat rd Bioa, 6 éort 


Scholiast at Wasps 1294, 


wAnpeoa.— 


And women lend each other, said the lad, 


443. ék Ocopopdpory | From the (festi- 
val of the) twain goddesses, Demeter 
and Persephone, in their character of 
the bestowers of social rites and customs. 
Unfortunately it is too true that these 
secrets were never betrayed (cf. Thesm. 
472), and are consequently entirely un- 
known. 

446. cupBdadrXAew] Meradiddvat, xryypar, 
Scholiast, to lend. ypvoia are golden 
ornaments, especially, as here, trinkets 
worn by women. 
kat iudria Tov kéopov ths pynrpds.— De- 
mosthenes, First Speech against Apho- 
bus (10). rad re xpvoia trys pyrpos Kat 
Takn@pata Ta KarakeOévra.—lId. (13). 


ek@pata, Kal xpvaia 


THY TOUTOU éTaipay xpvaia moAdd ExXovoay — 
kai iudria xadd.— Demosthenes against 
Olympiodorus (55), And cf. Ach. 258, 
Lysist. 1190. 
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bd 3 
iudria, xpvol , apyvplov, exmopara, 


> » 
povas povats od paptipwv y évaytiov: 


~~ % - ~ 
Kal TadT amodepety mavta KovK dmrooTEpEty: 


Hua@v O€ TOvS TrOAAOUS EhacKe TOUTO Spar. 450 


BA. 
XP. 


N \ ~ ? > 3 ? 
vy Tov Tloved&, papripwr t évavtiov. 


ov oukopavTety, ov Ol@kely, OVE TOV 


| Onpov Katadvev, AAAA TOAAA Kayaba. 


a ? “ A. “ 3 ? 
ETEPA TE TAELOTA TAS yuvalkas EVvAOYEL. 


BA. té dqr edogev ; 
TAUTALS. 
ovira yeyevnobat. 
BA. 


A ~ 9 - oS 
& TOololy AOTOLS EpereV ; 


BA. 
XP. 
BA. 
XP. 


XP. éemirpérey oé THY mwOAW 


ovd els OiKacrThpiov dp ei, AN % yuri; 


455 


3 la N “ ? > n~ 4 
€06KeL yap TovTO pévoy ev TH Wore 
BA. kat dédoxrat ; 


> ~ 3 
dwavTd T avrais €oTt mpooreTaypeva 


XP. diy eyo. 


XP. ottw ratr Exel. 


460 


ovd eri od Opéwers ods Exes, GAN  yuvy. 
OX ? \ ow of ~ > ? 
ovde orévety Tov OpOpoy ETL TWpayu apa por; 
3 “~ nw)? 
pea Af’, GdAa Tals yuvaki TadT Hdn péree 
mx 


. Oo 9 \ Va x ~ 
ov 0 doTEvaKkTi mepddpmeEvos oikoL pevets. 


BA. 


3’ mn Q Fan e 4 -~ 
exeivo Oevov Tololv HAiKoLot VOY, 


py mapadaPotcoat Tis mbAEws Tas Hvias 


54 > » ? BN ? 
émerT avayKad (wot pos Biav 


BA. 


KLWELVY EQUTAS. 


450. rovro Spay] Té dmoorepetv.—Scholi- 
ast. dmwoorepeiy is used here in its strictly 
proper sense of withholding money or 
valuables which you have borrowed or 
which have been entrusted to your care. 
See Clouds 1305, 1464, and the Trape- 
ziticus of Isocrates, passim. In Plutus 
373 it is distinguished from k\énrew and 
dpra¢ev, terms which imply an un- 
lawful taking in the first instance, 
whereas here the wrong consisted in 
the refusal to restore what in the first 


XP. ri dpay ; 


XP. Hv dé ph dvvducda ; 


instance had been lawfully taken. 

453. moda «dyaba] We must probably 
here, as Dr. Blaydes suggests, supply 
the infinitive dpav from line 450. 

455. ri Onr edo€ev;] The formula with 
which the decrees of the Assembly 
anciently commenced was édo€e ra Anu. 
—Thuce. iv. 118; cf. infra 1015. In say- 
ing émirpéresy SE, Chremes is merely 
constituting Blepyrus the represen- 
tative of the citizens generally, just as 
he did when (supra 435-439) he said 
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Their dresses, trinkets, money, drinking-cups, 
Though quite alone, with never a witness there. 


And all restore the loan, and none withhold it. 


But men, he said, are always doing: this. 


Cur. It was. 


Cur. Do what ? 


Burp. Aye to be sure: though witnesses were there. 
Cur. They don’t inform, or prosecute, or put 
The people down: but everything that’s right. 
And much, besides, he praised the womankind. 
Bier. What was determined? Cur. You’re to put the state 
Into their hands. This was the one reform 
Not yet attempted. Bune. ’Twas decreed ? 
Brixp. So then the women now must undertake 
All manly duties? Cur. So I understand. 
Burp, Then I shan’t be a dicast, but my wife ? 
Cur. Nor you support your household, but your wife. 
Brier. Nor I get grumbling up in early morn. © 
Cur. No: for the future that’s your wife’s affair. 
You'll lie abed: no grambling any more. 
Brrp. But hark ye, ’twould be rough on us old men 
If, when the women hold the reins of state, 
They should perforce compel us to — 
Burr. Make love to them. 


Tp@toy wey SE een civat wavovpyor, kdmeita 
khéxtyyv, Kat ovxopdartny, meaning that 
she so described the men in general. 
Now, therefore, he says, you the rogue, 
you the robber, you the common in- 
former, must surrender the prerogatives 
which you have so unrighteously abused, 
and hand over the city to the better 
and the nobler sex. 

456. eddxes ... yeyevnoOat] ‘Qs pedrodvr- 
TOY aUTOY Ta py ‘yevdpeva Katvorrotety.— 


Scholiast. For it is clearly to this 


Cur. But if we’re not prepared ? 


speech of Chremes, and not to the next, 
that this scholium belongs. 

466. rns médews Tas nvias| This was a 
common metaphor in ancient, as in 
modern, times. It occurs again in 
Knights 1109, where Dobree refers to 
Plato, Politicus, chap. ix (266 E), wapa- 
Sovvat tas THs wédews vias; Alciphron, 
ill. 61, ras vias éyet tod Sypov, and 
Plutarch, Pericles, chap. xi, r@ dnu@ ras 
nvias avets 6 IfepuxAjs. 
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BA. dpicroy ob décovct. 


XP. od dé ye vy Ata 


dpa Ta00’, iy’ dpiotas Te Kal-Kwijs apa. 470 
BA. 7d mpods Biav devérarov. XP. GAr ef 7H WddE 

robro ~vvoice, Tatra xpi) wavr dvdpa Spay. 

Abyos TE Tol TIS EaTL THY ‘yEpatTEpov, 

io av avonr 7 papa BovrAevoopeba, 

dmavt émi 76 BéATiov huty Evpdépev. 475 

kal gvpdepot y', ® worvia TladAds Kat Geol. 

GN clue od 8 byiave. BA. xai ot y, @ Xpéeuns. 
XO. EuBa, xwpet. 

dp éort Trav avdpav Tis Huiv doTis EmaKkoAovet ; 

oTpépov, oKdrret, 480 

gvrAaTre cavTiy dopares, WoAdol yap of mavoipyo., 

pH mot Tis €x Tovmicbev dy Tb oXHpa KaTagurAdén: 

aN’ os pddtora Tolv trodoty émixtuTav Bddrée. 

qpiv & dv aicxtyny dépor 

Tdoaiol Tapa Tois avdpdow Td mpaypa ToT éAeyy bev. 485 


473, Adyos x.r.d.] Perhaps I may be 
allowed to repeat here a note of my 
own, published many years ago, on 
another passage of Aristophanes: 
‘When the contention between Poseidon 
and Athené for the patronage of Athens 
was decided in favour of the latter, 
Poseidon in anger imprecated per- 
petual dvaBovdia on the new city. Now 
the decrees of deities were, like those 
of the Medes and Persians, supposed to 
be irreversible, even by themselves: 
what one god had done, no other, nor 
even himself, could undo; but he could 
virtually nullify the effect by a subse- 
quent decree. To use the language of 
the Roman law, the remedy was obrogatio, 
not abrogatio. Hera deprived Teiresias 


of sight ; Zeus could not restore it, but 
he gave him the power of prophecy. 
Neither could Apollo revoke the gift of 
prophecy which he had bestowed upon 
Cassandra, but he could nullify it by 
making all men disbelieve her. And so 
in the instance before us, Athené could 
not change the curse of perpetual dvo- 
Bovria, but she could and did nullify its 
effect by causing it always to have a 
successful issue.” Aéyerat, says the 
Scholiast here, 6re Towesddy xut "AOnva 
edtdoveiknoay epi ths “Arruxns, wknoat THY 
"AOnvav. kal haoly nrrndevra tov Tooe- 
Odva kat NumnOevra Katapacbat tH woe, 
kal Né€yey avrov Sre yévotro rovs "AOnvaiovs 
dei Kax@s BovAcveo Oa, axovovouay dé thy 
’"AOnvav mpoobeivat Gre xax@s BovdeverOat 
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Burp. They’ll dock our breakfasts. Cur. Therefore learn the way 
How to make love, and eat your breakfast too. 

Upon compulsion ! Cur. If that is for 

The public good, we needs must all obey. 

There is a legend of the olden time, 

That all our foolish plans and vain conceits 

Are overruled to work the public good. 

So be it now, high Pallas and ye gods! 

Burp. And farewell, Chremes. 


Buep. Faugh ! 


But I must go. Farewell. 


Corvus. Step strong! March along! 
But search and scan if any man be somewhere following in our rear. 
Look out! Wheel about! 
And O be sure that all’s secure; for many are the rogues, I fear. 
Lest some one, coming up behind us, in this ungodly guise should find us. 
BESURE you make a clattering sound with both your feet against the ground. 
For dismal shame and scandal great 


Will everywhere upon us wait, if our disguise they penetrate. 


kal emirvyxavey. And this is why 
Chremes, in his prayer three lines below, 
whilst invoking generally all the gods, 
makes a special appeal to Pallas. 

A477. wyiave] Lucian composed a 
treatise, Pro lapsu inter salutandum, 
because he had given a friend the even- 
ing salutation tyiave, instead of the 
morning xaipe. But it is clear that no 
such distinction existed in the time of 
Aristophanes. Andcf. Frogs 165. With 
these words Chremes and Blepyrus re- 
enter their respective houses, and after 
a short pause, the Chorus are heard, 
returning from the Assembly. é&épyerat 
6 Xopds amd rhs éxxAnoias.—Scholiast. 
This is their émirdpodos.— Pollux, iv. 
seem. 108. And the semichoruses have 


o longer any separate existence; they 
are now united into one Chorus. 

482. 7rd cynpa] To avdpctov.—Scholiast. 
And so in 508 infra. karadvddén, take 
note of, keep an eye on, with evil intent ; 
though whether for the purpose of de- 
tection, theft, or otherwise, the speaker 
does not say. The words in the preced- 
ing line, modAol yap of mavodpyot, are 
doubtless another delicate compliment, 
conveyed by glance or gesture, to the 
audience. 

483. émexrundv] Vddhov motev.—Scho- 
liast. So as to imitate the walk of their 
husbands; see infra 545. Apparently 
the masculine is used, to encourage 
them in these masculine proceedings. 
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\ ~ ? 
pos TAUTA TUGTENAOU TEAV- 
van - 
THY, WAVTAXN TKOTOULEVY 
3 = ‘ XN lon A 
Takeloe KAL TA THOE Kat 


Tak de€tas, py Evppopa yevyoerat 7d mpaypa. 


GAN’ éyKov@pev Tob Témov yap éyyvs éEopev HON 


ed 3 b 7 ¢ , > 79 
dOevrrep els ExkAnotlav @ppdpeO Hvik’ nue: 


490 


‘ > yy wv > @ oA d € \ 
THY © oixiay teoO opay dbevirep 7) oTpaTnyos 


>] ~ a nw “ 
éo0 ,1) Td wpdyp’ ebpovoe’ 3 viv edo€e Tots wodirats. 


a > dN e 7 \ , 4 > 3 4 
@oT elkos Huds py Bpaddtvey or emravapevovoas, 


Tayovas €EnpTnpéevas, 


N ? € o~ BA > “ 54 2? 
HN Kal TIS Nas OrfeTat ynpav lows Karel. 


GAN cla dcdp emt oKias 
3 lo’ N 8 7 
EADodaa mpos TO TELXioV, 


mapaBbrérovca Oarépo, 


495 


, , \ iO «e > 
mdAw peTackevace cauvTiy avdis nrep jnoba. 


Kat pn Bpdduv’> ws tHvde Kai 6) Tiv otparnyoy Hudy 
xopodcav é€ exxrAnoias dpaper. 


500 
aN émelyou 


¢ rg , x oe , 4 
QaTATAa KA Lloel OAKOV TT POS TQALV yvdbouw EXOUT a" 


z ~ “~ ~ 3 4 
xatrat yap adyotow maddat 76 oxHpa TOOT Exovoa. 


487. wavraxn| Compare thevery similar 
passages: Thesm. 665, mavrayi S€ pior 
dupa, Kal ta THde Kal Ta Setpo wdvT avae 
oxomet Kad@s 3 Eur. Phoen. 265, dp ovver’ 
dupa mavraxn Siooréoy, Kaketoe Kal Td 
Sedpo, and Birds 423. 

490. appoped'|] The place from which 
we started, jvik’ «is éxxdyolay jyev. In 
many editions the construction is ob- 
scured by the insertion of a comma 
after opyoped’. 

495. xareinn|] Denounce us to the au- 
thorities, inform against us; cf. Peace 
377. 

498. mapaBdérovca Oarépm| Mi arevi- 
Covoa, yoiv, GAG TO Eréepm dhbarpd 


Brérovca.—Scholiast. Looking askance 
with one eye; looking out of the corner of 
your eye, aS our expression goes. The 
women, whilst engaged in changing 
their dresses, are yet to cast a sidelong 
glance out of one of their eyes, to see 
that no man approaches. The same 
phrase occurs in Wasps 497. 

500. riv orparnysv| Praxagora is seen 
returning from the Assembly. She is 
still wearing her husband’s garments, 
and enters the stage alone. We hear 
no more of the two women who had 
been her companions there before. And 
nobody else comes on the stage until 
Blepyrus and Chremes emerge from 
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So wrap your garments round you tight, 

And peep about with all your might, 

Both here and there and on your right, 
Or this our plot to save the state will in disaster terminate. 
Move on, dear friends, move on apace, for now we’re very near the place 
From whence we started, when we went to join the men in Parliament. 
And there’s the mansion, full in view, where dwells our lady chieftain, who 
The wise and noble scheme invented to which the state has just assented. 
So now no longer must we stay, no longer while the time away, 

False-bearded with this bristly hair, 
Lest some one see us and declare our hidden secret every where. 

So draw ye closer, at my call, 

Beneath the shadow of the wall, 

And glancing sideways, one and all, 
Adjust and change your dresses there, and bear the form which erst ye bare. 
For sex the noble lady fair, our chieftainess, approaching there. 
She’s coming home with eager speed from yon Assembly ; take ye heed, 
And loathe upon your chins to wear that monstrous equipage of hair ; 
For ’neath its tickling mass, I know, they’ve all been smarting long ago. 


their respective houses, twenty lines 
below. The Chorus fulfil the promise 
made supra 246. | 

503. ddyotow] The MSS. and editions 
read yxovo.v, which is translated, and 
taken by all commentators to mean, 
praesertim quum illae (the women who 


enter with Praxagora) adveniant vestem . 


solitam jam pridem indutae. But the 
Greek is not open to such an interpreta- 
tion, even if it were not perfectly plain 
that Praxagora enters alone. In my 
judgement the entire line 1s a mere gloss 
which has pushed out, and stepped into 
the place of, the original line; its 
meaning being, that the women had, in 


the first instance, come on the stage 
prepared with manly beards and manly 
dresses; see 482 supra. Nevertheless, as 
the original line is lost beyond hope of 
recovery, I have thought it best to 
adopt the ingenious suggestion made 
by Professor Arthur Palmer in the 
Quarterly Review of October, 1884, who 
alters #Kovo.w into adyotvow, and refers 
the preceding yatra to “the tender 
cheeks of the delicate ladies, which 
are tired of wearing the rough beards 
so long.” Praxagora now from the 
stage addresses the Chorus in the 


orchestra. 
¥ 
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ITP. 


Ta mpdypar exBéEBnkev &BovrAcdoaper. 


TAUTL MeV Huly, ® yuvaikeEs, EUTVX@S 


505 


3 > ¢ , / a / Ena) 
GAN os TaxLoTa, mpiv TL avOpémTreay idciv, 


e a 4 b] XN 3 \ ot 
pimreite xAaivas, euBas éxrrodwy ito, 


xara cuvantovs nvias AMaxwvikas, 


Bakrnpias dpecbe Kal pévTot od pev 


TavTas KaTevTpemiC: eyo O€ BotrAopat 


510 


clow TapEepTicaca, mplv Tov dvdpa pe 


ideiy, KaTabécOat Ooludriov avTot méAw 


b0evirep EAaBov TaAAA O dEnveyKdpunv. 


XO. 


6 Tt cot Sp@oat Evpdopov jets dd€opev dpO@s traxoverv. - 


A d 3 Ss 
ketrat 0 40n wadvO diep eiras: chy 8 Epyov TddXa OiddoKey, 


3 a \ , / > 3 4 
ovdemia yap Seivorépa cov Evppi~ao oida yuvarki. 


ITP. 


EvpPovrAotol Tadoals Hpiv xphowpat. 


Tepipeivaré vuv, iva THs apxfs, hv Apre Kexeporovynpat, 


év T® OoptBo Kal Tots Se.vois avdpebrarat yeyevna be 
led wel et p yeyevyove. 


BA. 


507. éuBas éxrodov| No doubt a play 
is intended between éxroday and ék 
Here, again, éuBas is employed 
to denote the Aaxkwxn. See the note on 
345 supra. 

508. cuvanrovs jvias| The Scholiast’s 
interpretation tds ovvamtovaas Kal Sde- 
opevovgas Ta Urodjpara shows that he 
rightly understood the meaning of jvias, 
but ovvarrovs signifies “fastened,” not 
“fastening.” Itake the whole line to 
be a quotation from Euripides or some 
other tragic poet, which in the original 
was a direction to some charioteer to 
let loose the Spartan reins, and give the 
horse its head, but is here diverted into 
& pompous descfiption of the shoe- 


TOO@Y. 


atrn, wher AKeis, IIpagayédpa ; 


change theirs in the orchestra. 


515 

Kal yap €Kel pot 
TIP. ri 8, & pére, 520 
latchets with which the “red Laco- 


93 


nians” were tied. And this accounts 
for the use of the singular yaa, which is 
otherwise difficult to explain. 

509. ov] Praxagora checks herself in 


-the midst of her directions to the 


Chorus, and requests the coryphaeus 
to undertake the arrangements in her 
stead. 

513. d&nveyxdpny| Praxagora retires 
into her house (the house of Blepyrus) 
to change her dress, whilst the Chorus 
She 
almost immediately returns, and hence- 
forth all the women are clothed in their 
proper habiliments. And now the great 
work has been accomplished, and the 
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Prax. 


So far, dear sisters, these our bold designs 


Have all gone off successfully and well. 


But now at once, or e’er some wight perceive us, 


Off with your woollens; cast your shoes ; unloose 


The jointed clasp of thy Laconian reins: 


Discard your staves ; —- Nay, but do you, my dear 


d 


Get these in order: I‘myself will steal 


Into the house, and ere my husband see me, 


Put back his overcloke, unnoticed, where 
I found it, and whatever else I took. 


Cuor. We have done your behest, and as touching the rest, 


We will do whatsoever you tell us is best. 


For truly I ween that a woman so keen, 


Resourceful and subtle we never have seen. 


Prax. Then all by my side, as the councillors tried 
Of the office I hold, be content to abide ; 
For there, in the fuss and the hullabaloo, 
Ye proved yourselves women most manly and true. 


Burp. Hallo, Praxagora, whence come you ? 


scene closes with an exchange of well- 
deserved compliments between Praxa- 
gora and her followers. 

518. éxet|] “Ev ry éxxAnoia.—Scholiast. 
They had not been daunted by the 
opposition of the men (supra 432); nor 
had they, in that unaccustomed scene, 
lost their presence of mind, and, as in 
the rehearsal (supra 132-191), betrayed 
their sex by womanly language. On 
the epithet avdpedrarac as applied to 
women, see the note on Wasps 1090. 

520. avrn| She has hardly finished 
her anapaests when Blepyrus and 
Chremes emerge from their respective 


Prax. What’s that 


houses, and find her standing alone in 
the street. The atvrvy with which Ble- 
pyrus hails her, means (like the more 
common ovros addressed to a man), you 
there! heus tu! A bright and saucy 
dialogue ensues between husband and 
wife, leading up to the great debate of 
the play. That the friend who occa- 
sionally intervenes is the mild and 
tolerant Chremes, I am quite convinced, 
though he takes so little part in the 
conversation, that the very presence of 
a third person is ignored by some. It 
is, however, conclusively proved by lines 
569, 570 infra, and by the use of the 
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Prax. 


So far, dear sisters, these our bold designs 


Have all gone off successfully and well. 


But now at once, or e’er some wight perceive us, 


Off with your woollens; cast your shoes ; unloose 
The jointed clasp of thy Laconian reins: 

Discard your staves ; — Nay, but do you, my dear, 
Get these in order: I myself will steal 


Into the house, and ere my husband see me, 
Put back his overcloke, unnoticed, where 
I found it, and whatever else I took. 


Cuor. We have done your behest, and as touching the rest, 


We will do whatsoever you tell us is best. 


For truly I ween that a woman so keen, 


Resourceful and subtle we never have seen. 


Prax. Then all by my side, as the councillors tried 
Of the office I hold, be content to abide ; 
For there, in the fuss and the hullabaloo, 
Ye proved yourselves women most manly and true. 


Buep. Hallo, Praxagora, whence come you ? 


scene closes with an exchange of well- 
deserved compliments between Praxa- 
gora and her followers. 

518. éxet| Ev ry éxxAnoia.—Scholiast. 
They had not been daunted by the 
opposition of the men (supra 432); nor 
had they, in that unaccustomed scene, 
lost their presence of mind, and, as in 
the rehearsal (supra 132-191), betrayed 
their sex by womanly language. On 
the epithet dvdpedrarat as applied to 
women, see the note on Wasps 1090. 

520. avrn| She has hardly finished 
her anapaests when Blepyrus and 
Chremes emerge from their respective 


Prax. What's that 


houses, and find her standing alone in 
the street. The atrn with which Ble- 
pyrus hails her, means (like the more 
common otros addressed to a man), you 
there! heus tu! A bright and saucy 
dialogue ensues between husband and 
wife, leading up to the great debate of 
the play. That the friend who occa- 
sionally intervenes is the mild and 
tolerant Chremes, Iam quite convinced, 
though he takes so little part in the 
conversation, that the very presence of 
a third person is ignored by some. It 
is, however, conclusively proved by lines 
569, 570 infra, and by the use of the 
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To you, my man? 
Prax. 
From more than one. 
Bier. Marry and how? 
Buep. 


Prax. / don’t, at all events. 


Bier. What’s that to me? 


Not from a lover; ¢hat you know. 


That’s cool. 
Buiep. Perchance 


Prax. That you ean test, directly. 
Prax. Smell if my hair is perfumed. 
Does not a woman sin unless she’s perfumed ? 


Bier. What made you steal 


Away so early with my overcloke ? 


Prax. 
In pangs of childbirth. 
Before you went? 
Such straits, my husband ? 
Something’s wrong there. 


I was called out ere daybreak, to a friend 
Bier. Why not tell me first, 
Prax. Not haste to help her in 


Buizp. After telling me. 


Prax. Nay, by the Twain, I went 


Just as I was; the wench who came besought me 


To lose no time. 


You did not put your mantle on? 


Burp. Is that the reason why » 


You threw it 


Over my bed and took my overcloke, 


And left me lying like a corpse laid out ; 


less here it is the latter, and so Bergler 
and the commentators generally take it. 

580. ris Aexous | QdSwovans.—- Scholiast. 
And that is clearly the meaning of the 
word here, though Hesychius explains 
it by 9 mpooddrws reroxvia, and Suidas 
by » apriroxos. The @vep of this dia- 
logue is the prototype of the familiar 
mi vir of Roman comedy. 

532. wa ro Oeo| Praxagora, with her 
womanly garments, has resumed the 
womanly oath which she so vigorously 
tabooed before (155-158 supra). déo7ep 
eixov, just as I was, without delaying to 
complete her toilet, or awaken her 
husband. 

536. rovyxuxdov] Td yuvarxetoy ipdriov. 
—Schohast. The éyxuxdov was, as the 


a tt oe ee 


Scholast explains, a woman’s outer 
mantle or shawl, corresponding to the 
man’s ivdrtoy, Just as her xpoxwros cor- 
responded to his y:rav. See the note 
on 393 supra, and Thesm. 254, 261. éw 
adrodvcaca means merely having taken 
away my clothes. Apparently, the night 
being cold, Blepyrus had cast his iudrioy 
over the bed: his wife takes it off and 
leaves her ¢yxvx)oy in its place. 

ddl. @omrepel mpoxeipevoy| Like a corpse 
laid out for its burial. This laying out, or 
streeking, mpd6eors, usually took place on 
the day preceding the day of the burial. 
The body was placed on a bier or bed, 
clothed in white, crowned with wreaths, 
and with its feet towards the door. 
Beside it were placed several of those 
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small vases or bottles of oil, AnxvOor 
(of which numerous specimens may be 
seen in the British Museum), which 
were in such constant request during 
an Athenian’s life—in his house, at the 
bath, in the gymnasium, and even on 
the battlefield; and which were finally 
buried with him in his grave. These 
funeral Ankvdo. are again mentioned 
infra 996, 1032, 1101, 1111. And see 
generally the treatise of Lucian De 
Luctu, a satire on the popular funeral 
ceremonies of the time. 

540. dAcaivouu] Oeppavoiuny.— Scho- 
liast. Cf. év adéa in the following line. 

544. pedumedyodpny| I changed my shoes 
for yours, wa oe pipnoapévn Ca@oatpe 76 
iuatiov.— Scholiast. Save them, she 
means, from the Awmodure@y, who were 


always on the look out at night-time 
to relieve a solitary wayfarer of his 
overcloke. See the note on 668 infra. 
547. mupay éxréa] An éxrevs was the 
sixth part of a medimnus. And as 
Blepyrus means that the triobol which 
he would have earned by attending 
the Assembly, would have purchased 
an éxrevs of wheat, it follows that a 
medimnus of wheat would cost about 
18 obols, or 8 drachmas. And Boeckh 
(Public Economy of Athens, 1. 15), 
comparing the various data which bear 
on the subject, comes to the conclusion 
that this would in fact have been the 
price of a medimnus of wheat at the 
time of this play. Blepyrus has suffi- 
cient presence of mind to conceal from 
his wife that there were other stringent 
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Only I’d never a wreath, or bottle of oil. 


Prax. 


The night was cold, and I’m so slight and fragile, 


I took your overcloke to keep me warm. 


And you I left well snuggled up in warmth 


And rugs, my husband. 


Buizr. How came my staff to form 


One of your party, and my red Laconians ? 


Prax. No, fool, the woman. 


Prax. O yes, I now remember. 


Prax. No, dear. 


Prax. I took your shoes to save your overcloke ; 
Aping your walk, stumping with both my feet, 
And striking down your staff against the stones. 
Brier. You’ve lost eight quarts of wheat, I’d have you know, 
Which the Assembly would have brought me in. 
Prax. Well, never mind; she’s got a bonny boy. 
Brrr. Who? the Assembly has ? 
But has it met? Buup. I told you yesterday 
"Twas going to meet. 
Burp. Have you not heard then what's decreed ? 
Brrr. Then sit you down and chew your cuttlefish. 


reasons, unconnected with the abstrac- 
tion of his indriov, to account for his 
non-appearance at the Assembly. 

Dol. yeyévnrar] Has there been an 
Assembly to-day ? 
the Scholiast, épwra émirndes ei yéyovev 
7 €xKAnoia, os ayvootca. We must 
assume it to have been not one of 
the ordinary Assemblies, but one con- 
voked for the special purpose of con- 
sidering what steps should be taken 
for the safety of the state, supra 396. 

554, xa@noo x.r.d.| The cuttle seems 
to have been a favourite article of diet 
with Athenian women: and although 
now, I believe, altogether banished 
from English tables, it was not always 
so. “The cuttle,” says Lord Bacon, 
“is a delicate meat, and is much in 


mMpoomotovpeyn, Says 


request.”— Nat. Hist.742. The Scholiast’s 
explanation, oiov évrpypoca dia thy 
é€ovoiav, is followed by all the commen- 
tators, who adopt Le Fevre’s translation, 
“sede, et in posterum laute ac beate 
vivito; tibi enim magnum imperium 
paratum video.” But this interpretation 
would require yap, not de, in the follow- 
ing line, and is, in my judgement, 
altogether erroneous. Praxagora has re- 
presented herself as completely wrapped 
up in domestic affairs, and ignorant of 
all that has passed in the public 
Assembly. Blepyrus is glorying in his 
superior knowledge. Sit you down, he 
says, scornfully, and chew cuttlefish with 
your gossips. You do not know, as I do, 
what great events have occurred to-day. 
Then he tells her. 
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561. paprupew| Not necessarily false 
witness. She is speaking of those 
common informers, the bane of Athens, 
who got their living by spying out 
unintentional or immaterial infractions 
ofthe law, and harassing the unfortunate 
offender by giving and procuring evi- 
dence against him in the courts of 
justice. ‘They are described in Wasps 
1040, 1041 as mischief-makers who emt 
TOLL ampaypoolww av dyT@pocias Kal 
mpookAnoets kat MAPTYPIAS ovvexdd\\ ov. 

562. pyndapes rovri mounons| He speaks 
as if Praxagora had been saying that 
she would forbid men to do so and so, 
whereas she had merely enunciated a 
categorical proposition, it will not be 
open to them to do so. Praxagora dis- 
dains to notice his interruption, and 
yet it affects her own language, making 
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her substitute the dependent negative 
py for the absolute negative ov. “ Pergit 
Praxagora,” says Dr. Blaydes, “ quasi 
praecesserit non ov yap ért arate sed Hd 
an ayopevOnoerat.” 

563. pnd adpédrAyn pov rov Biov] “ Vivit 
scilicet malis istis artibus bonus vir 
Blepyrus.”—Bothe. Confer infra 657. 
The words seem to be borrowed from 
the line of Sophocles which Bergler 
quotes, where Philoctetes, praying that 
he may not be deprived of the unerring 
bow of Heracles, exclaims mpos Geav 
Tarp@wr, Tov Bioy pn pou dédys (Phil. 9338); 
a somewhat careless expression, for Biov 
would probably have been changed into. 
Buby (a bow), if indeed the poet had not 
guarded against this mistake by writing, 
two lines earlier, dmeorépyxas rév Biov ra 
76é éXov, There is perhaps a play on the 
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The state, they say, is handed over to you! 


Prax. What for? To weave? 
Buep. 
Prax. 


We're going to have ! 


Brep. No, govern. 
All the whole work and business of the state. 
O here’s a lucky state, by Aphrodite, 
Buzp. How so ? 


Prax. Govern what ? 


Prax. For many reasons. 


For now no longer shall bold men be free 
To shame the city: no more witnessing, 


No false informing — 


Burr. Hang it, don’t do that. 


Don’t take away my only means of living ! 


Cur. Pray, sir, be still, and let the lady speak. 
Prax. No thefts of overclokes, no envyings now, 
None to be poor and naked any more. 
No wranglings, no distraining on your goods. 
Cur. Now, by Poseidon, wondrous news if true. 
Prax. Aye and I'll prove it, so that you'll support me, 


And he himself have nought to say against it. 


two words Bios and Bids in Plutus 34. 
567. evexupaCspevoy hépev| Although 
the general meaning is clear, viz. that 
there will be an end of executions and 
distraints, yet the exact meaning of 
each word is not equally clear. Pro- 
bably however evexyupa¢épyevov is the 
neuter, and equivalent to the substan- 
tive évéyvpov, in which case the significa- 
tion would be to seize goods given as 
security; goods over which (an English 
lawyer might say) the debtor had given 
a bill of sale. So in Antiphon’s speech 
In the matter of a choreutes (11) the 
defendant choregus says roy xopov ouve- 
AeEa ws eOvvduny dpiota, ovre Cyuocas 
ovdéva, ore Evexupa Bia hépov k.7.d4. And 
so it is taken by Brunck, who translates 
it non pignora a debitoribus auferre. It 
is possible, however, that évexvpa¢épevor 


is the masculine, in which case qépew 
would mean to harry (€pepov addyAovs, 
Thue. i. 7) the debtor who had given the 
bill of sale, jferre et raptare hominem 
a quo pignora capiuntur, as Le Fevre 
translates it. The two interpretations 
come to exactly the same thing. The 
process seems to have been familiar to 
Chremes, who expresses himself with 
enthusiasm on finding that Praxagora 
means to do away with this extremely 
disagreeable proceeding. Cf. infra 755 ; 
Clouds 35, 241; Plutus 451. 

569. Sore oé yé moe paprupeiv| She is 
perhaps thinking of the line in Soph. 
Trach. (899) to which Dr. Blaydes refers, 
mevoee © Sote paprupev époi. With the 
following lne Le Fevre compares 
Clouds 1342, dare ye od avros axpoa- 
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571. vdv 87 det] The time for expound- 
ing the principles of the yuvatkokparia 
has arrived: and the Chorus greet their 
chieftainess with a little song of advice 
and encouragement; the strophe, pro- 
bably, to an antistrophe which has 
dropped out after line 729 infra. It 
consists of eighteen lines, all but four 
of which are composed of a choriamb 
and an Ionic a minore. The Ionic is 
twice shorn of its final syllable, and so 
becomes an anapaest, and once of its 
first syllable, and so becomes a bacchic 
foot. Also the first line has a dissyllabic, 
and the fourth a monosyllabic, base. 
And of course in all non-continuous 
metres the final syllable may be either 


long or short: wavrés pérpov adiaopds 
éorw # Tedevtaia cvdAdaBy, Gote SvvacGat 
eivae adriy Kat Bpaxeiav Kal paxpay. — 
Hephaestion, iv. 2. Of the four remain- 
ing lines, the fifth, eighth, and eleventh 
are trochaic dipodies; whilst the final 
line has an additional trochaic foot, 
and is therefore a trochaic dimeter 
brachycatalectic. The metrical scheme 
of the chorus is set out in the Appendix. 
The first line appears in the MSS. as 
vov 5) Sei oe ruxvyy ppeva Kat prrdaopoy 
éyeipewv, but I have struck out the words 
dpéva kai guddaopov, which are useless 
to the sense, and destructive to the 
metre, and have plainly crept into the 
text from some gloss on the words 
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CHOoR. 


Now waken your intellect bright, 


Your soul philosophic, that knows 


So well for your comrades to fight. 


For all to our happiness goes 


The project your tongue will disclose, 


As with thousands of joys you propose 


The citizen life to endow. 
Now show us what things you can do! 


It is time; for the populace now 


Requires an original new 


Experiment ; only do you 


Some novelty bring from your store 


Never spoken or done heretofore. 
The audience don’t like to be cheated 
With humours too often repeated. 


muxvyy povrida. They are however 
retained in the translation. 

973. Kown ydp| The Chorus are ex- 
plaining why they had used the words 
raiot didaowy auvve. ‘We say to assist 
your friends, for you are not acting for 
yourself only: it is for the cause of 
Womanhood in general that the scheme 
which you are about to expound is set 
in motion (literally, the scheme of your 
tongue is proceeding), embellishing the 
civic populace with ten thousand bless- 
ings of life. You are fighting the battle 
of us all.” 

576. Sndovv... dvvacae| Show what thou 
canst do. The infinitive is here, as con- 
stantly elsewhere, employed for the 
imperative, xp) or some such word 
being understood. 

580. ra madata modddks| There is 
doubtless here a covert reflection upon 


the poet’s rivals, with whose constant 
harping on the self-same topics he is 
fond of contrasting his own boundless 
variety and originality. ‘“ Unlike them,” 
he says in the Clouds, “Iam det xawas 
idé€as eiaéepar, ovdev adAnAatowy 6potas Kal 
macas Oe€uds.’—Clouds 547, 548. “ You 
should love and cherish a poet,” he 
says in the Wasps, “‘ who is ever seeking 
Kady te Aéyery Ka€evpicke.’’ — Wasps 
1053. And compare the opening scene 
of the Frogs. He was probably unjust 
to his rivals, but that his own self-praise 
was justified, the existing comedies 
abundantly testify. If the entire sen- 
tence from pucodor to OeGvra Were read 
as one line, as it is by Brunck and the 
older editors, it would be in the same 
metre as the concluding lines of the 
Wasps. See the note on Wasps 1518. 
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O81. drtecOat| To begin the fray, rats 
dtavotas, with your novel thoughts and 
arguments. These are the weapons with 


which she is to fight. 
943, 


Compare Clouds 


pnpatiowty Kavois abtov 


kat Stavoiats Katatofevow. 


With the expression yapirwy peréve 
meiatoy in the following line, Brunck 
compares Frogs 334, yapirwy mieiorov 
éxoveay pépos. 

583. rovs d¢ Oeards| She is confident 
in the merits of her case, but fears that 
the audience may not approve of so 


novel a scheme. rovs Oeards is the ac- 
cusative placed before the conjunction, 
instead of the nominative placed after 
it. So Birds 652, 653, 1269, 1270 and 
passim. And compare such passages as 
that in Romeo and Juliet, iv. 2, 


Now, afore God, this reverend holy friar, 


All our whole city is 


Throughout the ensuing discussion, the 
long Aristophanics of the text are In 
the translation unworthily represented 
by anapaestic dimeters, in which many 
lines are omitted, and a few added, and 
which generally aim at giving rather 
the spirit of the argument than a literal 
rendering of the words. At the time 
they were written it was supposed that 
in this play, as in the Lysistrata and 
the Thesmophoriazusae, it would be 
necessary to leave such large blanks in 
the translation as would unfit it for 
appearing in juxtaposition with the 
Greek, and consequently various liber- 


much bound to him. 


ties were taken, for which it is hoped 
that these considerations may be ac- 
cepted as an adequate apology. 

584. katvoropey] It must have been 
sufficiently diverting to an Athenian 
audience to hear themselves described 
as too fond of standing in the old ways, 
and impatient of everything novel and 
untried. For of course, as Blepyrus 
immediately reminds his wife, their dis- 
tinguishing characteristic throughout 
all their history was their inexhaustible 
love of novelty and change. This indeed 
was their very reason for adopting 
Praxagora’s revolutionary scheme, 
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So come to the point, and at once: for delay 
Is a thing the spectators detest in a play. 


Prax. T’ve an excellent scheme, if you will but believe it ; 


But I cannot be sure how our friends will receive it ; 

Or what they will do, if the old I eschew, 

And propound them a system erratic and new. 

This makes me a trifle alarmed and faint-hearted. 
Burr. As to that, you may safely be fearless and bold: 

We adore what is new, and abhor what is old. 

This rule we retain when all else has departed. 
Prax. Then all to the speaker in silence attend, 





éddxet yap rovTo povoy év TH mode 


ovmw yeyevjcda.—Supra 456, 457. 


In Thucydides, 111. 38, Cleon, struggling 
to maintain the decree for the massacre 
of the Mitylenaeans, says that the 
Athenians were dodAc ray det ardomar, 
Umepomrat O€ Tov etwOdrov. And the same 
character is constantly given of them 
by Isocrates, Demosthenes, and the other 
political orators. 

587. avr’ GdAns adpxns] “Avri rot dpyew 
TO Katvotoperv, as the Scholiast rightly 
explains it. The speaker is playing on 
the words apyns and dpxaiory. They have 
lost their fair empire, the kadnv apxnv 
of which Aristophanes speaks in the 
Knights (@ Ajpe, xarnyv y exes apxny), 
and now their only substitute 1s katvoro- 
pew and to keep clear of ray dpyaiov, 
and whatever is in any way connected 
with dpx7. 

588. pnvuvk.7.d.] Praxagora, hitherto 
a@ mere innocent inquirer, proceeds to 
develop her scheme with the air and 
authority of a lawgiver. Yet she has 


not told her husband that she had been 
the leader of the movement, or the 
speaker in the Assembly, or that she is 
the elected chieftainess of the New 
Republic. Aristophanes seems to have 
thought this unnecessary ; the audience 
knew it, and that was enough for his 
purpose. It is not until the discussion 
has closed that she mentions, and then 
only incidentally (infra 714), that she 
is now the ruler of the state. At the 
outset she stipulates that nobody shall 
gainsay or interrupt her, so that her 
entire plan may be presented to her 
audience before the heckling begins. 
imoxpovery is the regular word for inter- 
rupting a speaker. Cf. supra 256, infra 
596, Ach. 38.- So in Lucian’s Toxaris, 
the Hellenic speaker, having been al- 
lowed to finish his own speech without 
interruption, begins at once to interpose 
in the Scythian’s reply. And the latter 


SAYS, d6pds, TOUTO ws EptoTiKdy moves Kal 
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Koweveiy yap wévras djow xphvat wadvT@v pEeTEXOVTAS, 


590 


: a wn #* > » > 
kak tadTod Civ, Kal pi) Tov pev mroureiv, Tov O AOAov etvat, 


poe yewpyeiy Tov pev wordy, TO 6” civar pnde TaPHvar 


pnd dvdpamddas tov pev ypiobat modXdois, Tov & oS a&KorovOw: 


’ a nm = , 
GAN €va ToLw KoLvov Tact Bloroy Kat TodToY OpoLov. 
4 la 
TIP. xaréder créAcOov mpotepos pov. 
5a A 7? 9 > of > , 
. kal rev oredOwv Kowavodpev; TIP. pad Ai’, ddr epOns fw bmoKpovcas. 


BA. 


‘ ~ io f 
TOS OUV EOTAL KOLVOS ATraclLY ; 


594 


TodTo yap Hueddov eyd AéLew Thy yHv mpOTLoTA TOLHTw 


a be edt aa a ee eran 


Stxarixdv, troxpo wy peta&v Kal dtadbeipwv 
pou Tov Adyor' eyo dé novxlav Ayov, cov 
Aéyovros.—Toxaris, 38. 

589. rot dpdfovros] She uses the mas- 
culine because, as Bergler observes, she 
is enunciating a general maxim, Oratori 
auscultandum. She means, of course, 
“‘ Listen to me,” but she puts it in the 
form of a general rule, ‘‘ Listen to the 
speaker.” 

590. Kowwveity]| The first word of 
Praxagora’s address strikes the keynote 
of the scheme she is about to propose, 
a scheme which aims at making a clean 
sweep of the existing order of things, 
social as well as political, and setting 
up in its place a system of pure un- 
adulterated communism, under the con- 
trol of the women. This is the more 
surprising, because the special qualifica- 
tion put forward by the women in their 
bid for power is the intense innate con- 
servatism of their sex (supra 215-238), 
as contrasted with the incessant craving 
for novelty and change exhibited by 
the men. But the theories of Plato, 
which we now find embodied in the 
Fifth Book of his Republic, were begin- 
ning to attract very general attention ; 


and Aristophanes, having gone so far 
on one tack, suddenly finds before him 
a unique opportunity for bringing those 
theories into ridicule and caricature ; 
and, unable to resist the temptation, he 
throws to the winds the consistency of 
his plot. Some remarks on this subject 
will be found in the Introduction to the 
play. 

592. pds rapjva] These words occur 
again in Plutus 556, where Poverty says 
that a poor man’s lot is “ for ever to toil 
and to slave At Poverty’s call: and to leave 
after all not even enough for a grave,” 
karaneiyper pnde rapyva. There, however, 
the reference is to the cost of the 
funeral; here, to the ground required 
for the interment. 

593. otd’ dxodovd@| Not even a single 
attendant or body servant. dxédov0os" 
Gepanwy wept TO o&pa.— Hesychius. To 
be without an dxddovos was a sign of 
extreme destitution. Reiske refers to 
Dio Chrys., p. 486 D, od pdvoy doskos kal 
dvéotios, GANG pd dxddovOor eva youv 
érayépevos, as ifthe want of a pedisequus | 
was more grievous than the want of 
hearth and home. And Dr. Blaydes 
refers to the oration of Lysias against 
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And don’t interrupt till I come to the end, 
And weigh and perpend, till you quite comprehend, 


The drift and intent of the scheme I present. 


The rule which I dare to enact and declare, 


Is that all shall be equal, and equally share 


All wealth and enjoyments, nor longer endure 


- That one should be rich, and another be poor, 


That one should have acres, far-stretching and wide, 


And another not even enough to provide 

Himself with a grave: that this at his call 

Should have hundreds of servants, and that none at all. 
All this I intend to correct and amend : 


Now all of all blessings shall freely partake, 


One life and one system for all men T make. 


Brier. And how will you manage it ? 


Prax. First, Pl provide 


That the silver, and land, and whatever beside 


Diogeiton, 23, where Diogeiton is said to 
have turned his grandchildren out of their 
own house dvurodnrovs, ov peta akodovdov, 
ov pera oOTpOpATEY, od pera ipatiov. The 
name was perpetuated both in the Greek 
empire and in the church, one of the 
highest dignitaries in the former, and 
one of the lowest ministers in the other, 
being designated an acolythe or acolyte. 

595. xaréder oréAcOov| Praxagora has 
stipulated that she shall be allowed to 
unfold her plan without any interrup- 
tion, but hardly has she got through 
five lines, when her husband strikes in 
with a quite unnecessary question. This 
so exasperates the lady that she hurls 
at his head a slang expression of abuse, 
You shall eat muck before I do. Blepyrus 
affects to suppose this to be part of 
her scheme, and innocently inquires 


whether her communistic system extends 
to the muck, so that she will share it 
with him. No, she says, but you were 
too quick with your interruption, you 
forestalled me by breaking in upon my 
You inter- 
rupted me by asking a question which my 
next words would have answered. Atter 
this little ebullition, though Blepyrus 
continues to interrupt, they get on 
amicably enough. As to omédcOov, see 
Acharnians 1170. These two lines are 
omitted in the translation, which pro- 
ceeds as if the Greek ran, BA. més ovv 


+ \ V4 \ “ , 
eotat Kowvos anaow. IP. rnv ynv mpatiota 


speech, Ons p’ troxpovcas. 


TOLnT Ws : 
597. rnv ynv x.rd.] This abolition of 
private property is very prominently 
put forward by Plato, though of course 
in his Republic it applies not to the 
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Tapevdpevar Kal pedduevar Kat THY yvOuny mpocéxoveat. 


TOS Ov OOTLS LI) KEKTHTAL YRV Hhuay, dpyvpiov Oé 


BA. 


kai Aapetkovs, agavn wAovtov ; 
Kav, py Katabels, wevdopkion ; KaKTHoaTO yap dia TodTO. 


BA. 
ITP. 
ITP. 


citizens generally, but only to one par- 
ticular class, the @vAakes, or warders of 
the state. “Must they not live in some 
such fashion as this?” asks Socrates at 
the end of the third book (chap. 22, 
_ 416 D), aparov péev ovciay Kexrnpevoy pn- 
Sepiay pyndéva idiay, ay py maoa avdykn’ 
emeira olknow Kat Tapteioy pndevi eivar 
pndeyv rovodrop, eis 6 ov mas 6 Bovddpevos 
elaciot. . . « Ghoiravras O€ cis Evocirta, 
dorep eorparomedevpevors, kon Cav. And 
in the twelfth chapter of the fifth book 
(464 B) he refers back to this statement, 
épapev mov ovre oikias TovTos (SC. Tois 
vru€t) idtas Seiy eivat, ore yy, ore Tt 
KTpa, 

601. dpytptov Kai Aapexots| The silver 
of Laureium, and the gold of Persia. 
The Darics are the famous gold coins of 
the Persian empire, which from the 
comparison made by Greek writers 
between their value and that of their 
own coinage would be deemed worth 
about 16s. 3d. each, but which, from the 
specimens still extant in the British 
Museum and elsewhere, appear to have 
been really worth about 21s. 10d. of 
our money. See Hussey’s Ancient 
Weights and Money, vii. 3. We know 
that Darius, the son of Hystaspes, puri- 


4 “A 

GAN oddéy ToL xpHotpov ~oTat WadvTws adTO. 
i 

ovdels ovdey revi. Opdoe mdvta yap eLovow dravtes, 


600 
IIP. rotr és 76 péoov karadjces. 


BA. kara 87 Ti; 
605 


fied the gold coinage of Persia (Hat. iv. 
166), but it is certain that the Daric 
was in use long before his time. cist 
Bev Xpvoot oratnpes of Aaperkoi. éxAnOnoay 
dé Aapetkot odx, as of wAeiorTot vopitovory, 
dnd Aapeiov tov Répkou warpos, add’ ad’ 
ETépou TiWds TadaLoTépov Baothéws.—Har- 
pocration and Suidas s. v. and the Aldine 
Scholiast here. Indeed, the great pro- 
fusion in which they were everywhere 
found at the time of the Persian wars 
seems to show that they must have 
been in existence for a very considerable 
time. When Xerxes was marching to 
the invasion of Hellas, a Lydian named 
Pythius entertained the king and his 
whole army, and afterwards offered all 
his wealth (other than his land and the 
slaves who tilled it) to fill the coffers of 
the king. That wealth consisted of a 
vast amount of silver, and four million 
(all but 7,000) Darics of gold. Xerxes, 
instead of taking the money, added the 
7,000 Darics required to complete the 
four millions (Hdt. vii 27-30). On a 
smaller scale is the anecdote of the 
Asiatic who endeavoured to bribe the 
Athenian Cimon by giving him two 
goblets, one filled with Darics of silver 
and the other with Darics of gold; for 
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Each man shall possess, shall be common and free, 
One fund for the public; then out of it we 
Will feed and maintain you, like housekeepers true, 


Dispensing, and sparing, and caring for you. 
Burp. With regard to the land, I can quite understand, 
But how, if a man have his money in hand, 


Not farms, which you see, and he cannot withhold, 
But talents of silver and Darics of gold ? 


Prax. 


All this to the stores he must bring. 


Bier. But suppose 


He choose to retain it, and nobody knows ; 
Rank perjury doubtless ; but what if it be? 


"T'was by that he acquired it at first. 


Prax. I agree. 


But now ’twill be useless; he’ll need it no more. 


Busep. How mean you? 


Prax. All pressure from want will be o’er. 


Now each will have all that a man can desire, 


there were silver Darics too, though the 
name, when standing alone, signifies as 
a rule the golden coin.—Plutarch, 
Cimon, x. See also Aelian, V. H. 1. 22; 
Lysias against Eratosthenes, 12. Peri- 
zonius (on Aelian ubi supra) supposes 
that the older King Darius to whom 
Harpocration refers was the “ Darius 
the Mede” mentioned by the Prophet 
Daniel; and this is likely enough, 
whatever may have been the real origin 
of the name “ Daric.” 

602. adavn mdodroy| This is a legal 
term, signifying movable property, as 
contrasted with lands and houses, which 
are always in situ, can easily be identi- 
fied, and cannot be concealed or car- 
ried away. 
apayys pev 7 éy xpnuaot Kal copace Kat 
oKevet, Pavepa Se 7 &yyecos.—Harpocration. 
The reason of the names is excellently 


> ‘ > , ‘ ‘, 
adavys ovoia Kat davepa. 


illustrated by the present passage. 

603. cay, pw) Katabels, Wevdopxnon ;| So 1 
think we should read these words, in 
lieu of the ordinary kai py Kcatadeis yev- 
Sopxnoet, Which is usually continued to 
Praxagora, and does not afford an al- 
together satisfactory meaning. But 
with the slight alterations made above 
in the text, all difficulty appears to be 
removed. How if he does not deposit 
them at the stores, but perjures himself by 
swearing that he has brought in all his 
substance? (He is likely enough to 
retain them by perjury) for it was by 
perjury that he got them. Sia rovro 
means, as the Scholiast says, dia ro 
émtopxeivy, OY more strictly, dua rd yevd- 
OpKelp. 

605. wevia] By reason of poverty. avrt 
Tov, ovdels aio ypdy Tt Opdcet,  Eepydoerat Tr, 


mapakepévav apOdves adracw.—Scholiast. 
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BA. 


iy peipax ov émiOvujon Kai BovAnrat oxadrabipa, 


é€e ToUTav adedov Sobvat Tey Ex Kowwow O& pebéEet 


évyxaradapbav. 


a Ao Sey ~F 9 A 
TIP. add eféorat mpotk avTe Evykaradapbety. 


Kal TavTas yap Kolwdas Tolm Tois avdpdot ovyKarakeiobat 


kal mavdomoety T@ BovAopévo. 
& t 


~ > 5] , 
BA. més ovv, ei mévres Lacy 615 


b \ N ¢ 4 IA a Ud 2 f 
em THY WpaloTaTHY avT@Y Kal (nTHOOVaLY EpELoery ; 


ITP. 


¢€ , ‘ , \ ‘ A “A 
al PavdOTEpat Kal oLpoTEpat Tapa Tas cEepvas Kabcdodvrat: 


a ep ae ET RT RE ne ee a a 


608. paddov krérrovot| He is alluding 
here, as he alludes in almost all his 
comedies, to the peculation of the 
demagogues and the state officials. 
And as to the paddgov, compare the 
passage in Xen. Anab. iv. 6 (already 
cited in the note on Wasps 1100) where 
Cheirisophus says, jokingly, to Xeno- 
phon, kai éya tas dxovw rovs ’A@nvatovs 
Oetvous eivyat kAérrew ta Onpdota, Kat pada 
dvros Setvod Tod Kivdvvo” TH KNETTOVTL, Kal 
Tous Kpariotous pevrot MAAISTA, 

611. ckadabipar| Svvovovdca:.—Scho- 
liast. Hitherto we have been dealing 
with the subject of the community of 
goods; but with this suggestion of 
Blepyrus we pass over to another branch 
of the Platonic scheme, that which is 
called in the Republic 9 réyv yuvatkéy Te 
See 
the note three lines below. To this 
branch forty lines are devoted ; and we 
then return to the question of the com- 
munity of goods. The subject now 
broached, however, reappears in Praxa- 


kai waidwy Kotvwvia tois pvdakwv. 


gora’s peroration, infra 693-709; and 
again in the scene of the three hags, 
infra 877-1111. 

612. rovrev] That is, of his own private 
property, which he has not brought into 
the public stores. But the commen- 
tators have strangely misconceived the 
meaning of the latter part of the line. 
Dr. Blaydes renders it “ Postguam autem 
cum ila dormirerit, communium partici- 
pabit; et tantum inde argenti sumet 
quantum puellae donaverit.” And he 
adds “Assumtum Blepyri hoc est: Si quis 
puellam formosam viderit, pecunia ei 
numerata vel praesenti (ut dicitur) opus: 
futurum, quam puellae extemplo donet, 
tantundem mox ex acervo recupera- 
turus.” But this is not the meaning of 
the passage. The words ray ex xowod 
are a mere piece of flippancy on the 
part of Blepyrus, meaning “the plea- 
sures they will share together,” or in 
other words ‘the pleasures of love.” 

614. xowds] This is, in truth, the very 
language of Plato in the fifth book of 
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Cakes, barley-loaves, chestnuts, abundant attire, 
Wine, garlands and fish: then why should he wish 
The wealth he has gotten by fraud to retain ? 

If you know any reason, I hope you’ll explain. 


BLEpP. 


Tis those that have most of these goods, I believe, 


That are always the worst and the keenest to thieve. 


PRaAX. 


I grant you, my friend, in the days that are past, 


In your old-fashioned system, abolished at last ; 
But what he’s to gain, though his wealth he retain, 


When all things are common, I’d have you explain. 


BueEp. 


He surely must woo her with presents. 


If a youth to a girl his devotion would show, 


Prax. O no. . 


All women and men will be common and free, 


No marriage or other restraint there will be. 


BLEP. 


But if all should aspire to the favours of one, 


To the girl that is fairest, what then will be done? 


Prax. 


By the side of the beauty, so stately and grand, 


The dwarf, the deformed, and the ugly will stand ; 
And before you’re entitled the beauty to woo, 


the Republic, though here again the 
rule is of course applicable to the 
warders of the state and to none others. 
There will be a law, he says, ras yuvatkas 
Tavtas Tay avdpey TovT@y TavT@v macas 
elpat Kouwvas, idia dé pndevi pndepiay cvvorkeiy® 
Kal rovs maidas av Kowvovs, Kal pnre yovea 


” 2Q7 \ € a U a , 
eKYOVOYV eidevat TOV QUTOV PTE maida yovea, 


chap. vii. 457 C. Anda few lines lower 


he adds, As a question of utility, I think 
that nobody will doubt ws ov peytorov 
ayaddv Kowas pev Tas yuvaikas eivat, KoLvovs 
And again, in chap. x1i. 
464 B, rov peyiorov ayalod rH mode airia 


O€ Tovs matdas. 


wn nm yA 
npiy jwepavrat 4 Kolv@via TOs €émtKOUpOLS 
TOV TE TalOwy Kal TaY yuVvaltKOy. 


617. ai havddrepar] Ai duophor.—Scho- 
liast. As to otpdrepat it is to be ob- 
served that oudrns, whether in man or 
in woman, is throughout accounted one 
of the greatest possible blemishes. On 
cepvas Kuster observes —“ Proprie super- 
bas vel fastum prae se ferentes. At per 
metonymiam consequentis pro ante- 
cedenti, jformosas, pulchras. Puellae 
enim formosae fastu carere non solent.” 
But I doubt if that excellent commen- 
tator, when he penned the foregoing 
criticism, was not himself suffering 
from the airs of some formosa puella. 
oepvos 18 an epithet of the gods, and 
thence comes to be applied to men 
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kal 1as has Tovs mpecBuras, Hy Tals alcxpaiot cvvaper, 


620 
BA. ovxi paxobvrar; 


’ N i ‘\ 
TO pey bpérepov yvopnv tiv exer mpoPeBovrAcuvTar yap, dmws av 


pndenias 7 TpUTNnpa Kevov: TO O& TOY avdpHy Ti ToLhcEL ; 


gpevEovTat yap Tors aicyiovs, emi rovs dé Kadovs Badtodvrat. 


ITP. 


625 


3 
GAG hudd~ova of havdrdrepot Tovs KaAXious amovTas 


b Q “~ } v4 ‘ UA > 3 ‘ o } ? 
amo TOU OEiTVOU Kal THPHOOVG ETL TOLOLY ONpLOCioLOLY 


[of davAdrepot]} KovK é€éorat Tapa Toot Kadois KaTadapleiv 


Talat yuvaigl mpiv av Tois aicypois Kal Tols puKpols yapiowvrat. 


BA. 


and women, who in beauty, stateliness, 
and nobility of mind and manners seem 
to come nearest the gods. 

620. éxeio” of dys] pds ras edpdppovs, 
says the Scholiast, rightly as regards 
the meaning, though as Blepyrus is 
referring to the language employed by 
Praxagora, the Scholiast ought perhaps 
to have written mpos ras cepvds. He is 
speaking of the old men here, but the 
young man asks the same question, 
infra 1080. 

621. odxt paxodvra wept cov] Blepyrus 


4, Avotkpdrovs dpa vuvi pis toa Toiot Kadolot dpovice. 


630 


is apprehensive lest a certain disaster 
should befall him: on which Praxagora 
says, “You need not be alarmed: you 
will not be in such request as you 
anticipate. They won't fight about 
you.” Blepyrus does not quite catch 
her meaning. ‘ Won't fight!” he re- 
torts, “what for?” ‘For the honour 
of being your bedfellow,” she replies. 
‘“No such disaster as you fear will 
befall you.” wtmdpéer is used here ex- 
actly as in Soph. Antigone 931 :— 


Tovyap TovTwY Toiow dyouow 


Khavpad bmapge. 


Lines 619-622 are omitted in the trans- 
lation. For xotd oot the MSS. and 
editions have kai coi. 

623. rd pev tyerepov| Your part (that 
is, the provision made for the ladies) 
yvopny tiv’ exer has some sense in it. rd 
pev vperepoy is equivalent to 7d rap 


yuvaxov, and therefore Blepyrus, speak- 
ing of the men’s part, says ro d€ trav 
dvdpe@v instead of 76 dé nuérepov. With 
the expression yvapnv tw’ éver compare 
yvepny éxov, Wasps 64. 

624. tpuvmnua xevdv] Tpimnua seems 
properly to have signified an oar hole: 
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Your court you must pay to the hag and the shrew. 


Buup. For the ladies you’ve nicely provided no doubt ; 


No woman will now be.a lover without. 


But what of the men ? 


For the girls, I suspect, 


The handsome will choose, and the ugly reject. 
Prax. No girl will of course be permitted to mate 

Except in accord with the rules of the state. 

By the side of her lover, so handsome and tall, 

Will be stationed the squat, the ungainly and small. 

And before she’s entitled the beau to obtain, 

Her love she must grant to the awkward and plain. 


BLEP. 


O then such a nose as Lysicrates shows 


Will vie with the fairest and best, I suppose. 


see Peace 1234; and there probably is 
here, as there certainly is there, an 
allusion to the fraudulent tricks of 
trierarchs, who sometimes did not pro- 
vide the full complement of rowers, so 
that some rpumnuata Were kevd. 

626. adda pudd£ovo’ k.7.r.] The davard- 
repot, the ugly, stunted, clownish, and 
other unacceptable wooers will keep an 
eye on the dandies, as they emerge 
from the banquet (infra 694) flushed 
with love and wine (infra 948), and 
when they go to pay court to their lady 
loves will claim the precedence, which, 


says Praxagora, the law awards them. 
The translation of this little speech 
seems to have quite lost touch with 
the original. 

627. emi roicw Snpyocioww] Téros.— 
Scholiast. In the public places, such 
as the diodoe mentioned 693 infra. 

628. of davaAcrepor]| The repetition of 
these two words can hardly be right. 
And having regard to the contrasted 
epithets in lines 701, 705 infra, I think 
that, combining the suggestions of 
various critics, we might read lines 
628, 629 as follows :— 


kouk éféoTar Tapa Tola. KaAois Tois T edmTpeTéow KaTadaphely 


Taio. yuvartt, mpiv &v rots aigypots Kat rots cimois yaptowryrat. 
9 


But this is too uncertain to justify 
an alteration of the text, and I have 
therefore, with some of my predecessors, 
been content to enclose the words in 
brackets. 

630. 7) Avoixparous pis] Sipds Kai aioxpos 


6 Avoixparns.—Scholiast. And yet he 
was apparently what we call ‘“‘a ladies’ 
man,” and endeavoured, by dyeing his 
hair, to make himself look younger. 
See 736 infra. His nose may now hold 
itself as high as anybody’s. 
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TIP. 7i dé dct; watépas yap &dtavras 


- A > o~ wn 
Tovs mpeaBuTepous avTov Eivat Tolot ypbvoioiy vopodat. 


BA. 


s 
lo" bd > N n “ 
ovKoby &yg£ovoe ev Kal ypnoTas éEns TOTE TaVTA yépovTa 


) bd N lo ) 
did THY ayvotav, eel Kal viv yryvdéoKovTes TaTép OvTa 


Yd ? one d p) x > ~A 5) , 5) A 7 
aYXOVCL. Tl ONnU , OTAV AYVOS 5 TT@S OV TOTE KATrLXY ETOVVTAL ; 


631. xataxynvn| A derision, a mocking 
of. The word is used in precisely the 
same sense in Wasps 575, where Philo- 
cleon, after narrating the manner in 


640 


which great and wealthy criminals abase 
themselves before the poor and needy 
dicast, exclaims :— 


dp ov peyadn Tour’ gor apxt Kat Tov TAOUTOU KaTAXHYY ; 
Is this not a fine dominion of mine, a jape upon wealth with its show and its pride? 


On odpayides a8 a sign of luxury cf. 
Clouds 332. 

633. éuBad gxov] Here éuBas means a 
coarse rustic shoe, see supra 345; and 
6 é€uBad éyov is the country clown as 
contrasted with 6 odpayid’ ¢xwrv, the 
town gentleman. The éyBad’ ¢yor is 
mporepos, the other has to play the 
second fiddle, Sevrepiagew. A fuller 
illustration is given of this infra 701- 
709. 

635. was Siayryydckev] Here again 
we are treading in the footsteps of the 
Platonic Socrates. 
répas THs Oiayyooovrat adrAnrov ; Oddapas, 
nv &S éyo. But in what way, said he, 
will they distinguish the respective fathers 
and daughters? In no way, said I— 
Republic, v, chap. ix. 461°C, D. The 
system of Praxagora has never, I sup- 
pose, been anywhere adopted in its 


jwarépas d€ Kal buya- 


entirety, unless, indeed, it was intro- 
duced into Persia by the fanatic Maz- 
dak in the sixth century of our era; 
see Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, chap. 
xli, and Milman’s note. But the 
problem here raised must frequently 
have been faced in Ceylon, Tibet, and 
other Asiatic regions, where women are 
the polygamists. ‘“‘The choice of a 
wife,” says Mr. Andrew Wilson in his 
interesting work on Tibet, “is the 
right of the elder brother; and among 
all the Tibetan-speaking people it uni- 
versally prevails that the contract he 
makes is understood to involve a marital 
contract with all the other brothers if 
they choose to avail themselves of it.” 
Consequently there is sometimes but 
one wife between five or six brothers. 
These numerous husbands with their 
one wife constitute one family; and 
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Prax. O yes ’tis a nice democratic device, 

A popular system as ever was tried, 

A jape on the swells with their rings and their pride. 


Now, fopling, away, Gaffer Hobnail will say, 
- Stand aside: it 1s I have precedence to-day. 


BLeEp. 


But how, may I ask, will the children be known ? 


And how can a father distinguish his own ? 


Prax. 


They will never be known: it can never be told ; 


All youths will in common be sons of the old. 


Buep. 


If in vain to distinguish our children we seek, 


Pray what will become of the agéd and weak ? 

At present I own, though a father be known, 

Sons throttle and choke him with hearty goodwill; 
But will they not do it more cheerily still, 


When the sonship is doubtful ? 


the strong family feeling prevailing 
amongst them “ prevents any difficulty 
arising in connexion with the children, 
who are regarded as scions of the house 
rather than of one particular member 
of it.” “There is no noticeable differ- 
ence in the relationship of a child 
to his different fathers.” The surplus 
women are provided for in the Lamian 
nunneries. See Andrew Wilson’s The 
Abode of Snow, chapter xxxv. These 
customs prevail even among the Tibetan 
tribe known as the Ladakis, who dwell 
under the rule of Kashmir among 
the Western Himalayas. See Knight, 
Where Three Empires meet, chap. 1x. 
Mr. Wilson refers to Caesar De Bello 
Gallico, v. 14, where it is said that 
a somewhat similar custom existed 
amongst the ancient Britons, a little 
group of ten or twelve having their 


H 


Prax. No, certainly not. 


Wives in common. To some extent also, 
under the laws of Lycurgus, the like 
question must have arisen in Sparta.— 
Plutarch, Lycurgus, chap. xv. 

639. cai viv] It should be observed 
that Blepyrus and his wife employ the 
adverbs vuy and rére in exactly opposite 
senses. Blepyrus, not realizing that 
the revolution of which they are speak- 
ing is already an accomplished fact, 
uses viv of the old established govern- 
ment, and rére of, what he considers, 
the impending yuvatxoxparia. Praxagora, 
on the other hand, already the chief- 
tainess of the just established yuvatko- 
Kparia, uses viv of that government, 
and rére of the pre-existing and now 
abolished system. Her vuy therefore 
answers to the rére, and her rdre to the 
vuv, of Blepyrus. 

640. dyxovo.] This charge is brought 
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3 ? > oN ‘ 2 
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against Athenian youngsters in many 
of the plays of Aristophanes. See 
Clouds 1885; Wasps 1039; Birds 1348, 
1352. It cannot be doubted that some 
startling instances of this crime had 
occurred in his days. The last words of 
the line are rendered by the Latin 
translators, ‘‘quomodo non tunc eum 
etiam male concacabunt ?” 

643. un tov éxelvou] Sc. marépa, the 
bystander’s father. So I think we should 
read for the common pi) adrov éxeivor, 
which does not give the sense required. 
Hitherto, she argues, if a son assaulted 
his father, the bystanders would not 
interfere; it was no business of theirs— 
it was not their own father who was 
being evil entreated—but under the 
new system, the victim may, for aught 
they know, be their own father, and 
they will at once interpose. Praxagora 
is still borrowing the arguments of 
Plato, who draws precisely the same 
conclusion from the same considera- 
tions. “A youth will not now,” he 
says, ‘‘strike or insult his senior; he 
will be deterred by two considerations, 
viz. reverence and fear: reverence lest 
he should perchance be striking his 
own parent; and fear lest the by- 


‘ la 4 ? “~ ? 7 3 
TOAD pévTo devdTEpov TOUTOV TOU Tpdyp"aTos EoTL 


~ > 
Ta pev GAdAa Aéyers ovdeY TKala@s Ef O€ mpoTEAD@v Exixoupos, 


645 
BA. 76 groiov ; 


“~ 3 > 
et oe HidAjoeev Apiotuddos, ddcokav abot marép eivat. 
XP, od € y dots dv KadaptyOns. 


standers should come to his victim's 
assistance, some as sons, some as brothers, 
some as fathers.” dé€os d€ rd t@ mac xorre 
Tovs aANovs BonOeiv, rods pev ws vies, 
tous be ws adehgovs, Tovs bé @s matépas.— 
Rep. v. chap. xii. 465 B. 

644. ’Ezixovpos] Epicurus, Leucolo- 
phus, and Aristyllus were obviously some 
of the most disreputable young Athe- 
nians of the day. otrot aicxpol, says 
the Scholiast of the two former; and 
ain xporotds otros of Aristyllus. Of Epi- 
curus and Leucolophus we know nothing 
further: though looking to the Athenian 
habit of naming children after their 
grandfathers, some may conjecture that 
the former was the grandfather of the 
famous philosopher, and the latter the 
son of the traitor Adeimantus. See 
Frogs 1518. Aristyllus, however, is 
again mentioned in Plutus 314, and 
that in a way which enables us to 
understand why a kiss from his lips 
would have been so specially objection- 
able. For it is plainly indicated there, 
that his face and gaping mouth had, 
on some occasion or other, been 
smothered over with dung. Cario has 
been telling the needy agriculturists 
who form the Chorus, that the god of 
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For now if a boy should a parent annoy, 
The lads who are near will of course interfere ; 
For they may themselves be his children, I wot. 
Buz. In much that you say there is much to admire; 
But what if Leucolophus claim me for sire, 
Or vile Epicurus? I think you'll agree 
| That a great and unbearable nuisance ’twould be. 
Cur. A nuisance much greater than this might befall you. 
Bier. How so? Cur. If the skunk Aristyllus should call you 
His father, and seize you, a kiss to imprint, 
Bier. O hang him! Confound him! O how I would pound him! 
Cur. I fancy you soon would be smelling of mint. 


wealth is within, and will speedily turn Chorus are not slow in expressing their 
them all into rich and leisured men. The surprise and delight at the prospect :— 


Cuorus. He says we'll all be wealthy now: upon my word this passes, sirs. 
Caro. O, yes, you'll all be Midases, if only you’ve the asses’ ears. 
Corvus. O, I’m so happy, I’m so glad, I needs must dance for jollity, 

If what you say is really true, and not your own frivolity. 


Thereupon they break out into a rustic who at first represents the Cyclops 
dance, in which the Chorus personate Polyphemus, and afterwards the en- 
the comrades of Odysseus, chasing Cario, chantress Circe :— 
Cario. And now I'll change to Circe’s part, who mixed her drugs with baleful art ; 
Who late in Corinth, as I’ve learned, Philonides’s comrades turned 
To loathsome swine in a loathsome sty, 
And fed them all on kneaded dung which, kneading, she amongst them flung; 
And turn you all into swine will L. 
And then ye’ll grunt in your bestial glee, 
Wee! wee! wee! 
Follow your mother, pigs! quoth she. 
Cuorvs. We’ll catch you, Circe dear, we will; who mix your drugs with baleful skill : 
Who with enchantments strange and vile ensnare our comrades and defile. 
We'll hang you up, as you erst were hung 
By bold Odysseus, lady fair; and then, as if a goat you were, 
We'll rub your nose in the kneaded dung. 
Like Aristyllus, you’ll gape with glee, 
Wee! wee! wee! 
Follow your mother, pigs! quoth he. 


648. kadapivéns| The speaker makes a slight pause after the first two syllables 
H 2 
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in order to bring out the last two, 
-pivéns, with greater emphasis. For 
undoubtedly, as Dr. Blaydes observes, 
-uivOns is intended to remind the au- 


dience of the pivOos with which the 
face of Aristyllus was bedaubed. The 
reference to Aristyllus in the passage 
translated in the preceding note is :— 


, LA > of ’ 
puvOwoopev 8 wWomEp Tparyou 
tiv pivas ob & *ApiotvddAos troxdoxay épeis, 
greabe pntpt xoipot. 


if Aristyllus presses his face to yours, 
you will certainly be smelling of pivOos. 
The old grammarians thought that 
there must be some connexion between 
the words pivdos and piv6y. The author 
of the Etymol. Magn. s.v. piv6n, after 
describing pivbn as a sweet-smelling 
herb, adds pnmor ovv npets pivOov xara 
avrippaoww tiv Svewdiay Kadovpev. Hesy- 
chius under the one title pivOa has ro 
novoopor kat avOpwreia xémpos. And the 
Scholiast on Plutus 313 appears to think 
that pivdén derives its name because it is 
an avOos €v rq Kdmrp@ pudpevov. 

651. yewpynowyv| That the Athenians 
loved to cultivate their own lands, 
though of course with the assistance of 
numerous slaves, is plain, as from other 
authorities, so from countless passages 
in the plays of Aristophanes ; especially 
the Acharnians and the Peace. In the 
latter play, as indeed in the Plutus, 
the Chorus consists of free Athenian 


yewpyot. 


652. Sexdrovy] When the (shadow of 
the) gnomon is ten feet long, that is to 
say, rather more than half an hour 
before sunset. In the primitive dials of 
which Aristophanes is speaking the 


_hour was determined not by the direc- 


tion, but by the length of the shadow. 
And according to the most careful 
observation which I have been able to 
make or procure, an object casts a _ 
shadow of “ over twenty-two ” times its 
own height at sunset, and a shadow of 
ten times its own height about thirty- 
one minutes earlier. It is plain there- 
fore that the gnomon or (as we are 
accustomed to call it) index of an 
Athenian dial was one foot in height, 
rising vertically from the ground. Dials 
of this kind are frequently mentioned 
by the ancient writers. Thus Eubulus 
(apud Ath. 1, 14) tells a story of a para- 
site who, being asked to supper when 
the shadow was twenty feet long, that 
is, just before sunset, émnvix’ dy Elkoat 
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But this, sir, is nonsense: it never could be. 


That whelp was begotten before the Decree. 
His kiss, it is plain, you can never obtain. 


BLEp, 


The prospect I view with disgust and alarm. 


But who will attend to the work of the farm ? 


PRAX. 


All labour and toil to your slaves you will leave ; 


Your business ’twill be, when the shadows of eve 
Ten feet on the face of the dial are cast, 
To scurry away to your evening’ repast. 


Burr. Our clothes, what of them ? 


Prax, You have plenty in store, 


When these are worn out, we will weave you some more. 


moday perpovvTt rd oTotxeloy 7, took the 


measurement in the morning instead of 


in the evening, and made his appear- 
ance just after sunrise :— 


Come sup to-morrow, says a friend, 

When twenty feet the shades extend. 

He rises up before the lark, 

And runs the dial’s face to mark. 

Lo, when the sun appears in view, 

The shade is over twenty-two. 

Off to his friend’s at once he hies, 

And, Sorry I’m so late, he cries, 

"Twas urgent business made me stay. 

This, though he came with break of day. 


The expression “over twenty-two” is 
quite accurate: the shadow beyond that 
distance becomes imperceptible to the 


naked eye. Menandey’s parasite (apud 
Ath. vi. 42) measured the shadow on his 
dial by moonlight : 


KAnOels ToTeE 


eis Egtiacw Swbexdmodos, épOpios 


mpos TV CEednynv Erpexe THY oKiayv idov 
ws totepi(ov Kei maphy de huépa. 


So in Lucian’s Gallus, 9, a poor man, 
asked out to supper, is described as 
CVVEXES ETLTKOTOY, OTOGATOVY TO OTOLXELOV 
ein. The Scholiast here explains oro:yetov 
by 9 Tov HAiov oxida, Srav 7 Séku oder. 
Gédet ov eimety, dre yiverat ro oWevdy. Cf. 


Photius, s. v.; Suidas, s. v. Sexdzous oxida ; 
Scholiast on Lucian ubi supra; Pollux, 
vi. segm. 44. By Aurap@ we are to 
understand bathed and oiled. Bentley 
refers to Plutus 616, Aurapos yapav éx 
Badaveiov. 
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655. was... 7d0ev ;| The double inter- 
rogative without any conjunctive, though 
almost unknown in English, is so com- 
mon in Greek that if I cite from the 
77th epigram of Paulus Silentiarius 
the question ris rim radra déyets 3 it is 


vy THY Anuntp & oe diddoxe. 


BA. rovti roivuy gdpacdra pot, 


only as an excuse for giving a transla- 
tion of that singular epigram which 
purports to be a dialogue between a 
corpse in his grave (speaking perhaps 
through the epitaph on his tombstone) 
and an indifferent passer-by: 


My name’s— What matter? and my home— I care not. 
My birth was noble— What and if it were not? 

Glory I won— What boots it in the tomb? 

And here I lie— Who says so, and to whom? 


By the words mapa rois apxovo. he means 
‘‘in the dicastic courts,” over each of 
which, as we know, an archon was ac- 
customed to preside. “If one should 
lose an action before the archons, how 
and whence will he pay the fine? It 
would not be fair to pay it out of the 
common fund.” mdéev is taken as the 
equivalent to ex rivos, from which ex is 
to be understood before ray kowdar. 

657. ode Sika] She is again borrow- 
ing from the Republic. 
eykAnpara mpos adAndovs, says the Platonic 
Socrates, ovc oiynoerat €& avtdy, as eos 


Oixat re Kat 


eimeiv, Oud TO pydev wOroy extnoOat mAnv Td 
o@pa, ra & GAda xowa;—V. chap. 12 
(464 D). And Plutarch tells us that 
this result did actually follow from the 
legislation of Lycurgus. See his Ly- 
curgus, chap. 24. It will be observed 


that instead of directly answering her 
husband’s question, Praxagora raises a 
preliminary objection, which disposes 
of the assumption upon which the 
question is founded. This is a common 
meaning of mrpaérov, Before we get to that 
point. Soin Lysistrata 497, the magis- 
trate having said that the money was 
required for carrying on the war, Lysi- 
strata takes the preliminary objection, 
aA’ ovdey Set rpGrov wodepeiv. SO again 
in Plutus 519, 522, in the course of the 
dialogue between Poverty and Chremy- 
lus, a dialogue which, in many respects, 
recalls the present. Thestatement that 
there will be no more lawsuits naturally 
alarms the two old men, who are well 
aware that the bulk of the population, 
if not themselves (563 supra), gain their 
living, in one way or another, by means 
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If an action they bring, 


What funds will be mine for discharging the fine ? 


You won’t pay it out of the stores, I opine. 


Prax. 


A fine to be paid when an action they bring! 


Why bless you, our people won’t know such a thing 


As an action. 


Brier. No actions! 


I feel a misgiving. 


Pray what are “our people” to do for a living ? 


Prax. No doubt. 


Cur. You are right: there are many will rue it. 
But what can one then bring an action about ? 
Brrr. There are reasons in plenty; [ll just mention one. 


Tf a debtor won’t pay you, pray what’s to be done? 


Prax. If a debtor won’t pay ! 


Nay, but tell me, my friend, 


How the creditor came by the money to lend ? 
All money, I thought, to the stores had been brought. 
I’ve got a suspicion, I say it with grief, 


Your creditor’s surely a bit of a thief. 
Brier. Now that is an answer acute and befitting. 


of litigation. Her husband at once ex- 
claims rouri d¢€ wécous éemirpiwver, quot cives 
nostros, dit bont, ea res pessumdabit ? to 
quote Le Fevre’s rendering. And even 
Chremes, who generally acquiesces in 
Praxagora’s scheme, cannot help sharing 
the apprehensions of Blepyrus in this 
matter: kaya ravtTn yvopunv ébéunv, And 
I too was thinking the same, with which 
Dindorf compares Sophocles, Philoctetes 
1448 and Hdt. 1. 120. Compare St. 
Chrysostom, Hom. i. in Hebr. ad finem, 
rautTy Tiderat Tas nous. 

660. éddveic’| Praxagora deals with 
the particular case of money lent; but 
her argument is equally applicable to 
every other sort of debt. Where there 
is no private property, there can be no 
lending of money, no selling of goods, 


no letting of houses, nor any other 
transaction whereby the relationship of 
debtor and creditoris created. Blepyrus 
therefore passes from the case of a civil 
debt to that of a criminal liability. 

662. XP. vy tiv Anpunrp’| This entire 
line (with ye diddoxers for ce diddoKer) 
was formerly given to Blepyrus; but 
Bentley saw that the direct address, 
“vou explain the matter well,” could 
not belong to the speaker who im- 
mediately adds “now then, let her tell 
me,” and with his usual acumen trans- 
ferred the first six words to the friend 
of Blepyrus. But this involves a slight 
further alteration, for Chremes never 
addresses Praxagora herself, but always 
speaks to his friend. For ye éddoxes 
we should therefore read ge duddoxet.. 
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The change from the latter words to the 
former was inevitable, so soon as they 
were supposed to be spoken by Blepyrus. 
‘‘By Demeter,” says Chremes, in effect, 
‘‘she has given you a good answer.” 
“Then let her tell me this,” says Ble- 
pyrus, propounding his next difficulty. 
And then turning to his wife, he adds, 
“That difficulty, I think, you cannot 
get over.” The translation follows the 
old reading. 

663. ris aixeias] Ths UBpews.—Scholiast. 
The genitive is governed by ryv tippy, 
understood after exricovow. Whence 
shall they pay the penalty for their as- 
sault? The aixias dixy (for the word is 
spelled aixias as well as alxeias) 1s men- 
tioned in that chapter of the Republic 
to which we have already so frequently 
referred (Book v. chap. 12, 464 E), but 
in a manner which may seem to indicate 
that the passage was subsequently added 
to the Platonic sketch as a reply to the 
Aristophanic caricature. For he dis- 
misses all such questions with the re- 
mark that actions for violence and as- 
sault, Biaiwy and alkius dixat, will find no 


>>? 
ovde KuBetaove ap avOpwrot ; 


IIP. wept rob yap rotro woijoe ; 


rightful place amongst the warders, for 
whose education and mode of life he is 
there endeavouring to provide. 

665, dro ths patns] ’And tas Tpodis, 
dyoiv, ns NapBaver a6 Tov Snpocior, didact 
THY Cypiav.—Scholiast. pata is one of 
the articles of food mentioned supra 
606. There it is employed in its strict 
sense of barley cake, dprovs kal pdfas, 
wheaten and barley loaves. So Peace 
803, Plutus 190-2; Plato, Republic, 11. 
chap. 12 (872 B), and passim. But here 
it is not confined to one particular 
eatable. It is used, as the Scholiast ob- 
serves, and as is frequently the case, for 
food in general. There seems little, or 
no, similarity between this regulation 
of Praxagora, and the Spartan custom 
mentioned in Athenaeus, iv. 18, with 
which Bergler comparesit. The Spartan 
offender was required to contribute a 
dessert, or some accessories of a dessert, 
but he does not seem to have been de- 
prived of his own meal, or to have been 
in any Way TH yaorpi Kodadbeis. 

666. davAws ovrws| So carelessly, with 
so little thought. Cf. Peace 25. He will 
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But what if a man should be fined for committing 
Some common assault, when elated with wine; 


Pray what are his means for discharging that fine ? 


I have posed you, I think. 


Prax, Why his victuals and drink 


Will be stopped by command for awhile; and I guess 


That he will not again in a hurry transegress, 


When he pays with his stomach. 
Why how should they steal what is partly their own? 
No chance then to meet at night in the street 


PRax. 
BueEp., 


Brier. Will thieves be unknown ? 


Some highwayman coming our clokes to abstract ? 


PRaAx. 


Though you choose to go out. 


No, not if you're sleeping at home; nor, in fact, 


That trade, why pursue it ? 


There’s plenty for all: but suppose him to do it, 


Don’t fight and resist him; what need of a pother ? 


You can go to the stores, and theyll give you another. 


BLEpP. 


think a long time before he assaults 
anybody again. 

668. dmodtcovo’| See above 544, 565. 
From the repeated allusions in this 
play to these light-fingered gentry, we 
may infer that they were at this time 


Shall we gambling forsake? Prax. Why, what could you stake ? 


carrying on their trade pretty briskly. 
Their modus operandi is described by 
Euelpides in Birds 496. He has been 
stopping too late at a name-day feast, 
and is leaving the city at night to re- 
turn to Halimus, 


But scarce I emerge from the wall 


When I get such a whack with a stick on my back from a raseally thief, that I fall, 
And he skims off the cloke from my shoulders or e’er for assistance I’m able to bawl. 


As drodve, Awmobitns, and the like, are 
specially applied to highway robberies, 
Praxagora’s first words ov« jy oikoe ye 
xadevons are a mere joke; for it is certain 
that if a man stays at home, says Le 
Fevre, ‘‘tutum eum a Awzoduray per- 
petuo fore, seu sub Praxagora, seu sub ar- 
chonte quovis.” But she quickly passes 
to a more serious answer, Nor indeed if 
you walk abroad. Dr. Blaydes’s transla- 
tion, Nor indeed if you sleep out, seems to 


miss the very gist of the argument. 

670. adros dacer| ‘O dmodudpevos, Exor, 
efov atte Bedtiov AaBeiv.—Scholiast. 
avtos here, as very frequently elsewhere, 
means of himsetf, of his own accord, 
“sponte sua.” Kpeirrop éxeivov, in the next 
line means better than the one he lost. 

672. wept rov| For what stake? This 
is a special, but well-known, usage of 
mepi. tepidov pot wept Oupitiday ddOv.— 


Ach. 772. ¢€Oé\@ mepi ris Kepadns sept- 
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BA. 76 6€ detrvoy rot Trapabjcecs ; 


106 
BA. ri 6é dlatray tiva momoes ; 
Vg x ? , ? ’ > ad 4 
pilav otknoiv ont wojoev ovppigac els ev arava, 
mare Badifew eis adAHAovs. 
TIP. ra dtxaorypia Kal Tas orotds advdpOvas mdvTa ToLhow. 
BA. 76 dé Bia ti cot yphoipoy ara ; 


TIP. rods kparnpas xarabjow 


Kat Tas Opias, Kal pawe@dciy Eorat Tois madapiowly 


Tovs avdpelous ev TO TOAEUO, Kel TLS OeLdOS yeyévnTal, 


e s é a 3 b ? 
LV LT) O€LTVOT Alo yvyopeEvot. 


Ta O€ KANPWTHPLA Trot TPEYrELS ; 


dé6c06a..—Knights 791. As to the inter- 
change of the singular and plural 
numbers, the class and the individual 
representing the class, see the note on 
Wasps 554. And cf. in the present 
dialogue 618, 641, 642, and 664, 665 
supra, and 688 infra. 

673. Siatrav] Thy cad’ éxdotny tpodyy. 

—Scholiast. Our mode of living, the 
manner of our daily life. 
- 674, cuvppntéac’ eis év dravra] There 
are to be no more private apartments, 
no more private houses: the middle 
walls of partition are to be broken 
through, so that all the dwelling-houses 
in the whole city will become one great 
public establishment for the whole body 
of citizens In common. This again is 
based upon the arrangements which 
Plato proposed for his warders. oiktas re 
kal Evogitia Kowa exovres, idia Oe ovdevos 
ovdéy Totovro Kexrnuevov.— Book v. chap. 
vil (458 C). And see the passages cited 
in the note to 597 supra. 

676. dvdpavas| I will turn all the 
courts and wporticoes into banqueting 
halls. ‘“‘Graeci enim avdpavas appellant 
oecos ubi convivia virilia solent esse.” — 
Vitruvius, vi. 7 (ed. Schneider). So in 


BA. vi rév Amdddo xdptév ye. 680 


TIP. eis rHv dyopay Kkarabjow: 


the Madness of Heracles (954) the hero, 
into whose soul the demon of madness 
has entered, is described by Euripides 
as pecov és avdpov’ €omecwy, and feign- 
ing to prepare a banquet there. The 
avopov, at the wedding of Alexander 
the Great, was large enough to contain 
a hundred couches.—Ael. V. H. viii. 7. 
677. Bnya] “O AiGos ev rd Sikaotrnpio.— 
Scholiast. The term Aléos, though 
strictly, 1 suppose, applicable only to 
the Bnya in the Pnyx (see the note on 
Peace 680), seems to have been loosely 
applied to any pulpit from which the 
orators spoke, and especially to the 
Bnpata in the law courts.—Acharnians 
683. 
678. rots matdapiocow] For it was the 
custom in old times, that whilst the 
elders reclined at the banquet, the boys 
entertained them by singing or reciting 
the praises of famous men and valiant 
deeds. Of this we have an excellent 
illustration in Peace 1265-1304. In 
his speech against Timarchus (168) 
Aeschines refers to the fact that Alex- 
ander the Great, then a boy of ten, 
recited and played the cithara to the 
Athenian ambassadors, as they sat over 
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But what is the style of our living to be? 
One common to all, independent and free, 


All bars and partitions for ever undone, 
All private establishments fused into one. 


BLEp. 
Prax. 


A banqueting hall for the citizens. 


Then where, may I ask, will our dinners be laid ? 
Each court and areade of the law shall be made : 


Burp. Right. 


But what will you do with the desk for the speakers ? 


Prax. 


I'll make it a stand for the cups and the beakers ; 


And there shall the striplings be ranged to recite 
The deeds of the brave, and the joys of the fight, 
And the cowards’ disgrace; till out of the place 


Each coward shall slink with a very red face, 


Not stopping to dine. 


Buep. O but that will be fine. 
And what of the balloting booths? 


Prax. They shall go 


To the head of the market-place, all in a row, 





their wine in his father’s palace. It 
was the same in ancient Rome, “In 
conviviis pueri modesti, ut cantarent 
carmina antiqua in quibus laudes erant 
majorum, et assa voce, et cum tibicine”’ 
(assa voce, with the voice alone, un- 
accompanied by instrumental music).— 
Varro (cited by Nonius, ii. 70). Various 
passages relating to these old Roman 
recitations are collected by Macaulay 
in the Preface to his Lays of Ancient 
Rome. And although the practice of 
employing boys for this purpose seems 
to have soon died out, yet, of course, 
the recitations themselves have every- 
where prevailed down to comparatively 
modern times. During the mediaeval 
period they were continually kept up 
in the halls of powerful chieftains and 
military knights. By the law of Castile 


it was part of the training of a Christian 
knight that “during his repast his mind 
was to be refreshed with the recital, 
from history, of deeds of ancient 
heroism.” — Prescott’s Ferdinand and 
Isabella, Introduction, sec. 1. The word 
pase carries us back to the Homeric 
poems, 

681. KkAnpwrnpta] Since the discovery 
of Aristotle’s Polity of Athens, it seems 
impossible to doubt that these were, 
not the vessels employed for the purpose 
of the dicastic sortition, but the stalls 
or balloting booths in which the sortition 
took place. The remarks of that treatise 
upon the dicastic arrangements at 
Athens are ably explained by Mr. Poste 
in the Classical Review (vols. vii and x). 
The word is supposed to occur three 
times in that section of the treatise 
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which deals with ras xAnpwras apyxds; 
but in chap. lx the manuscript gives 
the first three letters only, and Mr. 
Poste’s KxAn[pwrpides] seems far more 
probable than the kdy[pornpia] of Mr. 
Kenyon and Dr. Sandys; whilst the 
proposal of Dr. Sandys and Mr. Poste 
to read in the same chapter cicoda dé 
eiow eis ta kAnpwrnpia (for es ra Or- 
kaornpta) Séxa, pla rH pvdy7 éxdorn, though 
I feel no doubt of its correctness, is yet 
a@ pure conjecture, on which it would 
be unsafe to base an argument. But in 
the fragmentary sentences which follow 
chap. lxiii the word undoubtedly occurs 
twice, and its meaning is unmistak- 
able. eat dé xavovides (ticket-grooves) 
[Séxa ely éxdore r&v KAnpetnpiov. [émeidav 
5'] éuBary rovs kuBous 6 dpxwv, thy pudrny 
xan[et eis rd K]Anp@rnptov.—Col. 31, lines 
15-18. Here xAnpwrnprov cannot be any- 
thing else but what Dr. Sandys calls 
a “balloting chamber,” which was 
probably, as Mr. Poste suggests, a mere 
movable erection, like our polling 
booths. And this accords with the 
testimony of all the old grammarians, 
Pollux alone offering the alternative of 
a “balloting urn.” The Scholiast’s note 
here, tas kAnpwras apxyds, may possibly 
refer to the section of the Polity which 
contains the account of the krnparnpra. 
These balloting booths Praxagora will 
bring into the Agora, and set them up 
(ornoaca) beside the statue of Harmo- 
dius. But her subsequent arrangements 


have nothing to do with any dicastic 
proceedings. To say, as Mr. Poste says, 
that in the Utopia of Praxagora the 
men were to dine in their dicastic 
sections (or as he calls them, their juror 
brigades) involves a complete misunder- 
standing of Praxagora’s Utopia. There 
are now no dicastic sections; all dicasts 
and dicastic matters have been swept 
for ever away. All citizens are to come 
to the banquet, and the lots are merely 
to assort the individual Athenians into 
their respective banqueting halls, 

682. orjcacva wap’ ‘Appodio] Having 
set up the balloting booths by the statue 
of Harmodius. The statues of Harmo- 
dius and Aristogeiton —not two separate 
statues, but a group representing the 
two friends in the act of delivering 
their assault—stood at the head of the 
Agora, nearest the Acropolis. Words- 
worth (Athens and Attica, chap. xiv) 
quotes from an inscription a decree 
granting to some person unknown the 
daily banquet in the Prytaneum, a front 
seat at all public games, and the right of 
erecting a bronze equestrian statue of 
himself, efkéva €avrov yarknyv eq? immov, 
in any part of the Agora he pleases, 
save only by Harmodius and Aristogeiton, 
mAnv map “Appddioy Kat *Apioroyetrova. 
However, in their strange adulation of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, the Athenians 
passed a decree ypucas eixdvas ef)’ dpparos 
otjgat, Tov te ’Apriydvov Kat Anpntpiov 
(father and son) aAncioy ‘Appodiou xat 
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_ And there by Harmodius taking my station, 
I’ll tickets dispense to the whole of the nation, 
Till each one has got his particular lot, 

And manfully bustles along to the sign 
Of the letter whereat he’s empanelled to dine. 
Tbe man who has @ shall be ushered away 


’Aptoroyeirovos.— Diod. Sic. xx. 46. Nearly 
three centuries later, they more appro- 
priately decreed to Brutus and Cassius 
eixdvas xadkas mapa re THv Tod “Appodiou 
kat rHy Tod Apioroyeirovos, forasmuch as 
they too were tyrannicides.— Dio. Cass. 
xlvii. 20. It was for a somewhat similar 
reason that the Chorus of men in the 


Lysistrata resolved to take their stand . 


beside this group of statuary, with 
“swords in myrtles dressed” to bid 
defiance to the tyranny to which the 
women aspired.—Lys. 633. “Some 
records of the group have been traced 
in coins and vases, and, it is believed, 
even copies in sculpture. By com- 
parison of these it is still possible to 
appreciate the skill with which the 
figures of the two youths, rushing 
forward together to an attack, were so 
composed as to. display the action of 
both in effective combination from 
whichever side they were regarded.’ — 
Watkiss Lloyd, Age of Pericles, chap. 
XVlll. 

683. ev éroim ypdppatt| Having ascer- 
tained in what letter (that is, in what 
banqueting hall) he is to dine. 
elmety Ouxatey etme Serrveiv, says the 
Schohast, merely, however, meaning 
that ducafery would have been the word 
required under the pre-Praxagorean 
arrangements. For while these banquet- 


O€ov 


ing halls were still law courts, it was 
the practice, in the early morn, to affix 
on each hall, in which a court was to 
be held that day, one of the second ten 
letters (from A onwards) of the Greek 
alphabet. The second ten letters were 
employed because the first ten (from A 
to K) were appropriated for a different 
purpose in the process of assorting the 
dicastic sections. These dicastic sections, 
having been fully formed, ascertained 
the halls in which they were to sit by 
drawing tickets in the xAnpwrnpiov: the 
section, for instance, which drew a ticket 
marked with the letter A, went off to 
determine law suits in the hall over the 
portals of which the letter A was affixed. 
But under Praxagora’s system all this 
is changed. There are no dicastic 
sections to be assorted, and the first ten 
letters are therefore available for the 
banqueting. halls themselves. Hvery 
citizen draws his individual letter at 
Praxagora’s balloting booths, and will 
be duly admitted to the banquet pre- 
pared in the hall distinguished by the 
same letter. Hence in the Plutus the 
word ypdypa is used to signify as well 
the letter on the ticket (277, 278) as the 
hall distinguished by that letter (972). 
684. ék rod Bnr’] Td Bra here, like 76 
6nra in the following line, seems to stand 
for the entire class who have drawn 
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690 


date pebvabeis aito orepdve 


was Tis deol Tiv ddda AaBav. 


ai d€ yuvaixes kata Tas Otddous 


mpootinroveat Tos amo Oeimvov 


that particular letter, and of éx tov Bra 
to signify those of the B class. Aristo- 
phanes does not, as the translation does, 
select the first three letters of the 
alphabet. He picks out, as most appro- 
priate to his purpose, the letters B, ©, K. 
The Beta class are to dine at the oro.ay 
Bacitetov (a orod frequently mentioned 
by classical authors, as, e.g. by Aristotle, 
Polity of Athens, chap. vii, wherein, 
when a court sat, the dpyoyv Bactdevs 
presided), eet, as the Scholiast says, r6 
Bacideov a6 rod B adpyerar. The Kappa 
class are to go to the addirey croiay 
(ev 7 ta GAdura émwdetro, Hesychius), so 
giving an opening to the jest of Ble- 
pyrus, iva kanroow ; that they may gobble 
up their food voraciously? Where the 
Theta class are to go is more doubtful. 
The Scholiast says rovs Onras, rovs pic Ow- 
rous els TO Onoetov’ eel maw add TOU 
6nra Gpyerat. But the Theseium was not 
a dicaoryptoy Or & orod, nor is there any 
ground for supposing that the Onra were 
to go to a hall whose name commenced 
with 6, any more than the xara were 
to a hall commencing with x. That 


joke was confined to the Bnra. Words- 
worth (Athens and Attica, chap. xxii) 
says “the @jra cannot refer to the 
Theseum, which is not a stoa: but it 
refers to the stoa of Zeus Eleutherios, 
which stood parallel to the stoa Basi- 
leios, or mapa ravtrnvy, (Harpocration in 
Baciteos orod’ S00 oroai joay map’ GA- 
Andras, 7 TOU "ENevbepiov Ards, Kat 7 Baci- 
Aevos.) And this was parallel to the 
stoa Basileios in site, as 6jra 1s to Byra 
in sound.” This is very probable; and 
for my own part, I think that if Aristo- 
phanes had seen his way to making 
a joke on 6jra, he would have made it: 
and that his not doing so shows that 
we are not to look for any jest, or pun, 
or play upon words. 

688. px EeAxvod7] It frequently hap- 
pened that the state of business did not 
require that all the ten courts should 
sit: and on these occasions some of the 
ten dicastic sections must have drawn 
blanks, that is, tickets inscribed with 
no letter. Blepyrus supposes that in 
like manner some of the citizens will 
still draw blanks; and not unnaturally, 
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To the Royal Arcade; to the next will go B; 


And € to the Cornmarket. 
Prax. No, fool, but to dine. 


Burr. Merely to see? 


Buzp. *Tis an excellent plan. 


Then he who gets never a letter, poor man, 


Gets never a dinner. 


Prax. But ’twill not be so. 


There’ll be plenty for all, and to spare. 


No stint and no grudging our system will know, 


But each will away from the revelry go, 
Elated and grand, with a torch in his hand 
And a garland of flowers in his hair. 
And then through the streets as they wander, a lot 


Of women will round them be creeping, 


since it would be impossible in these 
halls to accommodate all the 30,000 
Athenian citizens. _ But of course a 
Utopia does not trouble itself about 
such trifles as these; and Praxagora 
assures him that every citizen will get 
a ticket, and, by means of the ticket, 
a dinner. 


691. orepaym . .. dada] She is de- 


A. gocey ent K@pov Badicerv. 


scribing the xpos, the drunken revel 
or procession which followed a feast, 
and of which the wreath and the torch 
were the invariable concomitants. Inthe 
Plutus (1040, 1041) two persons discern 
in the distance a youth of whom they 
were talking, and they observe to each 
other, 


B. paiverat. 


aTepavous yé Tor Kat 545° éxav mopeverat, 


Athenaeus (vi. 42) cites from “ The Scythian ” of Antiphanes, 


2 ON “A ? ~ 
A. éml Kwpov, el Soxel, 


iwpev, woTEp Exomev. 
, f 
oTepavovs AaBovTes ; 


Plutarch (Pyrrhus, chap. xiii) tells us 
that a Tarentine citizen, wishing to 
dissuade the people from sending for 
Pyrrhus, came into the assembly, pre- 
tending to be tipsy, with a wreath and 
torch, such as drunkards bear, and pro- 
tested that they had better be merry 
while they could, for they would have 


B. ovsovy 645a kat 


mighty little merriment after Pyrrhus 
had come: AaBav crépavoy kat Aapmdstoy, 
domep of peOvovres, mpos thy éxkAnoiav 
éxopatev, And as to the wreath, see 
also supra 181, and the note there; 
Ach. 1145; Eur. Alcestis 796, 832; 
Cyclops 555; Lucian’s Bis Accusatus, 
16. Usually they wore a wreath of 
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év Tois mpoOvpoicr dédeo Bau. 





roses, says Barnes on the last-mentioned 
passage, referring to Anacreon. And 
as to the torch, see infra 1150; Wasps 
1331, 1390. 

697. érépa] It is not absolutely clear 
whether érépa describes the new speaker, 
or is part of her speech; and some place 
a comma after map’ épot 0’, and construe 
érépa tis together, as in Lysistrata 524. 
This would leave for her speech sap’ 
euol bé Kai Kaddiorn Kat AevKordty, Which 
does not seem sufficiently explicit. And 
on the whole I think the speech must 
be map’ éepot & érépa (sc. petpagé), kal 
Kaddiorn Kat Aevxoraty. The fact is that 
€répa is wanted in both connexions, but 
can, aS it seems to me, be less easily 
spared from the speech than from the 
description of the speaker. 


698. €& tmep@ov| This is one of the 
many passages which show that, in 
the time of Aristophanes at all events, 
the apartments of the women were 
on the upper floor. Another occurs 
961 infra, where the girl is implored 
to come down (karadpapotca) to open 
the door for her lover. A third is in 
Thesm. 482, where a wife does go down 
(karaBaivw Ad@pa) for that purpose. It 
is unnecessary to cite passages from 
other authors. 

768. Sipdpov cu«ns| The didopos cunh 
was a fig-tree which bare fruit twice 
a year, but the word dédecba in the 
following line, quite apart from such 
passages as Peace 1348, 1349, makes it 
plain that it is here, as Paulmier says, 
employed to signify rd aidvtor. 
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“O come to my lodging,” says one, “I have got 
Such a beautiful girl in my keeping.” 

“¢ But here is the sweetest and fairest, my boy,” 
From a window another will say, 

* But ere you’re entitled her love to enjoy 
Your toll to myself you must pay.” 

Then a sorry companion, flat-visaged and old, 
Will shout to the youngster “ Avast ! 

And where are you going, so gallant and bold, 
And where are you hieing so fast ? 

"Tis i vain ; you must yield to the laws of the state, 
And I shall be courting the fair, 

Whilst you must without in the vestibule wait, 
And strive to amuse yourself there, dear boy, 
And strive to amuse yourself there.” 


pathetic epigram (Anthology, Plato, vii) 
on “Lais dedicating her mirror to 
Aphrodite,” she describes herself as 


709. év rots rpoOvporor| In the vestibule : 
where lovers awaited the summons to 
their mistresses’ presence. In the 

épacTay 
éopov évt mpobvpors Aats Exovoa véwr. 


The epigram may be, prosaically and imperfectly, rendered as follows :— 


I, Lais, whilom of my smiles so free, 
Who kept a swarm of lovers at my door, 
Now, Aphrodite, bring my glass to thee ; 
What I am now, I do not care to see, 
It cannot show me what I was before. 


We should no doubt read evi mpodvpos bathing in its waters. “Is it a wife 


for émi mpoOvpots in the “ Inscription on 
a Woman's Bath" (Anthology, Anon. 
337), which invites all women to in- 
crease their charms and loveliness by 


who comes?” it says, “her husband 
will love her more than ever. Is it 
a virgin? she will soon have lovers in 
plenty. Is it a courtezan ? 


éopov épacTtayv 
efex évt mpoOvpos, évOade Novcapevn,” 
The language is evidently borrowed from that of “Lais and her mirror.” 
I 
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amagandoas. BA. iva ti; 


ev “A Y4 iO 
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kal tas ye dovdas ovyi det Koopoupévas 


THY Tov édcvbépay thaprdgeyv Kuimpry, 


GAA rapa Tots dovrAOLoL KoLpaocbat pdévov 


KatavdKny Tov Xotpov amroreTiApevas. 


BA. 


vA b - A - 
épe vuv Ey oor Tapakodovde TANciov, 
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Mpoxetplobpat KaeTaow THY ovoiav. 


The lovers would be émi ruts Ovpas 
(infra 997, 1114; Clouds 467), but év rots 
rpobipoow (Plato, Protagoras, chap. vi), 
which were adorned with statues, seats, 
and the like; see Anthology, Posi- 
dippus, 13. Lovers of women like Lais 
are described by St. Chrysostom as d:a- 
vuktepevovres éy Tos eKelwwy mpoOupots 
Hom. vii in Eph. (50 A). 

715. xaraornoa| To establish, institute, 
set going. 

720. atra:|] She points to the Chorus 
who, for this purpose, as Dindorf re- 
marks, represent the free Athenian 
women generally. The expression toap- 


matey Kump two lines below, doubtless 
originally borrowed from some tragic 
poet (Agathon probably, or Euripides), 
is repeated here from Thesm. 205. It 
means “to steal away the love which of 
right belongs to others.” Cf. infra 921. 

724. xarwvakny| Katwvaxn MSS. “ Cor- 
rigendum credo xarwvdkny, slave-fashion. 
Ita enim exprimebant Attici modum ad 
quem aliquis vel aliqua sive ékeipero sive 
ériddero. katwvakn, habitus servilis. Vide 
Lysistr. 1151, 1155."—Tyrwhitt. Many 
instances of the kind to which Tyrwhitt 
refers are collected by Dobree, such 
as oKad.opy Birds 806, 


3 , 
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There now, what think ye of my scheme? Buup. First-rate. 
Then now I'll go to the market-place, and there, 

Taking some clear-voiced girl as crieress, 

Receive the goods as people bring them in. 

This must I do, elected chieftainess 

To rule the state and start the public feasts ; 

That so your banquets may commence to-day. 

What, shall we banquet now at once? Prax. You shall. 
And next I’]l make a thorough sweep of all 

The flaunting harlots. Brep. Why? Prax. That these free ladies 
May have the firstling manhood of our youths. 

T hose servile hussies shall no longer poach 

Upon the true-love manors of the free. 

No, let them herd with slaves, and lie with slaves, 

In servile fashion, snipped and trimmed to match. 

Lead on, my lass. J’lI follow close behind ; 

That men may point and whisper as I pass, 

There goes the husband of our chieftainess. 

And J will muster and review my goods, 

And bring them all, as ordered, to the stores. 


PRAX. 


BueEp. 


BLeEpP. 


CHR. 


the community of goods and the com- 
munity of women. First comes the 
“scene of the two citizens,” who are 
the two neighbours of Blepyrus, Chremes 


Thesm. 888 ; posxdy xexappéros Ach. 849, 
&e. 

727. Oavpacere] Blepyrus now follows 
Praxagora off the stage, and Chremes, 


two lines later, returns to his house to 
arrange and bring out his chattels. Of 
Blepyrus we hear nothing more until 
the closing scene of the play, when he, 
his little daughters, and the Chorus all 
go off to join the festivities, which 
under the new system are gratuitously 
provided for the public. Meanwhile 
two more or less farcical scenes are 
intercalated to illustrate the practical 
working of the new arrangements as to 


I2 


and the husband of the second woman ; 
the former, in obedience to the law, 
preparing to take his goods to the 
public stores, whilst the other rails at 
him for his folly in doing so. After 
this comes the “scene of the three 
Hags,” all eager to avail themselves of 
the privileges which Praxagora had 
promised them, supra 617, 618. 

729. rhv ovoiay| With these words 
Chremes disappears into his house; 
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(XOPOY,) 


XP. xdpe od deipo, kivayvpa, Kadi) Kaas 


730 


TOV xpnpdrov Ovpage mpaTy TAY ELav, 


Oras av évrerpimpevn Kavnopys, 


modAovs Kétw@ 61) OvAdKouvs oTpépac’ Epovs. 


rod a” 4 Subpoddpos; 4 xUTpa Sebp’ EErOe. 


9 ? 
vy Ala pédawd y, od adv, ef 76 Pdppaxov 


735 





and the stage is now left vacant. 
Whilst he is busy indoors with his 
chattels, the Chorus sing an ode which 
is now lost (its sole trace being the 
survival of the word XOPOY in the 
Ravenna MS.), but which, judging from 
the usual practice of Aristophanes, we 
may safely conclude to have been anti- 
strophical to the ode supra 571-581, 
and to have celebrated the brilliant 
success of Praxagora’s exposition of her 
scheme, wherein she had more than 
fulfilled the anticipations expressed in 
the strophe. As soon as the song is 
concluded, Chremes reappears with his 
goods, and proceeds to marshal them 
on the stage after the fashion, as Bergler 
observes, of a great religious procession 
at a Panathenaic or other festival. One 
is to be the xavnddpos, the Queen of the 
May, the young and noble maiden who 
bore the holy basket (Acharnians 242, 
253; Lysistrata 646). Next to her walks 
the dippopédpos carrying her chair (Birds 
1552). Afterwards come the vdpraddpor 
and cxadpndspo., the resident aliens and 
their wives and daughters, carrying pots 
of water, and dishes filled with cakes 
and honeycombs, xknpiwy kat rondavey 
mAnpes. See Photius, Hesychius, Harpo- 
eration, s.vv.; Pollux, iii, segm. 55, 


Nor were the @addr\opépo: wanting, the 
feeble old men who walked in the pro- 
cession carrying their branches of olive; 
see Wasps 544 and the note there. And 
doubtless if we knew more fully the 
details of a Panathenaic procession, we 
should find something to explain all the 
other directions which Chremes gives in 
the passage before us. The Scholiasts 
quite misunderstand the scene, and 
imagine that the procession is one, not 


. of household goods, but of female slaves, 


and accordingly take xwuyvpa to be 
dvona SovAns, and explain orpéyaca by 
KdéWaoa, kiOapwdsos by 7 aderpis, and 
so on, 

730. xwvaytpa] The first article brought 
out, and placed in the van of the pro- 
cession, is the xivayvpa, a word which 
does not, I believe, occur elsewhere, but 
which, from its obvious derivation (mapa 
TO Kuveiy Ta Gyxupa, Bergler), can signify 
nothing else than the “ bran-sifter,” 
a sort of sieve-like instrument for sepa- 
rating the fine flour from the bran. We 
may infer from the present passage 
(1) that it was not an agricultural or 
mill implement, but a kitchen utensil 
in a private house; (2) that in figure it 
was tall and slender, for it seems certain 
that Aristophanes is selecting the most 
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(Here was a choral song, now lost, during which Chremes is preparing to bring out his 
chattels from the house. ) 


CHR, 


My sweet bran-winnower, come you sweetly here. 


March out the first of all my household goods, 
Powdered and trim, like some young basket-bearer. 


Aye, many a sack of mine you have bolted down. 


Now where’s the chair-girl ? 


Come along, dear pot, 


(Wow! but you’re black: scarce blacker had you chanced 


appropriate articles to represent the 
various members of the procession, and 
not raising a laugh by selecting the 
most inappropriate; and (3) that the 
- flour was poured in at the top with 
the bran still intermingled, and arrived 
at the bottom as fine flour with no 
admixture of bran. It here represents 
the xavndédpos, the fair maiden who led 
the procession, to whom in the Achar- 
nians (242-253) the direction mpdié’ és 
70 mpoa bey is given, and to whom there, 
as here, are applied the terms kad} 
Kahas, ‘‘with your sweet face and in your 
sweet way,’ the xadry referring to the 
maiden’s personal beauty, and the xadas 
to the charming way in which she dis- 
charges her duty. Speak, my fair, and 
fairly, Henry V, last scene. Finally 
évretpippevn, powdered, as applied to 
a woman, means “with cosmetics rubbed 
in,” whilst as applied to the xuwayvpa it 
refers to the floury state in which it 
would naturally be found. See Lysi- 
strata 149. In the lines cited by the 
Scholiast on Birds 1551 from the “Gods” 
of Hermippus, we should probably read 
Somep ai Kavnddpot Aevxoiow adpiroucw 
évreTpippevar, not evrerpippevors with the 
Scholiast, nor évrerpippéevos with Meineke, 
nor EVT ETP! ppLevOL with Bothe. 


. there. 


734. 7 dippoddpos| Immediately after 
the basket-bearer walked the dippoddpos 
(Birds 1552), who carried the chair on 
which, I presume, the basket-bearer 
took her seat, when the procession 
arrived at Athene’s Temple. The ex- 
pression map’ adriy in line 737 has refer- 
ence merely to the juxtaposition in 
which the two articles are placed by 
Chremes. Inthe procession she followed 
immediately behind the leader. See 
Birds 1551, 1552, and the Scholiast 
Here the chair-girl is repre- 
sented by the pot, black and sooty by 
constant use: and if the part could be 
taken by a slave (which, however, is 
hardly probable), it might be conjec- 
tured that there is an allusion here to 
Ethiopian slaves, who (some years later 
at least) were considered very fashion- 
able at Athens. In the Characters of 
Theophrastus, xxi, one example of 
“Ambition in trifles” is fora man ém- 
peAnOnvat dmws ait@ 6 akddovOos (supra 
593) Aldiow éorat. 

735. 7d ddppaxoy| He means the hair- 
dye. 
vovres avrov ras moAduds.—Scholiast. It 
was doubtless from this passage that 
Lysicrates and his hair-dye became pro- 
verbial in later days, a man who dyed 


@s tou Avotkpdarous pappdk@ pedai- 
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e ? 
&fouo eruxes @ Avoixparns pedaiverat. 


a) 2 
iorw map avtiv: Sedp iO i Koppdrpia: 


dépe Sedpo ravryny THY wdpiav, ddpradéope, 


évratba> ov dé Seip 7) KiOapwdds e€:61, 


> 
TOAAGKLS avacTHoacd jp els ExKANGiay 


740 


dwpi vixtop Ova Tov dpOptoy vopov. 


6 THY oxaddnyv AaBadv mpoiTw, Ta Kypia 


kopece, TODS OadXrovs Kabiorn TANciov, 


b] 
Kal T Tpiod e€éveyKe Kat THY AjKUOoY: 


Ta xuTpior On Kal Tov Bydov adiere. 


AN. 


ba | 
eo 
Or 


5 \ ? b) - -? ” 
eyo KaTabhiow Tad; KaKkodaipwv dpa 


> AX aA N ~ +, 7 - 
AVP ETOLAL Kal vouv OALYOY KEKTNHLEVOS. 


~ 5 A 
pa Tov Wlocead® ovdémroré y , GAAA Bacaie 


TPOTLATOV AVTA TOAAGKIS Kal oKéYpopat. 


ov yap Tov éuoy idpora Kal hedwdiav 


750 





his hair black being popularly called 
a second Lysicrates. Dr. Blaydes quotes 
Apostol. x. 97 Avotxpdrns repos’ emi Ter 
pedavorpixav. ovtos yap apydke tit 
épédawve Tas Eavrov Tpixas, olpds dv kal 
peas Kat aloxpos Kal Khéemrns. Some of 
these abusive epithets are borrowed 
from the Scholiast on 630 supra, where 
see the note. The expression ov0’ ay, ei, 
if the reading is correct, is strangely 
elliptical : “integra enim oratio foret,”’ 
says Kuster, “vi Aia pédawvd y’ (Sore ovk 
dy eins pedavrépa) ovd’ et 1rd dppaxoy 
And Markland on Eur. Iph. in 
Taur. 583, referring to this passage, 
observes ‘locum optime explicat doc- 
tissimus Kusterus.” 

737. Kopporpta] A tire-maiden. éprhé- 
Krpla, ) Kogpovea Tas yuvaikas.—Scholiast. 
The tire-maiden, the chair-girl, and the 
parasol-holder (Birds 1550), who is not 


K.ToAw 


tr 


mentioned here, were attendants on, 
and mere appendages to, the noble 
virgin who bare the holy basket. 
Those who follow are independent 
members of the procession. We are 
not told what household articles repre- 
sent the xopporpia, the wdpraddpos, and 
the oxadynpdpos. 

739. 7 x.Cap@dds] He is unquestionably 
referring, as Brunck observes, to the 
domestic cock. Who else would have 
roused the sleeper before daybreak ? 
Who else would have sung rév dpdpiov 
ypov? Hven if the present description 
could have admitted any other inter- 
pretation, all doubt would have been 
removed by the terms in which Aristo- 
phanes elsewhere speaks of the bird of 
dawning. ‘He was once the Great 
King,” says the poet in the Birds, “the 
Autocrat of all the Persians: and still 


To boil the dye Lysicrates employs) 


And stand by “er. 


And pitcher-bearer, bear your pitcher here. 


You, fair musician, take your station there, 


You whose untimely trumpet-call has oft 
Roused me, ere daybreak, to attend the Assembly. 
Who’s got the dish, go forward; take the combs 
Of honey ; set the olive branches nigh ; 

Bring out the tripods and the bottles of oil ; 

The pannikins and rubbish you can leave. 


Cit. 


I bring my goods to the stores ! 


A hapless greenhorn, ill endowed with brains. 


T’ll never do it; by Poseidon, never ! 


T’ll test the thing and scan its bearings first. 


I’m not the man to fling my sweat and thrift 
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Come hither, tiring-maid ; 
That were to be 
pander’s famous épOics véuos. Foav bé 


he wears his tiara erect: and still so 
mighty is his power, that all mankind 
spring at once from their beds dézédrav 
vopov OpOpov aon.’ —Birds, 489. Cf. Id. 
495, 496; Wasps 100. The feminine is 
used because the musician in the real 
procession was a female; and should 
not have given a handle to such idle 
suggestions as the Scholiast’s anrerpis, 
and Meineke’s pvAn, the hand-mill, in 
support of which he cites Pherecrates 
apud Athenaeum, vi. p. 263, and Nico- 
stratus, Stobaei Florileg. Ixx. 12. Of 
course here, as in Wasps 815, the bird 
produced on the stage is merely a model 
or picture. 

741, dpOpiov vdporv| The song of dawn, 
from dpOpos the early morn; but of course, 
both here and in the passage cited in 
the preceding note from the Birds, the 
expression is a mere parody on Ter- 


émta (vdpot) of trd Teprdvdpov' dv eis 
dpOcos.— Photius, s. v. vdépos. 

142. oxadny AKaSav| He who has taken 
the oxadgdn with the intention of bearing 
it as oxadnpdpos in the procession. We 
have already seen, on 729 supra, that 
the oxdda were filled with xnpia and 
momava, 

746, eye cataOnow] Now another door 
opens, the door upon which Praxagora 
had stealthily scratched, supra 34, and 
the husband of the second woman 
again comes out, as he did supra 327. 
He is a heady and obstreperous indi- 
vidual, the very opposite in all respects 
to the tolerant and accommodating 
Chremes, who had from the very first 
expressed his willingness to adapt him- 
self to the regulations of the new re- 
public. See supra 472. 
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> “~ 
ovdeyv mpos eros obTws avojTras EKBane, 


\ A 8 56 San \ a > of a4 
TPlLV AV EKTTUTOUAL TAV TO TPAyL OTOS eX el. 


e la Q , \ , 
ovTos, TE Ta oKevdpla TavTl BovAETaL ; 


, , 3 ? 
TOTEPOV METOLKLCOMEVOS ELEVAVOYAS 


avr’, 7 hépers evéxupa Ojowr; 


AN. 


XP. ovdapas. 755 


Fa ma» 9 NK 7 d s vA of N 
Tl OnT €7T L OTOL\X OU OTLY OUT@MS; OV Tl ea 


‘Jépwvt TH KYpuKL Toph TEpTETE ; 


XP. pad A?’ 


> F nA 
, GAN amrogéepery avTa péeAdw TH TOAEL 


5] \ 3 A ‘ A ? , 
és THY ayopav KaTa Tovs dedoypéevovs vopovs. 


AN. pédAcls arropépetr ; 


vy tov Aia Tov cwrjpa. 
XP. 
AN. 
AN. 
XP. 


? >» , 
qoloiow, @ OVOTNVE ; 


aVONTOS 5 
AT AEATAVTOV. 
AN 
XP. 
XP. 


? - 
partoTa TavTov. 
5) ~ ~ 
ov 0 ov Katabeivat dtavoet ; 


3 ~ 
mp adv y idm 76 TANOos 6 Tt BovAederat. 


XP. 


N ? 3 | eee dee 
TA XPHLAT Eliot 5 


XP. wavu ye. 
XP. wes; 


‘4 ’ > NS “ - , a 
Ti 0 3 od>xt meOapyelv pe Tos vopoicr Jel; 


AN. ov yép; nAOidraTos pév ovv 


> 


AN. kakodaipor dp ef 760 


AN. és; padios. 


XP. rots dedoypévors. 
dedoypévotowv 3 os avonros Ha’ apa. 


XP. é6rt 76 TaTT6pevoy Told ; 
Q , \ Cal ~ XN 7 
TO TaTTOmevoy yap det Troleiy TOV GHdppova ; 
AN. tov péev ody &BérTepor. 


AN. gvddgopat, 
770 


vi yap ado y 7H hépery TaperKevacpévor 
AN. Gadd dav éreddunv. 


751. otdey mpds émos| *Avri tod, os 


érvyev, evexa pndevds.—Schohiast. For 
no reason. In the passages cited by Dr. 
Blaydes from Lucian’s Hermotimus, 36 
and Philopseudes, 1, the words have 
a totally different meaning, being equi- 
valent to the Latin nihil ad rem. 

753. ovros]| Whilst he is in the midst 
of his soliloquy, he suddenly perceives 
the long row of chattels which Chremes 
has been ranging in the street, and calls 
out to know what it all means. 


756, él orotxou| Karardé.—Scholiast. 

757, ‘lépavr to Knpux| Knpv€ otros, 
dotis Ta murpacképeva éknpurre.—Scho- 
liast. The meaning is, ‘‘ Are you send- 
ing them to be sold by public auction >” 
Hiero was a praeco ad merces turbam qui 
cogit emendas.— Horace, A. P. Praeconi, 
or praeconis voci, bona subjicere was the 
ordinary Roman phrase for a sale by 
public auction. So in Hdt. vi. 121 the 
words rd xpypara avrod Knpuvcodpeva vr 
Tov Onpogiov ovéerOa are rightly ren- 
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So idly and so brainlessly away, 

Before I’ve fathomed how the matter stands. 

— You there! what means this long array of chattels ? 
Are they brought out because you’re changing house, 
Cur. No. Crit. Then why 
Are they, in grand procession, 

Marching to Hiero the auctioneer ? 


* 


Or are you going to pawn them ? 
All in a row? 


CHR. 


O no, I am going to bring them to the stores 


For the state’s use: so run the new-made laws. 


Crr. (in shrill surprise) You are going to bring them ! 


You’re an ill-starred one! 


Cur. How ? 


Cur. Yes. 
Cit. How ? 


Cur. The new-made laws. 


Cir. Ill wait awhile, 


Cur What must I not, forsooth, obey the laws? 

Cit. The laws, poor wretch! What laws? 

Cit. ‘The new-made laws? O what a fool you are! 

Cur. A fool? Curr. Well, aren’t you? Just the veriest dolt 
In all the town! Cur. Because I do what’s ordered ? 

Cit. Is it a wise man’s part to do what’s ordered ? 

Cur. Of course itis. Crr. Of course it is a fool’s. 

Cur. Then won’t you bring yours in? 
And watch the people what they’re going to do. 

Cur. What should they do but bring their chattels in 


For the state’s use ? 


dered by Schweighaeuser bona illius per 
publicum praeconem venumdata. 

760. pédrers arodéepew;| The speaker 
asks this question in accents of shrill 
surprise. Hecan hardly believe his ears. 

761. padiws] The precise meaning of 
padiws here is very uncertain. Le Fevre’s 
rendering facile dictu has been preserved 
by all subsequent revisers of the Latin 
translation. But more probably we are 
to take the words xaxodaipwy «f as equi- 
valent to “ You will come to misfortune,” 


Cir. I saw IT AND BELIEVED. 


and so, when the speaker is asked 
“How ?” he retorts “ Hasily enough.” 
772, idav éreOéuny|] The speaker is 
not applying these words directly to 
himself: he is using a proverbial ex- 
pression, When I saw it, I believed, or, as 
our own proverb goes, Seeing is believing. 
For a similar use of a proverbial saying, 
compare Frogs 51 kar éyoy éEnypdopny. 
The word émesOcyny is altered by Brunck 
into dv émOopnv, and by Dr. Blaydes 
into mecoOnoopa, but there is really no 


Cit. By Zeus the Saviour, 


Plain enough. 


wn > ~ ~ 
XP. Aéyoucr yobv év Tais ddois. 
? 7 b] 2 
. Kat @acly olcely apapevol. 
~ “A > 
. AWOAELS ATLOT@Y TaVT. 


. 6 Lets oé y emitpipeser. 


AN. amicrjoovet ydp. 
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AN. défovart yap. 
AN. ¢dijoovcr yap. 


AN. émirpiipovot ydp. 


” ~ I oo IA A ” 
OLOELV OOKELS Tlvy OOTLS AUT@VY VvouVv EXEL ; 


m > 3 ‘ b] 
ov yap waTploy TOUT EaTlv, AAAA AapPdvey 


Hpas povoy det vy Aia: Kat yap of Oeot 


3 “~ A ran 
yvooce 6 aid TOY XELpPOV ye TOV ayadpdTov, 


780 


érav yap evyoperba diWdvar Tayada, 


m9) 
EaTHKEY EKTELVOVTA THY XElp UITiay, 


9 b 
ovx aS TL OdooVvT, GAN Sres Te AA YWeTal. 


XP. 


S lA b lA a“ A > € 
TauTi yap €ort cvvdeTéa. rod povtoO inds; 


AN. 


i 
6VTOS YAP OLTELS | 


Todl EvvdnTw TH Tpi7rode. 


> , > 3 “~ A lan BY 4 A 
© Oaove avdpev, Ea pe Tov Tpovpyou TL Spar. 


785 


XP. vai pa Ala, Kai d} pév odv 
AN. 77s popias, 


TO pnoe TeptpetvavTa Tovs addovs 6 TL 


i) nm) 
dpdoovo.y, eita THhvikadr HON 


AN. 
XP: 


iva On Tl; 
justification for these corruptions of the 
text. 

773. AE€Eovor yap| This and the three 
similar ejaculations which follow are 
merely introduced for comic effect. 
The first two, indeed, “ Aye, talk they 
will,” and “ Aye, speak they will,” are 
significative of scorn and contempt. 
But the second two, ‘‘ Aye, disbelieve 
they will,” and “ Aye, destroy they will,” 
have not, and are not intended to have, 
any meaning whatever. 

775. amodcis| You will be the death of 
me.— Plutus 390. 

780. tOv adyadpdtor] ’Ereidn ws emt rd 
mAEtoTOY Ta GydApata TOV Gedy Umrias Tas 


XP. ri dpav ; 


} s + 7? 4 
érravapeverv, emerta OvaTpiPev ETL. 790 
AN. cetopés ef yévoiro 7roAAakis, 


xetpas §exovow.—Scholiast. By yeip’ 
vnriay he means a hand with its palm 
upward, as a beggar would hold it for 
an alms, or an official for a bribe. It 
exactly answers to the yeipa xoidnv of 
Thesm. 937. We learn incidentally 
from Birds 518 that a sacrificer was 
accustomed to put a portion of the 
sacrificial meat into the outstretched 
hand of the god. 

784. rév mpotpyov te Spav] To get on 
with my work. The same language is 
used in Plutus 628 ri rév mpotpyovu morety. 
Ta mpovpyov are things which will advance 
or further the work which I have in hand. 

791. cecopds| It was of course not 
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Car. 
Cur. 
CHR. 


Cur. O, Heaven confound you. 


Why, in the streets they talk — 
Saying they’ll bring their goods — 
Zounds! you doubt everything. 


Cir. Ay, talk they will. 
Cir. Ay, say they will. 
Crr. Ay, doubt they will. 


Cir. Ay, confound they will. 


What! think you men of sense will bring their goods? 


Not they ! 


That’s not our custom: we’re disposed 


Rather to take than give, like the dear gods. 

Look at their statues, stretching out their hands! 

We pray the powers to give us all things good ; 

Still they hold forth their hands with hollowed palms, 
Showing their notion is to take, not give. 


Cur. 
Hi! where’s the strap ? 


Cit. You are really going? 


These tripods up this instant ? 


Pray now, good fellow, let me do my work. 
These must be tied together. 
Cur. Don’t you see I’m tying 


Cit. O what folly ! 


Not to delay a little, and observe 


What other people do, and then — 
Why then put off, and then delay again. 


Cit. 


Cur. Why so? 


merely the Athenians who regarded an 
earthquake as a token of divine dis- 
approval, requiring them to desist from 
the course they might then be pursuing. 
Some eight years before the date of 
this play, an earthquake had caused 
Agis and the Spartan army to abandon 
the invasion of Elis, dprt yap rod orpa- 
Teupatos €y TH Tokepia Gyros, Kal KoTTO~ 
pEeVNS THS Xopas, cEetopos éemryiyverar’ 6 & 
“Ayis, Oeiov nynodpevos, «EehOav madi éx 
Tis yopas, Swadnxe TO oTpdrevpa,— Xen. 
Hell. iii. 2.24. About three years after 
the date of this play, Agesipolis, in- 
vading Argos, managed to disregard the 
warning of a ceiopos; but even he was 


Cur. And then ? 


Cit. Why, if perchance an earthquake came, 


compelled to abandon his enterprise on 
the occurrence of a second warning, 
this time by wtp arérpomov.— Id. iv.7.4—7. 
And see Thucydides, iii. 89. But these 
dtoonuiat are more frequently noticed as 
breaking up a popular assembly. See 
Schéman (De Comitiis, 1.13), who refers 
to Thuc.v.45; Plutarch, Nicias, chap. x; 
Acharnians 171; Clouds 580-7. That 
at Rome, too, thunder put an end to 
a meeting is well known from the story 
of the tribune Apuleius Saturninus. 
When he was endeavouring, with the 
aid of the country tribes, to force his 
revolutionary measures through the 
Assembly, 6 modirixds d6xXos €Bda, os yevo- 
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7) wip dmérporoy, 7) Oudgeey yards, 
TavcawtT av eiogépovres, OuBpovTnre av. 
XP. xaplevta yoby mdOoiw dv, ef pity’ xoue drroe 
Tatra katabeinv. AN. pi yap od AdBors Grou. 795 
Odppet, KaTabhoes, Kav evns CAOns. XP. 7174; 
AN. éy@da rovrous xeElpoTovobyras pév TAyd, 
dtr dv dé d6€n, TadTa wad dpvovpévovs. 
XP. ofcovow, & trav. AN. jv O& ph Kopiowct, Ti; 
XP. apére Koptotcw. AN. Hy dé pt Kopiowor, Ti; 800 
XP. paxotped adrois. AN. iy &€ Kpeirrovs dat, Ti; 
XP. dre édoas. AN. jy 6€ KoAtooat, Ti; 


pevns €v exkdAnoia Bpovrns, 6bev ov Oéputs 
€ott “Pwpaios oddév ere xupody. And 
Marius, on taking the oath to obey the 
law, observed that it would be easy 
subsequently to show that a law, mpds 
Biay re kai Bpovrns ®vopacpevns K<Kupo- 
pévos Tapa Ta warpia, Was no law at all.— 
Appian, De Bell. Civ. 1. 80. «2 modAaxes 
if perchance, infra 1105 ; Plato’s Phaedo, 
chap. iv (twice), and very frequently 
elsewhere. 

792. wip amdrporov| Lightning. It 
derives its epithet dmérporov from the 
notion that where the fire of God, mip 
Awds, had fallen, the foot of man must 
never tread: ra Baddépeva Trois Kepavvois 
avépBara pévet yopia.—Plutarch, Pyrrhus, 
chap.xxix. In like manner it was believed 
that neither dog nor bird of prey would 
approach a body struck by lightning, 
Soxodat Kal Kuves cal dpvibes améxerOar 
Tov SwBAnrev cwpdtey ; and such bodies 
were often neither burned nor buried, 
but fenced round, and left on the spot. 
—Id. Symposiacs, iv. 2.3. From sub- 
jects so serious as the earthquake and 


the thunderbolt, the speaker descends 
to aridiculous superstition, “ifa marten 
cat run across the way.” Kuster refers 
to Theophrastus, Charact. xvi, epi devo 
Satovias, where it is said of the super- 
stitious man, kal thy 6dov éav mapadpapy 
yadn, wy mpdrepov mopevOnva, ews SreEehOn 
Tis, 7} AiOous rpeis Imép THs 650d StaBadn. 
See also Frogs 196. 

795, od AdBots Got] The speaker's 
meaning is clear enough, but nothing 
can be more obscure than the words 
in which he expresses it. He is still 
harping on the distinction between 
giving and taking, on which he has been 
dwelling with such relish, supra 778- 
7838. And so, when Chremes talks of 
giving in his goods to the public stores, 
he retorts, ‘‘ You mean, to receive, don’t 
you?” But it is difficult to extract 
this or any other meaning from the 
words in the text, unless indeed we are 
to assume (which to my mind is im- 
possible) that he is merely substituting 
AdBots or AdBys for the other’s karaGeinv, 
and leaving the é7o. unchanged, though 
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Or lightning fell, or a cat cross the street, 


They’ll soon cease bringing in, you blockhead you ! 


Cir. But if they don’t, what then ? 
Cir. If they don’t, what then ? 


Cir. If they prove too strong, what then? 


Cur. A pleasant jest, if I should find no room 
To bring my chattels! Crt. To RecHIVE, you mean. 
’T were time to bring them, two days hence. 

Cit. I know these fellows; voting im hot haste, 
And straight ignoring the decree they’ve passed. 

Cur. They’ll bring them, friend. 

Cur. No fear; they’ll bring them. 

Cur. We'll fight them. 

Cur. Tl leave them. 


as inappropriate to AdBors as it was suit- 
able to xaradeinv. It seems to me that 
the right expression would be either 
ovx émdGev AaGBors Or AdBys (this I see has 
also occurred to Dr. Blaydes) or py yap 
érov aBety éxors. But this is purely 
conjectural, and does not justify an 
alteration of the text. 

796. évns] The day after to-morrow. eis 
tptrnv.—Scholiast, Harpocration, Suidas. 
TO pera THY avptov.— Hesychius. 

797. rovrovs| He points to the audience 
as representing the ‘A@nvaiovs rayv- 
Bovdrous and peraBovrous; quick to make 
up their minds, and quick to change 
their minds; ever ready to pass a 
resolution, and equally ready to ignore 
it when passed. “ Were any man to 
peruse the resolutions ye have voted,” 
says Demosthenes (De Syntaxi, 35), 
“and then go through the deeds ye 
have done, nothing would persuade him 
that the resolutions and the deeds 
were those of the same people. Ye 
vote resolutions which are just and 
noble and worthy of Athens, but ye 


Cir. If they won’t be left, what then ? 


do not follow them up by a single 
deed.” 

800. kopiowor] The repetition of this 
question, though a stumbling-block to 
some, seems not only natural but 
necessary. The speaker would not go 
on to a fresh question whilst the first 
remained unanswered. “But what if 
they don’t bring them?” “ They’re 
sure to bring them.” ‘“ Well, but what 
if they Don’t, I say.” 

802. korvowo.| All the manuscripts 
and editions have moAéo° aira, sell the 
things, a remark which nobody has 
attempted to explain, and which does 
not seem to admit of any satisfactory 
explanation. I have ventured to sub- 
stitute xwAvowort, which is what the 
context requires, and is to some extent 
confirmed by the Scholiast on 862 infra, 
where see the note. The thread of the 
dialogue is as follows: “They'll bring 
them sure enough.” ‘‘But what if they 
don’t?” “We'llfight and compel them.” 
“What if they are the stronger?” “I'll 
leave them and walk off.” “What if 


Cur. How mean you? 
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XP. dtappayeins. AN. Hy dtappay® de, ti; 
XP. KadaGs roijoes. AN. od & eriOupjoes pépery ; 
XP. éywye: Kal yap Tovs épavtod yelrovas 805 
6p® dbépovtas. AN. mravy y av odv ‘Avticbévns 
avr eloeveyKol TOAD yap é“pedeorepov 
mTporepov Xéoat mA 7} TpidKovO Huépas. 
XP. oiuage. AN. KaddAipuayos 8 6 yopodidédoxaros 
avrotowv «icoioet Ti; XP. mrcim KaddXiov. 810 
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XP. dewd ye Aéyers. AN. ri Seuvdv; domep ovy Spar 
ael Tolabra ylyvopeva  ndiopara. 
ovx oi éxeiy obdoge, Td Trepl TGV AAG? ; 
XP. éywye. AN. rods yarxois 6 éxeivous jvixa 815 


ern diodpecO’, odK oicOa ; 


XP. kai Kaxéy yé pot 


\ ? > 9 »P > » a ~ A , 
TO Kopp eyéveT Exelvo. twd\@v yap Borpus 


they won’t let you walk off?” To this 
Chremes has no reply ready. 

807. mod yap éupedéorepor] It would 
be far more to his taste. ‘“‘Multo sane 
lepidius ei videretur plus quam triginta 
dies prius cacare.’—Brunck. And yet 
he would be suffering pain all that 
time. See supra 366. ‘The expression 
mel 7) TpidKovd nuéepas is repeated from 
Acharnians 858. The mdvv in the line 
above is, of course, as Bergler remarked, 
merely ironical. And Paulmier and 
others infer from this passage, perhaps 
rightly, that Antisthenes was a man of 
niggardly spirit, always very unwilling 
to part with his property. 

809. KaAdipvayos| Otros zreévns, says the 
Scholiast. But, poor as he was, he yet 
had more goods to bring in than the 
once wealthy and luxurious Callias (son 


of Hipponicus), who, having inherited 
a colossal fortune, had wasted his sub- 
stance in riotous living. More than 
twenty years ago he had begun to “shed 
his feathers’? (Birds 283, 284); but he 
cannot even yet have reached the utterly 
destitute condition in which he died, 
since we find him shortly afterwards in 
command of an Athenian contingent at 
Corinth.—Xen. Hell. iv. 5. 18. And 
about six years later, Lysias, in the 
matter of the estate of Aristophanes 
(50), says that the grandfather of Cal- 
lias assessed the rateable value of his 
estate at 200 talents, and that Callias 
himself, on his father’s death, was 
esteemed the richest man in Hellas; 
and yet the rateable value of his 
whole estate did not then amount to 
two talents. 
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Cir, And if I do, what then ? 
Crr. You are really going to bring them ? 


Cit. O ay, 


Cur. More than Callias can. 


Cir. Hard? when every day 


Cur. Go, hang yourself. 
Cur. *Twere a good deed. 
Cur. Yes, that’s exactly what ’m going to do. 
I see my neighbours bringing theirs. 
Antisthenes for instance. Heavens, he’d lefer 
Sit on the stool for thirty days and more. 
Cur. Behanged! Crt. Well but Callimachus the poet, 
What will Ze bring them ? 
Cit. Well, here’s a man will throw away his substance. 
Cur. That’s a hard saying. 
We see abortive resolutions passed ! 
That vote about the salt, you mind ¢hat, don’t you ? 
Cur. Ido. Curr. And how we voted, don’t you mind, 


Those copper coins. 


Cur. And a bad job for me 


That coinage proved. I sold my grapes, and stuffed 





811. dv8peros otros] This is a sort of 
soliloquy, like the corresponding line 
in Wasps 168 dyOpwmos otros péya tt 
Opaceier Kaxdv, 

813. rovatra Wndicnara] Resolutions 
eagerly voted by the Assembly, and 
presently rescinded or ignored. He 
gives three instances: (1) the case of 
the salt, (2) the case of the bronze 
coinage, and (3) the case of the property 
tax. We know nothing of any of these 
Wndiopara, except what we are told in 
the present passage, or may infer from 
the language used. 

814. mepi rév addy] It is impossible 
to tell whether this was a tax upon 
salt, or an-attempt to lower its price. 
The Scholiast takes the latter view, 
eynpicavro yap avrovs edwyorépous eivat, 


kal TO Wodiopa adxvpoy yéyove. And his 


statement is generally accepted. In 
either case the resolution failed to effect 
its purpose. 

815. yadkxovs] The expression évayyos, 
quite recently, with which the case of the 
property tax is ushered in (823 infra), 
shows that the case of the bronze coinage 
belonged to an earlier date; and no 
doubt the speaker is referring, as Kuster 
pointed out, to the bronze coins issued 
in the archonship of Callias (the Callias 
who followed Antigenes), very shortly 
before the exhibition of the Frogs of 
Aristophanes. See the notes on the 
antepirrhema of that play. They were 
issued because the supply of silver from 
the mines of Laureium was stopped by 
the presence of the Lacedaemonian 
garrison at Deceleia, and were doubt- 
less called in soon after the war was 
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peoTiy dnipa tiv yvd0ov xadkav exor, 


> 9 
kdweir é€xdpouy eis ayopav ew adAdita. 


éreO’ wréyovros dptt pou Tov Ovdrakor, 820 


avéxpay 6 Kipv€, py déxecOar pndeva 


Xarkodv 76 Aowrév: apybpo yap xpopeba. 


AN. 


1. WY »¥ ) ff € a. 
76 0 évayxos ovxX AmavTes Hels Opvuper 


rédavT écecOat mevTaKkbola TH woAEt 


“~ nw aA 3 V4 ) 9 2? 
Ths TecoapakoaTis, Hy éerbpio Evpiridns ; 


825 


KevOds KaTexpvoov mas avip Evpiridny 


ére OH O° dvacKorrovpévols Edaivero 


: A 3 
6 Aids KépwvOos Kai 76 mpayp ovK HpKecey, 


2, ? ~ b] QA 3 , 
wdAvw Katreritrov Tas avip Evpiridny. 


closed, and the fountain of silver was 
again in flow. 

818. rv yvdbov] That it was the 
custom of the Athenians to carry money 
in their mouths is, of course, well known. 
See Wasps 791 and the note there. 
annpa, I made off. 

825. reocapakooris ... Evpiridyns| Odros 
éypawe TexoapakooTiy civeveyKety amo THs 
ovaias eis td Kotvdv.—Scholiast. That 
this teooapaxoor) was, as the Scholiast 
says, a direct property tax of 24 per 
cent., just as the wevrexootoor mentioned 
infra 1007 was a direct property tax of 
one-fifth of a unit per cent. on the 
taxable capital is, in my judgement, 
absolutely certain. No other percentage 
could have been expected to raise the 
enormous sum of 500 talents; whilst 
a, property tax of one-fortieth would not 
exceed an income tax for one year of 
6s. in the £. Mr. Grote’s objections 
(History of Greece, chap. lxxv) rest on 
no substantial foundation. He says 


that ‘fon one occasion (De Symmoriis, 
sec. 833) Demosthenes alludes to a pro- 
position for raising 500 talents by direct 
property tax as something extravagant, 
which the Athenians would not endure 
to hear mentioned.” But this is not so. 
Demosthenes says that the Athenians 
would not stand a direct property tax 
of one-twelfth (which would be required 
to raise 500 talents). He does not 
suggest that they would not stand a 
direct property tax of one-fortieth, 
which was the proposal of Euripides: 
on the contrary, he speaks of a tax of 
one-fiftieth as if it would create no 
difficulty whatever. It seems to me 
that Euripides (whether a son of the 
great poet or some other Athenian of 
the same name) was one of the officers 
(roptorai) whose duty it was both to 
devise and levy taxes (see the note on 
Frogs 1505): that there had arisen 
some urgent necessity for 500 talents, 
possibly on account of the expenses 
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My cheek with coppers; then I steered away 
And went to purchase barley in the market ; 
When just as I was holding out my sack, 
The herald cried, No copper coins allowed ! 
Nothing but silver must be paid or taken ! 


Crt, 


Then that late tax, the two-and-a-half per cent., 


Euripides devised, weren’t we all vowing 

’T would yield five hundred talents to the state? 
Then every man would gild Euripides. 

But when we reckoned up, and found the thing 
A Zeus’s Corinth, and no good at all, 

Then every man would tar Euripides. 


incurred by reason of the Anti-Spartan 
League: that Euripides proposed to meet 
this need by a property tax of 24 per 
cent.; that the people were overjoyed 
to think that they could get out of their 
difficulties by so smail a sacrifice; that 
the tax was accordingly voted, and 
Euripides proceeded to assess it; but 
that, no sufficient allowance having 
been made for the vast decrease of tax- 
able capital which had followed the 
disastrous termination of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, it was found that a tax of 
22 per cent. would be quite inadequate 
(ovx wpxeoev) to realize anything like 
the amount required; and that there- 
upon the popular feeling ran high 
against the financier who proposed it. 
Very: possibly at that time, as in the 
time of Demosthenes, it would have 
required a tax of one-twelfth, and not 
merely of one-fortieth, to raise 500 
talents. This Wydicpa therefore became 
‘one of those which were passed and 


bare no fruit. 

826. karexpucov| Karaypvooty pera- 
Popikos Anwréov avti Tov emawey, peya- 
Avvewy, els péyeOos aiperv. 1d d€ evavrior, 
katamitrouv avrt tov evreAicev, oiopety, 
Kako\oyetv.— Bisetus. 

828. 6 Ads Képivos| The origin of 
this proverbial expression is explained 
in the note on Frogs 489, to which the 
reader is referred. Here it will be 
sufficient to say that the words 6 Acds 
KéptvOo0s (Corinthus, son of Zeus, the 
eponymous founder of Corinth) were 
used over and over again, by way of 
menace, to the revolted Megarians by 
the Corinthian ambassadors, till the 
Megarians rose up, defeated the Corin- 
thians and secured their own indepen- 
dence. Hence the words became a 
proverbial expression applicable either 
to wearisome iteration, as in the Frogs, 
or to grand professions which are not 
justified by the result, as in the present 
passage. 
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XP. od ravTiv, @ Ta. TOTE pev Hues HpXoper, 


viv & al yuvaixces. AN. ds y éy® pvdrd£opat 


vy Tov Llovedo pr) KaToupyowsot pov. 


XP. od« of6’ 6 Tt Anpeis. hépe od Tavadopoy 6 mais. 


> “ a) 
KH. 6 mavres aotol, viv yap otra Tatdr exe, 
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N nw 
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¢ e 2 7.) 7 N bd vA 
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? 4 cd ¢€ ? 
XUTpas eTvous Evfovely al vewTaTal 


~ bf a 
Spotos O éy avrais immKiy orodjy exov 


830 


835 


840 


845 


Ta Tav yuvatkoy diaxabaipe TpuBria. 


830. ov raurdv] The cases are not 
analogous. 

831. ds y éyw| This is of course in- 
tended merely to express the speaker’s 
contempt for the sex. Men are accus- 
tomed karaypvooty and xaramirrovy, 
women, he thinks, are fit only xarovupeiv. 
Therefore he will give them as wide 
a berth as possible. 

833. ravapopor] The yoke for carrying 
burdens. See Frogs 8, where the Scho- 
last gives precisely the same definition 
as here, £vAov dudixotdoy, €v © Ta Hopria 
e€aprnoartes of épyarat Bacrdgovet. 

834. Knpvé] A crier enters to summon 
all the citizens to the state banquet: 
pov yap ovtw radr’ yer, he says, meaning 


that under the old democracy only a 
few distinguished guests were enter- 
tained by the state in the Prytaneum ; 
but now the invitation is extended to 
every citizen. Some would change 
knpvé into kxnpiKava, referring to 713 
above; but there the crieress was to be 
the immediate personal assistant of 
Praxagora. That she was not going 
to dispense with the services of men 
generally is shown by the 6 ryv pagav 
dépov of 851 infra; and the present 
speech is plainly that of a man, and 
not of a woman. 

837. dro] This is the reading of the 
best MSS. and of almost all the editions. 
Brunck introduced dov from the only 
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Cur. But times have altered ; then the men bare sway, 
"Tis now the women. Crt. Who, I'll take good care, 
Shan’t try on me their little piddling ways. 
Cur. You’re talking nonsense. Boy, take up the yoke. 
Crier. O all ye citizens (for now ’tis thus), 


Come all, come quick, straight to your chieftainess, 
There cast your lots; there fortune shall assign 
To every man his destined feasting-place. 
Come, for the tables now are all prepared 

And laden heavily with all good things: 

The couches all with rugs and cushions piled ! 
They’re mixing wine: the perfume-selling girls 
Are ranged in order: collops on the fire: 

Hares on the spit; and in the oven, cakes ; 
Chaplets are woven: comfits parched and dried. 
The youngest girls are boiling pots of broth ; 
And there amongst them, in his riding-suit, 
The gallant Smoius licks their platters clean. 





MS. with which he was acquainted con- 
taining this part of the play, and has 
been followed by a few editors; but 
dro. 1s doubtless correct in the sense of 
whither ye shall go and dine. Cf. Eur. 
Bacchae 184 mot det yopevew 3 mot Kabe- 
ordva 75a; and Elmsley’s note there. 

838. émwvevnopévat] Nevnopévac from 
vew to heap, vevacpevac from vdoow to 
press. 

840. cicvpav] Tay padd\orav crpepdror. 
Oaridoy O€ trév rarjrov.—Scholiast. 

842, puriterat] “Avti rov démrara. Td 
yap wtp ot avOpwrot éppimiCov, iva émr7- 
coow.—Scholiast. The puis was a fan, 
which played the part of the modern 
bellows (as we still say, to fan the fire). 


See Pollux, x, seom. 94, and the com- 
mentators there. So in Acharnians, 
665-670, the Chorus pray that the Muse 
will come to them keen and bright, “ As 
the spark leaps up from the oakwood 
ashes, stirred by the breath of the fan”’ 
(Rudd), épeOi(duevos ovpia pirids. The 
meaning here is that the fish-cutlets 
are broiling on a well-fanned fire. 
846. Spotos| Kuptov 6vopa, aiaxporotds 
eis yuvaikas.— Scholiast. A double mean- 
ing runs through lines 845-847, for 
Bergler is no doubt correct in saying 
that Smoius is charged with the same 
bestiality which, a generation earlier, 
was attributed to the filthy Ariphrades 
(Knights 1285, Wasps 1283, Peace 885), 
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AN. 
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Ouoo elur KvWas. 
émi Tals OUpais EoTas 


the érvouvs yvrpas here being equivalent 
to the (wudsy of Peace 885; the rpuBria 
signifying, as Brunck observes, ra ray 
yuvaik@y aidoia; and the immxyy orodnv 
involving an allusion of the same kind 
as the ‘Immiov tupavyida of Wasps 502. 

848. Tépev] Dindorf observes that 
Geron occurs 1n some inscriptions as 
a proper name, and it is unquestionably 
so used here; but the bearer of the 
name was undoubtedly a yéper, a shabby 
old fellow who, having been rigged out 
in a new suit of clothes from the public 
stores, now fancies himself a youth 
again, and struts about, joking and 
laughing, with “another youth.” 

890. éuBas, rpi8ev] Which he formerly 


XP. ri dpdoes; etré pot. 


XP. jy d& Kwdrdtdowst, Ti; 
XP. hv O€ pacriyact, Ti; 
XP. Hy & KarayedOot, TL; 


865 


used. As to euBas see the note on 345 
supra. In his speech, “In the matter 
of the estate of Dicaeogenes,”’ 20, Isaeus 
says that a claimant who had reduced 
Cephisodotus to penury by unjustly 
depriving his cousin, the mother of 
Cephisodotus, of her share in the estate, 
now upbraided Cephisodotus or: éuBddas 
Kat tTptBavua opel, Gowep adtxovpervds tt 
ei euBadas Kndtaddoros qdopei, add’ ovk 
aduk@y drt, adeAdpevos avrov Ta Ovra, 
mwevnta metroinxev, And cf. Plutus, 842, 
847, 

860. ri yap mabe ;| Quid enim faciam ? 
Cf. Birds 1432 ri yap wad; ockanrey yap 
ovx ériorapa. So long as it was a ques- 
tion of giving up his private property, 
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There Geron too, in dainty robe and pumps, 

His threadbare cloke and shoon discarded now, 
Struts on, guffawing with another lad. 

Come, therefore, come, and quickly: bread in hand 
The pantler stands; and open wide your mouths. 


Crt. Pll bring them. 
Cur. Why not? 


Cir. What am I to do? 


Cur. If they strike, what then? 
Cur, If they jeer, what then ? 


Cur. What ? 


Crt. Tl go, for one. Why stand I idly here, 
When thus the city has declared her will? 
Cur. Where will you go? You haven’t brought your goods. 
Cir. Tosupper. Cur. Not if they’ve their wits about them 
Until you’ve brought your goods. 
Cit. My doings won’t delay the job. 
Cir. Others will bring them later still than I. 
Cur. You are going to supper? 
Good citizens must needs support the state 
As best they can. Cur. If they say no, what then? 
Cir. At them, head foremost. 
Cit. Summon the minxes. 
Crt. Why then I’ll stand beside the door, and — 


he held it the part of a fool to obey the 
behests of the law, supra 768. But 
now that~it has become a question of 
attending the banquet, he remembers 
that it is the duty of all well-disposed 
citizens (rovs ed dpovotyras) to support 
the institutions of their country. He 
has no alternative; whether he like it 
or not, he must needs obey. 

862. jv dé KwAvowor, ri;] Chremes 
commences his little string of repartees 
with the very question with which the 
second speaker had concluded his. And 
this is, I think, the meaning of the 
Scholium, é€€ é&» mpanv 6 py Bovddpevos 
Tv ovoiay Karabeivac (i.e. the second 
speaker) émnpora. 


864. katayehaot| If they laugh to scorit 
your threats of a summons? The thread 
of this short dialogue is as follows: 
“TY must do what the State orders.” 
“What ifthe women will not let you?” 


‘* At them, head foremost.” ‘‘ What if 
they repel you with blows?” “Tl go 
to law, PU summon them.” “ What if 


they laugh your summons to scorn ?”’ 
Bergk, apparently not perceiving the 
continuity of the dialogue, would destroy 
it by substituting, out of his own head, 
karehaou for xarayéhoot. I cannot help 
thinking that if all the MSS. had read 
kareh@ot, the genius of a Bentley or 
a Porson would have been equal to 
restoring karayehoou. 


Cur. When ¢ 
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~ 3 , ¢ , BS 4 
TOV ELODPEPOVTMOV APTATOPAL TA OLTIA. 


> @ 
XP. Bddice roivuy tarepos: ad 0, @ SfKov 


AN. 


AN. 


kal Tlappévov, aipeobe riv mapmnoiav. 

épe vuv eyo cor Evugdépo. XP. py, pyndapas. 
dédorka yap pt) Kat Tapa TH oTparnyior, 

érav KaTaTl0@, mpocToin TOV yxpnpLaTov. 

vi) Tov Ala det yotv pnyxaviparos Tivos, 

dros Ta pev dvTa ypypad Ew, Toiade Oe 


870 


T&Y paTTopévov Koh pmeDéEw Tas eye. 


6p0Gs Enorye haiverary Badioréov 875 


3 
Onda earl deimvyioovTa Kov peAXnTEov. 


(XOPOY,) 


IP. A. ri mo6’ d&vdpes ovy Kove; dpa 8 Hy mdédau 


eyo 6& KaTamerdacpévn Wipvbio 


868. wapmnoiay] Thy macav xtjow— 
Scholiast. mayxrnoiav—Photius, Kusta- 
thius (on Od. iv. 413). ry 6dXoKAnpiay 
Thy OANY KTHOW, Tapa TO Taw, TOUTETTL, 
xr@apat—Le Fevre. It is a vox Tragica, 
says Brunck, referring to Aesch. Septem 
813; Eur. Ion 1305. 

872. unxavnuaros| Chremes goes off to 
deposit his chattels, and share in the 
public entertainment. The other, left 
behind, endeavours to excogitate a 
scheme by which he also may share in 
the feast, and yet not deposit his 
chattels. His exclamation shows that 
he has hit upon a plan, the particulars 
of which he does not divulge, but which 
he hopes may accomplish his purpose, 
and away he goes after his companion. 

876. Seumvnoovra| The accusative is 
used, says Dr. Blaydes, “ quasi praecess- 
isset non Badioreoy sed BadiCe ypy.” Cf. 
Birds 1287. After this line, as after 729 


supra, the Ravenna MS. inserts XOPOY, 
showing that the scene of the Two 
Citizens, which is now followed without 
any interval by the scene of the Three 
Hags, was formerly separated from it 
by a choral ode. Judging from analogy 
we may suppose it to have been a 
strophe, to an antistrophe separating 
the scene of the Three Hags from the 
entrance of Praxagora’s handmaiden ; 
but if there ever was an antistrophe 
after line 1111, it has absolutely dis- 
appeared, and “‘left not a wrack behind.” 
Even the XOPOY of the Ravenna MS. is 
wanting there. 

877. ti wo avdpes| The scenery seems 
to have remained unchanged throughout 
the play; and Blepyrus comes out of 
the central house at 1128 infra, just as 
he has already done at 311 and 9520 
supra. But the houses on either side, 
hitherto the residences of Chremes and 
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Cit. Seize on the viands as they bear them in. 
Cur. Come later then. Now Parmeno and Sicon 

Take up my goods and carry them along. 
Cit. Il help you bring them. 


Cur. Heaven forbid ! 


I fear 


That when I’m there, depositing the goods 

Beside the chieftainess, you'll claim them yours. 
Cir. (alone) Now must I hatch some crafty shrewd device 

To keep my goods, and yet secure a part 

In all these public banquets, like the rest. 

Hah! Excellent! "Twill work. Away! Away ! 

On to the banquet-hall without delay. 


(Here again was a choral song, now lost.) 


Hac. 


Why don’t the fellows come? 


The hour’s long past: 


And here I’m standing, ready, with my skin 


the Second Woman respectively, have 
changed their occupants; and one of 
them has become the abode of an 
ancient Hag and a young girl. It is 
the case contemplated in Praxagora’s 
speech, supra 693-701, but the pro- 
ceedings do not exactly follow the lines 
there shadowed out. For one thing, 
both the girl and her young lover are 
in full revolt against the regulations of 
Praxagora. For another, no Gaffer Hob- 
nail, no snub-nosed Lysicrates, comes to 
claim precedence over the youth. It is 
difficult to feel absolute certainty as to 
the stage arrangements, but in my 
judgement the Hag is peeping out 
through the halfclosed door (Peace 
980, 1), whilst the girl is looking from 
the window overhead. The contention 
between the two could hardly have been 
carried on, had the girl been standing 
in one of the balconies (menianorum) 


which, according to Vitruvius (v. 6, ed 
Schneider), formed part of the stock 
scenery of the comic stage: and indeed 
such balconies are never mentioned in 
the Comedies of Aristophanes, and were 
probably a later invention. 

878. Wiuvdio| White lead; the Latin 
cerussa, the ceruse of our old dramatists, 
by the use of which women acquired 
a whiter and more delicate complexion 
“Cerussata timet Sabella solem.”’ — 
Martial, 1.41.12. “Tis the sun Hath 
given some little taint unto the ceruse.” 
—Ben Jonson’s Sejanus, 11.1. See Pliny, 
xxxiv. 55. In 1072 infra another Hag 
is described as dvdmi\ews WipvOiov. And 
in some lines, preserved by Athenaeus, 
xiii. 6, from the “ Wreath-sellers” of 
Kubulus (to which Bergler refers), 
harlots are described in both ways as 
mepiremAagpéevar Wiyvdiots and avdmde@ 
ipvOiov, doubtless a reminiscence of 
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A ‘ N b] ? 
EOTHNKA KAl KpoK@TOv Hupiecpevn, 


dpyos, plvupopévn TL Tpos EwavTiy pédos, 


880 


> ‘\ é > “~ 
maifova , dmws av wepiAdBoip avTav Tid 


~ a) bf 
mwapiovra. Motoa, detp ir emt rodpoy orbpma, 


~ “~ 3 “A 
pervdptoy evpodaat Tt Tov Lwvikey. 


MEIPAZ. viv pév pe rapaxivraca mpovdOns, @ campda. 


»OU O e€onuas, ov tapovons evOdde 
@ PUPS, p 7] 


885 


> “~ ? ‘ ? ? 
éuov, Tpvynoev Kal mpocdgeoOai Tiva 


y 3 2 ON > oN “ ca 3 4 
adovc eyo 0, iv TobTo dpas, avTgoopae. 


m3 A 
kel yap Ot dxAov TOOT éaTi Tots Oewpévors, 


e of , ‘ 7 
duos Eyer TepTVvoy TL Kal KaL@OLKOY. 


TP. A. rovr@ diadéyou Kamoyopnoov: avd dé, 


890 


diroTTapiov avAnTa, Tos avrovs AaBov 


BY b “A \ “~ ? , 
détov E“ot Kat cov mpooatAnooy péXos. 


(adet 4 ypads.) 


el Tis ayabdy BovrAETat Tra- 


Ociy TL, map euot yon Kabevdety. 
, map épol xpi} 





the present scene. ‘‘A harlot’s cheek, 
beautied with plastering art.” — Hamlet, 


ili. 1. Kuster refers to the sixth epigram 
of Lucian in the Anthology, 


‘\ , X , cy , , 
by) Tolvuy TO TMpdcwTov anav Yipvdw KaTaTAGATTE 


cf “s 3 \ / Ba 
WOTE MPOTWTMELOV, KOVXL TPOTwTOV EXELV. 


ovdev yap mA€ov éort, 


, , cA ey 
TL patvedt 5; oumoTEe duos 


kat WinvOos revéer THY ‘ExaBny ‘EAévny. 


And see the note on 929 infra. 

883. “Iavkdv] Tév tpuvdndov' “Iares 
yap tpupndoi.—Scholiast. No authorities 
need be cited to show that the epithet 
“Tonian,” in this connexion, signifies 
everything that is soft, voluptuous, and 
dissolute. Of. infra 918; Thesm. 163; 
Athenaeus, xii. chaps. 28-31; Harpo- 
cration and Hesychius, sv.; Horace, 
Odes, iii. 6. 21. The historian Satyrus, 
remarking that Alcibiades excelled 
everybody in everything, says that he 


excelled the Ionians in luxury, the 
Thebans in gymnastics, the Thessalians 
in horsemanship, the Spartans in endur- 
ance, the Thracians in hard drinking; 
ev I@via pev dv, laveav édaivero tpupepo- 
repos.—Athenaeus, xil. 47. Up to this 
point the Hag alone has made her ap- 
pearance, but now the girl looks out 
from the window above. 

885. épnuas tpvyncev| Scilicet du- 
We have already met with this 
proverbial expression in Wasps 634. 


wéeXous. 
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Plastered with paint, wearing my yellow gown, 


Humming an amorous ditty to myself, 


Trying, by wanton sportiveness, to catch 


Some passer-by. Come, Muses, to my lips, 


With some sweet soft Jonian roundelay. 


GIRL. 


This once then, Mother Mouldy, you've forestalled me, 


And peeped out first; thinking to steal my grapes, 


I absent; aye, and singing to attract 


A lover; sing then, and I'll sing against you. 


For this, even though ’tis irksome to the audience, 


Has yet a pleasant and a comic flavour. 


Haa. 


Here, talk to this, and vanish: but do you, 


Dear honey piper, take the pipes and play 


A strain that’s worthy you, and worthy me. 


(singing) Whoever is fain love’s bliss to attain, 
Let him hasten to me, and be blest; 


888. de dyAov] This self-depreciation, 
like the common J have already detained 
yov. too long of our platform speakers, 
was no doubt intended merely to elicit 
from the audience a counter expression 
-of encouragement. The words are used 
in precisely the same manner by the 
Athenian orator in Thue. 1. 73. 

890. rotro] To aidoio. — Scholiast, 
referring no doubt to a deppdriwoyr aidotoy, 
a penem scorteum, called in Lysistrata 
109 an dAto Bor. She throws one of these 
to the girl, and bids her amuse herself 
with that. dadéyov is used in much the 
same sense as eis Adyor €hOy in Knights 
806. 

891. avAnrd] Some have thought that 
the Hag is speaking toa private musician 
of her own; but, of course, she is ad- 


dressing the theatrical aiAnrjs, who was 
there for the very purpose of playing 
accompaniments to the songs. 

893. et rus] They now commence their 
rival madrigals, the shrill cracked treble 
of the Hag alternating with the full 
rich tones of the girl. The Hag has the 
first turn. The first three songs are in 
the trochaic metre; the second and third 
corresponding as strophe and anti- 
strophe. The anapaest in the second 
place of lines 893 and 894, though un- 
usual in Aristophanes, is, of course, 
perfectly regular. 
Tas mwepittas xa@pas Séyerat Tpoyxaioy, Tpi- 


TO TpoYaikoy KaTa pev 


\ , é ‘ \ ‘ ? , 
Bpaxuv, kat Odxtvdov® Kata O€ Tas apTious, 
ToUTOUS TE, Kal o7rovdeloy, Kal avamatcToY.— 
Hephaestion, chap. vi. ad init. 
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> ‘ 3 2, 4 SN a4 
ov yap ev veals TO codoy ev- 


b] > » ~ , 
€oTlv, aAAN Ev Tals TeETrELpOLS: 


\ 
ovdé ToL oTépyey av eOéAoL 


sj 


padrdov } ‘ya Tov didov y o- 


7 
qep Evveinv 
3 > > , Oo SN ? 
ahX €b €TEpoyv ay TETOILTO. 
b) 4 ¢ ? a Ae 
(dvracet } véa TH ypat) 
MEI. py pOdver ratow véatot. 
A ‘\ A 3 ? 
TO Tpupepov yap eumeguke 
Tols amaAotot pnpots, 
> A ~ , bl 
Kaml Tols HAL ETTAy- 
~ Q ’ > ~ 
Gci> od 6, & ypad, 
TapadércEar KavTéTpiat, 
~ 4 , 
7T® Oavdr@ péednpa. 

TP. A. éxméoot yé cov 76 tp7pa, 
76 7 éwixAwTpov admoBdXoto, 
BovrAopévn o7rodeiobat, 

Kat Ths KAivns dguv 
[ buxpdv] ebpors 

a) ? ? 
Kal mpoceAktvoano | cav77 | 
Bovdopévn didyjoat. 


896. wemeipos| Ripe, mature. Some 
MSS.read éyrretpo.s, experienced, and in 
good truth, though the two words are 
quite different in meaning, they would 
come to the same thing here. 16 codér, 
sollertia in re amatoria, is described as 
TO €umetpov by the Scholiast. And the 
argument is that repeated in Lucian’s 
Amores 25, yvyy pev otv, dad mapGévou 
pexpts WAtKias péons, wply 7) Ted€ws THY 
€oxatny putida rod ynpws émdpapeiy, 
evayKadoyv aydpaow épidnpa, Kav mapédOn 
Ta THS Spas, Gos y epmeipia exer te AeEar 
TOV vVéewy Coperepoy. The last words are 
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895 


900 


905 


910 


borrowed from Hur. Phoenissae 529, 
530, where, however, they are used in 
a totally different connexion. 

897. €Oédor] Scilicet y véa. The first 
four lines of the song are a comparison 
between two classes, the véars and the 
The last four are a com- 
parison between two persons, the girl 
and herself. The Hag has now had her 
say, and the girl’s turn has come. ‘The 
idea of prefixing musical terms to the 
following songs is, and some of the 
musical terms themselves are, bor- 
rowed from the Rev. Rowland Smith’s 


TeTrei pots. 
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For knowledge is sure with the ripe and mature, 


And not with the novice, to rest. 
Would she be as faithful and true to the end, 
And constant and loving as I? 


No: she would be flitting away from her friend, 

And off to another would fly, 
Would fly, would fly, would fly, 
And off to another would fly. 
GIRL. (affettuosamente) O grudge not the young their enjoyment. 

For beauty the softest and best 

Is breathed o’er the limbs of a maiden, 
And blooms on the maidenly breast. 


You have tweezered your brows, and bedizened your face, 


And you look like a darling for — death to embrace. 
Hag. (con fuoco) I hope that the cords of your bedstead will rot, 
T hope that your tester will break, 
And O when you think that a lover you’ve got, 
I hope you will find him a snake, 


A snake, a snake, a snake, 


I hope you will find him a snake! 


translation. 

904. mapadédeEar| The Hag’s song was 
addressed to her expected lovers; but 
the girl, rejoicing in her youth, makes 
a direct attack upon the Hag. You 
have picked out the shaggy hairs (a sign 
of age) from your eyebrows, she says. 
mapadéyev* Tas Umepexovaas ev Tais Gppvat 
rpixas exdéeyerv.— Photius, 8. v. mapadeyer. 
Cf. _Id.s.v. wapéXcEas. mapadé£at’ mapa 76 
Tas UmrEepexovoas ev Tais Oppvat mapadéyev. 
—Hesychius. 
TO Tas mepirtas apatpetoGat.— Pollux, 1. 
seom. 35. xavrérpupa, and have rubbed 
paint into your face, supra 732, Lys. 149. 


mapadedexOat tas rpixas’ 


peAnua, Death’s darling, “ cura et deliciae 
mortis” as Kuster translates it. Cf. 
infra 973. 

906. ro rpnyal At this direct attack, 
the Hag loses her temper, and utters 
imprecations which it is not easy or 
desirable to interpret with exactness. 
Le Fevre supposes rpjpa to be “eam 
lecti partem, per quam funiculi intende- 
bantur unde Homero rpnrois Aexéecour,” 
and éik\wwrpoy a cushion or pillow. But 
cf. Lysistrata 410. édis is used, both in 
Greek and in Latin erotics, to denote 
a cold and languid lover. Two trochaic 
feet have dropped out of this antistrophe, 
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9 > -) 
GAN, @ pal , tKeredvopat, 


Bb] 
Kade TOY Opbayédpay, brews 
Lan , 3 b “A 
CAUTHS KaTOVaL, aVTIBOA® oe. 


TP. A. #0n rév dt Iwvias 
Tpomov TdAaWa KYNoLas: 


doxels O€ pot Kat AdBOa Kara Tovs AeoPiovs. 
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> A 7 ‘ 7 2 A 
Tapa tatyvias Thy O épry 


b b 
GAX ovK dv 108 bhaprdcaio 


915 


920 


@pav ovK amonels ovd amoAn et. 
OQ? ¢ 7 ? \ - I oo a 
TP. A. a6 déréca Botre kal mapdkudO oomep yarn 


3 ‘ N ¢€ XN 2 a4 > b) > 9 los 
ovdels yap @S GE TpPOTEpOY EivELD AVT Epod. 


925 


: 9 ’ > 
MEI. ovkovy én’ éxdopdv ye; Katvov y, ® campa ; 


and J have inserted, in brackets, Bergk’s 
Wuypov, and Blaydes’s cavry, not as 
thinking that they are the genuine 
words of Aristophanes, but to show the 
reader the metrical completeness of the 
song. 

911. avai] Instead of bandying threats 
with the Hag, the girl pursues the 
doubtless more aggravating course of 
lifting up her voice in a young maiden’s 
love-ditty. The words adn’ 6 paia, the 
Scholiast says, are addressed mpos ryv 
ypavv, but although on the stage the 
girl may, by way of mockery, so address 
them, yet in the song itself pata signifies 
an overindulgent old nurse, such as she 
who brought Romeo and Juliet together. 
OpOayépas is the name which this Juliet 
bestows on her Romeo. The transla- 


tion might perhaps lead the reader to 
suppose that the love-sick maiden in 
the ditty is really bewailing her mother’s 
absence, whereas she merely regards it 
as affording a good opportunity for 
a stolen meeting with her lover. If 
this song is intended to correspond 
with the double song which follows, as 
can hardly be questioned, its opening 
lines must have been greatly amplified, 
possibly by the introduction of a further 
portion of the original love-ditty, from 
which Aristophanes is borrowing. 

918. rév dm “Iwvias tpdrov| “Qs pada- 
Kav éxeivwv dvrwv.—Scholiast. We have 
already seen (supra 883) that the Ionians 
were notorious for their dissolute and 
voluptuous habits. The girl’s song and 
demeanour may have jystified this 
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GIRL, (teneramente) O dear, what will become of me? 
Where can my lover be flown? 
Mother is out; she has gone and deserted me, 
Mother has left me alone. 
Nurse, nurse, pity and comfort me, 
Fetch me my lover, I pray ; 
So may it always be happy and well with thee, 
O, I beseech thee, obey. 
HaG. (fortissimo) These, these, are the tricks of the harlotry, 


This, the Ionian itch ! 


GIRL. (con spirit.) No! no! you shall never prevail with me, 
Mine are the charms that bewitch. 
Hae. Aye, aye, sing on: keep peeping, peering out 


Like a young cat. 
Girt. What, to your funeral ? 


charge, but the old lady is certainly 
going too far when she imputes to her 
rival the terrible vice of the Lesbians. 
It would seem that this vice (AeoBidgev) 
was at Athens described by its initial 
letter A (AdBSa or AdpBda), awd Tov 
apxovros otoryetov, as the Scholiast says. 
The same vice is imputed to the flute- 
girl in Wasps 1346. 

921. id@apwdcato| See supra 722. The 
girl closes the contest with a little out- 
burst of triumphant insolence. “ Never 
shall you intercept (wile away) my 
lovers (rovs éuots épacras, Scholiast),” 
she sings, ‘Never shall you destroy or 
carry off the charm of my youth.” With 
Bergk and Velsen, I have given these 
last three lines to the girl, for by rip 
euny @pay we must necessarily under- 
stand ‘‘my youth.” It cannot mean, 
as Bothe, thinking it spoken by the 


They’ll all come first to me. 
A new joke, hey ? 


Hag, explains it, ‘ horam, h. e. tempus 
mihi constitutum atque assignatum 
lege nova.” 

926. én’ éxopdy] I have arranged the 
speakers in these lines, and indeed fre- 
quently elsewhere in this scene, some- 
what differently from preceding editors. 
The Hag is reduced to iambies, but still 
asserts her legal rights. “Sing what 
you will,” she says, “and peep out like 
a cat: no man will go first to you: all 
will come first to me.” ‘First to you?” 
retorts the girl, ‘ O yes, to your funeral, 
I suppose. Is that a novel jest, Mother 
Mouldy?” The same question en’ ék- 
dopdy ; occurs in a very similar passage 
in Plutus 1008, and is there too ad- 
dressed to an ancient coquette. Both 
there and here some translate it “to 
carry away your goods”; but in both 
places it clearly means to carry you out 
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MEI. deféea rdy’ adris, as €ywy drépxopat. 
TP. A. kdywy’, iva yv@s os odd cov peifoy Ppova. 


to burial (cf. Frogs 170), and is so taken 
by all the best scholars. So Lysias, De 
Caede Eratosthenis 8, émesdy O€ poe 
pnTnp éTehevTHOE, TAYT@Y TOV KAKOY aTo- 
Oavotoa airia pow yeyévntrat. er expopav 
yap att dxodovOnoaca fH €my yuri, v0 
rovrov Tov avOpamov 6pbeciaa, xpdv@ d1a0- 
pbecipera. Very possibly the passage in 
our Plutus was repeated from the first 
comedy of that name, so that the joke 
was a stale one at the date of the 
Keclesiazusae. The girl excuses herself 
for using an old joke by explaining that 
it was all the more suitable to an old 
woman. 

928. rovpov ynpas| Perhaps this little 
speech should conclude with a note of 
interrogation. As the words stand, they 
must be translated Jt 7s not my age that 
will vex you; meaning, I suppose, that 
itis not by her age, but by her superior 
wisdom and experience, that she will 
wile away the girl’s lovers. “Not your 
age?” says the girl, “what then? 
-your beauty I suppose: your rouge and 
ceruse,”” 


929. 4 &yxovca] “Ayxovca (or as some 
spell it éyyovoa) is the plant now known 
as Dyer’s Alkanet (Anchusa tinctoria), 
of which we are told by Miller and 
Martyn that it “Is cultivated in the 
south of France for the deep purplish 
red colour of the roots. It imparts 
a fine deep red to oils, wax, and all 
unctuous substances; its chief use is 
for colouring plasters, lipsalves, &c.” 
Hellenic ladies used it as vouge; and 
in the British Museum (Third Vase 
Room, Case 43) some of this rouge may 
still be seen in a pyxis or rouge-pot 
discovered in the Greek cemetery at 
Naucratis, and ascribed by the Museum 
authorities to-the best period of Greek 
art. Both the alkanet and the ceruse 
(supra 878) were constant accessories 
to a Greek toilet, and are frequently 
mentioned in that character. Thus in 
Xenophon’s Oeconomicus, chap. x, 
Ischomachus tells us that when he saw 
his wife (amongst other things) évrerpip- 
pen TOAAG pev Wipvbiw, Omws evKoTépa 
ert Soxoin etvar 7) Av, moAAT S€ eyxove7n, 
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Then what will? 


Haa. I? 


> ] e ° 
I’m singing 


Girt. Not wanting aught 
Hag. O yes, Miss Pineaway. 


Hac. No, very old. Grrr. Old jokes to an old crone. 

Hage. My age won’t trouble you. Girt. No? 
Your artificial red and white, perchance. 

Hac. Whytalk tome? Giri. Why peeping? 
With bated breath to dear Epigenes. 

Girt. I thought old Geres was your only dear. 

Hac. You'll soon think otherwise: he’ll come to me. 
O here he is, himself. 
Of you, Old Plague. 

Girt. His acts will show. I'll slip away unseen. 

Hae. 


Srws éepvOporépa haivoiro ris adyOeias, he 
persuaded her to give up the use of 
cosmetics by declaring that he preferred 
her own natural complexion Wpvdiov jj 
éyxovons ypopatt, And to a similar effect 
St. Chrysostom: émoinaé ce Kadi 6 Geds; 
Ti Toiyuy Katackevaters Gpoppoy cautny ; 
domep yap dy et tis xpvo@d avdpiayte émt- 
Xpeoee mnrdov BopBépov, ovrws eiciv ai 
Tos €mirpippace Kexpnpéevae’ ynv Karatdo- 
Gels GavTHy, THY pey houKyy, THY Oe AevKNY. 
Hom. iv in 1 Tim (571 HE, F.). 

931. ’Emtyéver] Epigenes does not seem 
intended to represent a real person; 
but Geres was doubtless known as a 
disreputable old man, and therefore, 
the girl thinks, a fitting partner for 
the old Hag; dadaxpés otros xkat sévns, 
says the Scholiast. Epigenes is appa- 
rently the name of the youth who enters 
three lines below: but it would be 
profitless to prefix that name to his 
speeches; since it is merely as a typical 
veavias that he comes before us. 

934, 6d: yap atrés| A youth enters, 
with a torch in his hand (infra 978), 


And so will I. Youw’ll find I’m right, my beauty. 


obviously a reveller who has left the 
dinner table (supra 692). It 1s im- 
possible that he can be carrying the 
torch through all the ensuing scene; 
and I imagine that he deposits it in 
some place, where Blepyrus finds it, 
infra 1150. The words ddgeu ye kai coi 
in the preceding line mean Yes, and 
yourself will be of that opinion soon. 

937. petCov gdpovd| Am much more 
sensible, know much more about things, 
than you. She means that her opinion 
as to the youth’s object in coming will 
be found more correct than the girl’s. 
The rivals now profess to retire, so as 
to yield a free field for the youth to 
disclose the object of his quest: but in 
reality each is endeavouring to outwit 
the other. The girl does indeed go in, 
but she is keeping an eye on the Hag’s 
movements, and reappears the moment 
the other is gone. The Hag at first does 
not withdraw at all, but stays by the 
door till she has overheard whom the 
youth is seeking: she then does retire, 
but keeps a watch on him, and reappears 
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NEANIAS. «0 e€qv mapa rh véa xabevder, 


kai py Set mpbrepov dtacmodnoat 


>. - A ? 
avdolpoyv 7 mpeaRuTépay: 


940 


> ‘ 3 \ ~ > 3 ? 
od yap avacyerov TodTO y EAEvOEpo. 


TP. A. oipdfwv &pa vi Ala orodjoets. 


? 
ov yap Tami Xapi€évns rad’ éortiv. 


Kata Tov vopov TadTa qovely 


éaTt dikatov, ef Onpoxparov pueda. 


945 


i) > > ? I ¢ \ ? A 
GAN elt THpHoove 6 TL Kai Opdoes Tore. 
NEA. ¢i6, & deol, AdBotpe THY Kady pony, 


ed iy memaxas Epyopat médat obav. 


MEI. éfywdrnoca 76 Katdparov ypadior’ 


dpoven ydp éorww olopévyn pe évdov pévecy, 


950 


GAN odToal yap avros ov peuvypeba. 


dedpo 57 dedpo 07, 
dirov euov, dedpd jor 


so soon as she thinks it desirable to 
vindicate her legal rights. 

938-945. Tyrwhitt was the first to 
arrange these two stanzas properly, and 
to show that they are in the most 
familiar and most famous of all scolium- 
metres, viz. that of ‘“‘ Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton.” The metrical system 


will be found in the note to Wasps 
1225. The first two lines are identical 
with the hendecasyllables of Catullus 
and Martial ‘“ Doctis, Jupiter, et labo- 
riosis.” Tyrwhitt also suggested that 
the commencement of the first stanza 
is borrowed from one of the scolia pre- 
served by Athenaeus, xv. 50, 


ci?’ E€ny, 6motds Tis HY ExaoTos, 


TO oT700s SiedAovT’, Ereacra TOY vouy 


éo.ddvTa, KheicavTa TadW, 


dvipa didroy vopiCew dbdAw dpevi. 


And this seems probable enough. See 
also Fritzsche, Quaest. Aristoph. p. 48. 
But the last line seems also a borrowed 
line, and possibly the entire stanza is 
a parody of some lost scolium. In the 
passage before us each stanza appears 
to be a soliloquy: the youth being un- 


aware of the proximity of the Hag; 
and the Hag’s recitation being an 
‘“‘aside,” inaudible to the youth. 

943. rami XapiEévns| Charixena is de- 
scribed by some as a fool (cd7@ns kat 
popa.—Scholiast. émi pewpia dveBeBdnro.— 
Hesychius); by others, as a writer of 
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O that I now might my darling woo! 


Nor first be doomed to the foul embrace 
Of an ancient hag with a loathsome face ; 
To a free-born stripling a dire disgrace ! 


Hae. 


That you never, my boy, can do! 


‘Tis not Charixena’s style to-day ; 
Now the laws you must needs obey 


Under our democratical sway. 
Pll run and watch what next you are going to do. 
Your. O might I catch, dear gods, my fair alone, 
To whom I hasten, flushed with love and wine. 
GIRL, (Reappearing above) That vile old Hag, I nicely cozened her. 
She deems I’m safe within, and off she’s gone. 
But here’s the very lad of whom we spake. 
(Singing) This way, this way. 
Hither, my soul’s delight! 


amatory songs and melodies (motnrpta 
épwtixov—Hesychius. sourpia kpoupatrev 
—Htymol. Magn. Eustathius on Iliad 
i. 711), And possibly the two cha- 
racters are not absolutely inconsistent. 
The phrase ofa rant Xapi€évns passed 
into a proverb applied to performances 
without restraint or reason. It is used 
not only by Aristophanes, but also by 
Cratinus and Theopompus (Etymol. 
Magn). The passages are collected 
in Kuster’s note. ofpofev in the pre- 
ceding line is translated by Brunck 
magno tuo malo. 

949, eEnmrdrnoa] The Hag having gone 
in, the girl immediately reappears; 
and she from the window above, and 
her lover from the street below, indulge 
in a little amatory duet. 

952. devpo dn] That these two songs 


L 


are antistrophical, as Bentley pointed 
out, it is impossible to doubt: the first 
line, and the last three, are identical 
in both, and there are many traces of 
correspondence in the intermediate 
portions. But in one or other of them, 
if not in both, the metrical system has 
fallen so completely out of gear, that 
it would require far more conjectural 
pressure than, in the absence of any 
help from the MSS., it is permissible 
to exert, to bring them back into 
harmony with each other. Brunck and 
some others, contrary to all authority 
and, as 16 seems to me, contrary to all 
sense and likelihood, take the first song 
from the girl and transfer it to the Hag. 
The neuter didrov is used here for the 
masculine, and in the antistrophe for 
the feminine, by way of endearment. 
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, ’ > Qn ‘ bs 7 
THVO’ Ef O& pH, KaTaTET@V KEioopal. 


? 9 > 93 “~ “~ , 
gidov, AAX ev TH GG BodbrAopat 


KoAT@ mAnKTIi Cer bat meTa 
THS ONS TUyTS. 


, , 9 9 V4 ae. , P 
Kovmpt, Ti ep ekpaivers ert TAVTY 5 


“A > b 
pébes, ixvotpai o ,”Epos, 
‘ ? 4 > 3 7 N 
Kal toincov THYO es EvViV 
‘N > AN C.F 
THY Eurny iKéeoOat. 


965 


Kal TadTa péev pot peTpios mpos Tiv euny avadyKynv 


3 43) 9 7 
Eipnpev EOTLY. 


958. pebes| Let go, set me free: not 
from love itself but from the misery 
of disappointed love. Le Fevre trans- 
lates it, sine, Brunck concede, Bothe 
cessa, desine me vexare. The way in 
which she wishes to be set free is 
described in the two following lines. 
ravta elmovoa eicépxera, says the Scho- 
liast; and this must of course be the 
fact, if the youth’s song is, as Kuster 


ov O€ pol, PidTatov, @ ikeTedo, 


970 


insists, a mapaxXavoidupoy, since that is 
the wail of an excluded lover, and is 
incompatible with the sight of his 
mistress. But there seems no reason 
why the girl should re-enter the house, 
until the Hag comes out of it, infra 
976; and in my judgement this is not 
a@ mapakAavoldupoy at all, but the youth 
from below is singing to the girl at 
the window, just as she from above has 
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O come to my arms, my love, my own, 
O come to my arms this night. 


Dearly I long for my love ; 
My bosom is shaken and whirls, 
My heart is afire with a wild desire | 
For my boy with the sunbright curls. 
Ah me, what means this strange unrest, 
This love which lacerates my breast? 
O God of Love, I ery to thee ; 
Be pitiful, be merciful, 
And send my love to me. 
YourtH. (Séinging.) Hither, O hither, my love, 
This way, this way. 
Run, run down from above 
Open the wicket I pray : 
Else I shall swoon, I shall die! 
Dearly I long for thy charms, 
Longing and craving and yearning to lie 
In the bliss of thy snow-soft arms. 
O Cypris, why my bosom stir, 
Making me rage and rave for her? 
O God of Love, I cry to thee, 
Be pitiful, be merciful, 


And send my love to me. 
Enough, I trow, is said to show the straits I’m in, my lonely grieving. 
Too long I’ve made my serenade: descend, sweet heart, thy chamber leaving, 


been singing to him. 

964. mAnxriteobat| Properly to fight, 
to exchange blows with, but the word 
is frequently used in the sense here 
attached to it. Le Fevre translates it 
‘“lascivire cum tuis natibus,”’ and refers 
to Hesychius, who has mdnkrifer@a’ 


paxer Oar, vBpicey, and wAnkrns* pdxtpos, 
UBpiorys, aNd again wAnKrik@tepov’ UBpt- 
otixatepov. And twBpiorys, as Le Fevre 
remarks, “vox est amatoria.” With 
katarecoy Kelioopar above, Kuster com- 
pares Theocritus, 111. 53 kxeevpar de 
TETOY. 
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@® xpvocodatdadrtov éudy péAnpa, Kvmpidos Epvos, 


peditTa Modvons, Xapirwv Opéupa, Tpvdys mpbcwroyr, 


» b ? 
dvolgov, acmafov pe 
did ToL oé Trévous Exo. 


IP. A. obros, ri kémreis; poy éue Cnreis ; 


IP. A. kai thy Odpav y partes. 


VP. A. rod dal dedpevos b48° Exwv eAjdrvOaS ; 


NEA. AvadaAtotiov ¢nraév tw’ &vOpwror. 


NEA. ov riv SeBivov, dv od mpoodokas ig @S. 


975 
NEA. 7ééev; 
NEA. diodvoip dpa. 
TP. A. riva; 
980 


IP. A. vi tiv “Adposirny, fy te Botan y iv TE pi. 


NEA. AX’ ody! vuvi ras brepeénkorrérers 


eiodyopev, GAN eloadOis dvaBeBrAHpEOa. 


973. & xpvoosaidatrov] He addresses 
her by all the endearing names he can 
think of. She is his “ golden-glittering, 
gold-bespangled darling” (yéAnpa, ef. 
supra 905), “a sprig of Aphrodite,” “a 
bee of the Muses,” ‘‘a nursling of the 
Graces,” ‘‘the embodiment of soft de- 
lights.” The expression pédAirra Movons 
refers to the honied sweetness of her 
song; compare Birds 224, 749-751 ; just 
as Sophocles, from the sweetness of his 
verse, was called the Attic bee. mpéco- 


mov is the personification, representa- 
tion, of athing. @péuya “a nursling.” 
A variant Opvppa is well supported, but 
I prefer 6péuua, a word very common in 
such collocations as this. Nothing can 
be more natural than to say that she 
was reared by the powers who confer 
grace and loveliness; like Sappho, dv 
Korpes kat” Epos ovvapy’ érpador (Antipater 
Sidonius, Epigram 70). Bergler refers 
to some dactylics of Ibycus preserved 
by Athenaeus, xi. 17, 


Evpvade, yAvtéwy Xapitwy Oadros, 


kadAtKépav percdnua, oe pev Kumpis 


& 7 ayavoBdépapos podéoow év avOeor Opepar. 


976. otros] The door is opened, but 
the wrong woman comes out. Expect- 
ing his love, he is confronted by the 
Hag. She asks if he is seeking her. He 
replies with an indirect but strong 
negative, 7ddev; Is it likely? see Frogs 


1455 and the note there. 

979. "AvaddAtoriov] The seaport of 
Anaphlystus, immediately to the south- 
west of the silver mines of Laureium 
(Xen. De Vect. iv. 43), formed one of the 
Attic demes; and it may be that some 
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Open, true welcome show, 
Sore pangs for thee I undergo. 
O Love, bedight with golden light, presentment fair of soft embraces, 
The Muses’ hee, of Love’s sweet tree the flower, the nursling of the Graces, 
Open, true welcome show, 


Sore pangs for thee I undergo. 


Hae. Hi! knocking’? seeking mu? 
Hag. You banged against my door. 
Then why that lighted torch ? 
YoutH. Some Anaphlystian burgher. 


Haa. 


Your. A likely joke. 
Youts. Hanged if I did. 

What seek you here? — 
Hac. What’s his name ? 


Youru. No, not Sebinus; whom you want belike. 
Hac. By Aphrodite, will you, nill you, sir. 
Youtu. Ah, but we’re not now taking eases over 
Sixty years old: they’ve been adjourned till later ; 


Anaphlystian really had the misfortune 
to bear the ill-sounding name of Sebinus; 
the double appellation (AvadAtvarttos as 
if from dvadday, and S<Bivos as if from 
Bwetv) prompting the unsavoury jest 
which is found here, and in Frogs 427. 
In the next line, the Hag, whether 
stimulated by the jest, or getting tired 
of all this dallying, grapples with the 
youth, and endeavours to drag him into 
the house. 

982. tmepeEnxovrérets| ‘Amo T&v dtKdv. 
€deyov yap del, Ta mpd TOTwY eTeY OtKACo- 
pev.—Scholiast. The courts heard causes 
of different dates at different times; 
at one time, causes commenced or 
entered for trial (it may be) more than 
two years previously : at another, causes 
commenced or entered for trial (it may 
be) since the preceding Munychion. 
Imitating their language, the youth 
says, ‘We are not taking to day yuvaixas 


over sixty years old,” like the Hag: 
“we are taking those under twenty,” 
hike the girl. “ Loquitur quasi de litibus 
forensibus,” says Bergler, ‘‘et intelligit 
aetates mulierum.” ciodyey is a well- 
known forensic term meaning “to intro- 
duce an action before the dicastery,”’ 
see the Wasps, passim, This duty de- 
volved upon the presiding Archon, who 
was thence called the etaaywyevs. 

983. eicavOis dvaBeBAnpeda] We have 
adjourned them to some other time. At 
the commencement of Plato’s Sym- 
posium (chap. 2) Aristodemus is repre- 
sented as coming to Agathon’s house, 
just as the guests were about to begin 
the banquet, and Agathon said to him, 
“O Aristodemus, you are just in time 
to join our feast: if you have come on 
any other business, eioavis dvaBadoi, 
put it off tillanothertime.” So Lucian, 
ra Aouad eicavdts dvaBarop<ba. Pseudo- 
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vuvi 6& mpGrov eicdyev Hpas doxKel. 
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TP. A. 010” drt girotparr viv dt Oavpd (ers ore 


® , 
Cipaci p eipes: GAG mpbcaye TO oTOMG. 


NEA. GAN, @ per, Oppad® Tov EpacThy cov. 


NEA. rév tév ypagéwy dpicror. 


985 
990 
TP. A. tiva; 
TP. A. otros & éort ris ; 995 





sophista, ad fin. dvaBaddéoOa thy Sixny is 
the proper legal phrase for adjourning 
an action. 

987, 988. xara tov ev Tatrois vdpov| No- 
thing is known of this law or custom of 
the Paetians, who were a Thracian tribe, 
along whose territory Xerxes passed in 
his march from the Hellespont to Thes- 
saly.—Hadt. vii. 110. Butit was obviously 
familiar to the Athenians at the date of 
this play, and must have laid down some 
rule, which it was optional for a person 
to adopt, or repudiate, of his own free 
choice, without incurring any penalty. 
The youth then says, “I have my free 
choice to take you or not, in accordance 
with the Paetian law,” and the Hag 
replies, ‘Had you your free. choice 
about your dinner? Had you not to 
dine at the place assigned you by the 
state 2” supra 684-686. ‘So here: you 
must play the part the state assigns 
you.” Ilarois is the reading of the 
best MSS., and is confirmed by the 
Scholiast, who says, Taroi* ¢Ovos pév 


€oTt Opakixdy. emarEe Sé mapa rd waiew. 
And it was the reading of every edition 
before Brunck, who substituted serrois 
from the only MS. of which he was cogni- 
zant for this part of the play, a MS. of 
little value, and as full of futile emen- 
dations as if it were a recension by 
a modern critic. But it is infinitely 
more probable that Ma:rois should have 
been corrupted into the familiar zerrois 
than that the converse corruption should 
have taken place. Nobody has attempted 
to explain the reference to zeocol, a 
game apparently bearing a slight re- 
semblance to our “draughts,” though 
played with fewer pieces and doubtless 
under very different rules. However, if 
merrois were the true reading, the refer- 
ence must be to some, now unknown, 
rule of the game. If there were a rule 
that a player when he had an oppor- 
tunity of taking one of his adversary’s 
pieces, might either do so, or else refuse 
to take it, without the liability of being 
(as we say) huffed, that is, losing his 
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We're taking now those under twenty years. 
Hae. Aha, but that was under, darling boy, 

The old régime: now you must take us first. 
Youtu. Aye, if I will: so runs the Paetian law. 
Hac. You didn’t, did you, dine by Paetian law. 
Yours. Don’t understand you: there’s the girl I want. 
Haa. Aye, but me first: you must, you rogue, you must. 
Youtu. O we don’t want a musty pack-cloth now. , 
Hac, I know I’m loved: but O you wonder, don’t you 

To see me out of doors: come, buss me, do. 


Yours. No, no, I dread your lover. 
Youtu. That prince of painters. 


Hac. Whom do you mean ? 


Hac. Who is he, I wonder. 





own piece, the reference, if we read 
nerrois, might be to that rule. 

991. xpnoépavy| The word is not, I 
believe, used elsewhere by any writer of 
the classical period, and its meaning is 
not altogether clear. But it seems to 
me that the basket called a xédevos was 
made of wicker cased in coarse linen, 
and that xpnoépa was the name given to 
this casing. Both the Scholiast and 
Suidas define kpnoépa as rd meptBddatov 
rev kodiver, and I think that the author 
of the Etymologicum Magnum would 
have done the same, had he not been 
led astray by his own fanciful derivation 
of the word from xkdpa (on the analogy, 
I presume, of xpndepnvov), and so con- 
sidered it the émi-BdAaov, not the wepi- 
Boratoy, of a xdduvos. The word was after- 
wards used to denote various articles, 
probably made of this pack-cloth, such 
as a strainer, a linen bag, the fan of 
a winnowing machine. Galen (in his 
‘“linguarum Hippocratis explicatio”’) de- 
scribes it as 7 Tov adXevpov mrivis dvopato- 


Hévn, papourmos O€ tis éorw adr ALvods. 
The application of the word in the 
present line is not more clear than its 
signification. Le Fevre takes the speaker 
to mean that the Hag might indeed 
supply him with a xpyoépa, but that is 
not what he is wanting to-day. Bergler, 
with more probability, suggests that she 
is herself addressed as a xpyoépa, and 
that this was a cant term at Athens for 
a common prostitute. Anyhow there is 
a play on the words kpovoréoy, kpovons, 
and kpnoépa. 

992. davuaters|] The Hag speaks as if 
she were a shy and modest young maiden, 
whom it is surprising to find out of 
doors alone. The youth tells her, in 
effect, that she is maturo propior funeri, 
and that her fittest lover is the ‘ under- 
taker,” who paints the oil-bottles carried 
out and buried with the dead. See the 
note on 537 supra. And he warns her 
not to be seen at the door, émi dvpaow, 
lest the undertaker should think she is 
a corpse, and come to carry her out. 
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TP. A. of0’ of8 6 te BovdrAet. 


NEA. kat yap éyé ce vty Alia. 


IP. A. pa tiv Adpodirny, f pw EAaxe KAnpovpévn, 


LH yoo adjoo. 


NEA. rapappoveis, & ypadiov. 


1000 


TP. A. Anpeiss eyo & kéw o emi Tapa orpdpara. 


NEA. 7é dfra Kpedypas rots kddows dvoipel’ av, 


4 
éfoy Kabévra ypadioy TovovTovi 


éx Tav dpedtwy tovs Kddous ~vAAapPaver ; 


TP. A. pi oxOrré p, © TéAaY, GAN Errov Sedp’ as Epé. 


1005 


NEA. GAN otk avdyKn povotiv, ef pi} TOY EeTOV 


THY TevTaKooLoaTHY KaTEOnKas TH TOAEL. 


TP. A. vi thy Adpodirny, det ye pévrat o. 


e > A 
@S Ey@ 


Trois TNALKOvTOLS ~vyKabedoovae Hdopat. 


998. éyo ce] The full sentence would 
be éye oda oe 6 Tt BovrAer. See the note 
on 583 supra. This is a somewhat 
peculiar ellipse; and there is much to 
be said for the Scholiast’s reading éywye, 
which he explains by BovAopai oe amtévat 
émt Oavarov. 

999. pw edaye KAnpovpern] Who by lot 
acquired me. She is alluding to the 
common notion that every soul at its 
birth was allotted to the charge of some 
divinity or daizwv, who was thence- 
forward its guardian and companion 


through life. ‘EAAjnveyv pev ody, says 


Origen, of soot Aeyerooay Saipovas eihy- 
Xévat THY avOparivny Woyxiy ams yevéceas. 
But we, he says, have been taught by 
the Lord not to despise one of His little 
ones, knowing that in Heaven their 
angels do always behold the face of His 
Father which is in Heaven.—Adv. Cells. 
vill. p. 767 B. Many passages relating 
to this Hellenic belief are cited by the 
Commentators on the well-known vexvia 
in the Phaedo (chap. 57). Thus Men- 
ander (in Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom. 
v. 14. 130) 


Gravrt Saipwy dvipt cvpmapiorarat 

>n* U4 \ “ 4 
evOus yevopery, puotaywyos Tov Biov 

3 ‘ “ , 3 > lA 
dyabés* Kkakdyv yap daipor’ ob voyucréov 
eivat, Biov BAanrovTa xpnoTor. 


So in Theocritus, iv. 40, Battus, be- 
wailing the loss of Amaryllis, says, ai at 
T® oKANP® pada Saipovos ds pe édoyxev. 
And in Alciphron, 111. 49, a parasite ex- 


claims  daiporv, 6s pe KexA\npwoat Kat 
ei\nyas, @s movnpos e. The passage in 
the Phaedo, to which reference has 
already been made, is as follows: 
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Youtu. Who paints from life the bottles for the dead. 
Away! begone! he’ll see you at the door. 


Youtu. And I yours. 


Youtu. You’re mad, old lady. 


Hac, I know, I know your wishes. 

Hag. I vow by Aphrodite, whose I am, 
Tl never let you go. 

Hae. Nonsense! 


Pll drag you recreant to my couch. 


Youtu. Why buy we hooks to raise our buckets then, 
When an old hag like this, let deftly down, 
Could claw up all the buckets from our wells ? 
Hac. No scoffing, honey: come along with me. 
Youtu. You’ve got no rights, unless you’ve paid the tax, 
One fifth per cent. on all your wealth — of years. 
Hae. O yes, you must; O yes, by Aphrodite, 
Because I love to cuddle lads like you. 





Aéyerat S€ ovtws, ws apa TehevTHTavTa 
éxactov 6 ékdorouv Saipwrv, Gomep CavTa 
eiAnxet, ovTos ayew emtxetpet eis On Tiva 
tomov, ot Set rods Evddeyevras SiadiKkaca- 
pévous eis "Avdov wopevecOa. Hence the 
terms evdaipwy and kaxodaiporv. The Hag 
declaresthat she wastheallotted heritage, 
and therefore the bounden votaress, of 
the goddess of Love. 

1001. dé] With these words she 
clutches hold of the youth, and en- 
deavours to drag him indoors. He, 
feeling the tight and eager grasp of her 
skinny fingers, likens her to a xpedypa, 
which in strictness means a jlesh-hook 
(see the note on Wasps 1155), but 
which was figuratively applied to any 
erappling-hook for fishing up articles 
from the depths, as here a bucket from 
a well. “Why should we spend our 
money,” he asks, “in buying grappling- 
hooks for our buckets, when this old 
Hag, if deftly let down, could just as 


easily claw them up with her fingers ?” 

1006. érév] This is Tyrwhitt’s felicitous 
emendation for the évay of the MSS. 
and older editions. Boeckh (Public 
Economy of Athens, iv. 8) supposes that 
there really was at this time a small tax 
of one-fifth of a unit per cent. on the 
taxable capital of Athens. And as 
debtors to the state were drimo, de- 
prived of the rights and privileges of 
citizens, the Hag could not exercise any 
privilege given her by law, until she 
had paid to the state one five-hundredth 
of her possessions. But for ray évrer 
(bonorum), as Tyrwhitt observes, the 
youth maliciously substitutes rév érap 
(annorum), perhaps insinuating that 
her “years” were her only possessions 
Tov «yoy made no sense at all: for, 
course, a citizen had to contribute one 
five-hundredth of his own, not of some 
body else’s, possessions. 
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NEA. éyo & tats ye TnAtKkadrais dx Oopat, 


3 
KovK av mlOoiuny ovd€mor . 


aAVaYKaCEL TOUT OE. 


EKKAHSIAZOTSAI 


TP. A. Wigiopa, cal’ 6 oe det Badifery as épé. 


bd B 
NEA. déy avro Ti more Kéort. 


cdoge Tals yuvarkly, jv avip véos 


? ’ 6 nw Q é ~ 9 AY 4 A 
VEQAS €77FL VEN; fy) GMOOCELVY AUTIV WPlv av 


THY ypadv mpokpoten mparov: nv Oe py Orn 


/ Vd 3 > 3 a an a 
mporepov mpokpovely, GAA émOupH THs véas, 


a , \ oy 4 7 
Tals mpecRuTépais yuvatély Eatw Tov veov 


/ “A 
éAkely dvatt A\aBopévas Tob marrdAouv. 


NEA. oipou Ipoxpoterns tipepov yevnoopat. 


TP. A. rots yap vomots Tots Huerépotct trevoréov. 


NEA. zi 0’, iv ddaipnral p dvip trav onpotav 


}) Tov ditov EOdy TIS; 


b) 
drép pédiuvov eat avip ovdels rt. 


NEA. ééopoota & ovK éori; 


1012. rovrvi] She brandishes a scroll 
wherein are contained the words of the 
law which she presently recites. 

1020. avari] My tipmpoupévas virep ris 
Bias. marradov dé rov wéovs.—Scholiast. 

1021. Ipoxpovorns| I shall this day 
become a Procrustes. The name, of course, 
is borrowed from that legendary robber 
whom Theseus slew, who fitted all his 
captives to the length of his own bed- 
stead, by shearing off the extremities of 
such as were too tall, and stretching the 
limbs of such as were too short. But 
there is no allusion to the legend itself; 
the name is employed merely as a play 
on the mpoxpovew of lines 1017, 1018 
supra: a play which I have not attempted 
to preserve in the translation. 


1010 
PP. A. dddd vip Ala 
NEA. vodro & éort ri; 
TP. A. kai 69 co. rA€yo. 
1015 
1020 
TP. A. dar’ od kipios 
1025 


rP. A. od yap dei orpodis. 


1023. ddapjrac] He does not mean 
apatpetoOa Bia, take me away by force, 
as the Commentators, without any ex- 
ception, understand it. The expression 
apatpeto Oa, or (more commonly) adpa- 
petoOa eis éhevOepiar, is a technical one, 
constantly used by the Orators in the 
sense of bailing out an accused person 
(see, for example, | Demosthenes],against 
Neaera, p. 1358): and the reply to the 
youth’s question conclusively shows that 
such is its meaning here. 

1025, tmép pédipvov| No man can bail 
you out; for no man’s credit extends 
beyond one medimnus of barley now. 
The contracts of women, the Scholiast 
tells us, were restricted by law to the 
value of one medimnus: now, therefore, 
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Youtu. But I don’t love to cuddle hags like you, 
Nor will I: never! never! Hag. O yes you will, 


Tus will compel you. Yours. What in the world is THIS ? 


Hac. Tuts is a law which bids you follow me. 


Youru. Read what it says. 


Hac. O yes, my dear, I will. 


Be wt enacted, please to listen, you, 

By us the ladies: of a youth would woo 
A maiden, he must first his duty do 

By some old beldame ; if the youth refuse, 


Then may the beldames lawful violence use 


And drag him mm, in any way they choose. 
Youtu. A crusty law! a Procrustéan law ! 


Hac. 


Well, never mind; you must obey the law. 


Youtu. What if some Man, a friend or fellow-burgher, 


Should come and bail me out ? 


Haag. A Man, forsooth ? 


No Man avails beyond a bushel now. 


Youtu. Essoign Vl challenge. 


men and women having changed places, 
the same limit is imposed upon the 
contracts of men. védpos jv, he says, 
Tais yuvagit py e&eivat vmep peOcmydy tt 
cvyalddooev. ovK ~covrat ovv, pyolv, oi 
PLA > \ ¢e \ 4 , > A 
avdpes ovdevos vmep pedipvoy KupLot, Emretdn 
Bergler cites 
Isaeus, De Hered. Aristarch. p. 80, 6 yap 
4 a / \ eae a 
vopos Stappnony kKadvet Talot py €Eeivar Tup- 


> a ¢ / 
avréoTpanrat n qoXwTeta. 


Barre, pnd yuratki, wépa pedipvov KpOor. 
And Kuster refers to similar statements 
by Hayrpocration, s.v. “Ore madi, and 
Dio Chrys. p. 638 D. A medimnus was 
about a bushel and a half of our dry 
measure: the medimnus containing 
nearly twelve gallons, and the bushel 
eight. 

1026. é&@pocia] “Evopxos rapairnots bv 


Haag. Nay no quillets now. 


eUhoyoy airiav.—Suidas. 7d peé’ épxov 
anapyyoacOa mpakiy tiva dia vdoov 7 mpd- 
dacw érépay rwa.— Etymol. Magnum. It 
was the technical expression for an 
excuse (such as ill health) put forward 
upon oath for the purpose of escaping 
some public duty. Thus in his speech, 
De Falsa Legatione, p. 379, Demosthenes 
alleges that Aeschines, being elected to 
go on the third embassy to Philip, felt 
that for divers reasons he could not 
safely go, édec d€ peverww. ms ody; (how 
was he to manage it?) 
daci¢erat, kal AaBoy "E€nkecroy roy iarpoy 


appeoteiy mpo- 


adeAhds avtov Kat mpooehOay tH BovaAg, 
€E@MOGEY GppaOTEly TOVTOVI, Kal aUTOs €xXEt~ 
porovnby. In our law the word essoign 
was employed to signify “an excuse for 
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NEA. 
NEA. 
NEA. 
NEA. 


ti Onra xpi Spar ; 
Kal Tadr avadyKn povott ; 


aXN eumopos eivat oxy oma. 
TP. A. deip’ dxodovbeiv ws epé. 


dTocTopecai vuy TpeTa THS dprydvou, 


EKKAHSIAZOTSAI 


TP. A. kAdov ye ov. 


TP. A. Acoujded ye. 
1030 


>] 4 
Kat KAnMAaO brd0ov cvykA\doaca TéTTApa, 


‘ ? ‘ 7 ‘ 7 
kat Tawiwoat, Kal mapdbov Tas AnkUOovs, 


vdaros Te KaTAOov TovaTpakov mpd THs Ovpas. 


PP. A. 7 piv & ovice ov Kai orepdvny Epo. 


NEA. v} tov Al’, Hvrep Hf yé wou Tay Knpiver. 


1035 


* ‘\ BA } ee 7? 3 +>, 7 
oma yap evdoy diamecciobat o avtixa. 


him that is summoned to appear and 
answer to an action, by reason of sick- 
ness or infirmity or other just cause of 
absence.” 

1027. ¢umopos] Tpodacicopat eivar ep- 
qopos, ws emt KuvOuvevdvTay, ered ovK 
éotparevovro oi éumopot.—Scholiast. The 
law of Athens, for the encouragement 
of commerce, wisely exempted every 
bona fide merchant from liability to 
military service. And many, no doubt, 
sought to avail themselves of this 
exemption, by pretending to be mer- 
chants when they were not really so. 
In the Plutus, an applicant is cross- 
examined for the purpose of discovering 
his trade, which was really that of a 
common informer; and amongst other 
questions, he is asked, “Are you an 
To which he replies, val, 
oKnmropai y’, drav tux. “lam: atleast 
I allege so, on occasion.” Plutus 904. 
The youth has three schemes for escaping 
the cruel exigency of the law; first he 
will be bailed out by one of his friends 
or neighbours; if that will not do, he 
will get excused on the ground of 
ill health; and as a last resource, he 


€pmropos 2” 


will pretend to be an éyzopos, and 
claim exemption from military service. 
His comparison of that service with 
the duties of love may remind the 
reader of Ovid’s militat omnis amans, 
and Horace’s militavi non sine gloria, 
though the comparison is not there 
made in exactly the same sense as 
here. 

1029. Acoundeca] “Ore Acopzdyns 6 Opa€, 
mépvas éxov Ovyarépas, rovs maptdvras 
Eévous €BidCero adrais cuveivat ews ob Kdpov 
oxaor kai avadobdow oi dvdpes* ds xat 
6 puvdos tmmovs avOpwrodpdyous eirev.— 
Scholiast. The expression “ Diomedeian 
necessity,” whatever its origin, passed 
into the proverbial phraseology of the 
Greeks, and is frequently found in their 
writings. We know that all Praxagora’s 
communistic system is a caricature of 
Plato’s theories in the Republic; and 
it is possible that the phrase may at 
this moment have been specially brought 
to the poet’s notice, by its occurrence 
in that remarkable passage in the sixth 
book, wherein Socrates is made to 
define the objects and the teaching of 
the sophists. 
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YoutH. I’ll sham a merchant. 
Youtnu. And must I come? 
Necessity ? 
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Hac. You'll repent it then. 
Hae. You must. 
Hae. Yes, quite Diomedéan. 


Youtu. Is it a stern 


Yours. Then strew the couch with dittany, and set 
Four well-crushed branches of the vine beneath ; 
Bind on the fillets; set the-oil beside ; 
And at the entrance set the water-crock. 


Hae. Now, by my troth, you’ll buy me a garland yet. 
Youtu. A waxen garland. So, by Zeus, I will. 
You'll fall to pieces, I expect, in there. 





1030. tmoorépeca} Then prepare a 
couch, cries the youth, but under the 
pretence of describing a nuptial bed, 
he is really describing a funeral bier. 
We may gather from the present pas- 
sage that the bier was strewn with 
épiyavov (that species of marjoram which 
we know by the name of dittany, Frogs 
603), and crushed branches of the vine. 
Of the wreathes or fillets which were 
to be about the corpse, and the bottles 
‘of oil which were to be placed by its 
side, we have already heard, supra 538, 
&e. ratwviwoa orepdvacar: ws of vexpol. 
—Scholiast. And a waterpot, called 
apOdyiov, was placed at the house door, 
that visitors might purify themselves 
as they passed out. Kuster refers to 
Pollux, vill. segm. 65, kat of émt rv oikiay 
Tov mevOouvros adixvovuevor, e&tdvTes eK- 
aGaipovro vdare trepippatvdpevot. 7d de 
TpouKelTO é€y ayyel@ Kepapéw, e€& GAAns 
olkias Kekopuopéevoy. TO O€ doTpaKoy ék- 
adeiro apdamov. Also to Eur. Alcestis 
98-100, where the Chorus think that 
Alcestis must be still alive, because, 
amongst other reasons, there is no 
waterpot standing before the palace 


doors. Observe the occurrence in three 
consecutive verses of the compounds 
vmd6ov, mapdOov, kardOov. | 

1034. orepdynv] She is speaking of 
the bridal wreath. ol xaracréwac’ eyo 
vi Hyov @s yapouperny, says Clytemnestra 
to Achilles about her ill-fated daughter. 
Iph. in Aulis 905. But the youth reverts 
to the funeral chaplet: “I will buy 
you one with pleasure, one of the waxen 
sort,” ray knpivev (oreddvey Scholiast). 
The art of imitating flowers and figures 
in wax, knpomAactikn, was well known 
in ancient Hellas: see for example the 
trick played by Ptolemy Philopator on 
the philosopher Sphaerus with wax 
fruits (Diog. Laert. Book vii. Sphaerus) 
or birds (Athenaeus, vill. 50); and 
waxen wreaths are mentioned in a pas- 
sage of Artemidorus (Oneir. i. 77) cited 
by Dr. Blaydes orédavou xnpivor maor 
Kakol, padiota O€ vooovow, émet Kat Tov 
And 
doubtless they were commonly placed 
on the bier or the person of the dead, 
or on the grave which contained the 
ashes of a friend. 


“~ “a / 
Oavaroy Knpa Kadovow ot mo.tai. 
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MEI. ot rodrov €kxets oH; = TP. A. rov éuavris eiodyo. 


MEI. ov cwdpovoicd y’. od yap Hrrkiay éxe 
Tapa coi Kabeddewv THALKODTOS Oy, érel 
PAtnp av avT@ paddov eins 7) yur. 
oor ef KatTaoTHoec Oe TooToy Tov vépor, 

Thy yhv amracav Oidiridav éumrrAnoere. 

TP. A. & wapPBdedupa, POovotca tévde Tov Adyov 
é£efipess GAN eyd oe TLmwpHoopal. 

NEA. v7 tov Ala Tov coripa, Kkexdpioal yé pot, 


1040. 


1045 


s , a ~ > ? VA 
@ yAuKUTaToOY, THY ypaiv amadkAdEacd pov: 


v4 > 9» Q , ~ b) “A 9 e ? 
WOOT AVTL TOUT@MY TOV ayabor els EOTTEPAV 


peyddny arodécw Kal Taxeidy cor xapiv. 


['P. B. airy od, wot rovdl, mapaBadca tov vépov, 


EAKElS, Tap €40l TOY ypaupdrov elpyK6Tov 


NEA. otpou defdatos. 


, ? > 7 
mpotepov Kabevdety avriv ; 


1050 


in b 
mwoOev e€éxuripas, @ KdKIOT daroAOvpEVT 3 


~ Q\ > , \ “ 2 7 
TOUTO yap EKeElvou TO Kakov EEwrECTEpOY. 


IP. B. Badi¢ge dedpo. 


NEA. pndapas pe repiidns 


éAkopevov bird THAO, avTtBokG o. TP. B. dan ovk eyo, 1055 


1037. mot rodrov] The girl suddenly 
runs out of the house, and makes a 
diversion, which is only temporarily 
successful, in favour of her lover. 

1042. Oidimrddwv] Yell people all the 
land with Oedipuses, that is, with men 
who have married their mothers. This 
comparison of herself with Iocasta has 
such an effect on the old Hag, that, like 
Iocasta in the play, she straightway 
rushes off the stage and returns no more. 

1048. peyddAny... maxetavy| These are 
voces technicae in this connexion. Ach. 
787; Peace 1849; Lys. 23. And with 
eis é€omrépav, compare Peace 966; Plutus 
1201, 


1049. atrn ov] Just as the young 
couple are walking off in triumph, the 
door on the other side of the house of 
Blepyrus opens, and their hopes are 
dashed to the ground by the appearance 
of another Hag. This second Hag is a 
mere legalist. She displays neither the 
amatory propensities of the first, nor 
the fiery eagerness of the third. With 
her the whole transaction is a matter 
of legal business. ‘‘ You are trans- 
gressing the law,” she says to the girl: 
“Tis the law drags you, not I”; ‘“ Obey 
the aw, and follow me,” she says to the 
youth. This characteristic runs through 
all her remarks. Nor has she any 
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Hac. I’m taking home my husband. 


Girt. Not wisely then: the lad is far too young 


To serve your turn. 


You’re of an age, methinks 


To be his mother rather than his wife. 
If thus ye carry out the law, erelong 


Ye'll have an Oedipus in every house. 


Haag. 


You nasty spiteful girl, you made that speech 


Out of sheer envy, but ll pay you out. 


Youtu. Now by the Saviour Zeus, my sweetest sweet, — 


A rare good turn you have done me, scaring: off 
That vulturous Hag; for which, at eventide, 
Tl make you, darlmg, what return I can. 


2°4 Hag. Hallo, Miss Break-the-law, where are you dragging 


That gay young stripling, when the writing says 


I’m first to wed him ? 


Youtu. Miserable me! 


Whence did you spring, you evil-destined Hag ? 
She’s worse than the other: I protest she is. 


9nd Haag. Come hither. 


And see this creature drag me ! 


patience with the youth’s unbusiness- 
like ways. ‘Don’t keep chattering,” 
“Hold your tongue and come,” she 
Says. 

1058. rotro yap ékxeivov] In the cor- 
responding line, infra 1070, we read 
TOUT’ av woAV TOUTOU TO Kakdy €EwhéoTEpor. 
It is éxelyou here, because the first hag 
has disappeared; it is rovrov there, 
because the second and third are both 


YOuTH. (To the Girl.) O my darling, don’t stand by, 


2.4 Haga. *Tis not I, 


present, and the youth points to this 
and to that. - The ad in the later verse 
refers of course to the speaker's earlier 
experience here. 

1055. otk eyd, GAN 6 vépos| This is 
not an uncommon way of putting the 
matter. ovK éya oe amroKxTev@, GdX’ 6 THs 
modews vopos.—Lysias de caede Hratosth. 
26 (to which Bergler also refers). 


obxt Thy éuny 


govéa vopuitay xeipa, Tov vdpov § b7o 
6vnoxev.—tiIph. in Taur. 585-587. 


So in “ Measure for Measure,” 1. 2, Angelo says to Isabella, 


It is the law, not I, condemns your brother. 
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GAN 6 vopos EAKEL O. 
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NEA. ovk €ué y', GAN Eutroved Tis 


é€ aluatos dAvKTaLVaY hudliecpevn. 
IP. B. érov, padaxiov, Seip avicas kai ph AdAeL. 
NEA. i: vuy éacov eis &hodov mpdricTdé pe 


éADévTa Oappijoa mpos éuavrév: ef 0€ pr, 


avtod Tt dp@vTa muppov ber pw adrTika 


vmod TOD SéovsS. 


NEA. dédo:Kca Kéya pi mwdréov y 4 BotAopa. 


dAN éyyunTas cot KaTaoTHaw dvo 


> , 
aELOX PES. 
xopels mera TAVTNS ; 


> > - 
aTap HTS ef ye, TWOAN ayaa yévolTd cot, 


e ’ ’ a ) Zz 9 
OTL Ov Tepleides EmiTpiPEvT. 


© Ildves, & KoptBavres, & Atockédpo, 


a3 > LON , N Q p) ? 
TOUT au TOoAU TOUTOU TO KQAKOV EfWAETTE POV. 


1060 
TP. B. Odéppet, Baddig’> dor yxecel. 
TP. B. py pot kabiorn. TP.1. wot od, wot 1085 
NEA. ovk éywy’, AN eAKopat. 
© ‘HpékXes, 
1070 


IN fe oX > Ixy > 9 an 4 2 
aTap Ti TO mpdyp eat, avTLBoA@, TouTi ToTE ; 


mérepov miOnkos avamAews WipvOiou, 


7) ypads aveotnkvia Tapa TOV TAELOVOY ; 


1056. éumoved tis] “Hv xahodpey viv 
évooxedioOa.—Scholiast. See Frogs 293 
and the notethere. The Scholiast gives 
two explanations of the expression é& 
alpatos, V1Z. rot @s exovons THs ypados 
KpoK@Tov, 7} @s EXkos éyovons. The latter 
is of course the true meaning. There 
was nothing terrifying in a xKpoxwros, 
which no doubt all the Hags wore. See 
supra 879, 

1064. éyyunras . . . aéudypews| If she 
will let him retire for a few minutes, 
he will give her substantial sureties that 
he will duly return. The sureties are 
of course altogether imaginary. d&.é- 
xpews is the technical word for the 
sufficiency, in a pecuniary sense, of the 


sureties proposed. One example will 
suffice. In Plato’s Apology, chap. 28, 
Socrates, having been found guilty, and 
being entitled to propose an alternative 
penalty to the death-punishment de- 
manded by his accusers, says that, 
contrary to his own inclinations, “ Plato 
here and Crito, and Critobulus and 
Apollodorus tell him to propose a 
penalty of thirty minas, and that they 
will be his sureties; accordingly he 
proposes that penalty: éyyunral & tpiv 
€govrat Tov apyupiou ovrot GEix pew.” 
1065. wot ov, wot] The third hag now 
makes her appearance, a skinny corpse- 
like little body, but full of fight and 
determination. Sheimmediately throws 
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"Tis the Law drags you. Yourtu. ”Tis a hellish vampire, 
Clothed all about with blood, and boils, and blisters. 
2°¢ Hac. Come, chickling, follow me: and don’t keep chattering. 
Youru. O let me first, for pity’s sake, retire 
Into some draught-house. I’m in such a fright 
That I shall yellow all about me else. 
27¢ Hag. Come, never mind; you can do that within. 
Youtu. More than I wish, I fear me. Come, pray do, 
Pll give you bail with two sufficient sureties. 
2°¢ Haga. No bailfor me! 3874 Haag. (Zo Youth.) Hallo, where are you gadding 
Away with her? Youru. Not “gadding”: being dragged. 
But blessings on you, whosoe’er you are, 
Sweet sympathizer. Ah! Oh! Heracles! 
Ye Pans! ye Corybants! Twin sons of Zeus ! 
She’s worse than the other! Miserable me! 
What shall I term this monstrous apparition ? 
A monkey smothered up in paint, or else 
A witch ascending from the Greater Number ? 


herself upon the youth, and endeavours ance. Now he suddenly discovers what 


to wrest him by main force from the 
clutches of her rival; and though she 
cannot effect that purpose, she sticks to 
him like a limpet, and continues gamely 
to pull and drag and vociferate, until 
they both, the youth and herself, are 
haled together into the second woman’s 
house. From the moment she appears 
up to the close of the scene, there is 
nothing but one unintermitted struggle 
over the body of the youth. 

1068. ‘Hpdxvas| Up to this moment 
he has not caught sight of the person who 
is interfering with his captor; and he 
imagines that, as before, it is some fair 
girl who is trying to effect his deliver- 


she is, and calls for help to Heracles, 
the Destroyer of Monsters, and to Castor 
and Polydeuces, the great twin brethren, 
the helpers of men in peril and distress. 
With these he apostrophizes the Pans 
and the Corybants, as the authors of 
those panic fears and frenzies with 
which his mind is at present distracted. 

1073. mapa trav mretdvov] Tapa iy 
vexpov.—Scholiast. Suidas. 
rereAeutnxdres.—Hesychius. We ourselves 
frequently speak of a deceased person 
as having gone over to, or joined, the 
majority. Butthe phrase ispre-eminently 
a Greek one. Pausanias (Attica, 1. 43) 
tells us that the Megarians sent an em- 
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1080 
NEA. dagér@ viv p abrni. 
NEA. fv p 9dl y adf. 
TP. DT. ovd€é piv eyo. 1085 


IP. B. 77; 


NEA. @xkovte Tovs mA@ripas av dmekvaiere. 


IP. B. otyH Badige Sedpo. 


TP. T. pa Av’ dan’ ds epé. 


NEA. rouri 76 mpdypa Kata 76 Kavvdvov cages 


bassy to Delphi to inquire how they 
might best ensure the prosperity of their 
city; and the god replied Meyapéas ¢d 
maker, iy peva Tov wAEvdvay Bovrevo@rrat. 
The Megarians therefore, rodro 7d émos 
és tovs reOvedras exetv vopitovres, built 
their council-chamber so as to include 
within its precincts rov rddov ray npoor. 
Polybius (vill. 30) gives a very similar 
account of the reasons which caused 
the Tarentines to make their cemeteries 
within the walls of their city, an oracle 
having declared dpevoy kal Awiov ever Oat 
opirt motovpevors THY olkKnoW peTa TOY 
The expression ad plures in 
the Trinummus of Plautus (i. 2. 14) is 
doubtless a mere translation of Phile- 
mon’s mapa rots mAciovas. In Alciphron, 
1. 7, a parasite, whose wealthy patrons 
had plied him with wine and tit-bits 


wNELOVOV., 


a 


till they had nearly killed him, writes 
to a friend, "larrarad€, ris daipwv 7} eds 
ad7wo pnxavns (deus ex machina) éppicaré 
pe péedovta apa Tous wAelovas iévat; for, 
he says, had not the doctor found me 
staggering homeward more than half- 
dead, and carried me off to his own 
house, and physicked and bled me, ovdev 
ay ex@\voev averatoOnt@ pe tO Oavar@ 
SiapOapevra arohwdévat. HKustathius, in 
a note on the second and third lines of 
the Odyssey, remarks, ws d€ kai vexpots 
mpoopues tO “of woddol” Kat rd “oi 
mrelous,” Onrot 6 eimav rd “ dredevoopat 
mapa tovs mAciovas,” 6 é€ate Gavoipat, 
meiovas yap, tTovs reOve@tas éxeivos Edn. 
Aristeides, in the course of his declama- 
tion “For the Four” (viz. Miltiades, 
Themistocles, Cimon, and Pericles), re- 
presents the illustrious dead as ascending 
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274 Hac. No more will I. 


3° Hac. Pll never let you go. 
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and Hac. This way, I tell you. 


Youtu. Detested kites, ye’ll rend me limb from limb. 
274 Hag. Obey the law, which bids you follow me. 
3' Haag. Not if a fouler, filthier, hag appears. 
Youtu. Now if betwixt you two I am done to death, 
How shall I ever reach the girl I love? 
2.4 Hac. That’s your look-out; but this you needs must do. 
YoutH. Which shall I tackle first, and so get free ? 


end Hac. You know; come hither. 
3" Haag. No, no, come hither. 
and Haag. Zeus ! 


YourH. Rough hands ye’d prove as ferrymen. 


Tl not let you go. 


YoutH. Make her let me go. 


Yours. If she'll let me go. 


374 Hac. No more will I. 
2° Hac. Why so? 


Your. Ye'd tear your passengers to bits by pulling. 


27d Hac. Don’t talk, come hither. 


3° Hac. No, this way, I tell you. 


Your. O this is like Cannonus’s decree, 





to expostulate in person with Plato for 
the treatment he had accorded them in 
the Gorgias. The expostulation being 
finished, the orator proceeds, ravr’ eiméy- 
ras dy avtovs, oiuat, padiws mdAwy mopeve- 
Oat mapa tous mAgiovas, ei On KaKelvous 
pera Tay twAetdvav Xpr) Keto Oat Ooxeiv, dorep 
Zywye ovk oipat.—ill. 392 (ed. Canter). 
Cf. Canter, Nov. Lect. iv. 18. The 
phrase, which did not find favour with 
Anacharsis the Scythian (Diog. Laert. 
in vita), or with the Indian gymno- 
sophists (Plutarch, Alexander, chap. 64), 
occurs twice in the Greek Anthology ; 
Crinagoras, Epigram 30; Leonidas of 
Tarentum, Epigram 79. Most of the 
foregoing passages have been already 
mentioned by preceding editors, from 
Le Fevre and Kuster downward. 

1086. mopépns| Were you to become 


Serrymen. Ve is alluding, the Scholiast 
tells us, to the rough competition of the 
rival ferrymen, each striving to secure 
the passenger for his own boat; eed) 
ol wopOuns rovs mapidrras avayKdafovow eis 
ra tOva mola é-Baiverv, 

1089. Kavvyoevov] The youth, fettered 
on each side by the clutch of a resolute 
Hag, likens himself to a prisoner on his 
trial, under the provisions of the pse- 
phism of Cannonus, for wrong done to 
the Athenian people.— See Bishop Thirl- 
wall’s note to chap. 30 of his History of 
Greece. The substance, if not the very 
language of the psephism, is given us 
by Xenophon (Hellenics, i. 7.21). The 
psephism of Cannonus, he represents 
Huryptolemus as saying, enacts that 
af any one shall wrong the people of 
Athens, he shall make his defence before 
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the people in fetters. And tf he shall be 
Sound guilty, he shall be put to death and 
thrown into the Deadman’s Pit: and his 
goods shall be forfeited to the state, and 
the tithetthereof shall belong to the goddess. 
The distinctive feature of the Decree of 
Cannonus, and the point in which it 
resembled the youth’s case, was that the 
prisoner was to plead in fetters. In like 
manner Hesychius, s.v. Kavydvou says, 
Kavydvou Whdiopa. elojveyxe yap ovtos 
Widiopa Gore StetAnppevovus Tovs Kpiwoper- 
ovs éxatépw@bey arrodoyeioGa. And so the 
Scholiast here: Wydicpa yeypade kare- 
xopuevoy éxarépwbey amodoyetaOat tov Kat’ 
eigayyediav kpivdpevov. This is all that 
the ancient authorities tell us about the 
Decree of Cannonus. 

1090. dcadeAnppevov] M évov eiAnppeévor. 
—Scholiast. Cf. Knights 262. And 
this is a very common meaning of the 
word. Le Fevre translates hinc illine 
prehensum ; Brunck diremtum ; but lam 
convinced that the former is the true 
interpretation here. The prisoner was 
brought forward in chains, and was 
probably supported by, if not actually 
bound to, a jailer on each side. But 
Brunck started a novel theory about 
the psephism of Cannonus, which, it 


must be admitted, has found some very 
distinguished supporters, including Mr. 
Grote in the sixty-fourth chapter of his 
History. In the speech, to which refer- 
ence is made in the preceding note, Eury- 
ptolemus is earnestly pleading that a 
separate trial should be accorded to each 
of the accused generals; but well knowing 
that he must not altogether run counter 
to the popular feeling, he proposes that 
these separate trials should be conducted 
under the severest conditions, either 
under the provisions of the psephism of 
Cannonus (which he describes in the 
terms already given), or under the law 
against sacrilegeand high treason (crimes 
of which they were not even accused). 
And the resolution which he ultimately 
proposed took the following shape, That 
each general should have a separate trial, 
conducted under the provisions of the 
psephism of Cannonus, kata ro Kavyevou 
Wydiopa kpiver Oa rovs avdpas, dixa EkaoToy. 
Brunck, laying hold of these words, and 
apparently having entirely overlooked 
the account which the speaker had 
already given of the psephism in ques- 
tion, concludes that instead of being, as 
all the authorities describe it, a severe 
and rigorous measure against a prisoner, 
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To play the lover, fettered right and left. 

How can one oarsman navigate a pair ? 
2™4 Hag. Tush, eat a pot of truffles, foolish boy. 
YoutH. O me, I’m dragged along till now I’ve reached 


The very door. 
T’ll tumble in beside you. 


3° Hac. That won’t avail you aught ; 
Youtu. Heaven forbid! 


Better to struggle with one ill than two. 


34 Hag. O yes, by Hecate, will you, nill you, sir. 


it was really his Magna Charta, ensuring 
him a separate trial. And he explains 
the following passageas follows:—“Juxta 
Cannoni decretum ait adolescens sibi 
impositam esse necessitatem diya éxdorny, 
non kpivey judicare, sed Bivetv permolere. 
Jocus in eo consistit, quod quum in de- 
creto esset reos dtecAnppevous amodoyeia Oat, 
seorsum causam dicere, adolescens dicat 
se dradkeAnppevoy, tanquam in diversa di- 
ductum binis vetulis simul morigera- 
turum.” Mr. Grote, avoiding the con- 
fusion of thought involved in this 
explanation, observes, ‘‘ The young man 
does not compare his situation with that 
of the culprit, but with that of the dikastery 
which tried culprits. The psephism of 
Kannonus directed that each defendant 
should be tried separately ; accordingly 
if it happened that two defendants were 
presented for trial, and were both to be 
tried without a moment’s delay, the 
dikastery could only effect this object 
by dividing itself into two halves or 
portions. By doing this (kpivew dtadc- 
Anppevov) it could try both the defendants 
at once; but in no other way. Now the 
young man in Aristophanes compares 
himself to the dikastery thus circum- 
stanced; which comparison is signified 


by the pun of Buwetv SiadeAnppévoy in 
place of xpivew StareAnppévoy.” This 
amendment of Brunck’s explanation, 
though clear and coherent in itself, 
shocks all one’s notions, not only of 
Aristophanic humour, but also of dicastic 
usages. A dicastery had no power to 
subdivide itself in the way suggested ; 
there were dicasteries enough to give a 
separate and simultaneous trial not only 
to two, but to ten defendants; whilst, as 
regards the proposal of Euryptolemus, 
it is clear that he intended the trials 
to be not simultaneous, but successive, 
so that the popular fury might have time 
to calm down; he even suggests which 
prisoner shall stand his trial jirst. There 
is no ground for supposing a pun 
between xpivew and Biveiv. There is no 
such phrase known as xpivey dvaheAnp- 
péevoyv. And the youth’s Biveiy diadednp- 
pevoy is intended to answer to the words 
dvod.xery Sedepevoy Which are found in 
the psephism of Cannonus. 

1092. BorBar| 
cvvovoiay ot BoABoi.—Scholiast. Bergler 
refers to Athenaeus, 1i.chaps. 64 and 65, 
where many passages are cited, showing 
that BoABoi were considered dteyepriKoit’ 
And see also Ath. i. &. 
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1101. Spivyv] Spivy, which properly 
means a toad, was a nickname commonly 
given to courtezans at Athens, possibly 
from the unnatural brilliance of their 
eyes. The Phryne, of whose beauty so 
many anecdotes are told, belonged of 
course to a later period. The words 
which follow, €xovoav AnkvOoy mpds Tuts 
yvdbos, are plainly a continuation of 
the grim joke which pervades the scene, 
that the Hag resembles a corpse with 
her funeral bottle beside her. It is 
impossible to accept the Scholiast’s 
explanation *yxviar, meaning that the 
Hae’s cheeks were swoln like a bottle 
of oil. 

1104. cuveipEopu)] Shall be shut up 
with, as bride and bridegroom. In the 
fifth book of Plato’s Republie, to which 
such constant reference is made in this 
play, we find the active of this verb 


used in thesense of “‘bringing together” 
a bride and bridegroom; yu) Evvep£avros 
apxovros, when the Archon has not shut 
them up together as a wedded pair, 
chap. 9. Dr. Blaydes refers to Plutarch 
(Alexander, chap. 2) who, speaking of 
the marriage of Philip and Olympias, 
says, 7 perv oov vipdn mpd Ths vuKros, 7 
auvelpyOnoay eis Tov Oadapor, k.t.d., and 
many other passages. 

1105. soda woddakts] The reduplica- 
tion of moda increases the emphasis of 
the phrase, expressing the speaker's 
conviction that the dreaded event will 
in all probability occur. ¢ay modakis 
is merely equivalent to if (which is 
possible), supra 791. édv moddd modAdkes 
means if (which is probable). On the 
use of eay te 7dOa, if anything happens 
to me, in the sense of if I should die, 
see Peace 169; Wasps 385; Frogs 737 ; 
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Youtu. Thrice hapless me, who first must play the man 
With this old rotten carcase, and when freed 
From her, shall find another Phryne there, 

A bottle of oil beside her grinning chaps. 
Ain’t I ill-fated? Yea, most heavy-fated ! 

O Zeus the Saviour, what a wretch am I 
Yoked with this pair of savage-hearted beasts ! 
And O should aught befall me, sailing in 

To harbour, towed by these detested drabs, 
Bury my body by the harbour’s mouth ; 

And take the upper hag, who still survives, 
And tar her well, and round her ankles twain 
Pour molten lead, and plant her on my grave, 
The staring likeness of a bottle of oil. 


Mar. O lucky People, and O happy me, 


and the notes there. And add Lucian’s 
Dial. Mer. vill. ad fin., wAovotos b€ 6 
yeaviokos ota, iy Te 6 marnp avTov man, 
“the youngster will be well off, on his 
father’s death.” 

1108. rhv dvwdev] It would seem that 
as they go tumbling into the second 
Hag’s house, the youth is sandwiched 
between the two; one of whom is kdra, 
pulling him in, and the other avo, trying 
to drag him back. The one who is 
karo will, as Dr. Blaydes suggests, fall 
to pieces (d:areceira, supra 1036); and 
so will apparently form the young 
man’s grave. The one who is ave will 
survive, but she is to be blackened with 
pitch, and fixed to the place with 
molten lead, so as to represent (mpé- 
dactv) one of the funeral Ajxvéor. The 
youth and his tormentors now disappear 
from sight; the scene of the Three Hags 


is finished; and we pass into a lighter 
and pleasanter atmosphere. 

1112. GEPATIAINA] A waiting-maid 
of Praxagora enters, with a commission 
from her mistress to fetch Blepyrus and 
the children, and bring them down to 
the public banquet. In former times 
it would have been the husband who 
sent the maid to fetch his wife and 
children: but we have changed all that. 
The wife is now the head of the house, 
and it is she who sends the maid to 
fetch her husband and children. The 
waiting-maid calls her mistress paxapio- 
Tarnyv, because she not only has, like 
all other wives, assumed the awful rule 
and right supremacy which formerly 
belonged to the husband, but has in 
addition been recognized as the chief- 
tainess of the New Republic, which 
she had so large a part in establishing. 
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1114. émi raiow Ovpas] That is, the 
door of Blepyrus’s house, the scene 
having remained unchanged throughout 
the play. She goes on to laud her own 
happiness once more, the fragrance of 
the Thasian wine being obviously still 
potent in her brain. 

1118. wodd & trepréraxer| So the old 
woman in the Curculio of Plautus (1. 
2.5, to which Brunck also refers), ad- 
dressing a flagon of fragrant old wine, 
exclaims, “Omnium unguentum odor, 
prae tuo, nautea est.” 

1119. Gdov’ audopeidiia] Of all the 
unguents with which the outside of her 
head was perfumed, none was so fragrant 
as the Thasian wine which had got 
inside her head. The Thasian wine 


was famous for its bouquet, and when 
it was bottled in these earthen flagons, 
the vintners were accustomed to put 
in it wheaten dough (crais) steeped in 
honey, @ore tHv dopny an avrov, thy dé 
yAukvrnta amd Tod oTatros NapSdvev Tov 
See Athenaeus, i. chap. 58, and 
Theophrastus de Odoribus there quoted. 
Aristophanes mentions the Thasian wine 
in the Lysistrata and in the Plutus, 
and in each place refers to its delightful 
fragrance. Many passages relating to 
if are collected from the poets in 
Athenaeus, i. chapters 51-53. In the 
latter chapter he cites some hexameters 
of Hermippus, describing the various — 
kinds of wine: and of the Thasian 

he says: 


> 
oOLvoV. 


A sweet apple-fragrance so mellow, 
Has the flagons of Thasos invaded, 


That the Thasian has hardly its fellow, 
"Tis the best of all wines, I’m persuaded, 
Excepting the rival-defying, 

The faultless, the exquisite Chian. 

kat Odor, TH 5H phrwv embdédpopev d5y7,, 
TovTov éya Kpivw word Tmavrev elvat dpioTov 
Tay dAdo olvev, per’ auvpova Xiov ddAvmor. 
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And O my mistress, luckiest of us all, 


And ye who now are standing at our door, 


And all our neighbours, aye and all our town, 


And I’m a lucky waiting-maid, who now 


Have had my head with unguents rich and rare 


Perfumed and bathed ; but far surpassing all 


Are those sweet flagons full of Thasian wine. 


Their fragrance long keeps lingering in the head, 
Whilst all the rest evaporate and fade. 
There’s nothing half so good; great gods, not half! 


Choose the most fragrant, mix it neat and raw, 


(tAvrov leaving no headache after it, cf. 
Kur. Bacch. 423). The last two lines 
are a parody of a favourite couplet of 
Homer, who says that Nireus was the 
fairest (Il. ii. 674) and Aias the shape- 
lest and mightiest (Il. xvii. 280; Od. 
xl, 469 and 550; xxiv. 18), ray d\doy 
The 
Thasian and the Chian are frequently 
bracketed together as the noblest wines 
of Hellas; and though in the days of 
Horace the Chian seems to have main- 
tained an absolute supremacy, yet in 
softer and more luxurious times, the 
sweet-tasted and sweet-scented Thasian 
was at least an equal favourite. “Ye 
drink your Thasian wine,” says St. 
Chrysostom to the wealthy members of 
his congregation (Hom. 48 in Matth. 
501 B), “Ye drink your Thasian wine, 
and will not give even a cup of cold 
water to the Lord who gave you all,” 
that is, to the poor of Christ. And in 
the fifty-third Homily 544 A, he uses 
the expression of rév Odctoy oivov mivoy- 
res to describe the rich and luxurious 


Aavaéy, per apupova IIndeiova. 


classes in contrast with the poor labourer 
who drinks the water from the crystal 
spring. St. Clement of Alexandria in 
his Paedagogus, 11. 80, running through 
the principal Hellenic wines, and ap- 
propriating to each its special attribute, 
gives to the Thasian the epithet 6 
EvoONS. 

1123. képacov axparov| These words 
are of course in direct contradiction to 
each other. The speaker was expected 
to say, “ Mix it in the proportion of 
3 (water) to 1 (wine) or in the propor- 
tion of 2 to 1, or 1 to 1 (isov ica),” 
or otherwise as her taste might suggest. 
But instead of this she adds mapa mpoo- 
Soxiavy, the word dxparoyv; that is, in 
the proportion of 0 to 1: or in other 
words, don’t mix it at all. It is the 
joke which Aristophanes was so fond 
of making upon the (alleged) bibulous 
propensities of Athenian women. With 
the actual words used may be compared 
the kexepacueévov axpdrov of the Apoca- 
lypse, xiv. 10. 
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‘ >) 3 ef b \ ~ I A ? 
Tov advdp, dmov orl, THS Euns KexTNpEvNS. 


XO. 
OE. 


> a , I @ A > oS b) “ a 
avToD pévovog Hiv y av e€eupeiy doxels. 
d ~ 
Hart 6d yap émt 76 Setrvov Epxerat. 


> bd > 
® Oéomor , ® paxdpte Kal TpIodAB ee. 


BA. 


J ? 
EYO 5 


OE. od pévrot vi} AP ds y' ovdels dvifp. 
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tis yap yévoir dv paddov 6ABiOrEpos, 


ed wn ~ s\ 2? 
OOTLS TOALT@Y WAELOY 7) TPLOpLUpioV 


dvT@y TO TAHO0s ov OedeimvynKas povos ; 


XO. 
OE. 
OE. 


wot trot Badi¢ecs ; 


eddatpovikdy y d&vOpwrov elpnkas capes. 
BA. émi 76 detmrvov Epyopa. 


1135 


> 3 
vii thy Adpodirny, wordt y airdvtwv boratos. 


bus 8° éxéXeve avdAr\aBodody ph yuri] 


> \ \ ‘A “~ ‘ 4 
aye o€ Kal Tacdl peTa GOD Tas peipakas. 


oivos d& Xids éore mepidedeLpevos 


Kal TaN ayabd. 


1126. rov dvdpa] The Man is now a 
secondary personage, to be described by 
his relationship to the real head of the 
house. It was part of the humiliation 
of King Lear to be styled “my Lady’s 
Father.” the regular 
appellation of a slave’s owner. See 
Plutus 4. 

1127. avrod pévovo’| The line would 
seem to be a quotation from some 
tragic poet. It is hardly spoken when 
the door of the central house is opened, 
and Blepyrus comes out with some 
little girls, the children of himself and 
Praxagora. 

1132. mdeiov } rpirpvpiov|] See the 
note on Wasps 707. The 20,000 men- 
tioned there are the poorer citizens who 


KeKTNMEvos 18 


mpos Tadra pr Bpadvvere, 


1140 


are to be recipients of the state’s bounty. 
Here he is reckoning up the entire 
number of Athenian citizens (for there 
is. no distinction now between rich and 
poor), and agrees in his computation 
with Hdt. v. 97 and Plato, Symposium, 
chap. 3; Axiochus 369 A. 

1133. od deSeiavnxas pdvos| These words 
are probably intended to be taken zap’ 
vmrdvoray, aS the Scholiast says, and as 
in the following line the Chorus appear 
to take them. Yet they are no doubt 
susceptible of another interpretation, 
viz. that Blepyrus is happy in still 
having his dinner to enjoy, whilst the 
other citizens have nearly finished 
theirs. 

1138. raodi ras petpaxas] Tas rot Xopod 
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*T will make us merry all the whole night through. 


But tell me, ladies, where my master is ; 


I mean, the husband of my honoured mistress. 


CHor. 


Maip. Aye, here he comes. 


If you stay here, methinks you’ll find him soon. 
He’s off to join the dinner. 


O master, O you lucky, lucky man ! 


Burp. I’m off to join the dinner. 


Brier. WhatI? Mar. Yes you, by Zeus, you luckiest man. 
What greater bliss than yours, who, out of more 
Than thrice ten thousand citizens, alone, 
Have managed, you alone, to get no dinner? 

Cuor. You tell of a happy man, and no mistake. 

Maip. Hi! Hi! where now? 

Matp. And much the last of all, by Aphrodite. 


Well, well, my mistress bade me take you, sir, 
You and these little girls and bring you thither. 
Aye, and there’s store of Chian wine remaining, 
And other dainties too; so don’t delay. 


says the Scholiast, and with him the 
Commentators agree. But this is to 
destroy all the pleasantry of the passage. 
The peipaxes are the little daughters of 
Blepyrus and Praxagora, who have just 
come on the stage with their father. 
See the notes on 1112 and 1127 supra. 
The women who form the Chorus were 
contemporaries of Praxagora, and, as 
we know from the entrance scene, were 
actually married women, who could in 
no sense be called peipaxes. And see 
infra 1151, 2. 

1139. Xtos] We have seen in the note 
on 1119 supra that the Chian was 
deemed the “ peerless Achilles” of wines. 
And in fact it was the choicest and most 
expensive of the old Hellenic wines, the 


drink of the wealthiest citizens, just as 
the Coan was the worst and cheapest, 
the drink of the agricultural labourer 
(Demosthenes, v. Lacritum 39). The 
Chian stood at the head, and the Coan 
at the foot, of the list of Hellenic wines. 
And hence it probably was, that dicers, 
playing in their wine-parties, gave the 
name of Xios to the highest, and Kaos 
to the lowest, throw of the dice. “The 
ancient medals of Chios,” says Dr, Clarke 
(Travels, 111. 192), “‘ all have reference to 
the Chian wine, which still maintains 
its pristine celebrity.” And almost all 
the ancient Chian coins in the British 
Museum bear, amongst other emblems, 
the figure of a wine-jar set underneath 
a cluster of grapes. 
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iro pe Hua@vr wavTa yap mapéoper. 
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Kai pi mapareipers pndév’, GAX édevbépas 
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KaA€ly yepovTa, MELPAKLOV, TALOiaKOY ; @S 


q ~ 9 ~ Sf > 93 , 
TO Ocimvoy avTols eat émerKEevac pévov 


e ? RY > 74 54 
amagdnacy, iv amiwow oikade. 


éy@ O¢ mpos TO Oeimvov HOn ‘wei~opat, 


éx@ 6€ Tor Kal OG0a TavTHVi KadGOs. 
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XO. ri dra SiatpiBes Exywv, GAN ovK ayers 


N ? ‘ 3 e XN 2 > \ 
Taodl AaBaov ; év do@ dé KaTaBaivels, eyo 


‘4 
emacoual pérXos TL peAAOOETTYLKOY. 
6 


opixpoyv & tbrobécOa Tots Kpitaios Bovdopat: 





1144. otvxovy] Blepyrus, amazed at 
the magnificent invitation which his 
waiting-maid issues, ironically proposes 
to make it still more magnificent. 
“There is no end, no measure, limit, 
bound,” to his invitation. Had you not 
better, he says, bid all the spectators 
come, and not only such of them as are 
well-disposed? and all the judges, and 
not merely those who look kindly on our 
play? At the same time he intimates 
that they will get nothing if they do 
come: if they really want a dinner, they 
had better depart each to his own home. 
The imaginary character of the proffered 
feast is several times intimated in these 
closing lines. Observe that in his in- 
vitation to all the spectators he enumer- 
ates merely boys and men of different 
ages; he makes no allusion to women. 
The question whether women formed 
part of the audience is discussed in the 


Introduction to this play. 

1150. dada ravryvi] This is perhaps the 
torch which the youth was carrying 
on his first appearance. See the note 
on 934 supra. 

1153. pédos peAdodeerm«dv] A play on 
the words is, of course, intended. Aelian 
(V. H. vii. 7) calls the “Song before 
At the 
wedding-banquet of Alexanderthe Great, 
he says, one pédos was sung to summon 
the guests to the banquet, and another 
to dismiss them when it was over. 1d 


fey ovykAnttkoy pédos WOov, Ste avrous 


meals” a peéedos ovyKAntiksy. 


€xpnv mapievat emt thy Saira’ rd dé ava- 
KANTLKOY, OTE Eonpavoy amadAdooer Oa. In 
the preceding line, as elsewhere, xara- 
Baivery 1s employed in reference to the 
simple action of leaving the stage. 
1154. rots xprraiou] The Chorus appeal 
to the theatrical judges, in the character, 
not of Praxagora’s friends, but of the 
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And all the audience who are well disposed, 
And every judge who looks not otherwards, 


Come on with us; we'll freely give you all. 


BieEp. 


Nay, no exceptions; open wide your mouth, 


Invite them all in free and generous style, 


Boy, stripling, grandsire; yea announce that all 
Shall find a table all prepared and spread 


For their enjoyment, in — their own sweet homes. 


But I! 


V’ll hurry off to join the feast, 


And here at least I’ve got a torch all handy. 


CHOR. 
These little ladies down ? 


Then why so long keep lingering here, nor take 
And as you go, 


Pll sing a song, a Lay of Lay-the-dinner. 


But first, a slight suggestion to the judges. 





Aristophanic choreutae, or, in other 
words, their remarks are mapaBareka. 
That the xpirat, in comedy at all events, 
were five in number is plain upon all 
the authorities. Most of them are cited 
and discussed in Hermann’s little treatise, 
De Quinque judicibus Poetarum (Opuscula, 
vii. 88). Thus Hesychius says, mevre 
Kptrat’ togovrot Tois Kwpikois expivoy, ov 
pdvov 'AOnvnawy, adda kal év Sixedia. And 
Photius, mévte xpitai? of trois Kapedois 
dmrodetkvupevot. And the Scholiast on 
Birds 445, éxpuov e’ kptrat tovs Kwptxovs* 
of O€ Aap Bavortes ras € Wious eddatpdvouy 
(ec xperai is Hermann’s emendation for 
of xptrai, and its correctness is shown 
by the subsequent ras « Wypovs), The 
spectators might applaud or hiss, and 


the judges would no doubt be swayed, 
and to some extent rightly so, by the 
reception which a comedy experienced 
from the assembled people; but still 
the ultimate decision rested entirely 
with the xpirai themselves, whether they 
were the five judges of Athenian 
comedy, or the more or less numerous 
judges who might be the umpires in 
other contests. 
ayaa, of pev mroAXot Gearat toaot Kpornoai 


K Q sy Ss \ > - 
at yap OUV KQt €V TOLS 


WoTe Kat oupicat, Kpivovor Se erra, 7 Tere, 
i) door 6n.—Lucian, Harmonides, chap. 2. 
And hence arose a proverbial expression 
which Hermann thinks was originally 
an anapaestic of Epicharmus, év zévre 
KptT@y youvact xetrat, an imitation of the 
Homeric phrase, Oe@v ev youvacr xeirat. 


Yet verily all these things on the knees of the high gods lie. 
Let Zeus take thought for the issue, but hurl at the foe will I. 


(Way, Lliad, xvii. 514.) 


aA “~ “~ “~ ? 7 bd ? 
Tois cools pév, TAY Gopov pepvnpevots Kpive ELE 
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roils yeA@at & 0éws, Oia Tov yédoy Kpively Eye 


oxedov dmavras ovv Kehedwo Ondadi Kpivety epé. 


pende Tov KAnpov yevétOar pndev Huty airioy, 


Ort mpoctAnx* GAN aravta Tabra xpi mepyvynpévous 


pe) “mlopKely, AAA Kpively TOVS xopods dpOas ae, 
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pnde Tals Kaxais éraipais Tov TpdTOV TpOTELKEVat, 


ny 4 , 54 na , >? 
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éy mévte KpiT@v youvact Ketrat. Td mahatov 
meévre Kpital éxpwov Tovs Kaptkovs.—Pro- 
verbia Alexandrinorum, 76 (in Plutarch’s 
works), 
> , > , 
e€ouvcia €oTiv. 
A » uy > , an 
Kous éxpivov.—Hesychius. ev mwevre kpit@y 


évy mévre Kxpira@y’ ev addorTpia 


, A ‘ \ 
mevre O€ Kptrai Tous Kop- 


yowvact keirat. mapowuades* oy ev dddorpia 
éfovcigeoriv, etpynrat dé 7 Tapotpia mapdo ov 
mévre Kpttat Tous Kwpuxods éxptvoy, &s pnow 
’Emixyappos’ ovyketrat ov mapa Td Ounptxor, 
OeSv ev youvact xetrat.—Zenobius, Prov. 
ili. 64. Suidas. It is obvious that this 
address to the judges could have formed 
no part of the original play. It could 
not have been inserted until the play 
had been not only accepted, but also 
allotted the first place in the order of 
performance. 

1155. rots oodois] We know that 
Aristophanes always claimed the cogovs 
and defcovs amongst the audience as his 
unwavering supporters; see the note on 
Wasps 1047. But here the word codoi 


has probably a somewhat more specific 
meaning. The play is a compound of 
philosophic theory and broad farce. 
And by cogdot he probably means the 
philosophic theorists from whom he has 
borrowed the idea of his communistic 
legislation. However, according to 
Plutarch’s (if it be Plutarch’s) uncritical 
‘‘Comparison of Aristophanes and Men- 
ander,” such an appeal as this would 
meet with no response from any quarter; 
for, says that writer, Aristophanes was 
ovre Tois TOAAOIS GpEsTos, OvTE TOs Ppor- 
ipots avextés. 

1160. py ‘mopkety| Pherecrates, an 
older contemporary of our poet, in a 
passage preserved by both Photius and 
Suidas, s. v. BiAcos, addresses the judges 
in a very similar strain. He has ap- 
parently been bringing an accusation 
of unfairness against the judges in some 
earlier contest : 


Tois 5& KpiTais 


Tois vuvi Kpivovat A€éyw. 


ph) *mopkety, pnd adinws 


Kpive, 2 vt) TOV PidLov 


pvdov eis buas Erepoy 
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Let the wise and philosophic choose me for my wisdom’s sake, 


Those who joy in mirth and laughter choose me for the jests I make ; 


Then with hardly an exception every vote I’m bound to win. 
Let it nothing tell against me, that my play must first begin ; 
See that, through the afterpieces, back to me your memory strays ; 


Keep your oaths, and well and truly judge between the rival plays. 


Be not like the wanton women, never mindful of the past, 


Always for the new admirer, always fondest of the last. 


Now ’tis time, ’tis time, ’tis time, 


Pepexpatns Aé~er woAv Tov- 


Tov KaknyoptoTOTEpov. 


Now to you, the judges, I say, 

You who judge betwixt us to-day, 
Keep your oaths, be honest and true, 
Give to every poet his due. 

Else, by Zeus, the lover of friends, 
(These the words Pherecrates sends), 
He'll, with chiding sterner than this, 
Pay you out for judging amiss. 


Each line consists of a trochaic dipody, 
followed by a choriamb. The judges 
were chosen, and the oath administered, 
in the full theatre, after the spectators 
had taken their seats, and immediately 
before the commencement of the dram- 
atic performances. Plutarch tells us 
that when Sophocles first came forward 
as a competitor in the tragic contests, 
the excitement was so great, and the 
partisan spirit was running so high, 
that the Archon did not choose the 
judges by lot, xpirds pev ov ék\npoce 
tov ayavos, but detained Cimon and the 
other generals who were present to 
offer sacrifice and made them take 
the oath, and sit as judges; and that, 
although they were ten in number, one 
from each tribe, ovx épyxey avrovs dmed- 


Ociv, GAN épk@oas nvdyxace Kabioa kat 
kpivat Seka dvras, dro dvAns pas exacrov 
(Cimon 8). The last four words are 
apparently used by an oversight for 
Demosthenes 
(Meidias 25), amongst other charges 
which he brings against Meidias, de- 
clares that he endeavoured to corrupt 
the theatrical judges, standing by them, 
when they were taking the oath, durdover 
And of this, he 
says, all the d:cacrai themselves, as part 
of the audience, were witnesses. 

1162. redXevraiwy] “ With all women,” 
says Sir Charles Pomander, in Reade’s 
Peg Woffington, chap. 2, ‘‘the present 
lover is an angel, and the past a demon, 
and so on in turn.” 


> \ ie ¢ oo 
aro duAns ekaoTns eva, 


TApETTHKwS TOLS KptTais. 
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1165. Kpnrixas] This refers to the 
Cretan itmopxnpata, and it was not 
necessary for Velsen to twist the words 
from kai tdode to pvdpov into Cretic 
feet. Probably during the remainder 
of the play the Chorus are dancing the 
Kdpoa&. 

1166. rovro Sp#] From the words 
dx poacdpevos and AaBov, infra 1175, 6, 
we may conclude that Blepyrus was 
still on the stage (for if he were absent, 
there would be none but women there), 
and it seems, therefore, reasonable to 
suppose that these two words are spoken 
by him. 

1167. Aayapds] Tas tmokévovs, drt 
SnArovore ovdera@ ededetrvjketoav,—Bisetus, 
which Bergler gives, in Latin, vacuas 
quia nondum comederant. 

1169. Aomado- x.7.A.] My translation 
of this word (a word fit only for Gar- 


gantua’s mouth), may, perhaps, be justi- 
fied by a line in Adam Littleton’s pro- 
posed Latin inscription for the Monument 
of London, Fordo-Watermano-Hansono- 
Hookero - Vinero- Sheldono - Davisionam ; 
Ford,Waterman, Hanson, Hooker, Viner, 
Sheldon, and Davis, being the Lord 
Mayors, during whose successive mayoral- 
ties the monument was in course of erec- 
tion. This is no doubt the word of which 
EKustathius speaks in his Commentary 
on Iliad, xx11. 427, to which Brunck calls 
ourattention. ‘‘ Homer,” says thelearned 
Archbishop, “was not fond of long com- 
pound words; but later writers, and 
particularly Attic writers, employed 
them in great abundance. More es- 
pecially was their use elaborated with 
exceeding great pains in comedy. In 
a little-read comedy of Aristophanes 
(mapa T@ Kaper@ ev tem aovvyder Kop@dia), 
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Sisters dear, tis time for certain, if we mean the thing to do, 


To the public feast to hasten. 


First throw up your right leg, so, 
Then the left, and away to go, 


Cretan measure. 


Cuor. Now must the spindleshanks, lanky and lean, 
Trip to the banquet, for soon will, I ween, 
High on the table be smoking a dish 
Brimming with game and with fowl and with fish, 


All sorts of good things. 


Plattero-filleto-mulleto-turboto- 


-Cranio-morselo-pickleo-acido- 


-Silphio-honeyo-pouredonthe-topothe- 
-Ouzelo-throstleo-cushato-culvero- 
-Cutleto-roastingo-marrowo-dippero- 


- Leveret-syrupo-gibleto-wings. 


So now ye have heard these tidings true, 
Lay hold of a plate and an omelet too, 
And scurry away at your topmost speed, 
And so you will have whereon to feed. 


is found a compound of such prodigious 
length that a man beginning to pro- 
nounce it, could not get to the end 
without stopping to take breath, ov 
Ou€erar TO wav anvevoti.” It may be 
likened to a mviyos after the Parabatic 
verses above. It is, perhaps, not amen- 
able to any strict metrical rules, but 
consists of a string of trisyllables, dactyls 
and tribrachs intermingled. The system 
continues beyond the great word itself 
to the end of rpvBdsov ; and indeed still 
further, if Aristophanes made the ¢ in 
kovioat short. 
ECCL. 
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Therefore foot it neatly, you, 
Brier. Aye, with pleasure. 
1177. AékcBov] An omelet. They have 


been expatiating on the splendour of 
the banquet awaiting them, and urging 
their fellows to hasten to share its 
abundance; but “take,” they say, “a 
platter and an omelet” (a cheap common 
article of food; Lysistrata 562), “in 
your hands, that you may have some- 
thing to dine on”; meaning, we do 
not advise you to trust to our picture; 
you will find nothing to eat except what 
you bring yourself. Compare, Catullus, 
13: 
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Coenabis bene, mi Fabulle, apud me 

Si tecum attuleris bonam atque magnam 
Coenam, &c. 

Well will you sup, Fabullus, at my table, 
Well, if to bring a supper you are able, 
Goodly and rich, with wine to follow afte; 
Also your girl, and merriment and laughter. 
These if you bring, I promise you a pleasant 
Supper we'll have, but (woe is me!) at present 
Nought of his own Catullus has to offer, 
Nought can he find but cobwebs in his coffer, &¢. 
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Brrr. They’re guzzling already, I know, I know. 
Cuor. Then up with your feet and away to go. 
Off, off to the supper we'll run. 


—, 


With a whoop for the prize, hurrah, hurrah, 


With a whoop for the prize, hurrah, hurrah, 
Whoop, whoop, for the victory won ! 





Sir Walter Scott records a pleasantry 
of a somewhat similar character on the 
part of a Highland chieftain who, when 
his French allies, dismayed at the barren- 
ness of the land, inquired at what 
season forage and other necessaries for 
cavalry were to be found in the High- 
lands, replied, “At every season—if you 
bring them.” 

1181. os émt vicn] Aristophanes loves, 


as the play draws to a close, to indulge 
in notes of triumph and anticipations 
of victory. These Bacchic cries (Evol, 
Evae) do not merely celebrate the 
success of Praxagora’s revolution, they 
also prognosticate the poet’s own success 
over his theatrical rivals in the Bacchic 
contest. There is a very similar passage 
in Lysistrata 1292-1294, 


APPENDIX 


OF VARIOUS READINGS 


Tue Ecclesiazusae is found, ia whole or in part, in the following 
MSS. :— 


The Ravenna MS. 

The Monaco (Herculis Portus) MS. (No. 187). 

The first Florentine (No. 31, 15 in the Laurentian Library). 
The first Parisian (No. 2712). 

.. The second Parisian (No. 2715). 


yo 


Only R. and H. give the play in its entirety. But F. and P'. 
omit only about fifty verses at the end, both terminating with line 
1136. P., in Brunck’s time (a.p. 1783), contained the first 444 lines, 
but part of the MS. has perished since then, and in Velsen’s time 
(a.D. 1883) it went no further than line 282. 

All these are collated by Welsen, whose diligence and accuracy as 
a collator are beyond all praise. For the readings of P. between 282 
and 444 we must rely upon Brunck, who did not profess to give 
a complete account of its variations. 

Of these five MSS., R. H. and P. are far superior to the other two. 
F. is full of obvious blunders, destructive alike of the sense and the 
metre. The transcriber of P!. or of the MS. from which it was copied, 
seems to have had before him F. or a MS. of the same type, and to 
have attempted, by emendations of his own, to restore both sense and 
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metre. Sometimes he hits upon the true reading, but far more fre- 
quently he strays further from it than F. itself does. 

The editions of Aristophanes in my possession are enumerated at the 
commencement of the Appendix to the Frogs. With the exception of 
Neobari (No. 6) all the first nineteen, from Aldus to Dindorf, contain 
the Ecclesiazusae. After Dindorf’s I have the following editions of 
the play :— 

(19) Bothe. Leipsic, 1845. 

(20) Bergk. Leipsic, 1857. 

(21) Meineke. Leipsic, 1860. 

(22) Holden. London, 1868. 

(23) Blaydes. Halle, 1881. 

(24) Velsen’s Ecclesiazusae. Leipsic, 1883. 


It should be remembered that my account of the readings of the 
printed editions of Aristophanes is confined to those in my own posses- 
sion. Thus, if I say “ All editions before Gelenius read so and so,” 
I mean that all the editions 2x my possession do so. If I say that such 
a word is read by Fracini, Grynaeus, Brunck, recentiores (I use “ recen- 
tiores”’ as if 1t were undeclinable), I mean that Fracini and Gelenius 
are the only editions 2 my possession before Brunck which so read, but 
that all the editions 7x my possession after Brunck do so. I believe, 
however, that my list contains all the editions of any value. 

I have taken one or two hints from an article in the Quarterly 
Review of October, 1884. From Dr. Blaydes’s critical notes on Frogs 76 
and elsewhere I gather the Reviewer to have been his friend Arthur 
Palmer, the late eminent Professor of Latin in the University of Dublin, 
to whom indeed Dr. Blaydes dedicates his own edition of Aristophanes. 

There being so much fewer MSS. and editions of this play than of the 
Frogs, I have been able to give a more complete synopsis of the manu- 
script readings, and to trace them more minutely through the printed 
editions; though even in the MSS, it did not seem desirable to enumerate 
such matters as an erroneous accent or the omission of an zofa sud- 
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scriptum, unless indeed the error or omission might conceivably point 


to some other reading; whilst in the pyinted editions there are often 


obvious misprints, to record which would be merely to compile a list 


of “ Errata.” 


In the present play too, the names of the speakers are, in 


the MSS., so often omitted, and the dialogue, both in the MSS. and 
in the editions, is so variously distributed, that I have not, as a rule, 


thought it necessary to notice these minor points. 


2. kaAdor é€y evoxorocow H. ¥. P. PL 
Aldus and all editions down to Meineke; 
though Le Fevre had suggested etoxé- 
roo, which Bentley justly condemned. 
R. Meineke, 


KdA\oTov evatoxourw Velsen. 


KdAAloT ep 


Holden. 


evoToyoloy 


The last word in the line is in all the 


MSS. and all the editions before Brunck 
(and Bekker afterwards) written é&nry- 
pevov. Scaliger suggested efnaoxnpévoy. 
Dobree suggests that the Scholiast read 
é(ntnuevov, which is adopted, as the true 
reading of the text, by Holden and 
Velsen, but can hardly mean excogitatum. 
éEnotnuevov Paulmier, Bentley, Jens, 
Brunck, Invernizzi, Dindorf, Bothe, 
Eergk. e&nvpnuévov Meineke. For the 
last three words of the line Blaydes 
substitutes rots codotow eEnupnpevoy from 
the Scholiast’s gloss 7 éyvowa, xcd\\tora 
Tols woots evpnuevov, k.t.X. Butif the 
Scholiast had read rois codoiow éEnupn- 
pevov, he could not possibly have said 
that the évvoia (the meaning) of the words 
Was TOs codvis evpnpevov, so explaining 
idem per idem. And indeed it seems 
pretty clear that the Scholiast 1s really 
explaining eioxédmoicw. Moreover line 6 
seems to show that the lamp was 
placed-in some conspicuous position, as 


the signal to which the women were 
to gather. And while the expression 
yovas in the succeeding line is satisfied 
by the rpoxynddrov of line 1, there is 
nothing to which the expression rvyas 
can answer unless we read ev etoxdrotow 
éE€nprnpevov here. There is not much 
force in Meineke’s objection, ‘‘Suspensae 
lucernae nullum in sequentibus indi- 
cium” (Vind. Aristoph.). The lamp 
was certainly somewhere, and wherever 
it was, there is no mention of it “in 
sequentibus.” 

3. cas R. H. vulgo. diooas F. P. Ph 

4.tmro is the suggestion of Kuster, 
approved by Bergk, and adopted by 
Blaydes and Velsen. do MSS. valgo. 

9. wAnoiov P. vulgo. mdnoias R. 
mArnotos H. F. P'. Junta, Bergk, Blaydes. 
rAnoioy Zanetti, Farreus, Grynaeus, 
Rapheleng. In the preceding line Junta 
and one or two other editions have 
tpor@ for tpdrer. 

10. Aopdoupevay MSS. Brunck, recen- 
tiores. editions before 
Brunck, many of which also omit the 
re which follows. But dAopdovpéver is 
read by Suidas s.v.; and before it was 
known to be the MS. reading had been 
approved by Bisetus, Scaliger, Bentley, 


xopdoupevav 
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Kuster, and Bergler.—émordrny MSS. 
vulgo. ‘“Dedi émicxoroy quod multo 
aptius est”’—Blaydes. . 

11. 6®Oarpov R. H. vulgo. Cf. opupa 
line 1. 6@adpés F. P. P.—ddpov R. P. H. 
vulgo. Odo F. dépou Pi. 

16. cuvdpdv MSS. vulgo.  cvvopar 
Meineke, Holden, “ quienim” says the 
former (Vind. Aristoph), ‘‘facinoris socios 
se faciunt, 1 profecto non verendum ut 
quae cum aliis fecerunt palam faciant, 
siquidem ipsicriminis reitenentur.” But 
the lamp was in fact an active partici- 
pator in, and not a mere spectator of, 
these goings on; the ovr- in ovvopay 
would be meaningless; and Aadeis rots 
mAnoiov is to be understood not of 
betraying acrime, but of gossiping over 
household secrets with the neighbours. 
The MSS. and older 
editions read cvvoice:, but Bisetus (whose 
Greek commentary is given in Portus’s 
edition) says ouveioee ypantéovy, and 
Bentley “Lege ovveioe.”” And ovveicoes 
is read by Bergler and all subsequent 
editors. 

20. mpis dpOpoyv y’ R. H. F. P. vulgo. 
mpos opOpov P'. Brunck.—éoriv. 7 de. So 
the line is read and divided in the MSS. 
and by Brunck and all subsequent 
editors. All editions before Brunck had 
in one sentence kairo: mpos dpOpov y’ 
€or 78 éxxAnoia, generally followed by 
a full stop. Then the next line was 
also one undivided sentence, airixa pad’ 
éorat karadaPety nas edpas, it will speedily 
be time for us to take our seats. And H. 
too omits the & after xcaraAaBetv. But 
otherwise all the MSS. and Brunck and 
all subsequent editors read and divide 
the line as in the text. 

R. Dindorf, Bergk, 


17. cuveioes. 


22. Pupdpaxds 
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recentiores. Sqvupdpayés H. F. P. P'. 
vulgo. Phyromachus is several times 
found as a proper name; Sphyromachus 
never. Brunck commences the line 
with ws instead of ds. 

23. éraipas MSS. and all editions 
before Dindorf, except Junta and Gor- 
mont who have érépas, obviously a mere 
copyist’s error, since it ruins the metre, 
neither Junta nor Gormont, nor any 
other editor before Dindorf, introducing 
into the line the particle rws, The 
MSS. however have wws though they 
do not know where to locate it, R. and 
H. placing it before, and F. P. and P'. 
after, the participle. It 1s, as Meineke 
admits, “ perquam incommoda,” and is 
probably interpolated from some gloss, 
perhaps from the very scholium cited 
in the first note in the commentary. 
Nevertheless Dindorf introduces it into 
the text, though in order to make the 
line scan, he is obliged to resort to the 
old error of Junta and Gormont, and 
to substitute érépas was (which is read 
by no MS. or edition) for the éraipas of 
the MSS. and (save as aforesaid) al! the 
editions. And he is followed by all 
subsequent editors, who generally con- 
nect érépas with édpas the other seats 
(Meineke ubi supra), which I confess 
seems to me perilously like nonsense. 
Velsen reads ras 8° érépas, as if the 
speaker and her friends were to take 
the seats assigned them by Phyromachus, 
and the other women to sit where they 
could, out of sight. All these difh- 
culties are avoided if we retain the 
genuine reading éraipas. About the 
participle which follows there is, as it 
seems to me, much more room for doubt. 
H. and all the editions before Brunck 
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have xadyaOcCopevas. And this is to some 
extent approved by Bentley who refers 
to the explanations given by Hesychius 
and the Etymol. Magn. of ayaé:Copeérn, 
viz. dyaOa déyovoa and ovvexds ayaba 
réyovoa. And if the passage 1s cited 
from Agathon, the employment of aya- 
biterda for cidyuety is just one of the 
little conceits which we should expect 
in his language. Bentley however him- 
self suggested xdyxaOiCopévas, and this, 
or the cognate form xdyxabefopevas, is 
adopted by Dindorf, Bothe, Bergk, 
Meineke, Holden, and Blaydes. Scaliger 
had previously proposed é¢yxa@iCopevas, 
which is followed by Brunck, Invernizzi, 
Bekker, and Velsen. I confess to a 
strong leaning towards kdyaiCopevas, 
but the word is not found elsewhere, 
Bentley’s alteration is very slight, and 
seems strongly supported by the scho- 
lium above referred to, and by the 
Scholiast on this verse, and I have 
therefore adopted it. Another sugges- 
tion by Bentley was det for det, but 
this was on the old reading in which 
xaranaBeiv was governed by ¢ora. See 
on 20 supra. The other MS. readings 
are kwraitopevas R., xadaytaopévas 
a ri wa 

24-296. ri dar... rabetv. These three 
lines are omitted by F. P. P’., the tran- 
scriber’s eye having passed from the 
final \adetv of line 23 to the final Aabeciy 
of line 26. Brunck indeed changes, 
from his own conjecture, the second 
Nabeiv into AaBet and is followed by 
Invernizzi, Dindorf, and Bothe. But 
there is no ground for this alteration. 

25, rovs ma@yovas H. vulgo. 
yovas R. though it retains the ots 
which immediately follows. 
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26. 7 Oaipatea all editions. 


patria R. oP aiparia H. 
29. rvyxarvn. So all the editions, and 


so (except that it omits the iota sub- 
script) P'. rvyydaves R. H. F. P. 

30. Turvy A. It is not easy to say how 
many women take part in the ensuing 
conversation, or in what manner they 
should be described. The MSS. give 
us but little assistance. R. F. P*. gene- 
rally omit the speaker’s name alto- 
gether, whilst H. and P. have simply 
yurn tes, or Something equally indefinite. 
The editions before Brunck merely 
indicated the speakers with the exception 
of Praxagora by yv., and when two 
women speak consecutively, introduced 
the second as ér. or @AX’. Brunck dis- 
tinguishes nine women, other than 
Praxagora, calling them yv. a’: yv. B': 
and so on down to yw. v. This was 
followed by Invernizzi, Bekker, Dindorf, 
and Bothe. Bergk rightly reduced the 
speakers to four: calling them Praxa- 
gora,two women, and the Chorus. And 
so, in substance, Meineke, Holden, and 
Velsen. Blaydes, omitting the Chorus, 
reduced them to three: making the 
second woman give one account of her- 
self in 37-40, and a totally different 
account in 54-56. This seems an im- 
possible arrangement. The latter lines 
are obviously spoken by a woman who 
has just hurried breathlessly m. Bergk 
gives to the Chorus the present speech 
30, 31, and 42-45 infra. The reasons 
for my own arrangement will be found 
in the commentary. 

31. mpooidrvtwy. Bentley suggested 
mpoo.oveav, which Blaydes introduces 
into the text. 


82. 8€-y ipas R.H.P'.vulgo. 8 Spas 
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F, P.—éypnydpew R.A. P. F. Invernizzi, 
Bekker, Bergk. eéypnyépovy P4, Brunck. 
éypnyop® edd. before Brunck. éypnydpn 
Dindorf, Bothe, Meineke, Holden, and 
Velsen. nypnydpn Blaydes. The deter- 
mination to eradicate however 
strongly supported bythe MSS., is due to 
the statement foundin the grammarians 
that the termination -y is Attic, and -ev 
Hellenic: as for example Moeris 76m, 
"ArrikOs. dew, ‘EAAnvixés. But I have 
already had occasion to point out (in 
Appendix to Frogs 819) that “Hellenic” 
does not mean ‘un-Attic,” and Pierson 
in his note on Moeris, ubi supra, shows 
that the termination -ev is In some 


“ELV, 


places required by the metre. See 
infra 650. 
34. éxxakéowpat R. H. vulgo. éxka- 


Aéoopat P. FB. éexxadéooopar P'.—Opvyo- 
vaca RK. and (by correction) H. And so 
all editions before Portus. 
Portus and subsequent editions till 
Bergler, who restored 6pvyovéca, which 
is also read by Bekker, Meineke, re- 
centiores. Bergk however has épvyavéca. 
rpvyovaca F. P*, Brunck, Invernizzi, 
Dindorf, Bothe. rpvyavéca P. These 
are all variations of the same word. 

40. AaBetv, So every edition except 
Velsen’s. All the MSS. have \aBay, but 
in R. the words avrod AaBwy are by a 
second corrector changed into air 
ovAaBov. Blaydes approves, and Velsen 
reads, ’Aaov. 

42. mapovocay MSS. Invernizzi. aap- 
wovaav Dindorf, Bergk, Holden, Velsen. 
mpootovoay every other edition, mapr- 
ovcayv was introduced by Dindorf under 
the mistaken notion that it was the 
reading in R.: and no doubt Bergk and 
Holden adopted it in the same belief. 


Opvyavaca 
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Velsen was aware that R. read mrapotoay, 
but says “mapiotcay nescio quis primo- 
rum editorum.” This however is another 
mistake: it was nowhere read before 
Dindorf. In itself it seems a probable 
reading, this being the wdpodes of the 
First Semichorus, and the word being 
easily corrupted into mapotcay, but it 
is entirely destitute of authority. Npoo- 
tovcay is obviously merely adopted from 
the mpoctdytay, mpoctovoas, &c., of the 
context. 

43. xatopooey R. H. Invernizzi, re- 
centiores, except Bothe and Blaydes. 
katopooe P, ceteri. The line is omitted 
in F. and P'. 

45. nuov. These three lines are at- 
tributed to Praxagora by H. and P., 
and the editors generally. This made 
npoev incomprehensible, since Praxagora 
was not herself one of the women 
hastening to the signal lamp. Meineke 
therefore proposed to change jpay into 
7 ppv, and Holden so reads; whilst 
Velsen would change it into nui». But 
when it is perceived that these are the 
words of the Coryphaeus, jay is as 
natural here as npivin the corresponding 
exhortation, Wasps 242. For xapeBiv@wv 
(R. H. P. and vulgo) F. and P*, have 
KapeBivOov. 

06, éumAnpevos 
tiores. éumAnopévos 
before Brunck. 
There is a similar variation in the MSS. 
in Wasps 424, 1127. 

57. dy avépopat. Dawes, Brunck, re- 
centiores, except Invernizzi. dveipwpat 
R. H. and all editions before Brunck. 
av eipopa F, P. P'. Invernizzi, On the 
reading dveipwpat, universal up to his 
time, Dawes observed, “lonicis quidem 


R. Brunck, recen- 
H. P'. editions 
épnerAnopevos EF. PRP, 
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poetis etpopa et avefpopat adhibere per- 
missum est; Atticis vero non item. Sed 
neque formae subjunctivae aoristum vel 
secundum cum vocula ws absque dv 
conjunctum apud Nostrum legisse me- 
mini. Itaque, utraque re postulante, 
rescribo as dy dvépoua rade. Fecisse 
videtur prima verbi dvépwpa syllaba ut 
desideraretur vocula totidem literis con- 
stans. Postea autem corrector aliquis 
versui claudicanti subvenire volens, av- 
eipwpa imperite scribere sustinuit.” 

61. Adxpns the second corrector of 
R., and so P. (but with space for a 
letter left between the o and yx). And 
so all the editions from Gelenius down- 
wards. Adypns H. Aldus, Fracini. R.’s 
original reading was Adyxuns, and so 
Junta, Gormont, Zanetti, Farreus, Gry- 
naeus. Adyxns F. Adxous corrected into 
A€xous P', 

62. 6760 dvnp Dawes in his note on 
Plutus 1141 (1139), Bekker, recentiores. 
The MSS. and the editions before Bekker 
have dvjp, though R. (and R. alone) 
recognizes the aspirate by reading 6766" 
instead of émé7r. In the same note 
Dawes proposes .or éyAravdpnv (MSS. 
vulgo) éxAravéunv ; and so Porson in his 
Adversaria, observing that the first 
syllable of y\taivw is long in Lysistrata 
386. I have followed these authorities, 
though I believe the first syllable of 
xAtaivw, as Of yAtapds, to be common. 
Bergk changed éyAtavodpnv into éypa- 
vounv citing Bekker’s Anecd. 1. 72. 28 
xpaiver Oat mpos WAtov" TO NEeydpevov t7d 
TwY TOAAOY emrikale (émikaieoOa, Meineke) 
T® ndio And this is followed by 
Meineke, Holden, Blaydes, and Velsen. 
Meineke in his Vind. Aristoph. says 
that he himself had originally con- 
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jectured éevedavdpny, and refers to Galen 
vol. vi. p. 47 &€& Alou pedavdrnys, ek 
pakpas oxtarpodias \evkérns. And whether 
we read éxAtavduny éypavduny or épedat- 
vopnyv, this of course was the object of 
the women in exposing themselves to 
the sun, though the object seems to have 
been very imperfectly attained. 

65. ro gupoy R. FL P. Pl Junta, 
Gormont, Zanetti, Farreus, Grynaeus, 
Brunck, recentiores. rov Evpov H. 
Aldus, Fracini, and the other editions 
before Brunck. 

66. mparov MSS. vulgo. Meineke sug- 
gests mpanv, which Blaydes adopts. 

67. wpordepns MSS. vulgo. Le Fevre 
proposes wzpoodepes, which is approved 
by Bentley. 

69. tu R. H. qi F. P. P'. vulgo. 

70. xadév y eyaye R. Bentley, In- 
vernizzi, recentiores. kaddv éyoye H.F. P. 
and all editions before Brunck. This 
being unmetrical, Bentley suggested 
kadov y éywye, which is confirmed by R., 
and is now universally adopted ; whilst 
Dawes proposed rév kadov which (before 
Bentley’s conjecture and R.’s reading 
were known) was adopted by Brunck. 
éywye kaddv P. 

72. xaravevovot H.P.vulgo. karavetor 
R.  xaravedoat F. xaravevoatre P1— 
yoo R. H. vulgo. yap F. P. Pt. Junta, 
Brunck, Invernizzi, Dindorf, Bothe, 
Bergk, Meineke, and Holden: but yotr 
is in every way better, and is supported 
by the best MSS. 

75. elvopev P. P'. vulgo. etwapey R. 
Bekker, Bergk, Holden. cizwpev H. F. 

79. éxeivo rév oxutadov ov MSS. vulgo. 
éxeivo TO oxvtarov @ Bothe, Blaydes. 
éxeivoy tay oxuTddov ov Suidas, Bergk, 
Meineke, Velsen. 
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~ 81. rév Sjpuovy H. F. P. P'. vulgo.  rév 
Snpnyov R.obyiously a mere mispelling. 
Bothe, Meineke, Holden, 
Blaydes, an alteration which arises from 
& misapprehension of the speaker's 
meaning. ‘riv Anu (vocab. compos. ex 
Sjpos et "Im voce.) e conjectura scripsi ” 
Velsen. F. P.and P'. omit d\ios before 
Bovxodervy, and P'. inserts é0éAee after 
that verb, whence Brunck reads eimep ru 
Bovkodetv €Gédoe Tov Orpuoy. 

8&2. ada’ aye’ Dindorf, Bergk, and 
all subsequent editors. y<@ R. (but 
with a space left for aX’ a) and Bekker. 
rAéye@ H. P. F. Junta, Gormont, Gry- 
naeus. Aéyo6’ P!. Aldus and, with the 
exceptions just mentioned, all editions 
down to Brunck, who changed déyoe” 
into Aéyor’? dv and so Invernizzi and 
Bothe. Dindorf’s excellent emendation 
admits of no doubt, and it is very prob- 
able, as Blaydes suggests, that the MS. 
errors arise from the fact that the ad in 
aia was attracted to the prefix T'YNH 
as if the meaning were yuvy dAdy. 
Throughout this opening scene great 
confusion has been caused by the in- 
genious ‘but unnecessary transposition 
of the lines made by Bergk and other 
recent editors. 

83. ory dotpa MSS. vulgo. 
raotpa Cobet, Meineke, Velsen. 

85. npeis BadiCerr. ‘This line is omitted 
im F, P', | 

86. dare Set oe MSS. vulgo. 
dct pe Bergk. Gore det ye Meineke, 
Holden. dor’ éxet ye Blaydes. 

87. trav mpuraveay RK. H. P. (except 
that in H. the v is written a) vulgo. 


7@ wputdveo F, Pt, 


TO =Onptov 


> oN 
E€OTL 


ef 
@OTE 


7) TOY mpuTavewy 
Junta, Fracini, Gormont.—xaravtixpv P'. 
Brunck, recentiores. The other MSS. 
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and older editions write it in two words 
kar avtixpv. H. has xar’ dvtixo, obviously 
a mere error of writing. 

91. axpo@yny R. HH. F. P. vulgo. 
cxovoiuny P!.— dpa Dobree, Meineke, 
Holden, Blaydes, Velsen. dpa MSS. 
vulgo. Bergk strangely reads dpds and 
explains “ Intelliguntur solennes preces 
et dirae, a quibus conciones inchoa- 
bant.” 

92. no. R. Bekker, Bergk, Meineke, 
Velsen. pou H. F. P. P!. vulgo. Brunck 
had already said “ elegantius esset 
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prot. 
94. mapapnyvaa R. H. P. P'. vulgo. 


napadhaynva F. Junta, Gormont. 

95. ovxody R. H. vulgo. otk dv FL P. P'. 

97. rév Doppicwv R. H. Junta, Gor- 
mont, Portus, recentiores. 
Aldus and all editions, except as afore- 
sald, before Portus.  rhv 
EP. Pe, 

98. éyxabi(éuecOa R. H. P. Aldus, 
and except as hereinafter mentioned, 
all editions before Bergk. éyxaée(éperOa 
Junta, Gormont, Grynaeus, Dindorf, 
Bergk, recentiores. éyxabe(opeba KF. ad 
kabeCopeOa P!.—mpdrepa KR. H. PL PL 
vulgo. m«édrepae Junta, Gormont. sé: 
repa EF, 

101. jynoad’ F. P. P'. vulgo. jynoel 
R. H.—épév MSS. vulgo. Cobet sug- 
gested é6pay, which Blaydes introduces 
into the text. It seems difficult to make 
sense of dpav, without omitting pas, 
and if all the MSS. had read épay, it 
would have been necessary to restore 
Op@v. 

105. roc vy MSS. vulgo. Bothe con- 
jectured rowvy, which Meineke and 
Holden adopt. Blaydes reads rot 67. 

106. rocotrov MSS. Brunck, recen- 


A , 
TO Poppa tov 


Poppiovov 
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tiores. rogovrdy y Junta, Gormont, 
Bergler. rogovrov y Aldus, and except 


as aforesaid, all editions before Bergler. 

110. gvvovcia R. F. P. PX. Junta, 
Gormont, Brunck, recentiores. 
H. and (with the exceptions aforesaid) 
all editions before Brunck. 

112. doo R. P. vulgo. 
a nae 

113. wdetora R. H. P. PL vulgo. 
mreiora F. Junta, Gormont. 

115. ov« ofa MSS. vulgo. Meineke, 
in his Aristophanes, suggests of5’ oida 
(which Blaydes adopts) or ed ofSa. The 
reason for this suggestion was not appa- 
rent, but in his Vind. Aristoph. he gives 
the following explanation: ‘ Praxa- 
gorae dicenti ré omodeioOat mulieribus 
per fortem fortunam suppetere, altera 
respondere vix potuit ov« oida, sed ed 
oida.” Itis plain therefore that Meineke 
altogether misapprehended the speaker’s 
meaning ; for of course she is referring 
to the argument by which Praxagora 
has been endeavouring to meet her 
inquiry, and not to one of the sub- 
ordinate facts on which that argument 
is based,—dewdv 5’ R. H. vulgo. deevdy 
(without 8) F. P. PL Velsen.—i pi 
"pretpia F, P. P*. Bergler, recentiores. 
7 py ‘pretpia R. H. and the editions 
before Bergler. Toup conjectured 7p} 
arreipia. 

117. draws mpopedernoopev MSS. vulgo. 
“That we may practise beforehand.” 
Kidd (on Dawes, sec. 3, p. 84) proposed 
dros mpouedernoaper “That we might 
practise.” And so Dindorf, Blaydes, 
and Velsen. os dv mpopederngoper 
Brunck.—dket R.. H. P. vulgo. 4 F. 
mou a P'” 


118. ay mepidovpévn H. P. F. vulgo. 


é€ovcia 


boa H. aro 
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dy mepioopern RK. wepedupéevn (without 
dv) Pt, 

119. d\Aa. The word was first aspi- 
rated by Meineke, but it was always 
so understood, and translated ceterae 
not aliae. P*. inserts yé before mov. 

122. rovs creavovs R. H. P. F. vulgo. 
Trois orepdvors P*. roy orepavov (at 
Cobet’s suggestion) Meineke, Holden, 
Blaydes, and Velsen.. 

128. 7é po R. H. P. vulgo. ore py 
F. P. roe po: Junta, Gormont, Zanetti, 
Farreus, and Grynaeus.—ddém H. F. 
P. P'. (except that they omit the iota 
subscript) vulgo. dvéer R. 

125. @s Kai Kkatayehacroy 16 mpaypa 
MSS. vulgo. The line is rather jerky, 
but the woman is tying on her beard, 
and is perhaps convulsed with laughter. 
Three editors have rewritten it, each 
differently. Meineke has os xarayeXacrov 
Holden ws xatayeXacroy 
And Velsen (after Cobet) 
ov Kataye\aoTov oor TO mpaypa, With a 
note of interrogation at the end of the 
line. 


TOUTO mpaypa, 
Tpaypa TouTi. 


128. wepipépew R. H. vulgo. qepew 
F. P. Pl—yp) MSS. vulgo. xpi 
Cobet, Meineke, Holden. 

129. mapir MSS. vulgo. aap’ Le 


Fevre, Brunck, Invernizzi, Bekker, Din- 
dorf, Bothe. No reason is given, and 
I can imagine none, for this alteration. 
The plural is clearly required here, as 
in Acharnians 43. 

130. xaOige wapiov. From not per- 
ceiving the obvious meaning of these 
words (see the Commentary) the con- 
jecturers have been busy in suggesting 
alterations. Bergk began by proposing, 
not reading, xdéi¢e Tlaiwy or Lpiopr. 
Meineke reads xd&iQ’ 6 raptmy, and talks 
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of the employment of rapimy to describe 
an orator coming forward to speak, 
which is true but irrelevant. Holden, 
as usual, follows Meineke. Blaydes 
offers seven conjectures for the choice 
of his readers, of which Velsen adopts 
the second. They are (1) xdOi¢e. mapioy 
tis. (2) ndOice. mapite. (3) xdOife. oiya. 


(4) oiya. otoma. (5) Kable, KadOre. 
(6) xd&ile, Tavowy. (7) Srpdt@v, Ka- 
Oe. 


131. wepifov R. P. vulgo. mepd@ov H. 
mwapabov F, P!, Junta, Gormont. 

132. wpiv mew MSS. vulgo. Junta 
and Zanetti have mpty worety and Farreus 
mpl moets, but this can only have been 
per incuriam, since all read idod meiy In 
the following line. Fracini has the same 
mistake in 157. 

135. xkaxet MSS. Junta, 
Brunck, recentiores. 
editions before Brunck. 

139. pedvdvrwy MSS. Junta, Gormont, 
Kuster, recentiores. But with the ex- 
ceptions aforesaid the editions before 
Kuster have pe@vor7’. 

140. omévdovor. R. H. F. vulgo. 
dovot P. P}. 

141. tocair dv evyovr’ Hermann and 
so (or nivyorr’) Dindorf, Bergk, recen- 
tiores. tooatr’ émevyovr Aldus, Junta, 
Gormont, Zanetti, Farreus, Grynaeus, 
and Brunck. 
and so the other editions before Bergk. 
rocai’ta y’ evxovrai P. 


Gormont, 
the other 


> a 
EKEL 


, 
OTEU- 


A > 
rooaiTa y’ evyovr R. P'. 


TocavT evyovrat 
EF. rogatr’ ¢xovra H. . 

142. eumeraxdres Aldus, Junta, and, 
except as hereinafter mentioned, all the 
editions. éxmemoxdres R. Fracini, and 
the editions from Gelenius to Le Fevre 
(inclusive), and Invernizzi. Scaliger 
however preferred ¢umemoxdéres which 
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was restored by Kuster, and has since 
been universally read: H. and P., two 
good MSS., read éeumemraxdres, which 
must be intended for épaemaxdres, just 
as the éxmenraxdres of F. P'. must be 
intended for éxmemokéres. 

144. «déno’ R. Fracini, Gelenius, and 
subsequent editions to and including 
Le Fevre, and Bekker, Dindorf, Bergk, 
recentiores. «xd6.¢’? H. P'. and the other 
editions. xa%¢e P. F. 

146. diver R. H. P. and all editions 
before Dindorf. day P!. and (without 
the iota subscript) F. It was silently 
introduced into the text by Dindorf, 
and so Bergk, recentiores.— ork’ adavav- 
O6ncopat R. H. Invernizzi, recentiores. 
gore chavavOnoopar F. P. P*. Junta, 
Gormont. But otherwise the older 
editions have gorxev adavavOnoopat. 

150. dcepecoapevn Schaefer (ad Dionys. 
de compos. verb. p. 164), Bekker, recen- 
tiores. diepecopevn MSS. edd. before 
Bekker.—ry Baxrnpia R. H. vulgo. ijs 
Baxrnpias F. P. P*. Junta, Gormont. 

151. érepov dv R. vulgo. érépwv av H. 
av érepov P?, Meineke, Holden, Blaydes, 
and Velsen. dy rov érepov F. P. 

152. Ww’ exaOnuny H.-R. Ps Pt. vulgo. 
nv ekaOnpny R, 

153. éunv piav. These words have not 
found favour with some eminent scho- 
lars. Dawes proposed éyjv Biavy, Toup 
yvepny éunv, Kidd (editing Dawes) popny 
éunv; Reiske at first conjectured épiy 
Biavy, but was afterwards convinced by 
Valcknaer that the MS. reading is cor- 
rect, and says, ‘Subintelligitur yvopnr, 
et idem vult atque si dixisset xara ry 
ényy Kairor puas yvopnv.”’ Meineke sug- 
gests Mixay, as the name of some female 
vintner. But no one has altered the 
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text except Velsen, who for piav sub- 
stitutes rivas. 

154, roto. R. H. and all editions before 
Dindorf. rots F. P. P'. Dindorf, recen- 
tiores. See on 167 infra. 

157. mety y’ R. Invernizzi, recentiores. 
meiy (without y) H. F. P. P’. and all 
editions before Invernizzi. 

159. eirotca MSS. vulgo. 
Blaydes, Velsen. 

161. éxxAnowoovc. This was sug- 
gested by Bentley, and afterwards by 
Kuster in his notes, but it was first 
introduced into the text by Dindorf, 
who is followed by Bergk and all later 
editors except Holden.  éxxAnoragove’ 
MSS. and all editions before Dindorf, 
and Bothe afterwards. 
unmetrical in all the MSS. except P1 
which for ovx dv has ov, and in all the 
editions except Brunck and Invernizzi 
who follow P'. here, and find room for 
dy after érepov in the following line. 
Holden reads éxxAnotéo’ which was an 
invention of Buttman. 

162. rad7’ MSS. Junta, Gormont, Din- 
dorf, recentiores. rovr’ vulgo. 

166. & dvornve F. P'. Aldus, Junta, 
Gormont, Blaydes, Velsen: 
R. H. vulgo. This and several other 
lines in this part of the play are now 
missing in P, 

167. éxetvov' éemBrévaoa R. F. P. PL 
and all editions (except Aldus, Junta, 
and Gormont, who with H. read éxeivoy" 
ei re BdeWaca, obviously a mere mis- 
spelling) before Dindorf. Elmsley at 
Ach. 178 making a vast number of 
corrections to support a very doubtful 
rule of his own invention, proposed 
exewovi. Bdéyraca and so Dindorf, Bergk, 
recentiores. But the compound ém- 


elmas ov 


exkAnotd(ovo 18 


> 7 
av Ovotnve 
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Brépaoa seems far more suitable. At 
the commencement of this line, by a 
very singular mistake, all editions before 
Brunck read pa A? "Entyovov. 8v *Ent- 
yovoy, the MS. reading, was replaced by 
Brunck and has since been universally 
received.— Perhaps it is wrong to speak 
of Elmsley’s rule, because he doesnot pro- 
fess to lay down any absolute rule. He 
merely says, “ Longe rarius quam puta- 
ram anapaestum in hoc metri genere 
inchoat ultima vocis syllaba.” And he 
adds that of the places in which such 
an arrangement occurs, many admit of 
an easy emendation, giving as his first 
example, kcal roiou devaxtapotow éEarrare- 
pevnv, where he would change rotcx into 
And this doubtless is the reason 
why, in 154 supra, Dindorf prefers rots 
the reading of the inferior, to roicx the 
reading of the better, MSS. But if it 
is admitted, as it is, that Aristophanes 
sometimes so wrote, it is merely a 
question of the MSS. and of the ear, 
whether he did so in any particular 
instance. 

169. dmreppe R. H. P. P'. vulgo. émeppe 
F.—x«déno’ R. Fracini, Gelenius, Portus, 
recentiores. «xd0nc6’ H. F. P. P’. and 
(except as aforesaid) all editions before 
Portus. 

170. pay y H. F, Pt. and (except as © 
hereinafter mentioned) all editions be- 
fore Invernizzi: and Bothe, Blaydes, 
and Velsen afterwards. jpav y Zanetti, 
Farreus, and Rapheleng. tpev (with- 
out y) R. Invernizzi and the other 
subsequent editions. P. has only the 
first two words of the line. 

171. rovdi H. F. P. P. vulgo. roy dy R. 

172. xaropbecaca R. H. P'. vulgo. 


katopOaoas F. P. 


TOUS. 
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175. ewot S€ MSS. vulgo. eyorye 
Brunck, Bekker. But if the pév two 
lines above is correct, 5¢€ seems necessary 
here. Praxagora does not make a clean 
cut between her two characters of 
Woman and Orator. 

174. dcovmep R. F. P. Pt. vulgo. dcop 
nap H. 

175. Bapéws mpdypara R. H. vulgo. 
But F. P. P!. make Bapéos the last word 
of the line, and Suidas, s.v. mpoorarns, 
the first. Blaydes follows Suidas. 

179. wretov H. F. P. P!. vulgo. adetov 
R. Zanetti, Farreus, Grynaeus, Raphe- 
leng. 

180. Svoapécrovs R. F. P. P*. vulgo. 
dvcapérovs H, Aldus and none other. 

181. didreiv pev MSS. Portus, recen- 


tiores. qirciv (without pev) editions 
before Portus. 
183. 7». The word is variously ac- 


cented in the MSS. and early editions, 
some having jv, others jy, others hv. 

185. iyyoupeoOa R. H. P'. vulgo. jyor- 
peda F. P.—ypopévov R. H. F. P. vulgo. 
xXpopeda Pl. 

188. pucOopopety Cnrovyras R. H. vulgo. 
puaOodopodvrras F. P. P*. Junta, Gormont. 

190. épooas. All the MSS., and all 
the editions before Meineke have ové- 
paoas. Bentley saw that dpooas was 
necessary (for any man might name, 
though only a woman would swear by, 
Aphrodite), but seems, per incuriam, 
to have written it durvoas. And dpocas 
is read by Dobree, Meineke, recentiores. 
—yapierra y Gy R. H. FL P. vulgo. 
xapievr’ dyay Ph. 

191. eéras MSS. vulgo. eimes Brunck, 
Invernizzi. 

192. cirov MSS. Brunck, recentiores. 
elr@ all editions before Brunck, 
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194. daoXew MSS. vulgo. Bergk sug- 
gested and Blaydes reads damonXcio€’. 

195. 6) 6’ F. P. P4. Bentley, Elmsley 
(at Ach. 10), Brunck, Bekker, recen- 
tiores. 67 y' R. H. all editions before 
Brunck, and Invernizzi afterwards.— 
ray dé pynropov R. H. F. P. vulgo. kal 
Tay pyrépev P}, 

197. vats R. H. F. P. vulgo. ras rats 
P!.— 67 (with a stop after cadéAxew) R. F. 
Dindorf, Bergk, recentiores. 67 (with 
no stop after xa@éAcev) H. all editions 
before Dindorf, and Bothe afterwards. 
dé P. P.—xadedeew R. FL P. P!. vulgo. 
kadédxet H.—r@ mévynri R. H. F. P. vulgo. 
rois mévnou Pl.—pev Sdoxet R. H. P'. vulgo. 
pev oot Ooxet F. P. 

198. kat yeapyots R. H. vulgo. yewpyois 
(without cai) F. P. PY 
- 199. #yOeoGe Reiske, Dindorf, Bergk, 
recentiores. dyGecbe H. F. P. Pt. and 
all the other editions. dyéerda R. 

200. viv MSS. vulgo. viv & Dindorf, 
Holden, Blaydes. Later in the line, 
the od is omitted by Junta and Gor- 
mont. 

202. dpiterac H. vulgo. 
F, P. Junta, Gormont. dpeiferar R. od 
xpncere (a mere gloss) P'. dpiterar seems 
perfectly right (see the Commentary), 
but many effagrts have been made to 
amend it. Bentley proposed @ozifera 
or &di¢erar, Hermann dpyi¢erar, an anony- 
mous writer in the Classical Journal 
épiterat, Meineke wpagera, in the sense 
of delicias facit, Velsen 
Meineke’s conjecture, though intro- 
duced into the text by himself, and 
adopted by Holden, Blaydes, and Velsen, 
is far the most unsuitable of all: for 
Praxagora is plainly on the side of 
Thrasybulus, and she is, in this section 


3 ¢t , 
ovx opi¢erat 


epeloerat. 
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of her speech, criticizing the action of 
the People in regard to their foreign 
relations, not satirizing the airs and 
graces of any individual orator. In 
the next line Blaydes changes atros 
into airjy which he does not explain, 
and which (as he reads wpagerac) it is 
not easy to understand. 

204. dvnp. The MSS., and editions 
before Bekker, read avjp, but Bentley 
perceived that the article is required, 
and the aspirate is added by Bekker 
and all subsequent editors. 

205. yap éor R. EF. Pt. Bekker and all 
subsequent editors except Meineke and 
Holden. y’ dp’ éor H. all editions before 
Bekker, and so Holden. yap dor P. 
dp éot Meineke. 

207. idia R. Le Fevre, recentiores. 
idia H. F. P. P*. edd. before Le Fevre. 
—oxoreico@? R. H. vulgo. Brunck has 
oxo7etO in his text, but reverts to oxo- 
wetoO in his notes. okoneis F. P. P!.— 
ms R. H. vulgo. ci F. P. Pi—xepdavet 
R. H. F. P4. vulgo. xepdaveis P. 

209. meiOnobe R. FL P. PY. vulgo. 
meibeoGe H. Rapheleng. miénode (on 
Cobet’s suggestion) Meineke, Holden, 
Blaydes, and Velsen. 

211. jpas -MSS. Junta, Gormont, 
Brunck, recentiores. wtyas the other 
editions before Brunck. 

212. rapiaor R. H. F. vulgo. 
P;.Ps 

213. Aéye Aé€y’ Junta and Gormont 
omit the first NéEye. 

216. Bdrrovot R. FL P. PP. vulgo. 
Bddrrover H. 

219. «t wov re Dobree, Bergk, recen- 
tiores. «i rodro MSS. vulgo. Dobree’s 
translation (as to which see the Com- 
mentary) must have arisen from his 
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not observing that the sentence is inter- 
rogative; but the note of interrogation 
at the close of the next line had already 
been introduced by Brunck, who is 
followed by all subsequent editors except 
Bergk and Meineke. 

220. xarvov R. H. P. vulgo. 
Junta. ye kaxoy P!. 

221. wpo rod Bekker, recentiores, ex- 
cept Bothe. But as a rule the two 
words are united into one, wporov, here 
and elsewhere in all or most of the 
MSS. and vulgo. 

223%, mérrovot x.t.A. This line was 
introduced from R. by Invernizzi. It 
is omitted in all the other MSS. and in 
all editions before Invernizzi. 

226. atrats P', “ Hotibius,” Bekker, 
recentiores. avrais R. H. F. P. and all 
editions before Bekker, except Portus, 
Scaliger, Le Fevre, and Brunck who 
read avrois. 

227. oivov didrovo’ etlwpoy Somep kal 
apo tov Hanovius, Bergk, Blaydes. The 
MSS. readings are unmetrical. rév otvoy 
eUCopov didovo” Somep kai mporod R. H. 
Le Fevre. And so (with girotcw for 
gitoto’) F, P. PL In Aldus the reading 
of R. H. is made metrical by omitting 
the xai. And this is followed by all 
editors (excepting Le Fevre) down to 
Bergk. But all the MSS. have éomep 
kali mpo Tov as in the eight corresponding 
lines, and this has been replaced by 
Bergk and all succeeding editors. It is 
therefore necessary to make the earlier 
part of the line correspond with 
the other eight, and this is done by 
Hanovius as in the text. Cobet con- 
jectured muciv didovo’” etCwpov which is 
accepted by Velsen. But meiy is not 
only unwarranted, it is superfluous, 
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since et(@poy dedovor is identical with 
mucty etCwpov dirovot, Meineke reads 
eUC(wpov épmivovoty, and so Holden, but 
this is travelling far from the MSS. 

229. mapaddvres R.A PPS Kuster, 

recentiores. mapadodrres H. edd. before 
Kuster. 
» 231. add’ adtd@ tpdrm R. H. vulgo. 
GAa to tpdr@ F. P. Pl. Meineke 
(V. A.) conjectures aAN airayv rpdne. 
Nauck adn’ daro Adyo. 

232. pova R. H. F. P. vulgo. = pdvoy P'. 
Blaydes. 

234. catew entOupycovow R. Inver- 
nizzi, recentiores. catew éemiOvpovow H. 
and all the editions before Brunck, 
except Grynaeus, who saves the metre 
by inserting pev after cafe. Le Fevre, 
however, had conjectured ém@uunoovow, 
and Scaliger pad’ émiObvpotow (which 
Brunck reads); and both Bentley and 
Kuster observed that it would be neces- 
sary to adopt one or other of these 
conjectures. F, P. P'. save the metre 
at the expense of the sense, reading 
catovaww, érudupovow. For etra (RH. P. 
vulgo) F. and P. have « ra. 

235. paddrov MSS. (the line is now 
missing in P.) and all editions before 
Dindorf. Suidas,s.v. Oarrov, says avtt 
Tov paddAov* Ta olTla THS TeKOVoNs Oarroyv 
énimepeey av. It is not easy to see 
what Suidas meant by avri rot paddop. 
It seems as if he, or the grammarian 
he is quoting, were offering a conjecture 
on the line. Porson, however, thought 
that we should read @arroy here: and 
it is accordingly read by Dindorf and 
subsequent editors. But the word seems 
rather out of place. Praxagora men- 
tions two benefits which will accrue to 
the soldiers from their mothers being 

ECCL, 
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in power, viz. (1) they will not be 
recklessly exposed to danger; and (2) 
they will be abundantly supplied with 
provisions.— émurepyeey R. H. P!. vulgo. 
enuméepwyeras FE, 

236. mwopi¢ev. Velsen inserts 6’ after 
this word. But in truth the line is 
merely explanatory of the preceding 
statement. 

239. édow R. H. F. vulgo. This line 
also is now missing in P. édcw ye P.— 
kay MSS. vulgo. yy’ ay Bentley. & dy 
Brunck, Bekker. S& iy Dindorf (in 
notes). ravr’ édy Bergk, Blaydes. Bothe, 
Meineke, Holden, and Velsen annex 
ravta to the preceding clause ra & 
For mel@node (MSS. 
vulgo), idna de is substituted by the same 
editors as on 209 supra.—po R. H. P*. 
vulgo. pou F. Junta, Gormont, Zanetti, 
Farreus. 

240. dudéere R. FL P. P'. vulgo. dcé&<re 
H. SuetEere Aldus alone. This is the 
meaning of the entry in Porson’s Ad- 
versaria, which Dobree professes him- 
self unable to understand. 

243. pera tavdpds MSS. Brunck, re- 
centiores; but R. had originally pe7* 
dydpos, and so all editions before Brunck. 
—akno’ év Ivuxvi RL H. vulgo. @kto’ év 
TIvuci F. P. PL. xno’ év Tyuxi Brunck. 
This line is now missing in P., but its 
reading is given by Brunck. 

244, emer? MSS. vulgo. éxet 7’ Din- 
dorf (in notes), Holden, Blaydes, but 
émetra seems the apt word for intro- 
ducing the consequence of this sojourn 
in the Pnyx.—dxotovo’ MSS. Junta, 
Gormont, Portus, recentiores. dxovo’ the 
other editions before Portus. 

245. Sewn R. H. vulgo. kat dey F. Pt 
Line now missing in P. oe 
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246. orparnyoy R. H. vulgo. 
myye F. P. P4. Brunck. 

247. xarepydon H. F. P4. vulgo. KaTeEp- 
The line is not given by 
Fracini, and is now missing in P, 

248. drap R. H. Ph Aldus, Fracini, 
Gelenius, recentiores. airdp P. F. and 
the other editions before Gelenius. -— 
Aoopnra H. F. P. P!. vulgo. rod0- 


peat R. 


oTpa- 


yaoee R, 


250. rodréd ye R. H. PL. vulgo. roitrdy 
ye F. P. rovroyi Blaydes. 

2058. ed kat katos H, F. P. P1. vulgo. 
kh. omits the 8 cai, and so Fracini. 

254. Nowdop7 R. H. P. vulgo. AatOopet 
Fe P's 

255. eirov R. H. EF. P. vulgo. etroup' 
P'. whence Brunck reads pév ay elrou’, 
and so Invernizzi. Elmsley, at Medea 
266, objects to this, but probably only 
on the ground that it makes the par- 
ticle pev commence an anapaest, as to 
which see his note on Acharnians 127. 
Brunck’s reading seems to me very 
reasonable. 

256. vmoxpovaatv R, Dindorf (in notes), 
Meineke, Blaydes, Velsen. UToKpovca@at 
H. F. P. and all editions before In- 
vernizzl. wvmoxpotowoly P'. Invernizzi, 
Dindorf, Bothe, Bergk. 
Fracini, Bekker. 

208. o° of roféra R. F. Bekker, re- 
centiores, except Bothe. oo: roédra: H. 
and all editions before Gelenius. ge 
rofora. P. P'. Gelenius and all sub- 
sequent editions before Bekker, and 
Bothe afterwards. 

261. KeXevoopey H. P. PL vulgo.  ke- 
Nevcopev R. F. 


¢ 
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262. ravri pev«.t.rd. This single line 
is by H. and all editions before Brunck 
attributed to Praxagora; the Woman’s 
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speech commencing with the following 
line. . 

265. ro R. KF. P. Junta, Gormont, 
Bekker, recentiores, except Bothe. ra 
H. P'. all the other editions before 
Bekker, and Bothe afterwards. 

266. duos dé R. H. vulgo. spas F. P. 
who, however, insert the dé at the end of 
the line. épas ye P}. 

267. eEomodoas R. H. vulgo. 
pudoas FL P. Junta, Gormont. 
judaoats dy PI, 

269. imodcicbe & H. F. P. Pt. vulgo. 
vrobeio be p R. 

270. dvdp’ édeaobe R. F. P. PX. Junta, 
Gormont, Bekker, recentiores. dyvdpa 
Gcaobe H. and, except as aforesaid, the 
editions before Bekker. 

271. peddor R. H. P*. vulgo. 
P. pedro F. 

274. dxpt8as fre Hirschig, Bergk, re- 
centiores. dxpiBoonre R. H. P. P*. vulgo. 
axpiBocetre F. Junta, Gormont. 

275. ravdpet’ dawep y Elmsley, Blaydes, 
Velsen. rdvdpeta ravep H. and all edi- 
tions before Brunck. rdydpeia y’ arep 
Brunck and all subsequent editors 
before Blaydes. rdvdpeid 7 drep BR. F. 
ravdpeid 8 dmep P. P}. 

276. émavaBddeobe P!. Bentley, Toup, 
Brunck, recentiores. émavaBdddeobe 
R. F. P. editions before Brunck, contra 
metrum. 

277. Badi€er’ R. H. P. P!. vulgo. Badi- 
(ovo’ F. Junta, Gormont. ° 

278. tov ‘tpdwov H. F. P. P*. vulgo. 
R. omits ror. 

281. nix’ H. Aldus, Fracini, Gelenius, 
and the subsequent editions before 
Brunck, Bekker, recentiores, except 
Bothe. mvi«’ or mvdx the other MSS. 
and editions. 
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282. omevoad R. F. P. Bentley, 
Brunck, recentiores. onetcacé’ H. P. 
editions before Brunck.—os ciwf éxet 
MSS. vulgo. @s oidy 7’ émet Meineke 
who, also two lines below, alters the 
uramorpéxey Of the MSS. and editions 
into gor’ dworpéxev. With this line P. 
nowends. In Brunck’s time it continued 
to line 444. Between these two lines, 
therefore, we have such readings only 
from P. as Brunck thought it desirable 
to record. 

283. dpOpiow H. F. P!. Junta, Gormont, 
Bekker, recentiores. dpétow R. dpOplws 
the other editions before Bekker. 

285. rovro R. H. F. vulgo. ratra Ph 

286. ws BN mor MSS. vulgo. pn Kal 
wot Elmsley, Dobree, Holden, Blaydes, 
Velsen: Elmsley doubting if s could 


be thus used without ad. Meineke 
proposed iva for as. 
287. nuas MSS. vulgo. Bergk sug- 


gested a full stop after ¢£oric6n, followed 
by niy ydp 6 kivdvvos x.7.d.3 whilst 
Meineke (Vind. Aristoph.) would change 
nas into éppac6’, observing that the 
particle yap “ad illam de virl nomine 
etiam atque etiam usurpando admoni- 
tionem referri non potest.” The yap of 
course refers to the possibility of their 
speaking of themselves as women. 

288. éevdudueva. This, Le Fevre’s sug- 
gestion, is adopted by Brunck and all 
subsequent editors. évdovpeva: MSS. and 
all editions before Brunck. The Scho- 
hast says xaradvdépevae ets tydtkavrny 
ToApay \dOpa.—xara oxéroy R. HO. F. vulgo. 
xardokotoy Pl. xara oxdrov Gelenius 
and subsequent editions before Kuster. 

289. xwp@pev x.t.. In the MSS. this 
first line is both here and in the 
antistrophe divided into a dimeter 
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iambic and (except in P?.) a trochaic 
dimeter catalectic, but the remaining 
twenty lines are divided very much, 
though not quite, as in the text. But 
in all the editions before Dindorf, the 
first line is read as here, and the twenty 
glyconics which follow are combined 
into ten double lines. The present 
arrangement is due to Dawes, Porson, 
and Gaisford (Notes to Hephaestion, 
chap. xi), was first introduced into the 
text by Dindorf, and is now universally 
accepted. For drdpes nmeihnoe yap Pi. 
reads @di yap nreidnoev, apparently with 
a view of getting this line into the 
same metre as the four which precede 
it. 

290. ds dv R. F. P. P*. Dawes, Bergler, 
recentiores. And the reading had pre- 
viously been suggested by Le Fevve. 
as avy H. and editions before Bergler. 


—rov kvédous R. H. F. vulgo. 7° ékxvé- 
gous P}. 
291. yen R. FL PL vulgo. eee H.— 


kexovipevos EF. P. P'. Dawes, Brunck, 
Bekker, recentiores. And so Kuster 
had conjectured. kexovioperos R. H. and 
the old editions, except that one or two 
by mistake have xexomopevors, and one 
or two Kexoviapévol.—oréepyar axopodadrpy, 
Brérov trérptppa, pw) Porson, Gaisford, 
Dindorf, recentiores. The MSS. and 
editions before Dindorf have Brérev 
imdrpippa orépyav aKopodd\pyn, py, but 
the transposition is required by the 
metre. In Dawes’s time there was a 
line missing in the antistrophe, viz. 
éy trois orehav@pacw, and accordingly 
he here omitted pr) dace 7d rpraSodov. 
Bentley suggested an alteration in the 
MS. reading by substituting kdpetyoy 
oxopodddpny for otépya@v oxopodadpy, but 
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the necessary transposition of the lines 
has made this impossible. 

292. rd rproBorov MSS. Brunck, re- 
centiores. The 73 was omitted in the 
editions before Brunck. 

293. a’ MSS. vulgo. ov 6’ Porson, 
Gaisford, thinking that the metre re- 
quires the last syHable of rpimBodor to 
be long. Xapiripidn Bentley, Brunck, 
recentiores. ydpe tipia 7 MSS. and this 
or xdpiTt pia was read by all editions 
before Brunck. Bisetus suggested Xapi- 
quia 7. Le Fevre, says Dawes, ‘ usque 
adeo festivum fuisse video ut quintam 
et sextam ad normam iambicam sic 
exigl voluerit, “AAN & Xapidnue kal 
Spixvde, kat ov Apdxn, |"Enouv xarerelyov 
gavrov, vovy mpocéywv Omws,” and he 
points out a false quantity in each line. 
kai Apakns R. H. F. P. Dawes, Brunck, 
recentiores. xat Apd«n editions before 
Brunck. py dpdyns P*. 

294. cavrd mpocéyov MSS. Junta, 
Brunck, recentiores. 
the other editions before Brunck. 

295. wapayopouets KR. P'. Bentley, 
Dawes, Brunck, recentiores. mapa- 
xopdins H. F. editions before Brunck. 

297. mrnoioe R. vulgo. mAnOiow H. 
manoia F. Junta. adnoivy Pl. Brunck, 
Bekker, Dindorf.— kxadeSovpe@ R. H. 
vulgo. Kkadedotpey FL P. PL 

298. é6réo’ R. H. vulgo. ézas F. P. PL 
——av dén ris R. F. Pt. vulgo. 
Ooxy Tats nuerepats Pitas Blaydes. 

299, yon p BR. H. EF. and all editions, 
except those from Gelenius to Le Fevre 
inclusive, of whom Gelenius and Portus 
omit the »’, and Rapheleng, Scaliger, 
and Le Fevre read ypyv y’. P. has 
Xpn pe. 

300. @3jcoveyv R. H. FL P. Brunck, 


CavrTov, TMpocexov 


av Séxras H. 
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recentiores. dvycozev P’. dOnoopa edi- 
tions before Brunck.—é& dorews R. H. 
vulgo. €& doreos Dawes, Brunck. €évous 
F. P. P’. By prefixing érepos xopds to 
this line, H. and P. recognize the fact 
that a new set of Choreutae here make 
their appearance. 

301. ger AaBetv €AOdv7’ Dawes, Dindorf, 
recentiores. é€A@dvr’ eSet AaBeiv R. H. and 
all editions before Brunck, which Bent- 
ley endeavoured to bring into metre by 
reading ixdvr for éh@dvr’. éA@drtas det 
AaBeiy P, P4, Brunck, Invernizzi, Bekker. 
eOdvres €det KaBerv F, 

302. xadijvro NaXotvres Brunck (in his 
note), Invernizzi, recentiores, except 
Bothe. xaOnvro \adotvres H. all editions 
before Kuster, and so Bothe. 
AadotvtTes KR. exdOnvro Aadotvres Kuster, 
Bergler. «d@nvro Xadovoa F, P. Pi 

303. «vy trois orehavopaow. These 
words are omitted in all the MSS. ex- 
cept R., and in all the editions before 
Invernizzi. RR. has crehavapace and so 
Invernizzi and Bekker, and J think that 
this 1s admissible at the end of a sen- 
tence. See the Commentary on 289. 
But the final vy is added by Dindorf and 
all subsequent editors. 

305. dpyupioy dépov MSS. vulgo. To 
avoid the recurrence of dépwy at the 
close of two succeeding lines (as they 
were in his and all previous editions) 
Brunck, not unreasonably, changed the 
first Pépwy into AaBov, and he is followed 
by Invernizzi, Dindorf, and Bothe. 

3807. avoy kat Reiske, Berek, Blaydes. 
ad kai R. H. and all editions before 
Brunck and Invernizzi and Bekker 
afterwards. xai (omitting ad) F. P. Pt 
Brunck. It is obvious, having regard 
to the strophe, that av «ai is one syllable 


KaOnro 
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too short; and many years ago noting 
the particularity of the dvo and rpeis 
in the latter part of the sentence, I 
came to the conclusion that for av we 
should read eva; and it was an agree- 
able surprise to find that the same idea 
had occurred to Bentley. But I fear 
that the short syllable év- cannot end 
a line like this in the middle of a 
sentence, and I have come round to 
Reiske’s suggestion atov dry, stale, as 
the simplest and most probable recti- 
fication of the metre. Other con- 
jectures are dv kaicas (kai tows), Dawes; 
dy xai mpos, Porson; an emendation 
surely unworthy of Porson, but followed 
by Dindorf, Meineke, and Holden: and 
avrov kai, Velsen. Bothe, for dprov ad 
kat, reads dpridivoyv av cai to the utter 
destruction of the metre. 

312. 7 & H. Gormont, Kuster, recen- 
tiores. 7 & R. F. Pl. the other editions 
before Kuster. 

315. dre 67 O R. H. FL P. Bentley, 
Brunck, recentiores. dre dir P'. ére 
6’ 7° (for #dn) all editions before Brunck. 
An anapaest is not often found follow- 
ing a tribrach; but here the sequence 
is permissible, as Blaydes observes, by 
reason of the punctuation and pause 
between the two feet. 

316.6 & EF. vulgo. oo R. H. PL 
dipay H. F. P*. vulgo. @upa R. 


ol7. 6 Kompeaios R. H. vulgo. 6 Ko- 


mpaios F. P. P'. Junta, Gormont. pod 
Kdrpetos Blaydes. 
319. upéd\xopae R. H. vulgo. édér- 
kopatP., daedxopar FL ddetdduny P'. 
321. ro. R. H. F. vulgo. ye PY 
323. 67. R. H. PL vulgo. ore F, 
3827-330. ris eoriv;...mobev. These 


entire four lines are given to the new- 
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comer, as in the text, by Brunck and 
subsequent editors: but in all the edi- 
tions before Brunck, the words in the 
second line, v) rév Av’ adros Snr’ éeketvos, 
are the answer of Blepyrus to the ques- 
tion asked in the first line; whilst the 
final wodev is also given to Blepyrus as 
a denial of the question asked in the 
previous part of the fourth line: cf. 
infra 389,° 976. But this sense, as 
Brunck remarks, is hardly compatible 
with the ovx which follows. For the 
alteration in the second line Brunck 
has the authority of F. P. P'.; though 
H. is in accord with the older arrange- 
ment, and R. has a stroke at the com- 
mencement of the line, which ig its 
way of introducing a new speaker. 
Brunck refers to very similar passages 
in Terence, Andr. iv. 6,6; Hun. iii. 
4,7: and on the whole it seems better 
to acquiesce in his arrangement. 

332. xpoxwridtov Brunck, recentiores. 
kpoxomov H. F. P. Pt. and edd. before 
Grynaeus. xpoxwriov R. Grynaeus and 
subsequent editions before Brunck. 
These readings not satisfying the metre, 
Bentley proposed but 
Brunck’s cpoxeridiov (a diminutive found 
in Lys. 47) has been universally ac- 


Kpox@ridy yy, 


cepted.—aumixduevos R. HH. vulgo. 
apmeoyopevos FB. aumeyouevos Pt, 
333. gov R. H. vulgo. go F. Pt. 


304. edpov MSS. vulgo. népov Meineke, 
Blaydes, Velsen. 

335. éxéhevoas F. P'. Grynaeus, re- 
centiores. éxédevoa R. H. edd. before 
Grynaeus. 

337. éxrerpumnxey MSS. Kuster, recen- 
tiores. éxrerpumnxe edd. before Kuster. 

340. 7 18 variously accented in the 
MSS., and P*. has «i: as one or two 
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of the older editors; which the iota 
subscript shows to have been a mere 
oversight. 

342. rodro R. (corrected from rodro 
vo), Fracini, Gelenius, recentiores. rovré 
vo H. F. P and the other editions 
before Gelenius. 

344. éya yap MSS. vulgo. Le Fevre 
suggested, and Brunck reads, éywye. 

345. érvyov R. F. P'. Fracini, Gry- 
naeus, recentiores. érvye H. and all edi- 
tions (except Fracini) before Grynaeus. 

346. iéuny P Brunck, Invernizzi, 
Bekker, and (with the aspirate) Bothe, 
Blaydes, Velsen. tezae H. and all edi- 
tions before Brunck. teva F. and 
(except as aforesaid) all editions since 
Brunck. iteve R. The first word of the 
verse is ¢s in R. H. and vulgo, ey in 
F. P*. and Junta. 

347. ctovpay R. vulgo. oicovpay H. 
cisvpavy F. Pl. Bergk.—qdavy H. vulgo. 
gavn RK. F. Junta, Gormont, Zanetti, 
Farreus, Rapheleng. qaxy P'. 

348. youn R. H. F. vulgo. 4 yur P?. 

349. airiy R. H. P*. vulgo. 
avty thy Junta, Gormont. 

350. 6c. R. A. EF. vulgo. doov P', 

302. éxkAnoiay MSS. Aldus, Bentley, 
Brunck, recentiores. thy éxxAnoiay the 
other editions before Brunck. 

354. viv P'. Bentley, Brunck, recen- 
tiores. vuvi R. H. F. P. and editions 
before Brunck.—po. Meineke, Blaydes, 
Velsen. pov MSS. vulgo. 

355. dypds RLF. P.vulgo. aypa H.— 
éykvelcao’ P'. vulgo. éykdAeivas RK. FP. 
Zanetti, Rapheleng. éyxdxcac H. 
Meineke, Blaydes, Velsen. 

. 856. Aaxwrexots H. F. Pt. vulgo. R. 
has aAkwpamxois corrected into Aakw- 
PAaViKOls. 
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357. youu R. vulgo. ow H. In the 
first nine lines of this speech, F. and P?. 
omit the latter part of each alternate line. 
Here from A- (in Aidyvcov) to the end ; 
in 359 from pévov; in 361 from pev yap; 
in 3638 from iarpéy; and in 365 from 
"A- (in 7Apovor). 

860. po ro R. H. vulgo. F. and P}. 
omit the ré, and F. has poe for pov. 

362. avOpwmos Axpadovctos MSS. vulgo: 
and I think rightly, the meaning being 
“this Achradusian fellow whoever he 
is.” Brunck, however, under the erro- 
neous idea that the first syllable in 
axpas is short, prefixed the article, and 
most of the recent editors aspirate the 
word: while Blaydes and Velsen do the 
like for dv@peros. 

363. oty R. H. vulgo. evar KF. P}, 

364. xarampoxroy R. and (ascorrected ) 
H. vulgo. xara mpoxrov F. and (origin- 
ally) H. xara mpoxtéyv P. card mpwxroy 
P'. Brunck, Invernizzi, Bekker, Bothe, 
Meineke, and Velsen. This had been 
previously conjectured by Bentley, and 
was afterwards supported by Dobree 
who refers to Hdt. 11. 84, where it is 
said that all the Egyptian doctors are 
specialists, some of one part of the 
body, and some of another: and some 
But even if 
Aristophanes were intending to allude 
to any real or supposed doctors, ra» 
kata mpaxrov, I do not think that he 
could have forborne to satirize pri- 
marily the vices of Amynon and Anti- 
sthenes. Brunck’s remark, ‘ non minus 
quam ‘medici, innui possunt drauci, 
qua in ambiguitate consistit locus,” 1s 
just as applicable to the reading of 
the best MSS. which he rejects, as to 
that of the worst MS. which he adopts. 
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365. dp otS MSS. vulgo. 
(Hem, scio. Amynon) Bothe. 
Meineke, Blaydes, Velsen. 

366. ‘Avrioderny R. H. F. P. vulgo. 
’AvriaOérn P'. Brunck, Dindorf, Bothe, 
Meineke, Blaydes. ’AvrioOévns Junta, 
Gormont. 

367. dvnp Toup, Bekker, recentiores. 
avnp MSS. edd. before Bekker. 

368. otSey MSS. Brunck, recentiores. 
oide edd. before Brunck. 

372. Xpéuns. The name is found only 
in H. among the MSS., but all the 
printed editions have it. And see line 
477. 

373. éreye R. H. vulgo. éyvos F. P'. 
Junta, Gormont, Zanetti, Farreus. 

374, 7d rns R.H. EF. P. vulgo. ri ris Pl. 
vi dé rs Brunck omitting (with P. and 
Invernizzi) the 8’ after yuvaixds, and 
inserting 75 before xeravov.—dpmréyet 
R. H. F.P'. vulgo. dpnéxyn P.—yerdmnov 
R. vulgo. rpeBomov H. F. P. P4, but 
only Aldus and Junta adopt this read- 
Ing. x:r@voy was introduced by Fracini, 
and has kept its place ever since. 


3/6. arap R. H. P'. vulgo. adrap F. 
And so again infra 394. 
o(¢. vy A’ R. F. P. P. Bentley, 


Brunck, recentiores. v7 rov Aé H. edds. 
before Brunck. Bentley proposed to 
give the words dpOpiov péev odv to Ble- 
pyrus: a very probable suggestion, 
which Velsen adopts. 

379. yéedov R. H. Pl. vulgo. kai yédov 
F. Junta, Gormont. 

380. +d trpr@Borov MSS. Junta, Gor- 
mont, Brunck, recentiores. All the 
other editions before Brunck omit the 
70. 

381. viv 7AOoy F..P'. vulgo. vuvi 7rAOov 
H. vy AC AAOov KR. Fracini, Gormont, 


Gelenius, Rapheleng. 7A Gov v7 Ai’ Reisig, 
Meineke, Holden. viv 5) 7\ov Blaydes. 

382. ovdéy dAdo y Brunck, Dindorf, 
Blaydes, Velsen. otd€éy addo P. Pl. oder 
add\ov R. H. F. vulgo.—rovdi dépar, sec 
the Commentary. tov OvAckoy MSS. 
vulgo. rdov Ov\akoy can hardly be right 
without some alteration in the verse. 
Tyrwhitt proposed ovéev padAov. Brunck 
reads ¢yoy pa Al ovdéy addo y’ I TOY 
“Recte quidem ovdev dAdo ye. 
Equidem versum post 381 excidisse 
suspicor,” Elmsley,in note to Tyrwhitt. 
Invernizzi and Velsen follow Brunck. 
Dobree says “Collato Br. forsan legen- 
dum, add’ vorepos 
aicxvvopae Ma tov At’ ovdév—sed aliquid 
gravioris corruptelae latere suspicor. 
An trovdi frustra ferens tov Gthakov ? Ma 
recte quidem per se: sed facile ex prava 
emendatione oriri potuit, ut supra 167.” 
It seems to me that Dobree intended to 
commence the line with rov&t, instead 
of Ma rov A’, but did not indicate, 
probably had not thought out, the con- 
sequent alterations which would be 
necessary. Meineke reads pa A’ oddé” 
G@\Xov paddov, Which sounds lke a bur- 
lesque of Tyrwhitt’s proposal, but is 
followed by Holden. 

384. 78 aOpdos P'. Brunck, recen- 
tiores, except Meineke and Holden. For 
aOpdos Meineke reads d9pous. nOev adpdos 
H. F. P'. AAO aépdws R. and editions 
before Brunck; the metre, however, 
having been kept right from Gelenius 
downwards by substituting ovdéror’ for 
ovdera@nor. Dawes retaining ovderamor’ 
reads 7\0’ dépdas, Misc. Crit. p. 198. 
Holden has 7A@cy abpéws, omitting the 
civ before mixva. 

385. mdvras oxvrorspos R. Bergler, 


OvXakoyr. 
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recentiores, except Blaydes, and so Le 
Fevre and Kuster had previously con- 
jectured. adyres oxvrorépot H. F. PL 
and all the editions before Bergler, 
taking the words, apparently, as an 
exclamation whispered amongst Chremes 
and his neighbours. Bentley, before 
R.’s reading was known, suggested oxuto- 
<déuots, but left wévres untouched, and so 
Blaydes reads. Several of the older 
editions for 7xdfoyev write eixd Cope. 
387. NeveomAndys RB. F. PX. and all 
the editions except Aldus, which, with 
H., reads NeveomA bes. 
_ 890. 008’ ef pa Aia MSS. vulgo. 
ua Ai ei Meineke, Blaydes, Velsen. 
391. ddexrpvoavy Bekker, recentiores, 
except Bothe. adexrpyav MSS. vulgo. 
392. droipofdy H. and (as corrected) 
R. vulgo. droivogéy F. P'. and (origin- 
ally) R. ; 
393. dsoiyerat R. H.vulgo. ofyerar F. Ph 
394. éru R. H. vulgo. dre FL PL— 
dxyvsov R. H. vulgo. 6yxAos F. P'. Junta, 
Gormont. 


ove 


395. Evvehéyn R. H. Pi vulgo. Evved- 
heyn F. Junta, Gormont. 
397. kaOcivat MSS. vulgo. Schémann 


(De Comitiis, I. x, Paley’s translation), 
after observing that ‘‘the Proedri, in 
giving permission to the people to 
declare their sentiments, are said Adyowr 
or yvopas mporibévar,” adds in a note, 
“Aristophanes uses the expression 
yvopas kabrévat in the same sense, Hecles. 
397, unless we should read mpofetva,” 
and Bergk and subsequent editors 
change xaGcivac into mpodeivar. 

398. mapeiprucey KR. H. F. vulgo. 
wapeprucey P!. Junta, Gormont, Gry- 
naeus. The words mp@ros Neoxdeidns 
are omitted in F. P'. 
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399. avaBog MSS. vulgo. aveBéa 
Blaydes.—aéoorR. F. Pt. vulgo. wédov H. 

400. ov dea R. H. vulgo. as dead PL 
Brunek, Bekker. édeva P. F. 

402. 6s airos R. FL P. P4. Brunck, 
recentiores, and so Le Fevre had already 
conjectured. ws ad’rés H. editions before 
Brunek.—Prgyegapis’ R. H. vulgo. gde- 
Bapi’ F. bdeBavid’ Pt. 

403. 6 & vulgo, though some of the 
early editions give an accent to the 6. 
60’ MSS. 

404. p’ éypnv Brunek, recentiores. pe 
xyenv H. editions before Brunck. pe ypy 
R. F. P!.—éré R. H. F. vulgo. dad P'. 

405, éuBadovra P. H. P'. vulgo. éuBad- 
A\évra Zanetti, Farreus, Grynaeus. éx- 
Baddovra (corrected from éxBaddvra) F. 

406. R. Bekker, Dindorf, 
Berek, Meineke, Holden, Blaydes. cavré 
H. F. P'. vulgo. 

A410. pévrovdackey H. Bekker, recen- 
tiores, except Bothe. The readings of 
R. and P'. though not accented in the 
same way, mean the same thing, pey 
rovghackey R., pevr’ od “hackey P'., and 
the editions before Scaliger. F.’s read- 
ing, however, pévr ov “acxey means the 
very reverse, ‘‘he excused himself by 
saying that he had not a garment to 
wear.’ And this is adopted in Scaliger, 
Le Fevre, Brunck, and Invernizzi. 
Tyrwhitt, supposing this the ordinary 
reading, conjectured pévrot pacxev, and 
so Bothe writes it.—indriov R. H. F. 
vulgo. iparidy y Fo | 

414. cacere R. H. vulgo. 
coonre F. For as at the commence- 
ment of the line Meineke conjectured, 
but did not read, wés. 

A415. xkvapys R. H. F. vulgo. xvageis 
PP 


gavrou 
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417. wdevpires H. F. Pl. vulgo. ahev- 
pirts av R. Bergk. 

420. rév oxvrodeovR. Fracini, Portus, 
recentiores. tov xvdodeWav H. F. Aldus, 
Junta, Gormont. trav oxvrodeav edd. 
between Gormont and Portus. dy Kvdo- 
deyriv P!.—droxXein 17 Ovpa Abresch, Din- 
dorf, Bergk. See Wasps 775. Dindorfin 
his notes, however, preferred the “‘ more 
Attic ” form drox\nn, and this is adopted 
by Meineke, Holden, Blaydes, and 
Velsen. dmoxdivn rH Oipa R. . F. all 
editions before Brunck. amokdivn thy 
Oupav P. ‘The 
reading of the older editions was not 
satisfactory, and Le Fevre suggested 
amox\ein tHv Ovpav, Kuster émikdivy try 
Ovpav, and Brunck dmoxXeion +H Ovpa. 
Brunck, however, adopted Kuster'’s sug- 
gestion, and so Invernizzi, Bekker, and 
Bothe. 

421. édedréro R. H. P'. vulgo. é¢dei- 
herar FE. 

424, adddirapoiBots trois anépos R. F. 
P', vulgo. 
H. 

425. paxpd. R. H. Aldus, Fracini, 
Gelenius, recentiores. paxpdy F. P'. the 
other editions before Gelenius. To 
paxpav F. adds mapéxev. 

426. dmédavoav Navorxidovs R. H. F. 
vulgo. 

427, pera rodto roivvy R. H. vulgo. 
peta tovro viv F. Junta, Gormont. 
rourov evdvs P'. Blaydes. —etarpemis R. H. 
vulgo. etrpemjs F. Pt. 

428. dverjono R. H. Bentley, Bekker, 
recentiores. dven7jdonoev F. P*. edd. before 
Bekker. 

429. xameyeipnoey R. Brunck, recen- 
tiores. kdmtyeipnoev P'. kamexeipnoe H. F. 
edd. before Brunck. 


amok\ivyn ths Ovpas P}. 


addqdirapoBdas tots amdppots 


dnéXavoe Navowpndys P'. 


pera 
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431. éeOopvByoa R. H. P', 
eGopuBrOnoay F. 3 

433. yap MSS. vulgo. Dobree, quite 
unnecessarily, suggested y’ ap’ or ap’, 
referring to Birds 1371, which, though 
similar in language, involves a some- 
what different idea. Yet dp’ is adopted 
by Meineke and Holden. 

436. cat ri eive MSS. vulgo. kal ri 
p etre Holden, at F. Ranke’s suggestion. 

437. py wo totr R. H. P'. vulgo. py 
mour FE. pyodrotr Velsen.—épy R. F. P}. 
vulgo. ¢pe: H. 

438. eve pdvoy H. F. P'. vulgo. ae 
povov R., which, however, has éuée in the 
corresponding part of the next verse. 

440. &@\Aws MSS. vulgo. dddos Gele- 
nius and all subsequent editions before 
Brunck. Tyrwhitt, supposing this to 
be the traditional reading, corrected it 
to addos, but Elmsley, in his note to 
Tyrwhitt, observes “‘d\d\os typographi 
error est, qui ex ed. Gelenii in sequentes 
manavit.” 

441. yuvaika © R.O. FP. vulgo. yuvaixa 
dé y Pl. yvvaika Fracini.—eivar mpayp’ 
épn R. Fracini, Zanetti, recentiores. 
eon mpayp «vat H. F. Pl. Aldus, Junta, 
Gormont.—vovBvarikoy R. Gelenius, re- 
centiores. vovBvorikny Fracini, Gormont. 
vouBaorixoy H. Pt. Aldus, Zanetti, Far- 
reus, Grynaeus. vovBaori Cov F. Junta. 

442. Kove Tamoppnr R. P. Grynaeus, 
Bergler, recentiores. xovr anéppnr H. F. 
all editions, except Grynaeus, before 
Bergler, though Le Fevre suggested 
the true reading. 
Brunck. kai ye raméppnr’ P'. 

443. Ocopopdpoy R. H. vulgo. Geopo- 
ddpor F. P. P, Gecpoddpw Junta. 

444, Bovdcvovre Fracini, Gelenius, 
recentiores. BovAevovrar R. Sovdevorre 


vulgo. 


kovxt tandppnr Dawes, 
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H. F. P'. and all editions, except Fracini, 
before Gelenius. With this line P. 
ended in Brunck’s time, see on 282 
supra: so that henceforth we have no 
assistance from that valuable MS. 

447. xypvoi R. H. vulgo. 
‘‘An ypucov?” Bentley; and so Velsen 
reads. 

448, od papripey y BR. H. vulgo. y' od 
paptvpev F, P', Brunck. yy’ od paprivper 
y Junta. ov paptipeyv (omitting y’) 
Bergk, recentiores. 

451. papripey 7’ évavrioyv H. F. P'. and 
all edd. except Grynaeus, before Bekker. 
paprupey y evavrioy R. Grynaeus, Bekker, 
recentiores. But this would mean 
“at least if they borrowed before wit- 
nesses,’ so limiting his acquiescence to 
cases where witnesses had actually been 
present at the transaction. But it is 
obvious that this is not the meaning of 
Blepyrus. He admits that men would 
cheat, where there were no witnesses to 
prove the loan: but he goes further, 
and adds that they would cheat “even 
_ though they borrowed before witnesses.” 
The 7 is obviously right: the y’ seems 
to have come from 448 supra. 

453. add\a woddka kayada KR. FL PL 
Bentley, Elmsley (at Ach. 178), Bekker, 
recentiores, except Velsen. add woAAd 
ve xayaOd H. edd. before Brunck. dda re 
mo\Ad KayaGa Brunck, Invernizzi. «d\Xa 
modha kayaba Velsen, following Ottomar 
Bachmann both in this, and in placing 
line 454 between lines 451 and 452. 
After xdyaéa F. and P!. write Bddrrew. 

455, emrpémew oe R. H. FP. vulgo. ém- 
rperew ye P!. Brunck, Invernizzi, Bekker, 
Dindorf, Bothe. Cobet. proposed ém- 
sperety Sciv, Blaydes and Velsen read 
They seem to have 


xpvoia F, P}. 


e > ee 
O Tls EmiTpErrety. 
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forgotten the use of oé in 485, 4386 
supra. 

456. ravrars MSS. vulgo. 
vernizzi, Bergk. 

458. dravra tr MSS. (except that R. H. 
for r have @) vulgo. Cobet suggested 
fravr dp which is adopted by Bergk, 
recentiores. But Blepyrus is here 
simply asking for further information, 
not, as in the following questions, 
drawing an inference. 

459, guchey P'. Aldus, Fracini, Gry- 


avrats In- 


naeus, Gelenius, Portus, recentiores. 
évedAev R. and the other editions before 
Portus. 7’ évehdev H. F.—otro R. H. 
vulgo. ote F. Pl 


460. o0& eis R. FL. PL mee 
H. Aldus, Fracini. 

461. ot ére R. Gelenius, secntiieee 
ovde tt H. edd. before Gelentus. This 
line is omitted in F. P’. 

462. ére mpayp dpd Kuster, recen- 
tiores, except as hereinafter mentioned. 
ere mpayp apa R. H. F. edd. before 
Kuster. ¢ére mpayp’ éore P'. Brunck, 
Bekker, Bothe. Hermann suggested 
ér’ dpa mpaypa, which certainly har- 
monizes better with 460 supra. 


ovdets 


463. pekee R. F. Pi vulgo. pedde H. 
ef. 459. 

464. dorevaxti R. F. P+. Brunck, re- 
centiores. dorevaxret H. edd. before 
Brunck. 

465. vv MSS. vulgo. Dobree, on 


Birds 1008, proposed va, that is ro‘s 
TnArukovrots nAixot vo, but I much doubt 
if the words could bear this meaning, 
and nobody but Meineke. has intro- 
duced va into the text. 

467. avayxd(wot R. H. Aldus, Fracini, 
Gelenius, recentiores. dvayxatovort F, P'. 
the other editions before Gelenius. 
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468. xvety MSS. editions before Ge- 
lenius; and Brunck, Invernizzi, Bekker, 
Bothe, and Bergk afterwards. Gelenius 
introduced A.veiy, which flowed on until 
the reading of the MSS. and the older 
editions was replaced by Brunck. Din- 
dorf always changes xiveiy into Bueiy 
on the strength of his own ipse dixit 
on Ach. 1052, “‘ Hac significatione xuveiy 
nusquam videtur dictum esse.” Far 
more accurately Bergler states “ kvety 
in hac significatione saepe usurpatur.” 
Only Meineke, Blaydes, and Velsen 
follow Dindorf here. 

469, 470. These two lines, though 
found in all the MSS., are omitted in 
Aldus, Fracini, Gelenius, Portus, and 
Kuster. 

470. dpioras R. P!. Le Fevre, recen- 
tiores. dptora H. F. and all editions 
in which the line is found before Le 
Fevre. But I think that in most of the 
editions it is meant to annex the re 
which follows, and become the second 
person plural. 

471. dN a R. H. P*. vulgo. add’ fp F. 

Junta, Gormont, asif there were a colon 
after Evvoices. 
_ 473. Adyos ré MSS. and all editions 
before Dindorf. The passage is twice 
cited by Suidas, s.vv. yepairepos and 
popa, and in each case though some 
of the MSS. read Adyos ré, the bulk of 
them have Adyos yé; and the ye is sub- 
stituted for the re here also by Dindorf, 
recentiores. But this alteration does 
not seem to improve the sense.—yepat- 
vépwv R. P*. Portus, recentiores. ynpai- 
repov H. F. edd. before Portus. 

474, do av avénr 7 popa Bentley, 
Bekker, recentiores. 
popa H. F. editions before Brunck. éo° 


eo sk > +s Q 
ood ay avontTa Kal 
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dv dyénra y7 popa R. Invernizzi. dvdnd 
do’ dv kat pdpa P'. Brunck. Le Fevre 
suggested 60° dv dvdnta papa te which 
Kuster in his notes approved, but did 
not adopt in his text. 

481. @vdarre oavriy R. HH. vulgo. 
diAacoe ceavTyy P'. gvdacce ceav-~ 
roy F, 

482. éx rovmis bev MSS. vulgo. Blaydes 
suggests and Velsen reads ¢&dmi0bev.— 
karaguvdén R. H. vulgo. gvdagy F. P'. 
mapapuAdén Meineke, Holden. 
Aa€y Blaydes. It seems probable that 
xarapuAdéy is derived from the preceding 
dvAarre, and has ousted a verb signifying 
the damage feared, whether detection, 
theft, or otherwise. Thus if it were theft, 
it might be some word analogous to the 
TEpLTpayn of Ach. 258 or the améBrtuwe of 
Birds 498. The conjectures proposed 
do not meet the case. 

483. os R. H. vulgo. 6 F. PA 

484. jpiv MSS. vulgo, but Gelenius, 
probably by a printer’s error, has tpi», 
and so Portus and subsequent editions 
until Brunck restored npiv.—d ay ai- 
axuyny depo KR. Brunck, recentiores. 
S aicyvny dépor H. F. and all editions 
before Brunck. 
Pt. 

485. avdpdow F. Brunck, recentiores. 
dvSpdou R. H. P'. edd. before Brunck. 


cov dvu- 


dé y aicyvyny epet 


486-8. mavrayn oKoroupevn, Kal qept- 
oxorovpern R. H. F. vulgo. aeptoxomov- 
pevn (without the xai) P. The antis- 


trophe shows that an iambic dipody 
has dropped out somewhere in this 
and the two following lines; and the 
best way of filling the lacuna, in my 
opinion, is by supplying (with Valcke- 
naer) from Birds 424, Thesm. 666 the 


words ra t70e kat. It seems clear, 
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however, that unless another imperative 
is introduced, as is done by Blaydes, 
the «at before meptoxorovpéevn cannot 
stand, and Bentley’s suggestion to 
substitute «d is adopted by Velsen. But 
I think that the corruption goes a little 
deeper, and that the specific directions 
raxeioe k.T.A. would have been preceded 
by a more general direction such as 
WAaVvTAXT. See Birds 423 ; Thesm 665; 
Eur. Phoen. 265; and I have therefore 
substituted mayrayn for kat mepi-. RB. it 
may be observed separates mept from 
cxorovpeyn, Holden in his first edition 
read ra rnd¢ as I do, but in his later 
edition, not seeing his way to prevent 
the anacoluthon, left the lacuna un- 
filled. The other suggestions for sup- 
plying it are, ravOévde kat, Cobet, which 
is vastly inferior to ra rnde kat, but is 
accepted by Velsen: meptorpédpov (before 
vakeioe) Hermann; ra mdv6’ dpa Meineke; 
and dvdaré’ éras (before py Evypopa) 
Blaydes, which is probable enough, and 
which he places in the text. The MSS. 
and earlier editions have xdketoe, but 
Le Fevre suggested rdxeioe, which indeed 
seems required by rax defcas and is now 
universally adopted. trax defias is the 
reading of R. and this too was suggested 
by Le Fevre and is read by Invernizzi 
and all subsequent editors. ta r éx 
defias H, F. and all editions before 
Kuster. ra y ex defas Kuster, Bergler. 
rat éx SeLiay Pl. ex defiév Brunck, 
who considered the ra 7 to represent 
ra tide which he also read.—-yevjoerat 
To mpaypa RK. H. EF. vulgo. 
and Blaydes amongst many other con- 
jectures suggested ro mpaypa coe yévnrat 
which Velsen adopts. Le Fevre pro- 
posed to get rid of the anacoluthon by 


yévnrat Pt; 
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reading meptoxdret kivoupéry, and Brunck 
by changing the xai before EPO KOT OU= 
pévn into xvxho, but neither of these 
alterations satisfies the metre. 

490. @ppoped’ Portus, recentiores. 
dppopcd’ MSS. edd. before Portus. 

495. nuas overa. Hermann, Dindorf, 
Bergk, Meineke, Holden. ded” jas 
(contra metrum) R. H. vulgo. éWairo 
nuas FB, PY. é&smic@ doy Blaydes (omit- 
ting the x which follows). eédémodev 7 
Velsen.—icws R. H. vulgo. tow F. 
Junta. edowP'. gow Brunck. iov Blaydes, 
following a hesitating suggestion of 
Dobree. idwy Velsen after a still more 
hesitating suggestion of Meineke.— 
karetrn KR. Bergler, Invernizzi, recen- 
tiores. kxatém7y H. F. P*. edd. before 
Gelenius. kardérty Gelenius and sub- 
sequent editions until Kuster, who in 
his text replaced xarénry, but in his 
notes suggested that the true reading was 
kateirot. He probably meant xareirp, 
which in Bergler’s edition is introduced 
into the text. Brunck, who never did 
justice to Bergler, attacked this reading 
as follows: “Quod ex Kusteri con- 
jectura in textum intulit Berglerus, 
XnvOY tows Kareimyn, ineptissimum est. 
Multo satius erat corruptam lectionem 
intactam relinquere, quam sententiam 
tam absurdam ingenioso Comico affin- 
gere. Levis menda cuivis paulo acutius 
cernenti statim in oculos incidit. Scri- 
bendum erat x7pov ow katdrry,et medium 
in nostrum agmen involet.” Unfortu- 
nately for Brunck, before any other 
edition of the play was published, the 
Ravenna MS. was given to the public, 
and entirely confirmed the reading of 
Bergler’s edition : and Bergler’s xareimry 
has been accepted and Brunck’s éow 
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Katarrn repudiated by every subsequent 
editor without any exception. 

496. émi oxas R. H. vulgo. 
Pl, td oxcads Bachmann, Velsen. 

A499. nrep (or Aaep) BF. vulgo. frrep 
R. H. Dindorf, Bergk, recentiores. 
omep P, 

502. pices MSS. vulgo. matoa Arthur 


a n 
ETC OKta 


Palmer.—raiv yrddow MASS. vulgo. rot 
yuaOow Meineke, Holden, Blaydes, 
Velsen. 


503. ddyotou Arthur Palmer. jxovoww 
MSS. Brunck, recentiores. jFxovor edd. 
before Brunck. With jeovow, Dobree 
for waka suggests wader, and Wecklein 
for ovr’ e¢yoveat, and 
Velsen accepts both these suggestions. 

504. nyiv, ® yuvatkes H. F. P’. vulgo. 
@ yuvaixes, npivy R. Bekker, Dindorf, 
Bergk, Meineke, Holden. 

508. yada MSS. vulgo. This singular 
imperative coming in the midst of 
plurals, has naturally been found very 
perplexing. Le Fevre suggested yadare, 
which is read by Brunck, Invernizzi, 
and Bekker. Elmsley at Ach. 178 deal- 
ing with Brunck’s reading, observed 
‘‘Fortasse ydAa ov.” He meant ov to 
represent ovvarrovs, and would have 
read yadda ovvarrovs, not yaa ov ovvan- 
tous. Blaydes offers five conjectures 
(1) xara bpamrors, (2) yatac& vfharrods, 
(3) xakdoac® idamrots, (4) xararé 0 
dnrovs, (8) yadare Barrovs, and in his 
Addenda gives several others. But see 
the Commentary.—ovvarrovs H. F. vulgo. 
cuvarrova’ R. P'.—Aaxwrexds MSS. vulgo. 
mayeovixds Otto Schneider; and so Velsen 
who also transposes this and the follow- 
ing line. 

511. wpiv rov dvdpa pe R. HH. F. vulgo. 
mpl te Opav epe PI, 


peraBadovaa, 
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513. dOevmep éhaSov MSS. vulgo. dev 
mapéAaBov Aldus, Rapheleng. <é@evzep 
mwapékaBov Fracini, Gelenius, Portus, 
Scaliger, Le Fevre.—dfnveykdpny KR. 
Fracini, Gelenius, Portus, recentiores. 
€EnvéeyKapev H. editions before Portus 
(except as aforesaid). 
a Evvéxapev PA, 

514. xeirar & On. I had long thought 
that the true remedy for the deficient 
syllable in this verse consisted in dupli- 
cating the 6) of the MSS., and I now 
find that Bentley here, as in 307 supra, 
ante nos nostra dixerat. ketrae dy R. H. F. 
vulgo, Dindorf alone marking a lacuna. 
ketrat 6€ P!, Various conjectures have 
been made for supplying the missing 
syllable. Le Fevre led the way by 
proposing to insert viv after épyor. 
Bentley suggested & #dn or 89 Tor. 
Brunck read én Keira, which is followed 
by Invernizzi and Bekker. Porson keirat 
piv On. Dobree ketrac cal 67, and so 
Bergk, recentiores.—7d\\a MSS. andall 
editions except Aldus, who has zavra. 

515. Etppopov R. H. vulgo. Evuudépor 
FE. cupdépov P!.—imaxovew MSS. Junta, 
Gormont, Bergler, recentiores. émaxoveuy 
the other editions before Bergler. 

O16. &uppigao? R. H. PL All edd. 
before Gelenius, Rapheleng, Bergler, 
recentiores. €vpuitas F. Gelenius and 
all subsequent editions, except Raphe- 
leng, before Bergler, but the right 
reading had been pointed out by Le 
Fevre, Toup, Dawes, and others. 

517. meptyeivare KR. H. vulgo. 


a Evveveyxdpny F. 


jmapa- 
peivare PF. dae 

518. wacas R. Bekker, recentiores, 
except Blaydes, who with H. F. P'. 
and the editions before Bekker reads 
dmdcais.—tpiy R. F. P'. vulgo. jpiy H.— 
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ypnoona R. F. P'. Grynaeus, Bentley, 
Bergler, recentiores. xpjooua: H. and, 
with the exception of Grynaeus, all 
editions before Bergler. 

522. mapa rov MSS. Junta, Gormont, 
Bekker, Dindorf, Berek, and Blaydes. 
wept rou Aldus, Fracini, Zanetti, and all 
subsequent editions to Brunck. mepi rov 


Brunck. mapa rov Invernizzi, Bothe, 
and Velsen. Cobet suggested od répa 


mapa poryov and so Meineke and Holden. 
In H. and all editions before Brunck 
Praxagora’s speech commenced with 
the words ws cinOikas. 

923. rovri yé cot MSS. vulgo. Elmsley 
on Ach. 108 preferred aot rovroyi, and 
so Blaydes and Velsen read. 

525. xtvev R. H. vulgo. dvev F. PY 

526. ob 67 rad\awv éywye MSS. vulgo. 
Bothe suggested ov 67, radayv, Kétywye. 
Reiske ot dyra, rdday, éywye, which 
is read by Bergk, Meineke, Holden, 
Blaydes, and Velsen.—dpOprov MSS. 
vulgo, cf. 377 supra. dpdpia, on Cobet’s 
suggestion, Meineke, Holden, Blaydes. 

027. otonn KR. H. vulgo. 
Junta, Gormont, Zanetti. ot kat a7 P'. 
ov, kat my Brunck.—ypov R. Bentley, 
Invernizzi, recentiores. jo. H. F. P'. and 
all editions before Invernizzi. 

530. dpdcacay R. F. P*. vulgo. dpa- 


ov mn F. 


covoay H.—é od R. H. F. vulgo. & ay 
P. Brunck. 
odl. yé pot H. F. P'. vulgo. y’ enol 


R. Brunck, Invernizzi, Bekker, and 
Velsen. 

532. évravdd te kaxsy MSS. vulgo. 
Bothe, in his notes, suggested évravdoi, 
and Bergk ¢vrav6i, which is introduced 
into the text by Meineke, Holden, 
Blaydes, and Velsen. Cobet recom- 
mends the further change of re kaxédy 
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into xaxov rt, and Velsen accepts this 
also: but whilst the suggestion of Bothe 
and Bergk is probable enough, that of 
Cobet is open to grave metrical objec- 
tions. . 

533. omep efyov. Meineke, being 
unable to understand these words, 
which, he says, ‘ probabilem interpre- 
tationem non admittunt,” proposes 
oimep etrov, a proposal which nobody 
has accepted. 

535. ei od 75 R. PL. vulgo. 
H. F.—éypny o éyew R. H. vulgo. o° éxphy 
éyew F. Brunck, Blaydes. yéypny éyeuw Pi. 

5365. émBadrtovoa R. F. PL. Bentley, 
Brunck, recentiores. ¢mtkaBotoa H. 
editions before Brunck. Kuster, in a 
note, says, ‘Lege émPadrovod re,” but 
in his text has erthaBodod re, which has 
also crept into Bergler’s text.—rotykv- 


> a 
€t TOVTO 


kiov R. H. vulgo. rod kvkdoy KF. rot 
kuxdov P!, 

538. pdévovy ov R. H. F. Brunck, 
recentiores. povovo’ P'. edd. before 


Brunck. But povovod would mean all 
but, which is not the meaning here. 

540. i” ddeatvorne R. F. PL. Kuster, 
recentiores. It had already been con- 
jectured by Scaliger and Bentley. wva 
Aeaivoywt all edds. before Kuster.— 
numoxopny R. H. P'. vulgo. And this 
seems right, see an excellent note by 
Elmsley on Medea 1128. But Meineke, 
Holden, Blaydes, and Velsen read 
numeoyopny after a grammarian in Bek- 
ker’s Anecdota, p. 281. éumioxdpevor F. 

541. orpopacw MSS. Bekker, recen- 
tiores, except Bothe and _ Blaydes, 
who, with the older editions, omit the 
final v. 

542. xarehimov H. F. P'. vulgo. 
éhevroy R. Bekker. 


KaT- 
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543, xara vi yn R. Invernizzi, recen- 
tiores, and so Le Fevre and Bentley 
had previously suggested. xai kara ti x7 
Fracini, Gelenius, and the subsequent 
editions before Bergler. | 
Gormont, Zanetti, Farreus, and Bergler, 
and so (but with a xai prefixed) Aldus. 
kdote xn F. P'. Junta. xdre x’ 7 Kuster 
(in notes), Brunck. 

547. éxréa (followed by év) R. H. F. 
vulgo. éxréov (followed by 6) P?. 

550. ed’ qv eydxycuny R. Grynaeus, 
Bergler (in notes), Bentley, Tyrwhitt, 
Brunck, recentiores. ¢nv éyoy’ exdunv 
H. editions before Grynaeus. é@’ iy éywy 
exydpny FL. Pl. éyoy @xdunyv (omitting 
ep iv) Gelenius, and subsequent editors 
to Brunck. 

551. drap R. H. Pt. vulgo. adrap F. 
Junta.—7dec6a all the MSS., and all the 
editions before Brunck ; and Bekker and 
Bergk afterwards. Brunck changed this 
to 76n06a, relying on the statement in 
the Etymol. Magn., s.v. 
kowdtepcy, Sia Tou HE. 7rd O€ Arrix@repoy, 
dua tov H. 7dnoOa, Evmodrs; and see 
Moeris, s.v. And he is followed by 
subsequent editors, except as aforesaid. 
But this is the old error of supposing 
that the ‘‘commoner” form was never 
used by Attic writers. See Pierson's 
note on Moeris, ubi supr. 

593. ra dd€av7’ KR. H. P'. vulgo. ry 
dd€av trav F. 

554. xdOnoo MSS. Scaliger (in notes), 
Kuster, recentiores. xaéioo all editions 
before Kuster. 

558. vy dp’ R. Brunck, Invernizzi, 
Blaydes. yap H. F. P'. vulgo. = rip’ 
Dindorf, Bergk, Meineke, Holden, Vel- 
sen. 

509. gorat TO Downer. 


kaviay’ n H. 


noeccOa® +O 


This and the 
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following line are omitted in F. P'. 
owing, no doubt, to the circumstance 
that 561 commences with the same words. 
—otveca R. H. vulgo. eivexa Blaydes, 
Velsen. 

561. ovdapod dé paprupety MSS. vulgo. 
Reiske suggested otdapovd xatapaprupeiv. 
Blaydes offers four emendations, (1) 
ov duxateey ovdevi. (2) oddevds xarapap- 
(3) oddanas, od paptupetv. (4) 
ovddp’, ovdé paprupe. And both he and 
Velsen introduce the fourth emendation 
into the text. 

563. abédn R. F. P'. Dindorf, Bergk, 
recentiores. adéAns or adéeAns H. and all 
the other editions.—pov MSS. vulgo. 
pe Blaydes. 

567. pup “vexvpa¢spevoyv R. H. vulgo. 
P'. omits the pj, and F. has pir evyv- 
padpevoy. 

568. peydia y el R. H. vulgo. peyan’ 
ei F. PL. Junta, and from Gormont 
to Grynaeus both inclusive.—wWevoerar 
MSS. vulgo. wWevderac Brunck (ap- 
parently per incuriam), Bekker, Bothe. 

569. ote oe yé pot paprupey R., 
Fracini, Invernizzi, Bekker, Dindorf, . 
Bothe, Bergk. Gor époi ye paprtupety 
all editions (except Fracini) before 
Brunck, who changed the ye into oe. 
daTis ye pot paptuper H. F. doris dy poe 
paprupn PL. Cobet (N. L. 61) proposes 
to change ye into re, and Meineke, 
Holden, Blaydes, and Velsen change it 
accordingly, against all authority and 
probability. . 

570. évot MSS. vulgo. Cobet (ubi 
supra) would read ére which is absurd, 
for Blepyrus had not yet heard, and of 
course had not gainsaid, Praxagora’s 
scheme. Yet Meineke and Holden read 
ért. Blaydes and Velsen have éyer, 


TUPELY. 
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which, they say, is a conjecture of 
Dindorf. 

571-580. The metrical scheme of this 
little chorus is as follows :— 


ee eee 
-vv-|[uv-| 
-~uu-|uv--| 
~|-vvu-|uv-¥| 
-u|-*¥| 5 
eeyicns) 
~vu-|uu--| 
-vu-fuv--| 10 
—-u|-¥ 
ee 
-vu-[uv-| 
-~vv-|uv--| 15 
-vu-|uv--| 
-vu-|uv-¥] 


—wicwso) ae 


With the exception of four trochaic 
. lines, each line consists of a choriamb 
and a (sometimes truncated) Ionic a 
minore. See the Commentary. 

571. oe RH. F. vulgo. ye P!.—aokony 
R. F. P!. Junta, Gormont, Bekker, and 
(except Bothe) recentiores. avuxvay H. 
all other editions before Bekker; and 
Bothe. After wuxviv all the MSS. and 
(with the variations mentioned below) 
all the editions insert @péva kai dud0- 
coporv, a manifest gloss, destructive of 
the metre. Dindorf proposed to change 
duiooopmov into gdirdddnpov, and ratoet 
below into rais caior, so manufacturing 
out of the first three lines of the choral 
ode a couple of heroic hexameters — viv 
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5 Set oe muxvyy hpeva cat Pidrddnnoy 
éyelpew | Ppovrid’ émictapévny rais caer 
And had not the 
trochaic dipodies barred his further pro- 
gress, we should probably have had the 
entire ode recast in that heroic, but 
extremely improbable, metre, and cf. 
on 577. Blaydes brings these two 
hexameters into the text: and Velsen 
also introduces the first, merely changing 
pirddnpov into didd6poveoy, but does not 
accept the second. 

573. xown MSS. vulgo. Reiske sug- 
gested xovais (to agree with evruyiaiwey) 
which Blaydes adopts: whilst Meineke, 
leaving xo.wy untouched, obtains a simi- 
lar result by changing eiruyiaow into 
eVTUXIG VUY. 

574, yAwrrns MSS. vulgo. Markland 
(on Eur. Suppl. 547) suggested yvapuns, 
which is adopted by Brunck, Bergk, 
recentiores.—7okirny Onpov MSS. vulgo. 
Reisig suggested wédw mdvdnuov, and 
Bergk odtréyv Onpov; and Velsen reads 
modu Kai Onpov. 

O75. aferiaoe R. Invernizzi, recen- 
tiores. evrvxia. H. F. and all editions 
before Invernizzi. etrvyiaow P’. 

576. dydodtvy MSS. vulgo. Snrot F 
Meineke. 6ndoto’ Holden, after a con- 
jecture of Dindorf. dydroty & Blaydes, 
Velsen.—dvvacae Blaydes, Velsen, the 
former comparing Clouds 811 dmrokdwers 
Suvara. MSS. 
vulgo, of which some take the nominative 
to be éivora and others xa:pés. Blaydes 
and Velsen take xatpos as governing 
Ondovr, It istime to show what you can do.— 
katpés* MSS. vulgo. xatpos dé* Hermann, 
Dindorf, Bergk, Meineke, Holden. 

577. detrae yap re Aldus, Brunck, 
Bekker, Dindorf, Bergk, and Meineke. 


/ > , 
pitatow dauvpev. 


” 4 
6 tt maretoroyv Svvacat. 
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Seirat yap to. H. F. P*. Junta, Bothe. 
Setrat ydp toi ye R. Fracini, and, save 
as aforesaid, all editions before Bergk. 
Setrat toi ye Holden. as detra ye Velsen. 
Holden’s alteration satisfies the metre: 
but Blaydes’s detrat yap rov (omitting tivos 
after codov) makes the line absolutely 
unmetrical. Brunck indeed omits the 
rivos, and so, he says, ‘‘ pulcher emergit 
hexameter heroicus.” A choriamb and 
Ionic a minore, are of course equivalent 
to two dactyls and aspondee, the second 
moiety of an heroic hexameter: and the 
temptation to alter the preceding verse 
into the commencement of the hexa- 
meter proved too strong for the virtue 
of Brunck and Dindorf. See on 571 
supra. 

581. rais dtavoiaas MSS. vulgo. Le 
Fevre suggested, and Bentley approved, 
77s Stavoias. Blaydes reads rns érivoias. 
—yp7) P*. Brunck, Invernizzi, Dindorf, 
Bergk, recentiores. ‘ypyjv H. Aldus, 
Junta, Grynaeus, Gelenius. xp R. F. 
vulgo. 

084. édeAjoovow RK. H. Kuster, recen- 
tiores. éeAncover F. P*. editions before 
Kuster.—7ddo. MSS. vulgo; but P'. has 
yp. #Oeor, and #Oeoe is read by Brunck 
(who knew no other MS. but P’) and 
Invernizzi. 

585. rois 7 dpxatos R. H. vulgo. rots 
dpxaios F, P!. Brunck, Bekker, Dindorf, 
Bothe, and Bergk. 

587. dpxyjs MSS. vulgo. Bergk made 
an unhappy conjecture of daperns which 
he did not himself introduce into the 
text, but Blaydes and Velsen have done 


€OTL 


so.—éorTw R. Brunck, recentiores. 
H. F. P!. edd. before Brunck. 
588. tmoxpovon R. H. vulgo.  azo- 


kpovo7 EF. P}, 
ECCL. 
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590. peréyovras R. F. P'. vulgo.  per- 
éyovres H.—dnow MSS. vulgo. doco 


Blaydes. 

592. pyndé... wodAAqv R. H. vulgo. kat 
py... wod\Anv EF. Junta, Gormont. kal 
py ss « woAAG Pl.—ois dkorovdo R. 
Junta, Grynaeus, Brunck, recentiores. 
H. omits ov’, and so, with the excep- 
tions aforesaid, do all the editions before 
Brunck: though Le Fevre, Kuster, and 
Bergler supply it in their notes. odd 
dkodovbos Pi. ot& ddotda F. 

594. xowdv waow Kuster, recentiores, 
save that Meineke and Holden write it 
dnacw. kowoy wact R. H. editions before 
Kuster. mao (omitting cowdyv) F. Ph 
Junta. In the following line again 
the MSS. and editions before Brunck 
have dace for draco. 

595. omédeOoy and, in the following 
line, ome\eOGv (variously accented) all 
the MSS., and all the editions except 
Bekker before Meineke; but Bothe sug- 
gested wé\eOov and medeCGv as in Ach. 
1170, which Meineke and subsequent 
editors have introduced into the text, 
and so Bekker. This alteration, I pre- 
sume, is due to the statement of Moeris, 
méheGov Arrixas, oréAeOov EAAnvexas, and 
to the strange notion that “EAAnukas 
means non-Attic, a notion refuted by 
every page of Moeris.—pov R. P*. Le 
Fevre (in notes), Bentley, Brunck, re- 
centiores, except Velsen who writes ov. 
pot H. F. editions before Brunck. 

596. cat trav MSS. Junta, Bergler, re- 
centiores. All other editions before 
Kuster omit the cat. Bentley proposed 
Tav yap or rav ovv, Kuster read rév de. 

598. rdpyipiov MSS. vulgo. Under 
the erroneous supposition that Praxa- 
gora is in this line dealing only with 
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the land, Meineke changed rapyvpuoy 
into raypoikwy, and in his Vind. Aristoph. 
proposes to change his own kal rdypoi- 
kav into nav éyyecov, and rad’ into 


rdpya. No one has followed him, but 
Velsen changes rdpyipiov into rods 
xaptrovs, 

599. covay R. FL PL. vulge. kal 
rav H. 


600. rawevopeva KR. F. Pt. vulgo.  ra- 
prevopial H. Taplevovaat Blaydes. 

602. rotr R. H. F. vulgo. 
ravr’ Brunck. 

608. BA. xdy, py Katadets, Yrevdopknon ; 
Kaktjoato yap Sta rovro. I have written 
this line a little differently to the MSS. 
and preceding editors. R. F. P*. con- 
tinue the entire line to Praxagora, 
reading kal py Katabeis Wevdopxnoet, Kak- 
tyoaro yap Sia rovro. And this reading 
has been followed by every editor, 
although the distribution of the speakers 
has varied. H. and the editions before 
Bergk leave the first four words to 
Praxagora, and give the last four to 
Blepyrus, and so Blaydes. Bergk and 
Meineke give the entire line to Ble- 
pyrus. Meanwhile Bentley had pro- 
posed BA. xdv pn xaraby; TIP. Wevdop- 
Knoel, KaKTHOUTO yap Sta rovTo. Tyrwhitt 
trisected the line, BA. kal pr) Katadeis ; 
TIP. yrevdopxenoe. BA. xaxtnoato yap dia 
rouro, and so Holden. Meineke in his 
critical notes proposed to leave the 
first three words to Praxagora, and to 
give the last five to Blepyrus. And 
this division is followed by Velsen. 


rovrov FP}, 


I should have mentioned that P!. has . 


Wevdoudce for wWevdopxyoe, and that 
Blaydes changes the final rotro into 
TOUTI. 


604. ro. R. H. F. valgo. 


rt Pli— kata 
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R. H. Aldus, Fracini, Gelenius, Portus, 
recentiores. xara F. P'. the other edi- 
tions before Portus. 

605. ovdev F. P'.-Fracini, Le Fevre 
(in notes), Bentley, Brunck, recentiores. 
ovd ev R. H. the other editions before 
Brunck.—zevia R. H. vulgo. mvetpare 
F. Ph . 

609. mpdrepdy y KR. HH. F. vulgo. 
mpotov y P'.—é raip H. F. vulgo. rep 
R. o rav P?. Brunck.—6re roto. R. H. F. 
vulgo. rovrowwst P!.—vdpors MSS. Kuster, 
recentiores. vdpoicr edd. before Kuster. 
Le Fevre therefore proposed vdpooe 
éypopueba.— dceypwopeba MSS. and all edi- 
tions before Meineke. 
Meineke, recentiores; an emendation 
which is tempting but unnecessary. 

611. BovAnrat (without rovrov) Le 
Fevre (in notes), Bentley, Kuster (in 
notes), Bergler (in notes), Brunck, re- 
centiores. BovAnra: rotroy P!. Le Fevre, 
Kuster, Bergler. BovAerat rovrov H. F. 


» 9% > , 
er expwpeba 


all editions before Le Fevre. Bovdei- 
ra R. 
613. EvyxaradapOov H: vulgo. évyka- 


raSpabwy R. F. In P!. the word is 
omitted, and ovd« is written in its place. 
—mpoik atte R. H. vulgo. mpotkd y atrais 
P*. mpotxa (alone) F. 

614. cuykaraxetoOa. Brunck, recen- 
tiores.  €vyxaraxetodar R. H. and all 
editions before Brunck. fvyxaradapdeiv 
F. P'. Junta, Gormont. 

615. ef mavres. No known MS. has 
this reading, but it was doubtless found 
in the MS. or MSS. from which Marco 
Musuro derived the text of Aldus, and 
has been followed by every editor of 
Aristophanes except those hereinafter 
mentioned. ov mdvres R. H. Fracini, 
Bekker, Bergk, Meineke, Velsen; whilst 
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Gelenius, Rapheleng, and Portus make 
ov or ov out of the ovv and e?, or the 
ouvv and ov preceding mayres. mdvres yap 
Pi. ¥F. has simply rdvres without either 
ei OY ov.—taow R. H. vulgo. 
FE. P}. Junta, Gormont. 

616. éat chy» MSS. vulgo, but P!. pre- 
fixes ére mov to the line.—kal (yrjcovar 
R. Fracini, Gelenius, recentiores. «al 
(nrotow H. and all editions (except 
Fracini) before Gelenius. (yrodow (with- 
out cai) F. P?. 


TIP. odyi paxovvra wepl Tod; 
“~ , 
BA, kat gow ro.ovrov tmape. 


” 
toacly 
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618. imoxpovoe: R. H. F. vulgo.  tae- 
gjoe Pl. 

619. cuvdpev R. F. Brunck, recen- 
tiores. &vvOyer H. P*. edd. veteres. 

621-2. odxt payotrrar . . . imapéet- 
These two lines have had a singular 
fate. In all the editions before Brunck, 
line 621 disappeared entirely with the 
exception of the first two words, the 
copyist confusing them with the last 
two words: thus, Aldus wrote —- 


TIP. tov py fuyxaradapéety. 


A new form was introduced by Fracini, who wrote — 


TIP. odxt paxyouvras. 


BA, wept cov. 


TIP. rov py) fuycarabapGev. 


BA, kal cot TO nept rovTwy S57 pdayeobat. 


Fracini’s last five words were obviously 
a mere gloss on rowtrov. Then, to use 
Kuster’s words, ‘‘Bisetus utramque lec- 
tionem in unam quasi massam conflat, 
ut versum integrum reddat. Sed quid 
multa? Expectandi sunt meliores 
codices, qui facem in his tenebris prae- 
ferant. Multa quidem, fateor, hic ario- 
lari liceret; sed quis praestare possit, 


ovxX! paxotyTa. BA, mepi Tov; 


kal gol rowovtoy bndp£e. 


These were the three types which, with 
inconsiderable variations (such as ood 
for rod and trdpye for tmapEer), stood 
their ground until Brunck, from P', 
introduced for the first time the two 
lines in their entirety. It 1s not neces- 
sary to go into the details of the earlier 
editions, and (with one or two excep- 
tions) the readings given from the 
printed editions commence with Brunck. 

621. mwepi cod MSS. Brunck changes 
this into wept rod; takes it from Praxa- 


BA, xat 


ea esse Aristophanis ?”’ The good sense 
of Kuster’s last words has been entirely 
ignored by subsequent critics, ‘“ qui 
multa ubique ariolantur, quae esse Ari- 
stophanis, nemo credere potest.” The 
combined verse of which Kuster speaks 
is found in the editions which go by 
the name of Scaliger and Le Fevre. 


TIP, wept rod pr <vyxarabapéeiv. 
got TO wept THVde paxedOa. 


gora, and gives it to Blepyrus, as in the 
following line. And he is followed by 
subsequent editors except Meineke and 
Velsen. Dobree proposed oxi payotvras, 
mept cov Gappet, py Seions, ovxXi payovvrat 
Tlept rod pn oot Evyxaradapbeiv, “omnia 
scilicet, Praxagorae.”” And so Meineke 
and (as regards 621) Velsen. But H. 
has BA. before the second ovyi payovvrai. 
And this seems right. 

622. mepi rod Evyxaradapbciv. Here I 
have hit upon the same reading as 
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Velsen. The MSS. read rod pi} xaradap~ 
feiv, and so Brunck and all subsequent 
editors except Meineke and Velsen. 
Both Bisetus and Dobree, as we have 
seen, and following them Meineke, 
attach wept rot to fvyxaradapOciv, but 
retain the uu, and Dobree and Meineke 
insert oct. But I think that the sense 
requires the omission of 2), and accord- 
ingly, with Velsen, I have substituted 
wept tov for rod pn.—korv. kai MSS. vulgo. 
—tndpfe H. Aldus, Zanetti, Farreus, 
Grynaeus, Scaliger, Le Fevre, Bergler, 
Bothe, Blaydes. tmdpye R. F. P. Junta, 
Gormont, Brunck, and (except as afore- 
said) recentiores. The other editions 
before Brunck have Fracini’s reading, 
in which the word does not occur. 

623. UpPeTEpOY R. F. Junta, Gormont, 
Bentley, Bergler, Dindorf, recentiores. 
nperepov H, P'. and (except as aforesaid) 
all editions before Dindorf, giving of 
course the sentence to Praxagora. Here 
again, as at 495 supra and elsewhere, 
Brunck’s unfair animadversion upon 
Bergler met with a speedy retribution. 
“Mendose Junta,” he says, “ vpérepor, 
quod inepte revocavit Berglerus, non 
videns haec ex ipsa sententia mulieri 
continuari debere.” Soon afterwards 
the Ravenna MS. and (as a matter of 
criticism) the supreme authority of 
Bentley were found to support the 
reading adopted by Bergler; modern 
critics have no doubt of its accuracy ; 
and for my own part the words seem 
to me to be appropriate to Blepyrus 
only. Praxagora could hardly have 
said that her plan for the women had 
something to recommend it.—rw’ H. 
Brunck, recentiores. civ’ R. FL Pt 
editions before Brunck. But the old 
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editions understand the passage rightly 
enough, 

625. mevgovrat MSS. vulgo. Having 
regard to the form Badrotvrae at the end 
of the verse, Mr. R. J. Walker in Class. 
Review, vill. 18, proposes to read devéodr- 
vat here. But the probability is not 
sufficient to justify a change in the 
text.—émi rovs dé R. Bentley, Brunck, 
recentiores. émi € rovs H. F. P}. editions 
before Brunck. 

626. of gavddrepo: MSS. vulgo. ai 
davidtepat Brunck, apparently per in- 
curiam, since he does not mention the 
alteration in his notes, and retains 
of davAsrepor two lines below. He is, 
however, followed by Bekker and Bothe. 

627. ert roicaw Sypocioww R. Kuster, 
recentiores. ém) roiot Sypooinow H. F. 
editions before Kuster. 
poototse P, 

628. This line isunfortunately omitted 
in F. PL of gavaAdrepot, as two lines 
above, R. H. vulgo. This cannot be 
right: and two suggestions have been 
made for correcting it. The first is 
Tyrwhitt’s. ‘‘Illud sane of davAdrepos, 
quod in v. 628 secundo occurrit, et plane 
otiosum est, ab Aristophane profectum 
esse non possum credere. Libenter 
igitur scriberem, stigmate post v. 627 
posita; Kov« é&éorat mapa rotor xadois Kat 
TOS caradapbetv.”— Tyrwhitt. 
“Tyrwhitti conjecturam probat Por- 
sonus apud Gaisfordium ad Marklandi 
Supplices p. 206."—Hlmsley. The rots 
peyadors 1s introduced by way of contrast 
to rois puxpois in the following verse; 
but it is not a likely expression in itself, 
nor is rois pexpois free from suspicion. 
I, like others before me, think that the 
allusion to Lysicrates in line 630 makes 


b) A nw 
emt roto. Oon- 


peeyan ous 
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it probable that in line 629 we should 
read otpois for pixpois. And if we look 
to lines 701-705 infra to see who are 
there contrasted with rots cipois kat rois 
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aioxpois, we light upon cots evaperéow. 
So that, following Tyrwhitt’s lead, we 
might read here: 


Kotx eéora mapa rotor xadots rots 7 edmperéow xatadapbeiy 


Taioe yuvagl, mpiv av rots aicxpots Kal rots o1pots xapicwvrat. 


The second suggestion is by Hirschig, 
who would omit the words kai rnpjcovr’ 
emt toiow Sypociocw of gavddrepor as 
a gloss, and read dé rod Selrvov, KovK 
ef€orat mapa toiot Kadois Karadapbeiy. 
This also seems to me very probable. 
On the whole, however, I have thought 
it better to retain the lines unaltered, 
merely, with Dindorf and Bergk, en- 
closing the second of gavAdrepoe in 
brackets. Velsen omits them, marking 
a lacuna. Meineke gives them to Ble- 
pyrus, placing after them a note of 
interrogation: but they would surely 
make @ very unmeaning question in his 
mouth. Blaydes adopts Tyrwhitt’s 
suggestion. I had not observed that 
Blaydes also suggests for xal rois peyd- 
dots elther kai trois oepvois or trois T 
EUT PEED. 

629. ratot yuvakt mpiv av Meineke, 
Blaydes, Velsen, following the views of 
Elmsley at Medea 215. 
apw R, P'. Bergler, and (except as 
aforesaid) recentiores. rais yuvarEiv mpiv 
H. F. Aldus, Junta. rats yuvatél mply the 
other editions before Kuster. 
vaéi mp Le Fevre (in notes), Kuster.— 
puxpois R. H. F. vulgo. puxpotoor P'. 


raiow yuvacéwy 


Talo yu- 


ocois was suggested by Lennep and. 


Bergk, and is read by Velsen.—yapiowr- 
ra. H. vulgo. 
xopis P'. “auctore Porsono legendum 
xapicacba,” Hlmsley in his note to 
Tyrwhitt partly quoted on the preceding 


xapicovrat R.  xapi F. 


verse. And so Reisig, and Elmsley him- 
self on Medea 215. 

631. Snuorixyn y KR. P*. Bentley, Brunck, 
recentiores. The y is omitted in all 
editions before Brunck. dSyporixyy H. F. 

633. This line, again, is omitted in F. 
Pl. éuBaS fxov R. Invernizzi, recentiores, 
except as hereinafter mentioned. éyuPde 
(without ¢gyov) H. eyBad y editions 
before Brunck. éuBas 67 y Le Fevre 
(in notes), Brunck. Before the true 
reading was known Bentley jotted down 
“Forte propria nomina sub ilhs latent 
“Otay *EpBabia y etrn Ipérepos”; and in 
a note on Hesychius, "EpBadiov" waiter 
ért tour, Heinsius had written “vide 
Aristoph. in loco corrupto Eccles. 633.” 
These suggestions are superseded by the 
discovery of R.’s reading, yet Meineke, 
reverting to them, introduces ’EpBadieor 
into the text, and is followed by Velsen. 
—rporépo Le Fevre (in notes), Brunck, 
Bekker, Velsen. mpérepos R. H. vulgo. 

634. Stampaédpevos R. H. vulgo. = apa- 
raédpevos F, P*. Junta, Gormont. 

635. avrov R. P!. Le Fevre, recentiores. 
avrov F. H. editions before Le Fevre. 

636. Siayryyooxery R. Brunck, recen- 
tiores. Staywooxev H. F. P!. editions 
before Brunck.—ri dé 6) R. H. vulgo. 
ri Oat 54 F. Pt. Junta, Gormont.—rarépas 
yap Le Fevre (in notes), Bentley, Kuster, 
recentiores. marépas (without yap) R. 
F, P'. editions before Kuster. mpacay 
H., but mpas is merely a contraction, 
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retained in the oldest editions, for 
rarépas, and av represents some other 
word, probably yap.—rotot xpévoicw R. 
H. Kuster, recentiores. 
editions before Kuster. 
rots xpdvois PI, 

638. ééns R. H. F. vulgo. 
is omitted in P!.—qére 
awavra MSS. vulgo. The rdv is quite out 
of place, and Blaydes writes mdvr’ ovra, 
which makes a strange jingle with 
yepovra 4 while Velsen removes adyEove" 
from its place in the line, and wrote 
dyfovow after éEns. tdére seems a simpler 
alteration. 

639. dvra R. F. PL. Fracini, Gelenius, 
recentiores. éovra H. Aldus, Junta, and 
the other editions before Gelenius. 

641. émirpéver H. F. P*. vulgo.  ém- 
rpiwer R. Fracini.—éued’ R. P. Fracini, 
Zanetti, recentiores. é€ueAN H. FL ep 
Aldus, Junta, Gormont. 

643. rov éxeivov, sc. marépa, that is the 
father of the intervener. This seems to 
me the right reading, giving the right 
meaning. I have no doubt that Le 
Fevre supposed his suggestion rov éavrov 
would mean the same thing, but 1t would 
really mean the father of the striker, 
and was rightly condemned by Bentley. 
avrov éxetvoy MSS. vulgo. 
Bothe. avrdv xeivos Bergk.—ruarn H. F. 
vulgo. ruby Pt 
Kuster, recentiores. Spao: MSS. editions 
before Kuster. 

645. Aeuxddogos. AcvkodAcdos R. Fracini, 


” 4, 
Tolot xpdvoit 
Tois ypovoae FF, 


The word 


MavTd. TOY 


¢€ “ n~ 
QUTOU KéelVoy 


rumrtet R.—dpadow 


and all subsequent editions before 
Kuster. Aevxoddédas H. F. P*. Aldus and 
Junta. Kuster silently restored the 


reading of Aldus, which has since been 
followed.—zammav (a8 elsewhere in Ari- 


stophanes) Brunck, recentiores. admav 
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MSS. editions before Brunck.—xade? 
R. F. P!. Junta, recentiores, except as 
hereafter mentioned. «adj H. Aldus. 
xadot Brunck, Dindorf, Bergk. 

647. dirnoecev R. H. vulgo. dudjoe 
F’, P'.—atrov Bekker, recentiores. avrov 
MSS. editions before Bekker. Mehler 
suggests o avrov. Bergk says “ Malim 
avrov,” but this is probably only de- 
signed to support his own ridiculous 
suggestion, that this degraded Aristyllus 
is meant for the great and noble philo- 
sopher, some of whose theories the poet 
is here engaged in caricaturing, a sug- 
gestion so irrational, that I should not 
have thought it worthy of mention, had 
not Mr. Browning been deluded into 
tuking it seriously, and introducing it 
into the poem which he calls “ Ari- 
stophanes’ Apology.” 

648. y av R. F. P. vulgo. yp’ ad H. 
Aldus. ray (probably Bentley, though 
in the Classical Journal his marginal 
note is given as rv dv) Lenting, Cobet 
(N. L. 60), Bergk, Meineke, Blaydes, 
Velsen. But the particle y seems re- 
quired—If he kiss me, he shall at all 
events smart for it. 

649. wpdérepoy R. H. P*. vulgo. 7d 
mpdrepov F.—yéyovey R. Brunck, recen- 
tiores. yeyove H. F. P'. edd. before 
Brunck.—zpiy R. H. P!. vulgo. 

650. déos pn RK. H. vulgo. d€os od pay 
F. P’. Junta, Gormont.—dernon R.H. F. 
vulgo. idnoet P.—érendvdev R. F. Pl 
Kuster, Bergler, Bergk. 
editions before Kuster. 


mpos EF. 


exenovOny H. 
Bentley saw 


that this would not do, and wrote “Lege 


émembvOew vel -6n Attice.” Of course 
he was well aware that either form was 
equally correct, but Brunck, a great 
offender in substituting the forms which 
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were used by the Athenians only, for 
those which were used by the Athenians 
in common with the other Hellenic 
peoples, wrote éewerdvén in defiance of 
all the MSS. and (save as aforesaid) has 
been followed by subsequent editors. 

651. ris R. F. P*. vulgo. 
d¢ H. F. P'. vulgo. ov 6 R. 

652. Auwaps Bentley (referring to 
Plutus 616), Bothe, recentiores. Arrapas 
R. H. F. edd. before Bothe, except 
Brunck and Bekker, who with P!. read 
Aurapoy, a very probable reading, as an 
epithet of detzvor. 

654. nyeis R. H. F. vulgo. tpets P'.— 
tpavotpey R. H. P'. vulgo. gavodper F. 

655. fv tis R. vulgo. ris F. ef ces H. 
drav P.—rom RK. H. vulgo. The old 
editions write it ro but this was cor- 
rected by Bentley and Bergler. 
ris Pt, 

656. éxrioes H. F. P!. vulgo. krion R.— 
od yap Tey Koway y éort MSS. vulgo. Not 
realizing that some such preposition as 
éx is to be understood from the pre- 
ceding wéGev, some critics have endea- 
voured to introduce ex here. Blaydes 
says “‘ov yap On 'k trav Kovav ye Cobet. 
Quod recipiendum duxi.” He then pro- 
pounds three conjectures of his own. 
(2) od« ek 


(3) €k yap Tay Koway 


mas H.—vot 


trav FE, 


(1) od 6) ’k Trav Kooy y' éoTl. 
TOY KOWOY y €OTI. 
y ovxt. His third conjecture he intro- 
duces into the text; and so, with the 
change of éx into ami, Velsen. 

657. dicka R. H. vulgo. S/kata F. P'.— 
coutt dé méaovs Le Fevre (in notes), 
Kuster, recentiores, except as hereafter 
‘mentioned. rovri wécovus editions before 
Kuster, except that Junta has rourt wo’. 
Bentley suggested rovri ye méaouvs or 
The MS. readings are 


3 ese 
TOUTL Y O7TTOTOUS. 
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routt wooo H. F. rovri awadw P'. rovri r’ 
ovmos R. This last reading looks very 
like rovri rovwos, and Meineke accord- 
ingly reads rouvrt rovmos o, in which 
he is followed by Holden and Velsen. 
Between these two readings rovri de 
mdgouvs and tovtl rovmos oe, it is very 
dificult to decide. The latter comes 
nearer to the MSS., and the rejoinder 
of Chremes, which immediately follows, 
is perhaps more suitable to a definite 
statement made than to a question 
put by the preceding speaker, though 
the question sufficiently indicates the 
speaker’s opinion. On the other hand 
the former reading is far more in 
the tone which Blepyrus has assumed 
throughout the dialogue, and is just 
like his interruption in 562 supra. And 
on the whole, though with great hesita- 
tion, I have thought it best to retain it. 
Blaydes reads Touri d¢ y daovs. 

658. ravtn yvopny Reisig, Dindorf, 
Meineke, Holden, Blaydes. 
pnv MSS. vulgo. ravry yvopun y Toup.— 
rdvay ovvee KR. H. vulgo. 
F. P!. Blaydes. 

659. évds eivexa MSS. vulgo. évds otdvexa 
Brunck, Invernizzi, Dindorf, Meineke, 
Holden. Meineke is so resolute in his 
determination to keep Aristophanes to 
one form that he actually changes 
évexev in the earlier part of the line te 
OUVEKA. : 

660. éEapynrar H. F. P vulgo. e&ap- 
vetrae R. 

661. wavrov R. H. F. vulgo. 
P', wavras Junta. drtov is omitted by 
F. P'. and Junta. 

662. ed oe Siddoxet. The reason for 
this reading 1s given in the Commen- 
tary. ed ye diddoxers MSS. vulgo. 


, 
TaUTHY yva@- 


‘ ad ? 
TaAayv €LVEK 


TAVTOS 
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663. ris aiketag R. Bekker, Blaydes. 
And this is the form which both Dawes 
(ad loc.) and Elmsley prefer. “ Seri- 
bendum atkeia,” says the latter critic 
on Soph. Oed. Col. 748, “ostendit ana- 
logia. Substantiva omnia ab adjectivis 
in -7s derivata, aut ef dipthongum ut 
evoéBera aut correptum ut dpaéia, in 
penultima habent apud Atticos. Recte 
igitur delkeca ab detkijs, atkeca ab aixns.” 
mys aixias H. F. P'. vulgo. But the geni- 
tive has offended some, and Dawes pro- 
posed ras aixeias. The genitive, how- 
ever, appears to depend upon some 
such word as thy tepjy, OY TO Tiunpa, 
understood after éxricovow. Others have 
objected to the article rns. “ Vix puto 
articulum unquam addi in aixias uBpews, 
etc., dixy,” says Dobree, and he there- 
fore proposes rijy aixias, which is intro- 
duced into the text by Meineke, Holden, 
Blaydes, and Velsen. But Dobree’s 
remark that you would always say 
UBpews Sixn not rns VBpews Sikn, and the 
like, though true, seems quite irrelevant 
here; where the meaning is that ‘‘ they 
who strike others will pay the penalty 
of their assault,’ not ‘will have: an 
action of assault brought against them.” 
—trinrovres MSS. Junta, Gormont, Por- 
tus, recentiores. xAérrovres the other 
editions before Portus. Bentley sug- 
gested AnPd<rres. 

664. wBpifeow KR. P'. Kuster, recen- 
tiores. uBpi¢wo.H. and, except as herein- 
after mentioned, the editions before 
Kuster. wtSpi¢ovor F. Junta, Gormont. 

665. ravrns R. Bekker, Bergk, recen- 
tiores. ta‘rnvy H. F. P!. the other 
editions before Berek. 

666. avéis R. Invernizzi, recentiores. 
The word is omitted by H. F. P'. and all 
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the editions before Invernizzi. To sup- 
ply the missing foot, Le Fevre proposed 
to insert €£js before v8pretrar and Kuster 
mamore before daviws. Bentley and 
Tyrwhitt proposed ovdcis after daviras, 
and Brunck so read. 

667. Krcper perv até Brunck, recen- 
tiores. All the editions before Bergler 
read kréYrarut Td pavrot. Kuster observed 
that this was not in accordance with 
Attic usage. “‘Nam Attici,” he said, “non 
solent vocabulum ¢« post articulum 76 
elidere, sed potius per crasin duas illas 
syllabas in unam contrahere, dicentes 
TovpavTod, Ub To'por PLO TO €uoy, Tovmros 
for ro ézros et sexcenties alia.”” He there- 
fore proposed a reading which he found 
in Suidas (to which Bentley had already 
called attention) kAéya, perdoy aire. 
And Bergler so reads. And this is found 
to be the reading of all the MSS. But 
both Brunck and Porson pointed out 
that the true reading must be kdeye, 
and this is universally accepted. 

668. olko: ye R. H. vulgo. otkou (omit- 
ting ye) F. P’. 

669. oS #vye...apdrepov. These words 
are taken from Praxagora and given to 
Blepyrus (as a question) by Dobree, 
Meineke, Holden, and Velsen. But this 
is a change for the worse. It leaves 
Praxagora’s speech a mere pointless 
jest : and the éomep mpédrepoy is quite in 
her style, as supra 609. For Gipal 
(MSS. vulgo), Meineke and Holden 
write 6vpac’, I know not why. 

670. dace. Bergk proposes davers, 
which Meineke reads. The alteration 
must have occurred to everybody, but 
the third person is more in accord with 
what follows. 

671. éxeivov xojuetrat R. F. P'. Inver- 
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nizzi, recentiores. xkopteiras éxeivov H. 
editions before Invernizzi. 

672. kvBevoovo’ R. H. F. vulgo. xuBev- 
Brunck, Bothe. This is 
doubtless a correction by P. to save the 
metre, since H. F. P!. and all editions 
before Invernizzi read @p. But Inver- 
nizzi and all subsequent editors have ap’. 
Both Invernizzi and Bekker attribute 
this reading to R., and J think that this 
must be right, for Invernizzi could not 
have invented it himself. In 668 they 
attribute dpa to R. as well as the other 
MSS. On the other hand, Velsen says 
that R. reads dpa in 668, and that with 
this exception all the MSS. read dpa 
both in 668 and 672. Velsen is a most 
careful and excellent transcriber, but 
in this case I think that he must be 
wrong.—avOpero MSS. vulgo. dvOpemot 
Dindorf, Bergk, recentiores. But the 
article seems quite out of place here. 

673. thy dé Saray R. H. P'. vulgo. 
thy Olaray F. Junta, Gormont.—zdaouw 
R. P!. Kuster, recentiores. ado. H. F. 
editions before Kuster. 

674. cvppnéao’ R. H. vulgo. 
be ese 

675. eis adAndovs R. P!. Invernizzi, 
Bekker, Dindorf, Bothe, Bergk. Dindorf 
suggested efs aAdjdwv, which is read by 
Meineke and Holden. as dddndovs H. 
F. vulgo. But the écre and as, so 
close together, would be very inhar- 
monious. 

676. ra dvcaornpia H. and (except that 
it has dioxarnpia) R. vulgo. ra be 
Suxaornpia F, P'.—oroids R. H. vulgo. 
aroas F. P'. Brunck (not knowing that 
any MSS. had croids) read orwds, and is 
followed by Invernizzi and Bothe. But 
Elmsley (at Heracleidae 481) shows that 


agovow P}, 


cuppngas 
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oto. is the true spelling, like mod, pord, 
xpord. A similar difference occurs infra 
684, 686.—dvdpévas mavra R. FL PY 
vulgo. dydpav ‘mdyra H. 

678. madSapioow R. P'. Bekker, recen- 
tiores. adaptor H. F. editions before 
Bekker. 

680. xdprév ye R. F. Pt. vulgo. yaprev 
ve H. and Aldus only. 

681. xcaradnow H. F. P!. vulgo. xadjow 
R. . 
682. xara otnoaca H. vulgo. kara 
otjcar R. Karactnoaca F. P'.—éws dy 
MSS. vulgo. ‘ Correxi dp? — 
Blay des. 

683. dnin H. F. P*. vulgo. ame R. 

684. knpvéee R. H. vulgo. xnpuge F. 
knpvén PX. xnptén Velsen, placing a 
comma after demvet, but this seems to 
make no sense. 

685. ro 8é Onr és tiv wapa ravrny R. 
and (with es for és) H. vulgo. ro 6¢ 
Onr ear. map atriy F. rods & ék tod Onra 
map avriv P}., attempting, as usual, to 
correct the line. Brunck, knowing no 
MS. but P., altered the 76 dé O77 of the 
common reading into rovs Oy7’, with 
Aaxdvras understood. 

687. xdnrwow R. H. Bentley, Kuster, 
recentiores.. kdmroot F. Pl. Fracini, 
Grynaeus, Gelenius, Portus, Scaligey, 
Le Fevre. xdprroot all editors (except 
as aforesaid) before Portus. And one 
would certainly have expected Praxa- 
gora’s emphatic “Ma Aia but to dine” 
to be a retort upon something more 
unlike dining than “To gobble.”—éro 
H. F. vulgo. éro R. érav P*. The true 
arrangement of this line was first pointed 
out by Bentley and Tyrwhitt. 

688. rotrovs H. F. P+ vulgo. 
R.—dredoow R. H. P!. vulgo. aymedoouy 


¢ 
OT @S 


, 
TOUTOLS 
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¥.—dmravres MSS. Brunck, recentiores. 
dmavras editions before Brunck. 

689. otk éorat R. Fracini, Gelenius, 
Portus, recentiores. ov« gore H. F. and 
(save as aforesaid) editions before Por- 
tus. 

690. wapéfonev R. H. F. vulgo. mapéga 
P'. “fortasse recte,”’ says Dr. Blaydes, 
not observing, I presume, that the next 
line commences with a vowel. 

692. advecow H. P. Brunck, recen- 
tiores. deo I’. editions before Brunck. 
aque RR. 

693. xara ras Oidduoves R. H. vulgo. 
xara Ouddovs F. PL 

694. do Seimvov F. P'. and (the -ov 
being a correction of -wv) H. vulgo. 
amo Tov Oeimvov R. 


695. A€Eovow R. H. Ph. vulgo. AEovcr 


ovkére P?. 


F, 
699. mpdrepov R. H. P*. vulgo. médrepoy 
F. Junta, Gormont. 

701. rots etrperéow & Bentley, Din- 
dorf, Bergk, recentiores. rots 0 evmpe- 
méow MSS. editions before Brunck. 
S etaxpenéciy y Brunck, Invernizzi, 
Bekker, Bothe. 

702. of qavddrepot MSS. vulgo. ai 
davAdérepat Brunck, Invernizzi, Bekker. 


TOL 


703. €povow R. H. vulgo. épotor F. 
Pl, — éeis R. H. vulgo. @eds FL P. 


Junta. 

706. mpotépas R. H. vulgo. apérepov 
F. aporov P'. Dr. Blaydes changes 
the datives into accusatives in this and 
the preceding line.—@iwety R. H. Pt. 
vulgo. xuveiy F. 

707. AaBdvras KR. H. vulgo. 
¥F. P!. Junta, Gormont. 

709. mpodvpoor MSS. Bentley, Brunck, 
recentiores. mpodvpas editions before 
Brunck. 


haBovoras 
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710. rat’ R. H. F. vulgo. rodr’? P.— 
dpéoxen R. F. P'. vulgo. dpéoxew H. 

711. rap’ R. Brunck, recentiores. dp’ 
H. F. P*. editions before Brunck. Le 
Fevre proposed viv, and so Bentley. 

713. xknpvxavay MSS. Junta, Grynaeus, 
Kuster, recentiores. Anpvxaivay the other 
editions before Kuster. 

714. dvadyxn R. H. PL vulgo.  a- 
aykny F, 

716. etoxnobe H.F.P!. vulgo. etoyeiode 
R.—onpepov MSS. edd. before Brunck. 
mnuepov Brunck, Bekker, recentiores. 
This is, ef course, Brunck’s constant 
fallacy of changing the Atticum into 
the magis Atticum. He acknowledges 
that onpuepor is bene, but thinks it minus 
bene than rnpepor. 

717. evoxnodpecOa KR. Scaliger (in 
notes), Le Fevre (in notes), Kuster, 
recentiores. «vwxnodpeOa H. PL. edd. 
before Kuster. evoynodpeba F. 

719. rovroyi Bentley, Brunck, recen- 
tiores. rovro ri H. F. P*. edd. before 
Brunck. ovrovi R. 

720. éxoou attra R. H. P*. vulgo. 
éxoot atta F. atra: means the women 
who form the Chorus. Not understand- 
ing this, Brunck altered the words into 
éxopey adtrai, which is followed by 
Invernizzi. And indeed Scaliger had 
previously suggested éywpev. Invernizzi, 
however, in his note (“incredibili sagaci- 
tate,” says Dindorf in his notes to that 
edition) suggested ju) *yoo.v which Bothe 
adopts, with airai. Bergk has ¢yoow 
aural. 

721. odvyt MSS. vulgo. 
den, Meineke. 

724, xatovdkny Tyrwhitt, 
Meineke, recentiores. 
naeus, Bergler, and the subsequent edi- 


ovxett Herwer- 


Dobree, 


kate@vakn (Gry- 
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tions before Meineke. xarevdxn MSS. 
and the other edd. before Bergler. 

725. wapaxodovde KR. H. P*. vulgo. 
mapaxovovlay F, Junta. 

726. Aéywot por radi R. F. P*. vulgo. 
héywot pe radi H. Junta. Blaydes pro- 
poses four corrections (1) Aéywou ravra 
pe, (2) radi Aéywot pe, (3) A€yoor roradi, 
(4) Aéyopat road!, He himself introduces 
the third, and Velsen the second, into 
the text. 

727. Oavpagere R. F. PL vulgo. 
Cerae H. 

728. eyo & MSS. vulgo. éywye Brunck, 
Invernizzii—dyopay ye R. F. P*. vulgo. 


davpa- 


ayopay re H. 

729. mpoxerprotpae R. H. vulgo. 
xetpodpat F. P.—xdéerdow R. H. FP. vulgo. 
kageréto Pl. xafera Cobet, Holden, 
Velsen.—After this line R. has XOPOY 
in the text, and so Bergk, Meineke, 
Holden, and Velsen. The other MSS. 
have no trace of a Chorus, but Brunck 
rightly thought that a Choral Ode must 
have dropped out somewhere, and un- 
fortunately fixed its place two lines 
above, after @avyd¢ere. This, indeed, 
was his reason for changing éya S’ into 
éyoy. Still more unfortunately, when 
the Ravenna MS. was discovered, Din- 
dorf removed XOPOY from this place, 
where it is absolutely required, to the 
very unsuitable place which Brunck 
had guessed forit. And so Blaydes. 

730. yope ov R. H. vulgo. F. and Ph 
omit the ov.—Setpo kivaxipa MSS. vulgo. 
Setp 7 Kwaxvpa Bachmann, Blaydes, 
Velsen. 

732. évrerpipévy MSS. vulgo. Aldus, 
Fracini, and Gelenius have rerpippévn 
in the text, but in each case the 
marginal Scholium gives éevrerpippérn. 


7 po~ 
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733. orpéevao F. P'. Le Fevre (in 
notes), Kuster, recentiores, except as 
hereinafter mentioned. orpéyaca R. H. 
editions before Kuster. rpéyaoa Cobet, 
Meineke, Holden, Blaydes. 

735. ov8 av, ef R. F. P. Fracini, Gry- 
naeus, Portus, Kuster, and all subsequent 
editors before Bergk. ov0° ay cis H. and 
(save as aforesaid) all editions before 
Kuster. The ellipse of the words 
“would you be more black,” is no doubt 
very strange. Bentley proposed ovdapas, 
or ov yap 4, Or ov yap ovv. Dobree in 
his note on Porson’s Plutus 886, sus- 
pected that a line had dropped out, 
but in his Addenda to that note, ob- 
served that the ellipse might bedefended 
by Lysistrata 807, odxoty dv, ef ra per 
Etho x.t.A. In his own Adversaria, 
published after his death, he again 
advances the theory of a lost line. 
Halbertsma proposed ws dv ei which is 
adopted by Bergk, Blaydes, and Velsen. 
Meineke reads ot’ dy et, which is followed 


by Holden. 
736. érvyes R. H. F. vulgo. érvy’ P}. 
Junta. 


737. i0 4 MSS. Le Fevre (in notes), 
Bentley, Brunck, recentiores. i edd. 
before Brunck. . 

738. dépe R. H. Pt. vulgo. depo F. 

741. vixrwp R. Invernizzi, Dindorf, 
Bergk, Holden, Blaydes. vuxray H. F. P?. 
vulgo. 

742. 6 rhv oxadyny R. H. vulgo.. F. 
and P4!. omit the 6, and so Junta.—AaBov 
MSS. vulgo. Meineke conjectured Aayor, 
which seems in every way an alteration 
for the worse, but Blaydes and Velsen 
adopt it. 

743. Oaddovs xabiorn MSS. Grynaeus, 
Brunck, recentiores. @addovs kat kabiorn 
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editions (except Grynaeus) before 
Brunck. They make 748 a complete 
sentence, “ bring the olive branches and 
set them here,” placing a colon after 
742, and leaving the words ra knpia to 
shift for themselves. Le Fevre and 
Bentley saw that xépce referred to ra 
kypta and proposed kai Oaddovs kabiorn, 
but the MS. reading removes all diffi- 
culty. 

744, ro rpivod KR. F. vulgo. ra rpid 
H. Aldus, Junta. rév rpimod’ P}. Zanetti 
and Farreus have rtpizod omitting the 
TO. 

746. ANHP P'. gives no name to the 
new comer; but the other MSS. and 
most of the early editions call him 
avip or addos hedards, a niggard. This 
is so Obviously a misdescription, that 
later editors changed the name into 
ANHP B. At last Beer came out with 
a fatuous suggestion that this restive 
and turbulent fellow is none other than 
the patient Chremes, with whom he 
-has not one single characteristic in 
common, and Meineke and Holden 
actually give him that name in their 
editions. 

747. avnp écopat MSS. Junta, Gor- 
mont, Grynaeus, Brunck, recentiores. 
All the other editions before Brunck 
omit avjp, no doubt because they mis- 
took it for the speaker’s name ; indeed, 
Zanetti and Farreus preserve ay. in that 
capacity. Scaliger suggested v7 Av, 
which Kuster and (apparently) Bergler 
approved, but did not adopt. 

748. ovdémoré y Porson, Klmsley (at 
Ach. 127), Dindorf, Meineke, Holden, 
Blaydes, Velsen. y ov6éror MSS. aud 
the other editions before Bergk, who 
reads ‘yo ovdéror’. 
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MSS. vulgo. 
“Correxi mparicra rotvto”” Blaydes, and 
so Velsen. 

751. otras davonrws R. H. Le Fevre 
(in notes), Kuster, recentiores. F. and 
P?, omit the otrws, and so do all the 
editions before Kuster.—éxBat@ MSS. 
vulgo. “ Dedi droBato” Blaydes. 

752. wpivavéxmvdopa Porson, Meineke, 
Holden, and Velsen. sapiv exmvdopat 
R. F. P!. Fracini, Grynaeus, Gelenius, 
Portus, and (exceptas herein mentioned) 
recentiores. mply exrvdouat H. and the 
other editions before Portus. amply dp 
mvdwpat Elmsley (at Med. 215), Blaydes. 

754. wétepov MSS. vulgo. Brunck 
changes this into adrepa, ‘‘ut magis 
Atticum.” 

756. ovras R. F. Ph Junta, vulgo. 
ovtos H. Aldus, Fracini, Gelenius, and 
the subsequent editions before Bergler. 
—ov rt py) MSS. vulgo. od ri wou Brunck, 
Blaydes, Velsen. «¢ re wy) Holden, from 
a conjecture of Meineke. 

757. wopmiy wépmete KR. F. P'. Junta, 
Gormont, Brunck, recentiores. opm 
néprere Fracini, Gelenius, Rapheleng. 


749, mpwrirroy aura 


mopmny wéeprerat WH. aoumn wépmrerat the 
other editions before Brunck. 

758. ad’ drwodépey P. vulgo. adda 
déepew KR. H. F. Fracini, Gelenius, 
Rapheleng, Invernizzi. But all have 
dropépew two lines below. 

709. dedoypevous KR, H. vulgo. dediday- 
pevous I, P'. 

761. ws; padios MSS. vulgo. For 
was we should rather have expected 
émos, and padiws ig not very suitable 
to the context; but none of the attempts 
to improve the text have been satis- 
factory, and we must needs take it as 
it stands. Bergk’s suggestionis A. Kako~ 
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Saipoy dpeis; B. vy roy Aia tov oarnp 
droicw. Meineke would 
add another line, A. was; B. e padiws 
avros Ta GavTov xXpypat amoBadels Tada. 
Holden transposes several lines in the 
text, making them run thus—A. pa A? 
ANN dmopépew adra péd\to 7H wore. B. 


A. Satpovas. 


pedrers atopépey; A, mavu ye. B. ras; 
A. mas; padios, és tiv dyopday Kata Tovs 
dedoypévous vdpous. B. Ni tov Ala tov 
TeTnpa, Kaxooaipay ap ei, whilst Velsen, 
marking a lacuna in the text, proposes 
A. Om@s 3 Gre MédXNets amodéepey ratra y 
oUT@ pabias. 

762. ody! H. F. Pl vulgo. od R.—pe 
R. H. vulgo. F. omits the word. ye P1. 

767. 7o tarrépevoy H. F. P'. and almost 
all the old editions give the two lines 
from ére 76 ratrépevoy to pddiora wdvTor, 
to the first citizen (Chremes). Tyrwhitt 
restored the humour of the passage by 
giving line 767 to the second citizen 
(the husband of the Second Woman) ; 
and he is followed by Bekker, Dindorf, 
Bergk, and all subsequent editors. In 
fact, however, R. has its mark for a new 
speaker here, and Fracini, Gelenius, and 
Rapheleng, all distribute the lines as 
Tyrwhitt does. 

769. ob H. FL P*. vulgo. otdée R. 
Invernizzi.i—diavoct R. HH. F. vulgo. 
davon P}, 

770. amply av ¥ to R. HH. vulgo. = mpiv 
y ay to F. mpiv wep av ido P., with 
its usual inclination to emend by con- 
jecture.—6 7 Bovdeverae R. H. vulgo. 
dre Bovrderae KF. Junta, Gormont. érirep 
BovAerat P!. again emending. 

772. érecOdunv MSS. vulgo. 
pny Brunck. mew djoopa Blaydes. 

773. éEovor all printed editions. Aé- 
youst MSS. The last word of these and 


xy , 
av emtOo- 
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the three following lines is changed by 
Brunck from ydp into yovr, an altera- 
tion which is no improvement, and has 
found no acceptance. 

775. wav7 all printed editions. advra 
R. H. The word is omitted by F., and 
ov ye is substituted by P’. For dmodcis 
Reiske suggests didXov’. 

776. 6 Zets oé y MSS. Brunck, re- 
centiores. 6 Zevs o editions before 
Brunck, except Fracini, who omits cé y’ 
altogether. — ¢emrpipovot MSS. vulgo. 
emitpinvece crept into the text of Gelenius, 
and held its place in all subsequent 
editions before Brunck. 

779, jpas R. H. FL vulgo. dépos F. 
ot Oeot R. Pt. vulgo. Geot (without of) 
H. F, 

780. yeipav ye Tov aya\pdrev so R. 
(except that for ye it had re). In- 
vernizzi followed R., but Reiske sug- 
gested ye, and this is adopted by Bekker, 
Dindorf, and all subsequent editors. 
xetpav re is in fact the reading of all 
the MSS. and all the editions before 
Brunck. The readings before the dis- 
covery of R. for ray dya\pdrev were 
very perplexing. 
Junta, Gormont, Grynaeus, and Brunck, 
the latter, however, changing the pre- 
ceding ze into ye. kal [dyddpara] (the 
latter word in brackets) Portus and 
subsequent editors before Brunck. «ai 
raya\udroy Zanetti, Farreus, and Raphe- 
leng. xai (omitting dydd\para) and so 
leaving the line too short by an iambic 
dipody H. Aldus, Fracini, and Gele- 
nius. 

781. etyopecGa KR. PL. vulgo. edyopeba 
H. F. Junta. 

782. xetp R. H. vulgo. 
xetpay P?, 


kai taya\para F. P!, 


xetpas EF. 
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783. ds 7. MSS. vulgo. dure Bergler, 
Brunck, Invernizzi, Bothe. — dacovr 
R. H. vulgo. dacovres F. Pt. Junta, 
Gormont.—éros R. H. F. vulgo. os Pi. 
—ri AnwWera P'. vulgo. ri Anwera R.F. 
ris An Wera H. 

784. ga pe t&v mpotpyov R. Portus, 
recentiores, except Brunck. 
mpovpyov H. editions before Portus, ex- 
cept as after mentioned. ga rév rpovpyou 
F. Junta, Gormont. 
P'. whence Brunck read ot yé p’ ékx 
mpavpyou. 

785. cuvderéa H. F. P!. Junta, Gor- 
mont, Portus, recentiores. 
and the other editions before Portus.— 
ipds R. H. vulgo. pas BS Pi: 

788. 7d pndé wepteivarvtra R. H. vulgo. 
To O€ py 


yf 4 
€a pe TOV 


, > » Pld 
gu y €a mpovpyou 


ouvdorea R. 


70 O€ py) mapapetvavra EF. Pt 
map!petvayra Junta, Gormont. 

789. ri Spay R. F. P*. Gelenius, Portus, 
recentiores. ri dpas H. and the other 
editions before Portus. But I am not 
sure about Fracini, in whose edition, or 
at least in my copy of it, the final letter 
is very indistinct. 

791. yévoro R. H. Pl. vulgo. yévnra F. 

792. dSia€ecey R. Fracini, recentiores. 
dugerey H. F. Aldus, Junta. dup&erev Pl. 

798. mavoawr avy H. F. P!. vulgo. 
mavoawt ap R. Invernizzi. 

794. waéop R. PX. vulgo. 
H. F. Junta. 

795. xaraGeinv Brunck, Dindorf, Bergk, 
recentiores. xataQeiunvy MSS. and the 
other editions.—py yap od AdBos Sroe 
MSS. and all editions before Meineke. 
pn yap ov AaBns Grote Heindorf (note on 
Phaedo), Meineke, Holden, and Velsen. 
py yap ody Sov AdBns Blaydes, who con- 
tributes seven conjectures to the settle- 
ment of the difficulty: (1) that which he 


mvOoip, 
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has {ntroduced into the text, dvov having 
been previously suggested by Lenting, 
and AdBys by Heindorf; (2) py yap ovy 
dwdbev AdBns 3 (3) py ody Grou AGBys pe 
ouy$ (4) pr) ody dmddev AdBys pev ovv ; (5) 
py yap ov AdBns wobev; (6) py yap ov 
AaBns mddw; (7) py yap ovK exns poBer ; 
Professor Palmer, in the essay to which 
reference has been made more than 
once, is so certain of his own emenda- 
tion that it is only fair to give his own 
words. “We conceive we have dis- 
covered the true reading and explanation 
beyond all controversy. Citizen A is 
hasting to comply with the decree of 
the women that all property must be 
collected in a common store, and is 
removing all his household goods to 
deposit them in the appointed place. 
Citizen B is a mocker, and tells him 
there is no hurry, that the men are 
likely to repent of having committed 
the city to the women. A says in the 
passage before us, ‘I’d be in a nice fix 
if I couldn’t find a place to deposit my 
goods in,’ thinking every one will be in 
such a hurry to obey the decree, that 
all available space in the agora will be 
taken up. To which Citizen B the 
mocker replies, if our view of the passage 
be right, ‘It would be more reasonable 
to fear you would not find room to 
throw them, py yap od Badors Grrot. Odppet, 
Karabnoes Kay évns €hOns. You will find 
you will have space to put them down 
the day after to-morrow, never fear! 
At present it would be more reasonable 
to fear there will not be room enough 
in the agora to throw them about,’” 
158 Quarterly Review, 370. To me this 
suggestion seems most improbable. | 

796. éyms MSS. vulgo. génv Brunck, 
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under the impression that the word was 
so written in his only MS. P4.: but 
according to Velsen évys is found in P'. 
as well asin R. H. F. 

797, rotrovs R. F. Pl. vulgo. 
H.—raxv R. Bekker, recentiores. rayeis 
H. F. P'. editions before Bekker. 

798. dd&) H. F. P'. vulgo. d6€e R. 

799. otcovotww MSS. vulgo. xopeotoey 
Velsen.-—xopic@ot. For this word Tyr- 
whitt proposed otc wot, on which Elmsley 
remarks, “ Miror Tyrwhittum pr otcwct 
potius quam jp) ’véyxwot scripsisse.” | 
do not understand that Elmsley pro- 
posed to read ’véycaor, but Dr. Blaydes 
introduces it into the text. 

800. jv dé py Kopicwor R. H. vulgo. 
F. and P'. omit this speech, and the 
next of Chremes, so that the words jy 
dé Kpeirrous dot, ti; form the conclusion 
of thisline. For this second py) xopiowor 
Dobree proposed to read koAtowor, and 
Meineke and Holden do so. 

G01. payovpe airois R. F. P!. vulgo. 
povxovpeda trois H. paxotpeba rois Aldus 
and Junta. 

802. dre’ éedoas vulgo. Tyrwhitt 
suggested det p’ edoas, which is adopted 
by Bergk and Velsen. The line is 
omitted in IF’. P., and the letters and 
accents being identical, it 1s impossible 
to say whether R. H. (and perhaps 
Aldus) read drew édoas or det p’ édoas. 
—korvowo. so I think we should read 
for the unmeaning modAéo" aira of the 
MSS. and editions. See the Commentary. 

806. mavu y av otv MSS. vulgo. 
y ay, otw Blaydes. 

807. modu yap MSS. vulgo. modAn yap 
Junta, Gormont. At the commence- 
ment of the line Meineke proposes to 
change the air’ eicevéyxot of the MSS. 


, 
TOVUTOLS 


, 
Tavu 
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and editions into avrots évéyxot, and the 
change is made by Blaydes and Velsen. 


808. wie 7} R. H. Ph. vulgo. ahreis 
FF. wie e Junta, Gormont. 
809. KadAipayos & MSS. vulgo. The 


5’ is omitted in Aldus. 

810. mrelo R. H. Aldus, Fracini, Gele- 
nius, and all subsequent editors before 
Brunck, and afterwards Dindorf, Bergk, 
and all subsequent editors except 
Blaydes, who reads mXciv ye. wretov Pl. 
and (altered from mdcio) F. and all 
other editors. In H. F. P'. and all 
editions before Dindorf the entire line 
was continued to the same speaker ; but 
R. has the sign of a new speaker before 
wei, and the line is divided as in the 
text by Dindorf, Bergk, and all subse- 
quent editors.—KahAiov R. H. F. vulgo. 
Kadddtoy P4, 

812. dewa ye MSS. vulgo. Sewdv ye 
Reisig, Blaydes. Sewvov Cobet, Meineke, 
Holden, Velsen. 

813. del yryvdueva R. Brunck, recen- 
tiores. ailel ywdpeva H. F. P'. edd. before 
Brunck. 

814. ovdofe 756 R. H. F. vulgo. 
va P*, Brunck. 

816. endiodpeo O R. H. vulgo. ebndi- 
cae? FP, Junta, Gormont, Brunck, 
Bekker, Dindorf, Meineke, Holden, 
Blaydes. 

817. éeyever R. H. F. vulgo. éyiver’ 
P!.—Bérpus H. F. P!. vulgo. 6 Bérpus R. 

818, yvabov R. F. P!. vulgo. yAra@ov 
H. Aldus.—yadkov R. H. F. vulgo. 
yadkots P}, 

821. dvéxpay’ 6 xnpv& R. H. vulgo. 
évexpaye knpv&é F, Pl. 

822. yadxoty MSS. vulgo.  yadrkor 
Pollux (ix. segm. 93), Dindorf, Bergk, 
recentiores. 


adoke 
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823. iets MSS. Junta, Grynaeus, 
Kuster, recentiores. In all the other 
editions before Kuster nets was omitted, 
and Scaliger proposes ri 8’; ovK evayyos 
rou dmavres Gpvupev; The discovery of 
the MS. reading has dispensed with 
Scaliger’s conjecture; but Blaydes re- 
tains the ri & for 76 ©. 

825. reooapaxoorns MSS. vulgo. rerra- 
paxoorns Brunck, Dindorf, Bergk, recen- 
tiores.—émdpio’ R. P*. Scaliger (in notes), 
Bergler (in notes), Brunck, recentiores. 
eundpio’ H. F. edd. before Brunck. 

826. Kxevdvs Kuster, recentiores. xavdvs 
MSS. edd. before Kuster.—Evpimridny R. 
F. P'. vulgo. Eitpuridns H. 

827. dre 57 S& H. F. PY Bentley 
(referring to 195 and 815 supra), Brunck, 
Bekker, recentiores. dre 64 @ R. Inver- 


nizzi. Gre S 7 & (or dre & FO for Sn) 
the other editions before Bekker.— 


eduivero R. H. vulgo. 
epaivera Junta. 

828. ijpxecey MSS. vulgo. “ Dedi #p- 
xeoe” Blaydes. Scaliger suggested Fpecer. 

829. xarenirrov RK. Pl. vulgo. xaremimrov 
H. F. 

830. od ravrov H. F. P*. vulgo. otr 
avrov R. 

831. ds y H. F. P. vulgo. ds R. 
Dindorf, Bergk, Meineke, Holden, Velsen. 

832. karouvprowot P'. vulgo. 
covot R. H. F. Junta. 

833. ot MSS. Scaliger (in notes), 
Brunck, recentiores. oo: editions before 
Brunck. —ravdgdopov R. H. vulgo. 
dopoy FE, Pt. 

834. KHPY® R. H. vulgo. F. and P. 
omit the name. KHPYKAINA Le Fevre 
and one or two recent editors. 

835, et6d KR. F. P} vulgo. etéds H. 

836. tuiy Portus, Scaliger, Le Fevre, 


endaiverar K.P}, 


KaTOUpi- 


La 
Tavo- 
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Brunck, Bekker, recentiores. jyiy MSS. 
and all other editions before Bekker.— 
7 70xn H, FL Ph vulgo. ef rvyo R. 

887. ¢pion H. F. Pivulgo. dpdace R. 
—énoa. R. H. EF. vulgo. 6ézov P*. Brunck, 
Invernizzi, Bergk, Meineke, Velsen. 

838. énivernopéevat Brunck, Dindorf, 
Meineke, recentiores. émvevacpévat MSS. 
vulgo. 

840. vevarpevat MSS. vulgo. Kuster 
suggested eorpwpevat, Bothe xexacuéeva, 
Brunck vevynopevat, and Meineke cecay- 
pevat which Blaydes adopts. 

841, 842. xparnpas éyxipvaciw Dawes, 
Brunck, recentiores, except Bekker and 
Dindorf. xparnpa cvyxipvacww R. editions 
before Brunck. xpariva ovyxipvaow H. F. 
P’, And in the following line €orao’ 
R, F. Scaliger (in notes), Bekker, recen- 
tiores. é€ordo’ (id est, éoréoa) H. edi- 
tions before Brunck. iorao’ Pl. ioraci? 
Brunck, Invernizzi. Thus, before Dawes, 
the reading was kpatjpa ovykipvact ai 
pupotodides “Eorao’ épeéqs “ Poculum 
temperant unguentariae mulieres, or- 
dine stantes’’ Le Fevre. Dawes in his 
note on Wasps 576, lays down the rule 
poetis Altticis non licuisse ullum diph- 
thongum elidere, and in proceeding to 
prove it, comes to the present passage, 
and observes, ‘“‘ Unicusne obsecro crater 
satis erat quo se invitarent universi 
cives Athenienses? Nam omnes vocati 
erant. Profecto si cui forte lectio vul- 
gata adrideat, ab eo cognoscere impense 
velim, primo quanta crateris magnitudo; 
deinde qualis figura, ad quam mulieres 
non jam ¢yv kikdo sed edeEjs starent, 
censenda videatur. Interim vero cre- 
diderim haud exiguum fuisse craterum 
numerum, ac proinde rescribendum 
esse Kparipas é€ykipvaow ai pupoT@dtoes 
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‘Eortaras epegijs.” Every subsequent edi- 
tor, except Bekker and Dindorf, has 
accepted the emendation of ‘the first 
line, but nobody has accepted the 
emendation of the second. Porson (at 
Orestes 1645) after discussing Dawes’s 
suggestion proposes xparjpas ods Kipya- 
ow ai pupora@dides ‘Eotao édeEns, and 
Bekker adopts this in its entirety. 
But all subsequent editors have kept 
the puporoddes from the wine-cups; 
and treat xparjpas éyxipvaow as one sen- 
tence, and ai pupora\ibes Eorac’ edeEns 
as another. 

843. Aayo’ R. H.vulgo. Aayw F. P.— 
avarnyvvact R. H. F. vulgo. dvannyvi- 
ovot P}, 

844. dpvyerar R. Scaliger (in notes), 
Brunck, recentiores. gpvyovra H. F. 
and all editions before Brunck, though 
both Kuster and Bergler in their notes 
agreed with Scaliger. gdpicoera P!.— 
tpayjpara R, EF. PL. vulgo. = rpuynpara H. 

845. aivedrarat MSS. vulgo. ai vedre- 
pat Bothe, Meineke, Holden, Blaydes. 

846. Spotos Dindorf (in notes), Bergk, 


recentiores. opotos R. H. vulgo. opvds 
¥. P*. Junta. 

848. xovimoda MSS. vulgo. kovirodas 
Brunck (“Poterat etiam  kovimode”’ 


observes Dindorf), Meineke, Holden, 
whilst Blaydes adopts Dindorf’s observa- 
tion and reads xoviwode. The singular 
is clearly right; to the xdavida and 
xovirrooa here the éuBds (inthe singular) 
and rpiBwy answer two lines below. If 
any change were required, we should 
adopt the plural, since we far more 
commonly find Aaxamxas, Iepoukds, éu- 
Badas and the like, than the dual. 
Dr. Blaydes refers to 633 supra éuBae’ 
éxov, but there éuBad’ is probably the 
ECCL, 
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singular, as here, and not the dual. The 
Tépov at the commencement of the line 
was formerly written yépev, but Dindorf, 
observing that it is found as a proper 
name in inscriptions, wrote it with a 
capital I, and so all recent editors. 

849. Kayafoy MSS. Pierson (at 
Moeris, s. v. xaxkaxetv), Brunck, recen- 
tiores. kayyd¢ov editions before Brunck, 
for which Kuster suggest xixAifoy gig- 
gling.—veaviov R. H. vulgo. veavidou F. 
P!, Junta, Gormont. 

850. €pptppevos Ho B* vulgo. 
pevos R. H. 

851. ws 6 rnv MSS. Grynaeus, Portus, 
recentiores. The 6 is omitted in the 
other editions before Portus, most of 
whom also, in the following line, have 
Ta yvabous for ras yvdbovs. 

852. dtoiyvure P. vulgo. 
F. Junta. R. originally had dioiyrure, 
which was corrected into d:ofyvere, with 
a marginal note dtolyere Suyds. Velsen 
reads Stoiyere. 

854. ratra ty wodee R. H. vulgo. ry 
movet raita F. ry wédec tavri P*. (cor- 
recting as usual) and so Brunck. 

855. py Karadeis. Hence H. and 
several editors generally give the 
speeches of Chremes to 6 kxaraéeis, and 
the speeches of the second speaker to 
6 py kara@cis. Here, however, and to 
the end of line 866 all the speeches of 
Chremes are attributed to the xypvé. 

857. mpw ay yy amevéyxns Porson, 
Bergk, recentiores. See on 770 supra. 
mpl y’ ameveixnys H. and all editions 
before Gelenius. mpiv y' dmeveyxns R. and 
Gelenius, and all subsequent editions 
before Brunck. mpiv y’ dv dmeveyxns P?. 
Bentley, Brunck, and all subsequent 
editions before Bergk. mpiv y amo 


€ptp- 


Stolyvere H. 
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vikns F. —anvixa R. P'. Le Fevre (in 
notes), Bentley, Porson, Brunck, recen- 
tiores. éanvika H. F. and all editions 
before Brunck. 

859. €7 H. F. P’. vulgo. «ié’ R. 

860. éuos R. F. P!. Junta, Gormont, 
Portus, recentiores. démws H. and (ex- 
cept as aforesaid) all editicns before 
Portus. 

861. ra duvara yap R. H. F. vulgo. 
Tous yap Suvarovs P!. 

862. kwAtcoot, ri; R. H. F. vulgo. 
Ko\voce tt P', which indeed has ri for ri 
throughout these repartees. 


863. paoreyaot R. H. P'. vulgo. pac- 
riyoon F. 
864. xarayehaot MSS. vulgo. Bergk 


conjectured xdmeAéor, and Blaydes reads 
VY aredavvwot, See the Commentary. 
867. Sicoy R. H. F. vulgo (though 
Gelenius and Rapheleng spell it S7xeyr). 
Sipwv P!, Brunck, Invernizzi. 
868. mapzmynoiay R. H. vulgo. 
oiay F, Junta. aoprnyiay Pl, 
869. py, pndapos R. H. F. vulgo. 
ov pndapoes P', ov; pndapes Brunck. 
873. pév dvra H. F. vulgo. 
pev (omitting dvra) PL. rad 7 dvra and 
roivdé re at the end of the line, Blaydes 
from a MS. note by Elmsley.—roiade dé 
Brunck, Bekker, Dindorf, Bergk. Bergk, 
however, suggested ro.o dedi, which isread 
by Meineke, Holden, and Velsen. ois 
dé ye H. vulgo. roicdé ye R. F. PY 
Invernizzi. 
876. éudo R. H. vulgo. dpow P. 
6 pos F. After this line R. has XOPOY 
as after 729, and so Bergk, recentiores. 
The other MSS. omit XOPOY, and so all 
editions before Bergk, except that 
Brunck prints in his text at this place 


, ¢ “~ , a“ > 4 
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877. mo dvdpes Bekker, recentiores. 
700 avdpes R. mor dvdpes H. F. Pt, 
editions before Bekker.—jxovow Brunck, 
Bekker, recentiores. #£ovo.w MSS. and 
all editions (except Brunck) before 
Bekker. 

878. ipvdia R. H. vulgo. Wipvoiov 
FB. wWepsdieo P}. 

881. waifovo’ éres av weptraBow R. H. 
vulgo. maifovo’ Spos dy mapaddBop 
F. P*. Dobree suggested maifovaa. més 
dy meprBddouw, and this is adopted by 
Meineke, Blaydes, and Velsen. 

884. MEIPA®. The speaker is called 
by R. and H. a@\An véa. F. and P*. give 
her no name. In the earliest editions 
she is simply called AA (4\An) which 
degenerated into Gdn ypaits; and this 
is found even in Kuster and Bergler, 
though in his notes Bergler points out 
that the speaker is a girl. Brunck 
gives NE’ both for the girl and for the 
youth who presently enters and talks to 
her, which is of course very confusing. 
Invernizzi and most recent editors have 
NEANIS in full for the girl, and 
NEANIAS in full for the youth; but 
even this 1s somewhat perplexing; and 
I have borrowed the word which Aristo- 
phanes himself uses, supra 696, in the 
foreshadowing of the present scene, viz. 
petpagé, leaving veavias for the youth. 

886. mpoodéec Oa R.H.P’. vulgo. mpoo- 
d£aca FE. Fracini. 

887. dpds, dvracopat Portus, recen- 
tiores. dpdoavr doopa R. H. F. edd. 
before Portus. 
recting as usual. 

890. xamoxwpnoov KR. Le Fevre (in 
notes), Brunck (in notes), Bekker, re- 
centiores. Kamixopnoov H. F. Pt. edd. 
before Bekker, except that Junta has 


Spaons, aooua Pl, cor- 
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karnyapnoov. For rovro at the com- 
mencement of the line, Meineke ludi- 
crously reads rup8o. Halbertsma con- 
jectured cavr7, which Blaydes introduces 
into the text. 

891. dedorrdpiov. “Vox nihili,” says 
Dr. Blaydes, who gives six conjectures 
of his own: (1) ide vorrdpioy, (2) @ 
votrapioy, (3) dire matdaptov, (4) dire 
vyntraptov, (5) pire darrapioy, (6) peder- 
rdptoy. But durorrapioy is a made-up 
word of endearment, like the amicellule 
by which Le Fevre translates it. 

894. xpi Kadevdev R. H. vulgo. These 
two words are omitted by F. P'. 

896. rats MSS. vulgo. raioe Fracini, 
Gelenius, and all editions between 
Gelenius and Brunck, and Invernizzi, 
who attributes that reading to R.— 
metretpois Vulgo. memetpotot H. memeipats 
R. Bekker, Bergk, Meineke, Velsen. 
épretpas EF. P', 

897. ovdé ror R. H. F. all editions 
before Rapheleng. ovdé ris P'. Ra- 
pheleng and all subsequent editions 
except Velsen. sis seems to destroy the 
meaning of the passage, for the speaker 
is not contrasting herself with other 
women of her own age, but only with 
young people like the peipag. Velsen 
reads ovdé ror, but having got rid of the 
obnoxious ris actually reinserts it before 
éOéio. in the place of ay, which he 
transfers to the next line between didrov 
and omep. Rapheleng seems to have 
introduced the word by a clerical error. 

898. dirtov y Dindorf (in notes), 
Meineke, Blaydes. @itov MSS. vulgo: but 
after ditov H. has 7 véa, doubtless from 
a marginal gloss. The metre requires 
a long syllable or two short syllables in 
place of the -ov in didoy, and Dindorf’s 
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way of providing for the want seems 
the best. Dobree suggests didov oro rep 
which Blaydes adopts. Bergk reads ray 
giro, which is quite unsuitable. I have 
also followed the division of the lines 
suggested by Dindorf in his ‘ Metra 
Aeschyli, ete.”’ 

899. ef’ érepoy R. H. PP. vulgo. ad’ 
erepov F, 

900. ratiow R. Brunck, Invernizzi, 
Bekker, Bergk, Velsen. rator. H. F. Pt 
edd. before Brunck. In order to bring 
the line into metrical harmony with 
906 infra, Dindorf changed raiow into 
tas, and he is followed by Bothe, 
Meineke, and Blaydes. But the error, 
if any, is in line 906. 

901. eumépuxe MSS. vulgo. In order 
to bring the line into syllabic uniformity 
with 907 infra Meineke suggests and 
Blaydes reads émméduxe, but of course 
syllabic uniformity is not required in 
trochaics. 

902. dmwadoioe R. Fracini, Invernizzi, 
recentiores. dmadois H. F. P'. and the 
other editions before Invernizzi; Brunck 
also changing the ois (before dmradois) 
into roto.w.—pnpois F. P'. Dindorf, re- 
centiores. pypiowot H. Brunck. pnpios 
R. and the other editions before Din- 
dorf. 

906. éxméoor yé. I have inserted ye 
for the sake of the metre, and so, I ob- 
serve, Bergk also suggested. 
(without ye) MSS. vulgo. 
Velsen.—oov R. H. F. and (as corrected) 
P!. vulgo. oot (before correction) Pt. 
Velsen. 

907. amwoBado1o Bothe, Dindorf, recen- 
tiores. amoBdados MSS. edd. before Din- 
dorf. 

909. oduy. 


> , 
EKTTED OL 
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€KTECGOL TOU 


If the strophe is correct, 
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a foot has fallen out after ogi, and 
another in the following line. For the 
first vacancy Bergk proposed yuypor, 
which is adopted by Blaydes and Velsen. 
For the second Blaydes inserts oaur7 at 
the end, and Velsen rua ov at the 
beginning of the line. I have inserted 
wWuxpdv and oavry in brackets, not as 
thinking that they are the words of 
Aristophanes, but to make the metre 
clear to the reader. 

910. mpooedxvoao R. H. vulgo. mpoo- 
edxvoat EF. mpooedxioas P?. 
édxvoato Schneider, Velsen. 

911. ai at MSS. and all editions be- 
fore Dindorf. Dindorf, relying on the 
authority of Herodian Mepi Movipovs 
Aé&ews, here as elsewhere, changes the 
reading of all the MSS. into aiat, and 
he is followed by the subsequent editors. 
For my part I prefer. to rely on the 
authority of the MSS. and the far 
superior beauty of their reading.— 
mweicopat R. H. vulgo. meipdcopar F, P.— 
povtaipos R. Invernizzi, recentiores. pov 
roupos H. F. P*. all editions before 
Brunck. This Andrea Divo translated 
non venit mihi urina. And this transia- 


A ? 
mpos 


* tion was retained till Brunck. Le Fevre, 


however, suggested ratpos for rovpos, but 
was not satisfied with his own sugges- 
tion. ratpos was again suggested by 
Bergler (referring to Lysistrata 217), 
and it was introduced into the text by 
Brunck, who changed the translation 
into non venit mihi taurus. Here, as so 
frequently elsewhere, the Ravenna MS. 
has solved the difficulty. 

913. ad\An Portus, recentiores. dAdn 
MSS. edd. before Portus.—BéBnxe R. 
vulgo. Bé8nxev H. F. PL 


914. Kat rédAa po ovdev Ta pera TadTa 
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Dobree, Velsen. 
H. vulgo. xal rad\X’ ovdev pera raira 
R. F. P'. Junta, Gormont, Brunck, In- 
vernizzi, Bekker, Bothe, and Blaydes. 
The words de¢ Aéyerw are omitted in 
F. P'. and by Brunck, but are found in 
R. H. and all other editions. Bergk 
brings BeBnxe into the line and reads 
BéBnke, Kar’ —GAN ov pe Tatra Set every : 
whilst Meineke has Bé8nxe, cairo rédX\a 
y ovdey Set Aéyev, which was Hermann’s 
conjecture. 

915. ixerevonat MSS. vulgo. 
Brunck, Invernizzi. 
Meineke. 

916. éras MSS. vulgo. Le Fevre 
suggested ovrws, which is adopted by 
Brunck, Invernizzi, and Bothe. It is of 
course the word we should have ex- 
pected, but it does not suit the supposed 
metre. 

917. xardva’ R. H. F. vulgo. xarévao 
P', dy xaréva’ Hermann, Meineke, 
Velsen. 

918. dm “Iwvias R. P'. Grynaeus, Sca- 
hger (in notes), Brunck, recentiores. 
ao "Iwvias H. F. and (except Grynaeus) 
all editions before Brunck. 

920. cat MSS. vulgo. «dv Blaydes, 
Velsen.—Ad8da H. vulgo. AdpBda R. 
Bergk. Aavda F. P.—rovs AcoBiovs MSS. 
vulgo. tas AeoBias Blaydes. 

923. dmodn ver MSS. vulgo. Dindorf © 
conjectured troAdye:, and Blaydes reads 
uToAnWeEt. 

924. wapaxvup? R. F. Le Fevre (in 
notes), Elmsley (at Tyrwhitt), Bekker, 
recentiores. mapaxvd P'. editions before 
Brunck. mapdakudp’ H. Brunck ( “cui 
fraudi fuit MS. sui scriptum os yad7,” 
says Elmsley ubi supr.) read mapaxvpor, 
and so Invernizzi.—éomep R. H. vulgo. 


Kat TaN’ ovdev pe Tadra 


iKeT EVM 
ikerevopey Seidler, 
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os FL P’, Junta, Gormont, Brunck, 
Invernizzi. 

925. eiceco’ MSS. vulgo. 
ley, Blaydes, Velsen. 

926. ew exhopay ye R. vulgo. ér 
expopay P!, exmoddpav ye H. 
F.—rawdv y R. H. vulgo. 
kat vuv y Bentley, Tyrwhitt. 

927. ypat (ypae R.) cava R. Elimsiley (at 
Tyrwhitt), Bekker, recentiores, except 
Bothe. ypa xawvd H.F. ypais pawds P. 
All editions before Brunck read ypais 
Brunck, referring to Plutus 
1024, changed rdAavd into Kanpécd. 
Invernizzi (intending to follow R.) read 
ypata kad, and so Bothe. 

928. yjpas R. H. vulgo. yépas F. P'. 

929. nyxovea (or #yyovoa) R. H. vulgo. 
nvxovoa EF. P\—paddov R. F. P!. vulgo. 
paddoy paddroy H. Aldus, Fracini—yupi- 
Gtov R. F. Brunck, recentiores. yeppvdcov 
H. edd. before Brunck. Wipidcov P?. 

930. diarteyee R. H. F. vulgo. dia- 
déyn Pi. 

931. ’Emeyéver R. P'. vulgo. 
H. F. 

932. col yap H. F.PLivulgo. ob yap R. 

933. ddfer ye cai coi R. F. P’. Junta, 
Bekker, and so, but with 66€y for ddéet, 
H. This seems perfectly right. It shall 
appear so even to yourself; for he will 
quickly come to me. Unfortunately 
Aldus wrote dciée, taking it probably 
from three lines below: and this mistake 
has, except as aforesaid, travelled down 
through every edition. It is most un- 
likely that Aristophanes should have 
written deifec in both lines. Blaydes 
offers six emendations: (1) dei€er yé roi 
co, (2) deifee ray’ aitd, (3) dei€ee ray’ 
avtés, (4) SeiEeuv ouxe, (5) Sei€er ye pévror, 
(6) dei ye rovpyoy; but winds up by 


ecow Elms- 


> wt 
exmreopay 
kavoy EF. P, 


TdaAatva. 
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saying, “sed cf. Soph. Oed. R. 1294 
Seiéer Oé kai coi.” —eiow H. F. Pt. vulgo. 
eioiy R. 

935. PéivvAda R. F. Pt. vulgo, save 
that two or three of the earlier editions 
spell it POimAXa. givdda H. For the 
ou at the end of the line Bergk con- 
jectures ool, which, I presume, he would 
attach to the defer which immediately 
follows. 

937. pettov MSS. vulgo. 
neke. 

938. <i? R. H. Pl. vulgo. ef’ PL 

939. py de Elmsley (in a footnote at 
the commencement of his Commentary 
on the Medea), Dindorf, Bergk, recen- 
tiores. pndey R. pydev H. F. P'. vulgo. 

940. mpecBurepay (from a conjecture 
of Bothe), Dindorf, recentiores. mpeo- 
Burepov MSS. vulgo. Bothe’s alteration 
is no doubt correct, though the reason 
he gives (viz. that the metre requires it) 
is wrong, since the last syllable of the 
third line in the Scolium may be either 
long or short. 

941. rovro R. H. F. vulgo. rovrw P'. 

942. dpa H.F.P.vulgo. apa R. dpay 
Aldus. : 

945. €ore F. P. vulgo. é€orw R. H. 
Junta, Gormont, Brunck, Invernizzi— 
ei R. H. F. vulgo. Brunck, 
unaware of the metre (which Tyrwhitt 
had not then explained), wrote «i ye, 
and so made, as he observed, a good 
iambic trimeter. 

946. €ipt R. H. Ph vulgo. el Ty) F.— 
Spaces RK. H. and all editions, except 
Junta and Grynaeus, before Brunck. 
Spdooat F. P*.  Spacoe Junta, Grynaeus. 
Brunck, misled by his faulty MS., intro- 
duced Spacer, and has been followed by 
all subsequent editors. 


peaddov Mei- 


eimep P#. 
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948. meroxos R. H. PY. vulgo. smen- 
roxos F. Junta, Gormont.—mddat robay 
R. H. Aldus, Fracini, Gelenius, recen- 
tiores, except Brunck and Bothe. woéav 
wdtw F. PP. wadtw woddv the other 
editions before Gelenius. 
Brunck, Bothe. 

949. efnnarnoa MSS. vulgo. ée&nmdaryka 
Blaydes. But the meaning seems to be 
I took her in by affecting to retire, supra 
936. 

950. pévew (present) MSS. vulgo. pe- 
vetv (fature) Dindorf, Meineke, Blaydes, 
Velsen. 

951. peyvr peda MSS. vulgo. *pvepynpeda 
Bergk, Meineke, Blaydes, Velsen. 

952. detpo 5). This is given once only 
by Junta and Gormont both here and 
in 960 infra.—qidrov époy R. H. vulgo. 
didor épot F. Pt. 

953. Evvevyds por MSS. vulgo. The por 
is omitted by Bothe, Meineke, Blaydes, 
and Velsen, but Bothe replaces it after 
éoe. Bergk reads fvveuvé por. 

954. evppdvnvy MSS. Bentley, Bergler 
(in notes), Brunck, recentiores. «iddpo- 
cuynv all editions before Brunck.—éve. 
R. H. vulgo. éo7 F. P4. In order to 
make this line correspond with rnv6, e? 
d€ py, Katanecoy Keioopat Hermann pro- 
posed to read ryv eippdyny diros dros 
which Blaydes (merely 
changing didos into éuos) adopts. Din- 
dorf suggests and Blaydes inserts deuwds 
after mavu yap, for the purpose, I sup- 
pose, of making a complete anapaestic 
dimeter. 

958. révd és evvnv R. H. vulgo. ov bé 
o euvny F. révd eds evyny P'. 

961. karadpapotca R. H. F. vulgo, P'. 
omits the word. 

963. For pidtoy, dAN’... BovAoua (MSS. 


& 


qwob@y madat 
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vulgo) Velsen reads pidoyv yap... pod- 
OTL, 

966. moincoy ryvd’ R. F. PL vulgo. 
noinooy tnv H. Aldus only. moinoov révd 
(as in strophe) Gelenius. 

968-975. In all the MSS., and in all 
the editions before Bergk, these eight 
lines are continued to the youth: and 
that they are rightly so continued is 
plain, as well from their general tenor, 
as from the word dvogéov. Hermann 
committed the unaccountable mistake 
of transferring the first quatrain to the 
girl,a mistake which has crept through 
all subsequent editions. This of course 
required an alteration in dvogéov, for 
which Hermann proposed dpnéov which 
is meaningless, and Velsen reads dve\Oc 
which is cruel: for the youth could not 
come up till she had opened the door. 

968. pév po. H. FL Ph. vulgo. pévroe 
R. Invernizzi, Dindorf, Bergk, Meineke, 
Blaydes, Velsen ; but in his notes Din- 
dorf returns to péy por. 

969. eipnuéy’ éoriy R. H. F. Bekker, 
recentiores, except Bothe. eipnueév’ éori 
P'. edd. before Bekker, and Bothe after- 
wards. . 

971. pe P*. Brunck, recentiores, except 
Blaydes. And so all MSS. and editions 
except Blaydes in the third line of the 
next quatrain. re R. H. F. edd. before 
Brunck. ré pe Blaydes in both places. 

972. ypvoodaidaAroy R. H. F. Junta, 
Brunck recentiores. ypvcodaidadov' P}. 
Portus, and all subsequent editions be- 
foreBrunck. ypvoodaidadpoyr all editions, 
except Junta, before Portus. 

973. Opgupa H. F. P*. vulgo. Opippa 
R. Suidas, s.v. dovyus, where Kuster re- 
marked, “Apud Aristophanem rectius 
legitur Opéupa.” Bentley jotted down 
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on the margin of his Portus “ Suidas 
In Opis et yapirov habet Opvppa recte, 
etsi neget Kusterus.” Kuster in his note 
to this passage also approves Opvppa, and 
it has since been found in the Ravenna 
MS. Nevertheless, for the reasons 
given in the Commentary, I, like all 
other editors, prefer Opéupa. Between 
Tpvdyjs and mpdécarov Dindorf proposed 
to insert re, and Velsen does insert ov. 

976. wédev R. H. vulgo. dos F. P'. 
Junta. 

977. #oarres R. F. P}. vulgo. pares H. 

978. rot Sal R. Fracini, Gelenius, 
Portus, recentiores, except Brunck. ot 
éat H. Aldus. rod dé P*. Zanetti, Far- 
reus, Rapheleng, whilst Brunck, as 
elsewhere, misled by his only MS., 
read rod d¢ ov. mov dé F, Junta, Gormont, 
Grynaeus. 

980. od tov SeSivoy Bentley (referring 
to Frogs 427), Dindorf, recentiores. 
Dobree proposed to add y’ to the name, 
which Meineke does. 
R. Bekker. airoyv ceBwovavO H. aidrdy 
ae xwowd F..P*. adrév ceBwvoivl edd. 
before Brunck, except as after men- 
tioned. airdv oe Bivotv’ Zanetti, Far- 
reus, Rapheleng, Kuster, Bergler. adriy 
ce xivouvd Brunck. 
Invernizzi. 

981. BovAn y H. F. P*. vulgo. 
y RB. 

982. vuvi ras trepeEncovréras R. H. F. 
vulgo. 


ov TOV Ge BivoivO? 


aitny ce Bivowwd 


Bovrer 


yoy ras vrepeEnkovrovres P}, 

984. elkoow R. H. F. vulgo. eikooe Ph. 

985. mporéepas R. H. F. vulgo. mpdrepov 
P', Brunck, Bothe.—dpyjs ye R. vulgo. 
dpyns (omitting ye) H. F. Pl 

987. Ilarots R. H. editions before 
Brunck, both here and in the following 
line, which is omitted in F. P'". Seethe 
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Commentary. merrois P'. Brunck, re- 
centiores. merois F. 

988. od’ edeirvers Bentley, Velsen. 
ovd€e Oeurvets R. H. vulgo. 

989. ovx off MSS. vulgo. Bentley 
is thought to have suggested oi’ oi6’, 
but no doubt his marginal note referred 
to 998 infra.—rnvdedi R. H. F. Bekker, 
recentiores. tyvde dé PL rvde On edi- 
tions before Bekker. 

991. vt R. H. vulgo. voy F. Pt 

993. mpdcaye R. Fracini, Gelenius, 
recentiores. mpdés ye H. F. P'. all edi- 
tions (except Fracini) before Gelenius. 
For eépes (MSS. vulgo) Meineke, Blaydes, 
and Velsen prefer to write nipes. 

994. & ped’ R. F. P'. Bentley, Brunck, 
recentiores. @ pede H. editions before 
Brunck. For dépp#dé (MSS. vulgo) 
Aldus and several of the old editions 
have dppode. 

998. 05” oS’ MSS. vulgo, but one oid 
is omitted by Fracini, Gelenius, and 
all editions between Gelenius and 
Brunck. It was therefore omitted in 
the edition which Bentley used: and 
his restoration of 075’ of3’ no doubt re- 
ferred to this line. See on 989 supra. 
-——éyo oe MSS. vulgo. ¢ywye Scholiast, 
Bothe, which seems a very probable 
reading. 

999. ékaxe MSS. vulgo. €Aayev Brunck 
“ob metrum” and so Invernizzi. But 
of course the metre does not require 
the change. 

1002. dvoine® av R. F. PY. vulgo. 
aunped dy H. vovpeba Cobet, Meineke, 
Velsen. 

1008. xa@évra MSS. vulgo. 
Blaydes, though his note is “‘xadévra 
aeque probum hic esse atque xaGévre 
exemplis docet Elmsleius ad Her. 7.” 


KaGevre 
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1005. 6 réddav MSS. vulgo. 6 ray 
Bentley, an alteration approved by 
Dindorf, who refers to the similar words 
in Clouds 1267, and adopted by Bergk 
and Meineke. But I quite agree with 
Dr. Blaydes that in the mouth of a 
woman @ rdAay is preferable to & rav. 

1006. aN ove H. F. P*. vulgo. add’ 
oud R. Bergk.—ei wy H. F. P'. vulgo. 
) wy) R.—erév Tyrwhitt, Brunck, Inver- 
nizzi, Dindorf, Meineke, Blaydes, Velsen. 
enav MSS. vulgo. I cannot understand 
on what ground Boeckh (Public Eco- 
nomy, iv. 8) disapproved of Tyrwhitt’s 
brilliant emendation. He gives no 
reason, and cannot, I think, have suff- 
ciently considered its real bearing. 

1008. ye perro o° Reisig, Dindorf, 
Bergk, recentiores. ye pévro: (omitting 
o) R. F. P*. Brunck, Invernizzi, Bekker. 
det pevror (omitting both ye and o°) H. 
oe perro. y Aldus, Zanetti, Farreus, 
Grynaeus, Bothe. 
other editions. 

1010. dy@opar BR. H. vulgo. 
Fo P*. 

1011. oddémor d\Aad R. H. P?. vulgo. 
ovdémote GANA EF. ovdémoré ye Elmsley, 
Velsen. 

1013. det Badifer R. H. P'. vulgo. F. 
omits det. 

1014. xdors H. F. P'. vulgo. 


ye pevro y all the 


7Oopat 


Kkaoru R. 


1016. émidup7 KR. F. P'. vulgo. ém- 
Oupety H. 

1017. dédn R. P¥. vulgo. Oedrnon H. F. 

1018. mpdrepov MSS. vulgo. rv ypatv 
Blaydes. ravrnvy Velsen. Herwerden 


would omit the line.—zpoxpotvew H. F. 
P’. vulgo. mpockpovew R. 

1020. dvari MSS. vulgo. dvarei Brunck, 
Invernizzi. ava zt Portus, with Andrea 
Divo’s translation i aliquid. The same 
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text is found in the two next editions; 
called Scaliger’s and Le Fevre’s, but as 
they translate it by mpune, it is clear 
that the text of Portus is retained by 
amere oversight. —AaBopéevas MSS. vulgo. 
“ Malim AaBopéevas,” Blaydes, who 
alters the text accordingly. 

1021. Ipoxpovorns H. F. P*. vulgo. 
IIpooxpovorns R.—rnyepov R. H. vulgo. 
onpepov F, P}. 


1022. juerépoor R. F. P*. vulgo.  npe- 
répos H.—aecoréov H. F. P*. vulgo. smio- 
reov R. 

1023. adapnrai py avip R. vulgo. avnp 


apapjrai p F. and (with ddépyrai for 
agaipyrai) H. P'. as usual, amends, aviyp 
apery pe, 7). 

1024. édéav tue R. F. Pt. Grynaeus, 
Le Fevre (in notes), Bentley, Kuster, 
recentiores. ¢AOdv mts Junta. €AOdvres 
H. and (except as aforesaid) all other 
editions before Kuster. 

1026. orpopns R. H. vulgo. 
F. orpopay P!. Blaydes. 

1027. krddwv ye od R. Elmsley, Inver- 
nizzi, recentiores. «dde ov 4H. all 
editions before Brunck; though Le 
Fevre suggested d\\a xAge ov, and Ber- 
gler, more happily, krddwy ov ye. P’. 
emends kAatvoes ye ov, and Brunck 
kravoet ye ov. KAaye od F. 

1033. xaradov MSS. vulgo. Portus 
reads xarapod, for kafapov, aquae purae. 
—mpo ns R. H. P. vulgo. ampos ras F. 

1084, crehavny R. F. P* vulgo. 
dovny H. 

1035. #vrep 7 KR. Dindorf, Bergk, re- 
centiores. i wepi H. i» wepi F. editions 
before Brunck. jv wepiens P*. Brunck, 
Bekker, Bothe. j#umep As Invernizzi.-— 
knpivey R. Fracini, Gormont, Zanetti, 
Farreus, Grynaeus, Brunck, Invernizzi, 


or pop 
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Dindorf, recentiores. xnpioy H. F. Pt. 
Aldus, Junta, Gelenius, and the subse- 


quent editions before Brunck, and 
Bekker afterwards. 
1037. éd\xers od 3 Tov Vulgo. This read- 


ing was doubtless found by Marco 
Musuro (the Aldine editor) in the MSS. 
he used. éAxes; tov MSS. “ An legen- 
dum é&é\kets.—ayo ?” Dobree. Cer- 
tainly not: she is dragging him in, not 
out. édxers dvdpa; tov (with dyw) Bergk. 
exes; ets Meineke, Blaydes, Velsen. 
But with eicdyo the preposition is super- 
fluous; and the girl’s answer shows 
that the Hag had declared not merely 
whither, but for what purpose, she was 
haling the youth: viz. to be her hus- 
band.—eiodyo R. H. P!. vulgo. eicdyov 
EF. dyo Bergk. | 

1040. pnrnp av H. F. P*. vulgo. The 
ay is omitted by R.— aire R. H. F. vulgo. 
avrov P!, Brunck. 

1048. Adyov. This is Le Fevre’s sug- 
gestion adopted by Brunck, and all sub- 
sequent editors. The MSS. and all edi- 
tions before Brunck read vépor, which, as 
Le Fevre says, migrated here from 1041. 

1044. éZetpes R. H. F. vulgo. e£etpev 
oe 

1047. dvri R. H. P'. vulgo. a F. 

1048. wayetav R. H. vulgo. 
F,. P'. Junta. 

1049. rovd!, tapaBaoa Bothe, Meineke, 
Blaydes, Velsen. smapaBaca révde MSS. 
vulgo. Brunck says “'Trajectae voces 
sic ordinandae, mot, mapaBaca roy vépoy, 
€A\xers tovde”’; but this does not seem 
permissible. The collocation révd_« roy 
yonov was probably derived from 1043. 

1055. td rnode R. Scaliger (in notes), 
Kuster, recentiores. imo rns H. F. PY 
editions before Kuster. 
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1056. édxee o R. H. P!. Brunck, recen- 
tiores. édxee oe F. Junta, Gormont, 
Grynaeus. The other editions before 
Brunck have éacec without either o° or 
oe.—epé y RH. F. vulgo. ew’ Pt. 

1057. é& atwaros H. F. P'. vulgo. eai- 
patos R.—ddveravay R, H. P*. vulgo. 
ixravay F.—nydiecpérn R. F. P+. vulgo. 
npgecpevny H. Aldus, Zanetti, Farreus. 

1061. muppov R. H. F. vulgo. aoddov P*. 

1062. yeoet R. vulgo. yeoot H. F. 
xeon Pi. 

1063. migov y R. P*. Le Fevre (in 
notes), Bentley, Kuster, and (except 
as hereinafter mentioned) recentiores. 
mAéov H. F. editions before Kuster. The 
Scholiast in his explanation (which is 
altogether erroneous) of the youth’s 
meaning has the words mdéov rep 
Bovropar, and Porson suggested that this 
reading should be placed in the text, 
and it is so placed by Dindorf, Bothe, 
Bergk, Meineke, and Blaydes: but 
Porson’s suggestion was made before 
R.’s reading was known: and he would 
not, I feel sure, have made it after- 
wards. 

1065. d&téxpews MSS. Gelenius, recen- 
tiores. a€idpypews editions before Ge- 
lenius. The first p had obviously slipped 
in by mistake, but it gave occasion for 
some unseemly and ridiculous interpre- 
tations which have been swept away by 
the discovery of the true reading. 

1066. pera ravrns R. Invernizzi, recen- 
tiores. per atrns H. F. P*. edd. before 
Invernizzi. 

1067. drap R. H. P'. vulgo. airdp F. 
And so, four lines below.—iris ef ye P'. 
Grynaeus, recentiores, except as men- 
tioned below. «iris efye R. H. F. editions 
before Grynaeus. Bergk strangely reads 
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Aris et ypav, 2 quite impossible reading, 
since the youth supposes that he is 
speaking to a girl, and has not yet 
discovered that he is in the clutches of 
another Hag. With more probability 
Cobet suggests #res ef ot, which is 
adopted by Meineke and Velsen. But 
there is not the slightest necessity for 
any alteration of the text. 

1068. émirpiBérr ® “Hpdkres R. H. 
vulgo. émirpBévra & ‘Hpaxdes F. émerprt- 
Bévr ay “Hpaxdes P'. emending F.’s 
reading as usual. 

1070. rotr’ ad R. Fracini, Gelenius, 
recentiores, except Kuster. rotr dy 
H. Pt. all the other editions before 
Gelenius, and (by some singular over- 
sight) Kuster. 

1071. rovri more R. H. vulgo. 
wore P*. Junta, Gormont, Grynaeus. 
rovri Ti wore F. 


1072. Yopvéiou R. H. F. vulgo.  yupe 
Giov P}. 

1073. 7 ypats R. H. P*. vulgo. 7 ypais 
F.—Aetdvav MSS. Suidas, Canter, Sca- 
liger (in notes), Le Fevre (in notes), 
Bentley, Kuster, recentiores. vexpar all 
editions before Kuster. 

1075. o° ovdémor R. PL. Grynaeus, 
Portus, recentiores, except Dindorf and 
Velsen. o° ovdemore H. F. all editions, 
except Grynaeus, before Portus. 
ovK adnow ovdéroré y Elmsley at Ach. 
127. ovd€émoré o Dindorf, Velsen. 

1076. dtacrdoecOé R. H. P'. Fracini, 
Gelenius, Portus, recentiores. 
cacdé F. all other editions before 
Portus. 

1077. o ée MSS. vulgo. ce dei Cobet, 
Bergk, recentiores. 

1078. od« jy R. H. P. vulgo. 
qv F. Junta, Gormont. 
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1079. tpav R. H. Grynaeus, Portus, 
recentiores. jyov F. Pl. the other 
editions before Portus. 

1082. worépas mporépas R. F. P'. Junta, 
Gormont, Grynaeus, Portus, recentiores. 
morépas moTepas H. the other editions 
before Portus.—xareddoas R. H. vulgo. 
Cf. Peace 711, where, as here, it governs 
the genitive. xadécas F. P!. Junta, Gor- 
mont. 

1084. #v pw’ 7di y. This is a trifle 
nearer the readings of the best MSS. 
than the common texts. jy di y R. 
Bekker. nv vy Aia y H. F. editions 
before Brunck. wy 
70 w Brunck, Blaydes, Velsen. jy 71 
p Invernizzi, and those not mentioned 
above. 

1086. y dy nore yevopevac H. vulgo. 
For nore R. has jora, and Velsen adopts 
Herwerden’s conjecture tore. F. omits 
dv,and P!. has ye 7) orevépevar. Junta 
and Gormont read y’ dy 7) orevdmevat. 

1087. édxcovre R. H. P*. vulgo. AKovres 
F. é\xovoe Junta. €Axovoa Grynaeus.— 
amexvaiere R. H. F. vulgo. 

1089. rouvri ro R. H. F. vulgo. rovri ri 
70 P'.—ro Kavvovov R. Fracini, Gelenius, 
Portus, recentiores. 
Rapheleng. 
Aldus, Grynaeus. 
7o Kavdvov the other editions before 
Gelenius. 

1091. Stkwmeiy dudorépas Svyncopa RB. 
H. F. vulgo. 
copat P?, 

1093. xaxoSaipar, éyyis R. H. P!. vulgo. 
Kaxodaipov, ti mémovOa, eyyis F. Junta, 
Gormont. 

1094. gorat got MSS. vulgo. 
omits the oot. 

1095. gvveomecotpa R. H. vulgo. Eup- 
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mecovpa F, P!, Junta, Gormont, but P'. 
sets the metre right by inserting xai 
before Evprecotpat. 

1096. éi R. F. Pt. vulgo. év H. Aldus, 
Fracini. 

1097. cay R. H. vulgo. jv FL P. 
Junta, Gormont.—BovtdAyn y F. P'. vulgo. 
Bovria y R. BovdrotrAn y H. 

1101. ¢yovoav R. H. P'. vulgo. & 
xouvoa F. 

1104. cuveipEouar Grynaeus, Blaydes 
(in page 5 of the Preface to his edition 
of the Birds, Oxford, 1842), Bergk, re- 
centiores. guveifouat MSS. all editions 
before Portus, except Grynaeus and 
Gelenius. ovvynfouat Gelenius, Portus, 
and all subsequent editions before 
Bergk. 

1105. duos MSS. vulgo. tpas Meineke, 
Velsen. tpets Blaydes.—zrodAd mrodAdkts 
MSS. Brunck, recentiores. The wodAd is 
omitted in all editions before Brunck, 
and the line is therefore one foot too 
short; save in the editions called Sca- 
liger’s and Le Fevre’s, which, following 
a suggestion of Bisetus, begin the line 
with dxev, which they connect with the 
preceding line. 

1106. ratvde raiy H. F. P*. vulgo. raiv- 
dat ray R. roivde roiv, at Cobet’s sug- 
gestion, Meineke, Blaydes, Velsen. 

1107. ém aire 7H R. Invernizzi, recen- 
tiores. éy airé (without 7@) all editions 
before Scaliger. ¢v air@ ro thence- 
forward to Invernizzi. 
épavtoy P}, 

1108. rv P. Brunck, recentiores, 
except Bergk, Meineke, and Velsen, 
who read r7yvd", a very improbable 
alteration. tov R. H. F. editions before 
Brunck.—émirodns KR. F. Fracini, Gry- 
naeus, Gelenius, Portus, recentiores. 
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émt moans H. editions, save as aforesaid, 
before Portus. émt wodjs P'. 

1109. xaranirtdocavras R. H. P!. vulgo. 
F. has the nominative -res, and so Junta, 
Gormont, Zanetti, Farreus, Blaydes. 

1110. porvBdoyoncarras R. Pt. vulgo. 
-res Gormont, Zanetti, Farreus, Blaydes. 
-ros H. The v in the second syllable 
is changed into c by F. 

1111. advo ’mdetvae H. P?. vulgo. 
*nirOeivar F. 

1118. airy P*'. Brunck, recentiores. 
airn R. H. and all editions before 
Brunck, except Aldus, who, with F., has 
avrn. 

1114. tyets 6. This was Bekker's 
suggestion, accepted by Dindorf (in 
notes), Bergk, andall subsequent editors. 
ipeis & MSS. and all the editions before 
Bergk.—apéorar R. Fracini, Gelenius, 
and all subsequent editors except 
Brunck. mdpeor H. F. Pt. all other 
editions before Gelenius, and Brunck 
afterwards.—raiow Ovpas R. Invernizzi, 
recentiores. taiow Ovpas H. F. Ph. ca’s 
6vpas all editions before Brunck, who 
brought the line for the first time into 
metre by reading raiode rais Ovpats. 

1115. remavres R. Gelenius, recentiores, 
except Brunck. ye mdvres all editions 
before Brunck. mdvyres (omitting te) 
H. F. @ dravres P!. Brunck.—re dnporac 
Brunck, recentiores, except Bothe. rap 
Snporay MSS. edd. before Brunck, and 
Bothe. 

1117. pepvpwpa R. H. vulgo. pupo- 
pak. PP’. pepdptopar Athenaeus, xv. 48, 
which is adopted by Brunck, Bergk, 
recentiores as “the more usual form”; 
and that is probably the reason why 
Athenaeus so wrote it. 

1118. dyafoiow MSS. vulgo. dyabotci 
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y Cobet, Holden, Velsen. — vzepze- 
waev ad R. F. Zanetti, Farreus, Gry- 
naeus, Portus, recentiores. tmepmrématkay 
ad H. Aldus, Junta, Gormont. 
mwénmexev Fracini. wtmrepmémexay Gelenius, 
Rapheleng. tmépzatxe viv Pl. 

1119. rovrey R. H. vulgo. 
avt@y P} 

1121. dravéjcarra R. F. P*. Grynaeus, 
Portus, recentiores. amavé;o0aca H. and 
all other editions before Portus.—zavr’ 
amrentato Suidas, 8. v. amavOncarra, and 
so Grynaeus (though he writes it mdvta 
"7érrato), Portus, recentiores, except as 
hereinafter mentioned. mdrvra mémtato 
MSS. and all other editions before 
Portus. wdvr dwéxrero Brunck, Meineke, 
Holden, Velsen. 

1122. word BédAriora R. F. P*. Portus, 
recentiores. aodv 6) BéAriora H. edli- 
tions before Portus. 

1123. dxparov R. P. vulgo. 
H. F. 

1124. ékdeyouévas R. H. FF. vulgo. 
exdeyopnevn P'. Brunck, Invernizzi, Scali- 
ger and Le Fevre both suggest éxdeyé- 
pevos which Meineke and Holden adopt. 
exheyopuevas is the accusative governed 
by etppavei, those who select. éxdeyopuevy 
and éxAeyopuevos are taken with xépacov. 
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exo. F. PY 
1125. po. tov R. H. vulgo. pov roy 
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1126. érov ’ort H. F. P*. vulgo. 
"ort R. 

1127. avrod pevovo’ R. H. vulgo. airov- 
pens KF. airovpévors P'.—y ay Brunck, 
Invernizzi, Dindorf, Bergk, Meineke, 
Holden. yap MSS. vulgo. dy Velsen. 

1181. cis yap BR. F. P’. vulgo. ti yap 
H. Aldus, Fracini. 
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1182. mdeiov ) MSS. vulgo. aciv dp 
i Meineke, Holden. dedvev Blaydes. 

1135. With this verse F. and P’. ter- 
minate. For the rest of the play we 
depend upon R. and H., which are 
however our two best MSS. 

1187. cvdAaBotody pw H. vulgo. ovdAXa- 
Bovoa w R. 

1138. racdi R. vulgo. ras On H. 

1139. mepiredetupevos H. vulgo. sapa- 
AeAeeupevos RK, Fracini, and all editions 
from Gelenius to Bergler, inclusive; 
and Invernizzi. 

1142. Brérec R. Kuster, recentiores. 
Bern H. editions before Kuster. 

1145. wapadeivrers Brunck, recentiores, 
except Invernizzi. smapadcivrns R. H. 
editions before Kuster, and Invernizzi. 
—pndév R. Gormont, Grynaeus, Kuster, 
recentiores. pydev H. all other editions 
before Kuster. 

1146. cadet» MSS. vulgo. kadeis was 
suggested by Blaydes in the Preface to 
his first edition of the Birds (see on 
1104 supra) and afterwards by Cobet, 
and is read by Meineke, Blaydes, and 
Velsen. But cadetvis the infinitive used, 
as often, for the imperative. 

1147. gor éreoxevaopévoy MSS. vulgo. 
€ativ eoxevacpevoy Cobet, Meineke, Hol- 
den, Velsen. 

1150. éyo dé ror R. Invernizzi, and all 
subsequent editions before Holden. ¢yo 
yé to. Lenting, Holden, Blaydes, Velsen. 
éyovod ro all editions before Invernizzi, 
H. omits the words, but preserves the 
accents over a blank. Unfortunately 
the accents are the same for all three 
readings. 

1152. xaraBaives MSS. vulgo, but 
two or three early editions have xara- 
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1158. pedrdAodermuixdy R. Bisetus, Bent- 
ley, Scaliger, recentiores. pedodeurvixdy 
H. editions before Scaliger. 

1154. tmoééoba R. vulgo. trepbécbat 
H. Some editors think that the tro- 
chaic tetrameters should commence 
with this line. And Kuster therefore 
proposes opixpdv €or, 6 te y vrobécOat 
Tols Kptraioe PBovrdopar, and Meineke, 
much more happily, opixpoy tmobécba 
O€ mpGropy trois Kpiraiat Bovdopat. 

1155. rois codots pév Scaliger (in 
notes), Porson, Brunck, recentiores. 
rois godoio. pev MSS. and all editions 
before Kuster. ois copoiot (omitting 
pev) Kuster, Bergler.—peprnpevors KR, 
Junta, vulgo. peurnuévos H. pepvnpe- 
vovs Aldus, Kuster, Bergler, Brunck, 
Blaydes. The latter says “ Vulgatam 
revocavl,” but the lectio vulgata is 
pepynpevots Which he discards. No edi- 
tion before Kuster (except Aldus) and 
no MS. has the accusative. 

1156. dcardv yéXo@v MSS. vulgo. Por- 
son in his Preface to the Hecuba 
objected to the dactyl in trochaics and 
proposed ia 76 yeAay, which is read by 
Meineke, Holden, and Velsen. But see 
the passage cited from Hephaestion in 
the Commentary on 893. 

1158. pndév H. vulgo. pndev 

1159. GAN dravra H. vulgo. ddda 
wavra KR. Bekker, Blaydes, ddd’ dravras 
Dobree, Meineke, Velsen. 

1161. rév rpdrov Brunck, recentiores. 
Tov ye tpdrov edd. before Brunck. roy 
te rpdmov MSS. 

1164. 3 dita Dindorf, recentiores. 
The MSS. and editions before Dindorf 
omit the 6 and place dita at the end 
of the preceding verse. 

1165. tmavaxivety MSS. vulgo. 
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xevety Cobet, Meineke, Holden, Blaydes, 
Velsen. 

1169. Aorado- MSS. vulgo. 
Le Fevre (in notes), Brunck, and subse- 
quent editors before Bergk, and Blaydes 
afterwards.— -reyaxo- H.vulgo. -reya- 
xoo- R. Bergk, Meineke, and Holden 
write Aoradorépaxyos in one word, dis- 
tinct from what follows. 

1170. -vaorpipparo- R. Fracini, Gele- 
nius, recentiores, except Brunck and 
Invernizzi, who with H. and the other 
editions before Gelenius have -vumori- 
Tplupato-, 

1171. -mrapao- MSS. vulgo. apa is 
the preposition ‘“‘by the side of ” that 
is to say ‘“‘along with.” The line is 
rightly translated by Le Fevre “ Laser- 
pitium cum melle interfuso.” Dindorf, 
however, suggests mpaoo, Meineke 
kapaBo, and Blaydes, followed by Vel- 
sen, writes rvpo. The emendations 
mpaco and rupo stand self-condemned, 
for the word must necessarily be tri- 
syllabic. If any change were required, 
I should suggest xapvo, but I feel no 
doubt that Aristophanes wrote apace 
here, as éi in the following line. 

1172. -xcxrA-. Le Fevre (in notes), 
Brunck, recentiores, a certain emenda- 
tion, since thrushes and blackbirds are 
commonly coupled together, and kiyyAos 
is reserved for the next line. kivyA 
MSS. editions before Kuster. 
Kuster, Bergler.— -xooavdodpatro- Bek- 
ker, recentiores. kxogovxodarro R. In- 
vernizzi. xocovgdao H. xoaavdo edd. 
before Invernizzi. 

1173. -adexrpvov- R. vulgo. = -adex- 
H.— -exepaddto- Aldus, vulgo. 
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eyxepatdito MSS. Invernizzi, Velsen. 
eyxepado Dindorf, Blaydes. eyxedadso 
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Bothe. — xuyyAo MSS. vulgo. 
Gelenius to Kuster inclusive. 

1175. raxyid Kai rayéos MSS. vulgo. 
raxyéws taxéws Meineke, Holden. Dr. 
Blaydes offers six suggestions, (1) mavu 
dy taxéws. (2) mavu Oapparéws. (8) taxd 
Oapparéws. (4) taxyd xdpmadéws. (5) rave 
kapmadipos. (6) tpéxe kai raxyéws. The 
sixth which is incomparably the best, 
he introduces into the text and is fol- 
lowed by Velsen. Dindorf thought that 
raxyv xal should be deleted, and I have 
placed the words in brackets. 

1176. AaBé MSS. vulgo. AaBes Junta. 
haBov Blaydes.—rpuBrroy R. vulgo. zpi- 
Brwov H.—AaBoyv xéuoa H. all editions 
before Invernizzi, and Bekker after- 
wards, xévoat A\aBov R. Invernizzi, Din- 
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dorf, recentiores, except Blaydes, who 
has AaBe kovicas. 

1179. tai, evat. From these exclama- 
tions to the end, the reading is that of 
R. and modern editors generally. H. 
agrees with R. except that it divides 
eval into two words ed ai; and repeats 
them five times (for R.’s four) in the 
final line, and has cvaiws for eval, os in 
the preceding line, and so the editions 
before Invernizzi, From Gelenius to 
Brunck inclusive. él vikn was changed 
into émvik’. Bothe changes etait into 
evot everywhere after Semvjcopev, and 
Meineke, Holden, and Blaydes, do the 
same in the first two words of the 
final line. Bergk in 1179 changes etai 
into fat. 


Opintons of the Press 


On former Editions and Translations of single Plays 
by the same Author. 
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THE CLOUDS OF ARISTOPHANES. 


The Greek Text, with a Translation into Corresponding Metres and 
Original Notes. Small 4to. 


‘ Not a mere drily correct version, but a spirited piece, which will give the 
English reader a very good idea of the celebrated ‘Clouds,’ and, what is of more 
importance, may be perused with pleasure.”—SZectator. 

*‘ A most successful performance. Not only the meaning and metres of Aristo- 
phanes are faithfully represented, but also his tone and spirit: his sparkling wit, his 
pointed raillery, his broad farce, his poetical flights, and the manly vigour of his sober 
moods. Even the puns, and other almost untranslatable forms of expression, are 
not lost to the English reader. Excellent notes are appended to the Greek text.”— 
Atheneum. 

‘A good edition and translation of the ‘Clouds.’”—Dvr. Donaldson (Classical 
Scholarship and Classical Learning). 


THE PEACE OF ARISTOPHANES. 
ACTED AT ATHENS AT THE GREAT DIONYSIA, B.C. 421. 


The Greek Text Revised, with a Translation into Corresponding 
Metres, and Original Notes. Small 4to. 


‘An able, pleasant, and valuable book. It has a well-written Preface; a care- 
fully prepared text; a readable, sometimes striking, translation ; and notes which 
are lively and full of literature. We shall be glad to meet Mr. Rogers on this old 
classical field again.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘The version is so terse as to run almost line for line with the Greek, while it 
is lively enough to tempt the mere English reader, and accurate enough to give 
pleasure to the scholar who has the Greek before him. The notes are marked with 
a pleasant freshness, and contain much interesting information, and not a little old 
Athenian gossip, culled from Athenzeus and elsewhere. The critical Appendix is. 
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most interesting. The reader will find a remarkably graphic sketch of the feeling 
in Greece at this time in Mr. Rogers’ Preface. We anticipate with much pleasure 
the promise given in the Preface to this play that we may shortly look for a version 
of the Thesmophoriazusze from the same pen.”—London Review. 


“The best metrical version which we ever remember to have seen of any of the 
Plays of Aristophanes, We hope that so vigorous a translator and so genuine an 
admirer of Aristophanes will persevere in his undertaking. General readers will not 
easily find another translator who does his work with so much spirit and such evident 
enjoyment.” —Sfectator. 

‘‘ A scholarly translation, so lively yet so literal as to console for the loss which 
literature sustains by the unfinished condition of Frere’s treatment of the same 
Play.”"— Saturday Review. 

“In a former translation by Mr. Rogers (as we said at the time), not only the 
meaning and metres of Aristophanes are faithfully represented, but also his tone 
and spirit: his sparkling wit, his pointed raillery, his broad farce, his poetical 
flights, and the manly vigour of his sober moods. The work now before us seems 
to have all the merits which distinguished Mr. Rogers’s former performance as a 
translation, while as a piece of critical editing it is decidedly superior to it. If the 
Comedies of Aristophanes are to be naturalized in English, it would not be easy to 
find a translator more suited in every way for the task than Mr. Rogers has shown 
himself to be. Compared with Frere or Mitchell, he has greatly the advantage in 
terseness and compactness, preserving far more of the form of the original; and 
though of course such closeness cannot be attained without occasional loss of freedom 
and spirit, it is surprising to see how little is really sacrificed.” Atheneum. 

“Mr. Rogers has translated the ‘Peace’ in a manner bespeaking an ac- | 
complished scholar. His aim is to be literal, but not at the expense of readableness, 
and the compromise 1s very cleverly carried into effect. Freedom as regards metre 
and expression is recognized within due bounds and under the surveillance ofa correct 
ear and an unpedantic taste. The result is a very pleasing version. It entitles 
him to a rank not far below Walsh and Frere among first-class translators of 
Aristophanes.”— Contemporary Review. 


THE WASPS OF ARISTOPHANES. 
ACTED AT ATHENS AT THE LENAAN FESTIVAL, B.C. 422. 


The Greek Text Revised, with a Translation into Corresponding 
Metres, and Original Notes. Small 4to. 


“We have in this Play, as in the ‘Clouds’ and ‘ Peace,’ the great advantage 
of the companionship of Mr. Rogers, whose volumes must be welcomed alike by 
the scholar, the antiquary, and the English reader. His translation is a wonderful 
success, and catches the Aristophanic tone exactly; in fact we think that neither 
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Mitchell, Walsh, nor Frere comes near him, taking accuracy and spirit both into 
account.” — Quarterly Review. 


“We recommend this volume to the reader as the most valuable and pleasant 
edition of a Greek play that we have ever met.”—Aritzsh Quarterly. 


“Tt would be impossible to excel this admirable line-for-line translation. 
Mr. Rogers stands on equal grounds with Frere.’—New Quarterly. 

“Consists of text, notes, and translations: the text carefully revised in the 
light of that classical erudition which Mr. Rogers is known to possess, the translation 
done in a masterly style that may fairly be pronounced in the manner of Frere, 
and the notes full of learning and valuable illustration. No commendation could 
be too high for most of those portions of the translation done into long rhymed 
metres.” —London Quarterly. 

“All students of Aristophanes will feel grateful to Mr. Rogers. It is hardly 
too much to say that he has given a new value and interest to the play.”—Saturday 
Review. 

‘As for the manner in which Mr. Rogers has done his work, it is difficult to 
use praise sufficiently high. His notes are full of excellent scholarship and leave 
nothing to be desired in the way of explanation. As for his translation, it is simply 
a marvel of ease and skill. It would not be too much to say that no English 
translation of a classical author surpasses the rhymed portions.” —SZectator. 

‘“‘ A delightful rendering of a famous play.”—Lducational Times. 

** Decidedly the most complete edition as yet published in England. We 
earnestly hope that Mr. Rogers will not rest till he has given us the less known 
plays with equal completeness.” —Academy. 

“Mr. Rogers has a marvellous facility in metre and rhyme. In the translation, 
where all is excellent, it is difficult to select.”—Atheneum., 

* Quite equal to Frere, and somewhat closer to the original.”—Pzctorial Times. 

‘*Mr. Rogers’s success as a translator is so marked, we had almost said so 
brilliant, that we cannot but regret that he did not choose a play which would have 
afforded freer scope to his powers. Indeed, in his fertility of rhythmic resource, 
he may almost be said to rival the inexhaustible wealth of his original.” —Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


‘A very careful, scholarly, and useful book.”—/ouraal of Education. 
“ Excellently translated and edited.”—Evening Standard. 


“Acceptable alike to the scholar and the general reader.’—Press and 
St. James's Chronicle. 


“A clear and accurate text, a capital commentary, and, above all, undoubtedly 
the best verse translation of the play which has yet been published. By way of 
adding our quota to the chorus of praise which Mr. Rogers’s ‘ Wasps’ is eliciting, 
we need only say that it is his happiest effort.”—E raminer. 
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“Tt is not often that either scholar or critic or student of poetry has before 
him a more satisfying book than this version of the ‘Lysistrata.’ As to the 
execution of the Play in detail, and irrespective of the tact and delicacy shown 
throughout, it is certainly not less than masterly; and there is an inimitable 
litheness and impetuosity of movement in the more difficult and intricate portions of 
the dialogue. It is a work which can scarcely be too highly commended.” —London 
Quarterly. 


“Every page shows the translator’s scholarship, and every difficult passage 
gives proof of his delicacy and good taste.’"—Saturday Review. 

“Mr. Rogers is to be congratulated on a translation which, for spirit and 
ingenuity of rendering, and for grace and facility of versification, is worthy to take 
rank beside his excellent edition of the ‘Wasps.’ To the work, as a whole, we 
can hardly give higher praise than to say that it fully sustains Mr. Rogers’s 
reputation as a translator.’,—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A version which preserves to us all the spirit and splendour of the original, 
without its coarse jokes and allusions. From this single translation the English 
reader will form the best possible impression of the sparkling wit, the pointed 
raillery, the unfailing humour, and the strong common sense of the poet’s more 
sober moods. The spirit of Aristophanes seems to breathe from every line; yet 
so easy and unrestrained is its tone that it reads everywhere like an original.”— 
Press and St. James's Chronicle. 


“The translation is a marvel of easy elegance, and of fidelity to the spirit, 
grace, and rhythmical melody of the original, which loses none of its charms by 
the pure English idiom which is here the main feature of the translator’s work. It 
will be equally acceptable to the scholar and the general reader who will gain from 
its pages a better and more faithful impression of the tone and spirit, the fun and 
frolic, and the manly vigour and political insight of Aristophanes than from any 
other work on him.” —Pxdlic Opinion. 

“The translation conveys to English readers in an unusual degree the true 
meaning and flavour of the original. The few notes which appear in the present 
volume show a remarkably sound and independent opinion.” —Academy. 

““Mr. Rogers won his spurs in the field of Aristophanic scholarship many 
years ago by an admirably executed edition and translation of the ‘ Clouds’; that 
he followed up with a still better one of the ‘Peace’; and that by a better again 
of the ‘Wasps.’ The present version is full of the highest intelligence and scholar- 
ship, and what is still more important in a poetic translation, of fine metrical 
instinct. We have seldom had to notice a more thoroughly satisfactory rendering 
of a classic work into English verse.”—Vofes and Queries. 


